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WOODLAND ECHOES, 

A New Day School Singing Book, 
By S. W. STRAUB, 

Presents the Following Claims to Consideratioa 
I. The sentiment of the words is Elevating and En- 
nobling : teaching Kindness, Hope. Industry, Perse- 
verance. Integrity, Duty, Temperance. True Ambi- 
tion. Patriotism, and a High Standard ot Morality. 

a. The words have more than ordinary poetic merit, 
being mostt- written by the mo%t p pular authors. 

3. The music, which is designed tor general school 
use. is perfectly adapted to the tastes and capacities of 
children. Flowing melodies, qiuckly learned. 

4. It contains pieces for all grades, and sacred and 
secular opening pieces. 

5. It contains many choice songs with accompani- 
ments, duets, trios, quariets, designed for concerts and 
the home, as well as for general school use. 

6. The music is mostly new. and w ritten by the best 
American authors. 

7. A number of excellent songs adapted to familiar 
tunes are inserted. 

8. It contains a complete statement of the principles 
of music, and most pleasing and progressive exercises, 
illustrating them. 

9. It is neatly imnted on superior paper, from large 
and plain type — a matter of much importance. 

10. The price is exceedingly low for a book of its 
size and merit 160 pages only 50c: $5.00 per dozen. 

This combination of Excellent Features leads us to 
believe, confidently, that " \\'oodland T chocs' is 
jiiich superior to any other b'>ok of its kind, and will 
be adopted by all who will give it a careful examina- 
tion. Specimen pa.ges free. Enclose 50 cents and re- 
ceive a copy by return mail. Address, 

W, I. CHASE, 

School Herald Office, Chicago* 

" Perhaps the most judiciously edited magazine^in 
die world." -The Nation, N. Y., Sept. i88a. 

THE CENTURY^ 

FOR 1882-83. 

The twelfth year of this magazine — the first under 
the new name, and the m.)st successful in its history, 
closed with the October number. The circulation has 
shown a large gain over that of the preceding season, 
and Thb CEN I'URY begins its thirteenth year with 
jin edition of 

140,006 COPIES. 

The following are the leading features: 

A New Novel by W. D. Howells, to succeed 
this author's •* Modem Instonce " It will be an inter- 
national story, entitled * A Woman's Reason." 

Lrife in the Thirteen Colonies, by Edward 
Bggleston, — the leading historical feature of the 
yea ; to consist of a number of papers, on such topics 
as **The Beginning of a Nation, " " Social Life in the 
Colonies," etc., the whole forming a complete history 
•f early life in the United States Especial attention 
will be paid to accuracy of illustrations. 

A Novelette of Mining Life, by Mary Hal- 
lock Foote, entitled, " The Led-Horsc Claim," to 
be illustrated by the author. 

The Point of View, by Henry James, Jr., a 
series of eight letters from imaginary persons of van 
ous nationalities, criticising America, its people, so- 
ciety manners, railroads, etc. 

The Christian League of Connebticut, by the 
Rev. Washington Gladden. An account of practical 
co-operation in Christian work, and what kinds of 

attempted. 

Rudder Grange Abroad, by F.ank R. Stockton, 
a continuation ofihe droll " Rudder Grange" stories, 
die scene being now in Kurope. 

The New Era in American House-Building, a 
series of four papers, fully illustrated, devoted to i. 
City Houses, 2, Country Houses. 3, Churches, and 4, 
Public Buildings 

The Creoles of Louisiana, by Geo. W. Cable, 
author of "Old Creole Days." etc; a fresh and gra- 
phic narrative, richly illustrated. 

My Adventures in Zuni, by Frank H. Cushing. 

Sovemment ethnologi.»t. an adopted member of the 
uni tribe of Indians. Illustrated. 



The subscription price is I4.00 a year; 35 cents a 
number. Subscriptions should begin with the No- 
vember number, and to enable new subscribers to 
commence'With the new series, under Thb Century 
mame, we make the following 

SPECIAL OFFER. 

A year's subscription from Nov., i88a, and the 
twelve numbers of the past year, unbound, ^.00. A 
subscription and the twelve back numbers bound in 
two eleg int volumes with gilt top, 17.50. 

CENTURY CO., New York, N. Y. 



The ©cliool Herald, 

A NEWSPAPER FOR~USE IN SCHOOLS. 

O 

Devoted to the systematic study of our day and generation 

Non-partisan and non Sectarian, it aims to present the actual facti with explanation rather than comment. 

Never t« slight anything of importance and always to demonstrate the historical significance of events, is tlie 

rule it has ever followed. 
Stained early in 188 1, it has been almost from the fir«t taken by thousands of teachers and in use in hundreds of 

schools t 

It can produce unsolicited commendations from thousands of the persons most prominent in the educational 

world. 
It is' a GOOD PAPSR TO WORK FOR. presenting valuable premiums to agents. 
Its subscription price is low -especially so in its combination otFers. which reduce the price almost to nullity. 

Terms.— Seventy-five cents (>er year for single copy: in clubs of five or more, sent to separate persozual ad- 
dresses 60c. each. Five copies to one address. $3, 50: eleven copies to one address, I5. Binder [Emecsoa's 
patent] 50c, extra. 

Bound Volumes AND Back Numbers. Bound volumes for 1881 and x882 may be obtained at %x,%% per 

volume. C7"Since every School Library should keep them for reference, we regret that we have but a few 

hundred of these, and cannot promise to fill orders which may be delayed.*^^ Back numbers will be sent, s 1 

long as we can supply them, at regular subscription rates. * 

Address. ^ W. L CHASE. School Herald OflBce, Chicago. VOL 



P17MQTniV[Q *'°' SOLDIERS, widows, pa- 
X Cil 1 OlwllO rents, children. Pensions for 
wounds, accidental injuries, hernia or rupture, loss of 
sight or hearing, disease of the lungs^ heart, eyes. 
rheumatism, varic'^>se veins, piles, failing back of mea- 
sles, chronic diarrhoea, or itiy diseast. Thousands 
yet entitled. Pensioners new entitled to an IN« 
CREASE. BOUNTY yet due thousands. Soldiers 
and heirs of x8 1 2 and Mexican wars entitled to Pen- 
sions and Land Warrants. I have unexcelled facili- 
ties for securing Patents. This is one of the oldest 
and most responsible claim agencies n the U. S. Em- 

Eloy an attorney in Washington. Send two stamps for 
Ue laws, blanks ■- nd instructions. W. T. FITZ- 
GERALD. Pension and Patent Attorney, Lock-Box 
4a3» Washington, D. C. 

School Mani^ieineiit. 

BY A. N. RAUB, PH.D. 



FOR THE TEACHER. 
FOR THE PAREHT. 

FOR THE SCHOOL OFFICER. 



The purpose of this book is to discuss briefly, yet 
thoroughly, the subject of School Management, in- 
cluding School Requisites. School Organization— both 
temporary and permanent; School Work— its objects 
and the means of securing the best results ; School 
Ethics ; School Government, and the Professional Re- 
lations of the Teacher— a knowledge of all of which 
is necessary t'> successful professional teaching. 

Plain, explicit, straightforward throughout, the book 
is unsurpassed as a guide in the proper direction of 
school work in all its phases. It tells— 

How to build the School House. 
How to arrange the Grounds. 
How to Furnish the Rooms. 

How to Light, Heat and Ventilate. 
How to Grade the School. 

How to Choose Text-Books. 
How to Classify Pupils. 

How to Arrange Programmes. 
How to Appoint Signals. 

How to Encourage Study. 

How to Conduct Recitations. 

How to Conduct Examinations. 
How to Conduct Reviews. 

How'to Make out Reports. 

How to Direct Graduation Exercises. 
How to Conduct Country Schools. 
It discusses— 

The Duties of the Teacher. 

The Duties of the Pupil. 

The Duties of the School OflScer. 
The Duties of the Superintendent. 

The Objects of School Government. 

The Elements of Governing Power. 
The Punishment of Offenses. 

The Teacher's Qualifications. 

Everyone interested in School Management, whether 
as Teacher, Officer, or Patron, should read this Book. 
Price, $1.35. Address 

W. I. CHASE, Publisher, 
3chool Herald Office, Chicago. 



THOMPSON'S 

Teacher's fizamlner, 

Revised and Enhrgti 

New Edition just Is- 
sued from the 
Press, 1882. 

The Examinsr is a book 
of nearly 400 pt^es, hav^ 
ing been prepared far 
Teachers and those im^ 
paring themselves to teach, 
and is also adapted to the 
use of Common and High 
Schools, for daily, weetuv 
and monthly reviews. It 
embraces a general review 
of the following branches 
in a series of questions and 
answers: History. Gram- 
mar. Geography. Civil 
Government. Reading, 
Physiology, Orthography, 
Physical Geography, Arithmetic. Writing, Philosnphy, 
Astronomy, and Botany. 

I. Every Teacher should possess a copy of the Ex- 
aminer. 

a. It contains over 5,000 important questions and 
ans ^ ers. 

3. The work is endorsed by the best educational mes 
of the country. 

4. Seventeen thousand copies have already been 
sold in the United Stales and Canada. 

5. Nothing like it for reviews and test work, and it 
should be used in every school. 

6. The price of the Examiner is not exorbitant, but 
within the reach of all. 

7. If you are dreading an examinati n. purchassa 
copy of this book ; it witl ^uide you safely through. 

8. The Teacher's Exammer will be mailed to any 
address, postpaid, on receipt of price, $1.50. 

Address 

W. I. CHASE, Publisher, 

School Herald Office, Chicago. 




Patent Gothic School Desk 

With Latest Improvements. 
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FROM JANUARY 1 TO 16. 



J^Mui ifl reported aiudoiiB to nu«e her tariff in imitatioD 
of the American system, but her exiBting oommerotal treaUes 
interfere. 

The appointment of Wm. J. SendaD (not Andall) as liea- 
tenant governor of Natal, some months since, was protested 
against by ihe legislatare of the oolony, both on the ground 
of the appointee's inexperience, and the change of title, Natal's 
ezeeotive bdng granted the title of governor in 1879. The 
British oolonial officer has heeded the protest, and Hemy 
Ernest Bolwer, heretofore governor of the Windward Isles, 
West Indies, is transferred to Natal with the title of governor. 

The Transvaal reports peace and prosperity, trade bdng 
good and the negro disaffection &it disappearing. The death 
of ex-President T. B, Bnrgers is also reported. 

The administrator of the British Crown oolony of Qold 
'Coast, is reported about to march to chastise the natives in 
Danne for killing two customs officers. 

Tunis is still unconquered, but the heavy rains seem to 
have discouraged Gen. Logerot, for he has marched to Sfax. 
Minister Roustan has returned to Tunis, despite the predic- 
tion of his permanent removal. 

In Eigypt, the era of good feeling consequent on Sherif 
Pasha's appdntment of Arabi B^ to the under secretary- 
ship of war, has been rudely disturbed by the Anglo-French 
note guaranteeing protection to the authority of Khedive 
Tewfik. 

In Russia, the czar has signed the agrarian ukase, with 
the effect of reduoiog the peasant rents 20 per cent. 

The relations between Austria and the Turkish Porte are 
improving, and the Porte is said to be convinced that Ger- 
nany and Austria mean to maintain Turkish affairs in statu 
IQO, and to resent further European aggression. The cor- 

f een Geimany and Austria with regard to 



the Anglo-French note to Egypt ^ves color to this opinion. 
Both parties claim victoiy at the election for ihe Greek 
chamber of deputies, and the uncertainty will not be dis- 
pelled till the chamber meets, as there are 108 new members. 
Thessaty returns thirty-five. 

Autstria is steadily increasing her forces in Dalmatta and 
Herzegovina with a view to crushing the insurrection. 

Italy is naturally disturbed over the prospect of European 
intervention in behalf of the "pope. 

The French senatorial elections were completed, Jan. 8, by 
the vo ing of the electoral college. Sixty -four Republicans 
and fifteen conservatives are reported deoted. This indi- 
cates the fillini; of four vacancies, since only seventy-five of 
the senatorial terms expire by constitutional limitation. The 
Republicans gain twenty-two seats. Thus encouraged, 
Oambetta will persevere with his proposed levision of the 
constitution, the chief points of which appear in the bill in- 
troduced by him Jan. 14. These are, the election of life 
senators by both chambers, instead of by one ; the choice 
ofsenatorialelectors by numbered couitituenciea instead of by 
communes ; the choice of deputies by scrutin de liste, and the 
limitation of the senate's power over appropriations. 

Germany is looking for a struggle between the progressive 
and reactionaiy spirits, both in the Reichstag and in the 
Prussian diet. It is reperted that Emperor William has de- 
dded to proclaim the crown prince regent on the 22d of next 
March, the emperor's eighty-fifth birthday. 

Spun is developing unexpected credit, having readily con- 
verted some 265 millions of dollars of her debt into 4 per 
cent bonds. 

The Portuguese Oortes opened Jan. 2. 

The English cabinet is mustering all its strength for the 
new session of parliament. Next to the Irish difficulty will 
come the exdusion of Bradlaugh, the Northcote resolution 
expiring with the last session. 

Via Washington, we hear thatOhili has ordered the arbi- 
trary annexation of the province of Tarapaca. Also that 
Colombia has appointed Don Justo Arosemena to lus old 
post of minister to the United States ; and that YenezueU 
hopes to shortly resume cordial relations with France. The 
relations between President Blanco and his subjects are, how- 
ever, still strained, and strong guards surround the executive 
to prevent lus assassination. 

The Haytian insurrection was still raging Jan. 10, and 
Port an Prince, St, Marc and Jaemel were declared in a state 
of siege. The next day the rebellion was reported quelled, 
sixty rebels imprisoned, and two shot Sic tramit^ etc. 

Mexico has signified her desire for a redprodty treaty 
with the United States. Apparently in answer to this, 
resolutions were introduced in the house, Jaa 9, by Repre 
sentative Whitthorne, of Tennessee, providing for the nego- 
tiation of a treaty with Mexico, ^* with a view to secure pro- 
tection to the capital, labor and enterprise which may be in- 
vested and employed by citizens of the United States " in 
Mexico, Since we have always recognized Mexico as a dvi- 
lized state, the proposition to '* exact guarantees " as if from 
a half savage eountry, is a dedded rebuff to her fiiendly 
overtures. 
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Li ooDgress, Mr. Orth's protest against the speaker's oon- 
fltmction of the oommittees has led to a proposal to increase 
the membership of some of the more important in order to 
give the dissatisfied members a new deal. Other topios were 
the Mormon question, of Sherman's 3 per cent funding 
scheme, and of a proposition to increase the senatorial com- 
pensation by an allowance to each of $1,200 a year for clerk 
hire. It is reported that the committee examining the dis- 
bursement of the treasury contingent fund will exonerate 
Sherman and explain away much of the scandal causad by the 
meline report 

There is a deadlock in the New York legislature, caused 
by the refusal of the Tammany Democrats to support the 
caucus nominees of their party. There is a dispute between 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws in the Indian Territory, over 
the grant made by the former of right of way to the St 
Louis & San Francisco B. K. The Chickasaws assert that 
the Choctaw coundl was *' bought'' to thus betray the in- 
terests of the Nation, and have appealed to the secretary of 
the interior, 

Minnesota has at last settled her railroad indebtedness on 
the 50 per cent basis proposed by the bondholders. 

The fortnight ends with a tragedy on the New York Cen- 
tral R. K, near Spuyten Duyvil, where a through passenger 
train was telescoped by a local train immediately following. 
Eight passengers were killed and eleven wounded. Great in- 
dignation exists against the careless railway management that 
makes such accidents possible. 

Among the deaths of the fortnight are those of Hon& 
Richard H. Dana, Edward W. Stoughton and Dr, John W. 
Draper, also of Wm. H. Ainsworth, the prolific English nov- 
elist 
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The cIyII service reform assoclution, Dec. 80, addressed a 
letter to Secretary Folger, demanding the dismissal of Gen. 
N. M. Curtis, special agent of the treasury, on the ground that, 
during the recent political campaign in New York state, he 
levied and collected assessments for campaign expenses, from 
the clerks in the custom house. This was in violation of the 
law of 1877, which prohibits such action on the part of « em- 
ployes of the United States not appointed by the president, 
with the advice and consent of the senate," on pain of instant 
dismissal and a fine, on conviction, of not more than $500. 



In the reopening of the Oulteau trial, Jan. 6, the defense 
asked leave to introduce new testimony, but this was refused 
by the court, except so far as the new evidence related to the 
time when the prisoner first presented his plea of inspiratiou. 
The testimony for the defense then closed with the reading of 
a letter from the assassin's father, in which the writer pro- 
nounced his son a fit subject for a lunatic asylum. The prose- 
cution and defense then presented their respective prayers for 
instructions to to the jury, aud proceeded to argue on these 
until Jan. 10. The 12th and 18th were occupied with the open- 
ing address to the jury by Mr. Davidge and, on the 14th, Ueed 
opened the argument for the defense. Guiteau has applied for 
I>ermiS8ion to address the jury in a speech, which he says *<will 
fill eight columns of the JV. Y. Herald, will read like an oration 
of Cicero, and go thundering dowu the ages," to which predic- 
tion, he very thoughtfully adds, « don't you forget it." 



The trial of Lieut. Flipper, for embezzlement of govern- 
ment funds, was concluded Dec. 9. The defense claimed that 
Flipper had been guiltless of evil intent— careless, but not 
dishonest — and that when he discovered the deficit, he was 



afraid to disclose it, and had made false statements, hoping 1| 
time to make good the government lost. The prosecution 
torted that this in itself constituted embezzlement witi 
prima fiMle criminal intent. The verdict will not be 
public until reviewed by the prcRident. The verdict In tl 
Wliittaker case is still held in abeyance. Rumor says that ij 
declares the cadet guilty, but that President Arthur disa] 
proves, and awaita an excuse to set it aside, and send Wtiit«| 
taker back to West Point. Judge Advocate General Swaim,' 
who has bad the case under advisement, is said to disapprove 
of the sentence, but his objections, so far as made public, are 
purely technical, and In no way exonerate Whittaker. 



A Bill has already been passed by one branch of the Vir- 
ginia legislature, and will soon be passed by the other, to J 
relieve from legal disability some two or three score of more 
or lets eminent citizens, who, as principals or seconds, were 
engaged in duels during the last two political canvasses in the 
state. No physical disability resulted from these desperate 
encounters, with the single exception in the case of Mr. B. B. 
Campbell, who <*lost a finger." Whether this conspicuous 
hero of two campaigns was wounded by the discharge of his 
adversary's pistol or his own, does not appear. If, then, the 
political disqualifications of the participants are removed,the8e 
aflTairs will turn out to be quite harmless. Of course the law 
against dueling Is a farce If the legislature suspends its oper. 
ations upon persons who incur its penalties. There Is a reason 
why, from the duelist's own point of view, political disability 
should be enforced. It has come to be well understood that 
there is no bodily risk in <*going out;" but the theory of the 
code is that some risk is essential to the vindication of wound- 
ed honor. If the law is not enforced, there is no risk at all; 
but if it is rigidly executed, while the upholders of dueling 
can no longer say that an oflfence is «wiped out in blood," 
they may at least say, that it Is «wiped out in disability."— 
iV; K. Nation- 



Jan. 10, the question of admitting the delegates from the 
territory of Utah came up In the house of representatives. By 
reference to Vol. 1, page 2, it will be seen that Gov. Murray, 
of Utah, in canvassing the returns for delegate, threw out the 
vote for Geo. Q. Gannon, and Issued the certificate to A. G. 
Campbell. Cannon had received 18,568 votes to Campbell's 
1,357, but he was a Mormon with four wives, and was, more- 
over, alleged to have been unlawfully naturalized. In spite 
of these disqualifications, he had been allowed to serve sever- 
al terms as delegate, so that it seemed not improbable that 
the house would ignore the governor's action, and again admit 
Cannon. When the case came up in the house, CampbelPs 
friends tried to to get him seated on the strength of the gov- 
ernor's certificate, leaving it to Cannon to contest the seat; 
but the house, jealous of its unquestioned right to judge of 
the qualifications necessary to membership, referred the ease 
to the committee on elections, by a vote of 189 to 24. Hereto- 
fore the governor's certificate has been accepted as primufade 
evidence, but the peculiar wording in this, namely, that 
Campbell had received the largest number of votes cast for any 
person being a citizen, was construed as meaning that Gov. 
Murray had assumed judicial, as well as ministerial, functions 
in canvassing the returns. Some eflfort was made to have the 



Why was Geo. Cart In* dt>raluAl demanded ? 
Qu.— When and wby was this law pasted ? 

What Is the object uf the bill before the Virginia leglsUtare ? What Ieg*l 
(disability Is here relerred to ? 

Qu.— What states permit duellUK ? 

Who are the contesting (Jtah delegates? On what Is Camnban*! claim Miff 
What Hciion was tHken by tho house ? What Is the dffficultj in the wayci i** 
Kal Interfi-rence wltii pol3'gamy? 

Qn.— What Is the proportion of Mormons to Gentiles Id thn f»onnlatloa « 
Utah Territory? 
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«oaimf ttee tnitructed OD tbe Buhjpct of polfpimjr, but tbli 
wu rated Mil u not germane to ths qupstton. Tbfl lone of 
the debate, lu well ai tbe poaitinn Uk«n lij tbo press, ilion" 
Tei7 pl&Ialf that eome legisJutloD Tor the suppression or Moi- 
amn polfgnm; may ibortlf he expected. The dllBi-ulty or 
fuppresBlng It arl-ies from the inme ntato of facts that would 
Kkke legislative •uppresslon of the practka of voudooism im- 
pnsaible— □amel]'. the want of ^vldenee. Tbe ceremon; of 
Batrimonf U amoDg tbe Hormonx performed onl; In tbe pres- 
■Dce of tbe initiated, who will not tesllff. 

PosTMASTRR Gkneral JtMF.s, lo December, wrote 
to Special Attorney Oeorge BH**, urging; that civil suits be hc- 
gnn kgatnst tbe alleged star route swindlers lor the recovery 
«r tbe nuncf Illegally pild them. To this, Mr. Bliss replies 
I civil proeeedinj(s have been delayed hy the Tast amount 
of work necessary in prepsring Ibe criminal casei, but pro- 
rot«es that both cl»ll and criminal proceedings will be pushed 
s rapidly a<i ix contistent with jiinllue to the gnvernment and 
the defendantK. 

Attorney General Brewster has also written to urge a more 
Tigoroiis proseuulion, and to announce that he himseir will 
appear tn court, to ■' lead in the proseinLlon for tbe United 
States." New cases have urlnen throiiKli the Investlinitlon In 
the poi^t-offlce department. Dec. 30, Blls< wrole to Jamev, In 
anitwertoan "Incidental request," to stale his deliberate 
opinion that the poi^tmarter h»s no legal rJKht to reject bld.<, 
regular in foria, for star route coutracti, on the ground thai 
the bidder has heretofore been engaged in fraud against the 
fovernment. It seems that investigation by inspectors dls- 
Bon-red the fact that the bond< entered two jearn ago for the 
proper fulfllmeal of the star route tontratts, ware iargelj 
worthless through the insolvency of the slgufrs. These same 

in March, nod as there is not lime to exuniliie Into tbe suBtul- 
encyofthe sureties on their bond", the postmaster general 
wished to consider them dlsquillSed by law, ou account of the 
previous fraud. Mr. Bliss givhig the opinion that this course 
was Illegal, Mr. .rames petitlan«d the president to recommend 
Immediate legislation authorizing it,whiuh the president did by 
special iiiei!>age to congres", Jan. 6. Thu same day. Attorney 
Bliss appeared before Justice Snell, and filed an information 
agalDst s combiuatioD of star route contractors Tor using 
worthless bonds, and couimitling perjury and subornation to 
perjury. Tbis comliination, beaded by Albert E. Bsonc, en- 
tered 13,110 bids, involving $8,08t,l!i2, the bonds for wbiuh 
were nearly all worthless. On this charKO, A. E. Boone, Sam- 
uel N. Uoyt, John N . MInnix, and W. H. Barringer, J.W. Don- 
ohoe, and E. J. Sweet, are held to bull for esamlnatiou In tbe 
police court, after which, if the charge is BU:<talned,-they will 
be held for trial in the criralnai court. 



SPEAKEK KICIFER AND THE COMMITTEES. 

l>ec. !U Mr. Keifer announced the appointments to the dif- 
irtntstandiirgcommittees. There are 41) of these committees; 
I many that each member Is certain to be asHigoed to two 
r bhree, but it makes a vast difference in hU legislative pow- 
r whether bis committees are important or not, and whether 
B is chairman of any of them. To make his appointments 
olh wise and sali-faclory, the speaker must exercise much 
Ifilomacy. It will not do to make fitness tbe sole test, lor 
III t would tend to Invidious comp^irNons and general dl-'coo- 
ir '. among the members who feel themselves alighted. Still, 



fltness ts the primary object of selection, a fact whlcb Is gen. 
eraily Ignored by tbo correspondents in discnsUng the mem- 
bers' >>clBlms " to consideration. It seems generally expected 
that, in apportioning commtttpn places and honors, the speak- 
er will favor Grjit his party, second, the defeated candidates 
for the speakership, third, thai he will consider tbe senlorlly 
and experience of members, and fourth, the claims of states 

These considerations arc obviously subordinate to the pub- 
lic welfare, but they form a basis for critieism. Speukvr 
Keifer li extensively oritioised on one ground oranotber. Tbe 
Democrats think their leading men have been siigbteil, and 
on the other hand, tbe Stalwarts comment ou tbe DemocraLio 
majorltyln t he public expenditures committee with ex-Speaker 
Randall as chairman. The free traders orltlcise the con- 
-truction of the ways and means coTtroittea, W. D. Reliy, 
chairman, as giving undue adrantige touitra-protection; tbe 
monometalists, that of the coinage committee, as too favorable 
to "Silver." 

But the chief criticism is based on the slighting of Kusson 
and Orlh, of lowH and Indiana respectively, and Keifor's 
rivals in the Repulilican caucus. It is stated, however, that 
Kasson will be offered the chairmanship of a new committee 
■in the Panama canal, for which, judging from his recent ar- 
ticle on the Monroe Doctrine, In the NerlhAmiTicati Review, 
ho has prepared himself. Orth's discontent is more serious. 
(»n the reasHorahllng of congress, Jan, S, after tbe holidays, 
Mr. Ortb rose to protest against his committee assignments— 
namely, to the second place on the committee on foreign affairs, 
and on that on rules, and to the chnirmanship of that on civil 
jervlce reform. He had served twelve years in tbe house, 
longer, with two exceptions, than anyother Republican mem- 
ber; bad served ou many important committees, and as chair- 
man of that on foreign affairs, and felt that an Injustlcu had 
been done to him and bis i-onstlluents. He begged leave to 
resign tbe membership of tbe committee on rules (as altogeth- 
er unbefltilng his dignity) and to announce that ha would 
sliortly Introdiioe a proposition to change the method of se- 
lecting committees. 

Jan. 11, this was done, Mr. Orth oiTering a rasoluHon in- 
'Iructing the committee on civil service reform to Inquire 
into the expediency of changing the mode of selecting com- 

The appointment of committees belongs to the speaker by 
usage only. The original rule of the house, adopted April 17, 
1TS@, directed thai tbe speaker should appoint all committees 
eonsUUng of three or less members. Jan. 13, 1790, this was 
changed to read that nil committees should he appointed by 
the speaker, unless otherwise specially directed by the bouse, 
la whii-b case they shonld be appoiuted by ballot. The discon- 
tented member now proposes a new change, ordering ballots 
in every cose. Tbis would not affect the present arrangement, 
and it Is doubtful whether it would bind the next house, 
should it see flt to redelegate its authority to the speaker. Nor 
is it probable that the resolution will pass, siuce Instead of 
referring the matter to Orth's committee on civil service 
reform, tbe house sent it to the committee on rules, which 
Orth had just left, bis place being Ulied by Reed, of Maine. 

THE FITZ JOHN PORTER CASE. 

The Fitz John Porter case has revived in public interest 
through the conversion of Gen Grant from an attitude of in- 
difference. If not of hostility, to that of an earnest advocate 
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of Porter's innocence. This case dates back to the second 
battle of Ball Bun, fought Aug. 28-30, 1862. By consulting 
the history of this period (which usually gives a map of this 
eyentftil battlefield;, it will be seen that after the defeat at 
Harrison's Landing, in July, the federal armies were forced 
back toward Washington, and that Lee, pressing forward, 
threatened even the federal capital itself. At this time, Mc- 
Glellan was removed from the chief command, and given 
charge of the defenses of Alexandria and Washington, the ad- 
vance armies being intrusted to Gen. John Pope. The change 
of command was offensive to a large portion of the army, which 
had fUll confidence in the ability of McGlellan, and very little 
in that of Pope. The country at this time was greatly excited 
and ready to credit rumors of defection among the troops,and 
especially among the generals in command. This must be re- 
membered, and it must also be remembered that the army 
officers winced under the undeserved denunciation,and looked 
upon Pope's appointment as a concession to the popular furor. 
They did not feel cordially toward their new commander, and 
it must be admitted that the boasting tenor of his speeches 
and orders was not calculated to inspire them with confidence 
in his discretion. His announcement to the house committee 
on the conduct of the war, of his plan of campaign^«to lay off 
on the enemy's flanks,"and<<attackhimdayand night in unex- 
pected places," and finally to force him to «follow him [Pope] 
out into the mountains,'' — may be given as a specimen of what 
seemed to the disillusioned officers very like vaporing. 

But thousrh an officer may be excused for feeling discourag- 
ed, it is his duty to conceal his feelings, and to do his part, 
whatever happens. Discouragement in such cases is no excuse 
for disobedience ; but, on the other hand, it constitutes no 
proof of guilt to show that an officer inwardly despised his 
superior in rank. 

Porter's alleged disobedience was this: When » Stonewall'* 
Jackson was marching upon Manassas Junction, Gen. Pope 
sent orders to Porter to move with his corps at one o'clock in 
the morning of Aug. 28, from Warrenton Junction to Bris- 
towSUtion. This, Porter did not do; he did not start till 
after three o'clock. His excuse was, that the roads were bad, 
and blocked with wagons, and the night so dark that he could 
not march without tiring his men all out, so that they would 
have been unfit for service. Even by daylight it took him 
several hours longer than Pope had allowed him. This was 
supported by abundant testimony. 

On the 28th, Pope attempted to « bag" Stonewall Jackson, 
but failed, Jackson maintaining his communications with Lee 
through Thoroughfare Gap, and fighting vigorously. The 
next day, Pope ordered Porter and McDowell to advance to- 
ward Gainesville, and having established communication with 
Heintzelman, Sigel, and Beno,on the Warrenton Road, to halt. 
The halt was made at the point assigned, but a gap of three or 
four miles remained between Porter and Sigel. To close this 
gap, McDowell went forward. Porter was now left alone, and 
Pope, in ignorance of the situation, and of the force of the 
enemy in front, sent an order, dated 4:30 p.m., telling him he 
was on Jackson's flank, and ordering him to attack at once. 
He obeyed, but by the time he had formed his lines, it was 
dark, and the fight was postponed. 

Fope charged him, in his report, with wilful delay on the 
night of the 27th, and again on the 29th. when he knew a bat- 
tle was going on in front, even before he received peremptory 
orders to engage, which orders he virtually disobeyed in his 
delay. 

On this charge, Gen.Porter was court-martialed in January, 
1863, found guilty, and sentenced to be«cashieredand forever 
disqualified from holding any office of trust or profit under 
the government.*' 

Keenly alive to the disgrace. Gen. Porter and his friends 
petitioned each succeeding administration for a rebenring,but 
in vain, till in 1878, President Hayes appointed a commission. 



consisting of Gens. Schofield and Terry, and Col. Getty, to 
view the case. This commission found so much evidence 
Porter's favor, that it pronounced him not only innocent, 
deserving of the highest praise. When Porter wrote to 
Terry, thanking him as a member of the commission, Tei 
replied, Aug. 26, 1879, that it was not thanks, but pardon tl 
he wished, for having ignorantly done Porter such injustice 
thought and speech for so many years. « It is true," he 
«tbis was through ignorance, but I had no right to be ao 
norant." In the same tone> Gen. Grant, in his letter to Pi 
dent Arthur, Dec. 22, 1881, regrets that during his admini 
tration he had not examined the matter, for which his onl; 
excuse is that he had «got an impression that there 
half-hearted support of Gen. Pope in his eampaigns, and thAfcl 
Gen. Porter, while possibly not more guilty than others, hftp*| 
pened to be placed in a i>o8ition where he could be made 
sponsible for his indifference. I am now convinced," he adds^j 
— after his review of the evidence before the commission 
1879,— « that Gen.]?orter rendered faithful, efficient, and 
telligent service, and the fact that he was retained in com* 
mand of a corps for months after his offenses were said to have 
been committed, is in his favor.'* 

What was the new evidence that justifies this change «>r| 
views, not only on the part of Gens. Grant and Terry, bat (to 
quote from the Haiion) on the part of « every disinterested 
person who has gone over the ground recently?" 

In the first place, new maps and diagrams of the battle 
ground, prepared since the war and the capture of the confed- 
erate archives, show the real condition of things to be very 
different from that reported by Pope. Then, with regard to 
the delay on the morning of the 27th, Pope testified before the 
court-martial that he wanted Porter's corps to help him with- 
stand an expected attack from Jackson early in the morning. 
But on examining his order to Porter, it appears that he said 
that the enemy «had been driven back, but was retiring along 
the railroad," and «we must drive him from Manassas, and 
clear the country between that place and Gainesville." As a 
matter of fact, we believe, Jackson was not « driven back," 
but Pope's intimation to Porter that he wanted him to pursue 
the enemy, would quite justify that general's anxiety not to 
tire his men. 

With regard to the aflUr of the 29tb, it is fully shown that 
Porter was, when left by McDowell, possessed-of full discre- 
tion as corps commander, to fight, advance or retreat, as he 
judged best. That he u»ed this discretion wisely, the new 
plans of the battlefield, showing the position of the forces on 
the other side, afford ample evidence. The 4:30 p. m. order 
which was at first stated to have been delivered at 6 o'clock, 
was not delivered till after 6 ; Porter claims that it was fully 
6:80. McDowell's testimony told heavily against Porter m 
tne court-martial, yet Porter's dispatches to McDowell on the 
afternoon of the eventful 29th, went far to exonerate the ao- 
cused. They show Porter's opinion that the force in front of 
him was overwhelming, and his anxiety to put himself into 
communication with others, which he was unable to do. His 
repeated queries as to McDowell's designs for the night, and 
his warnings as to the enemy's change of position, show any- 
thing but indifference. The last dispatch is dated 6 p.m., and 
shows that up to that time the 4:30 had not been received. 

The evidence of Jackson's reports to Lee, shows that Jack- 
son was at this time reinforced by Gen. A. P. Hill, and was 
quite strong enough to have routed Porter, if attacked. Fur- 
ther, it throws doubt on the other assertion of Pope's, which 
was confirmed by McDowell, that a « terrific battle" raged in 
Porter's front at the time he was hesitating. Porter heard the 
firing to the right of him, but was unable to communicate with 
the combatants. 

It will be seen that the two charges against Porter support 
each other. Porter is practically accused of a treacherous de- 
sire to secure Pope's defeat. Hence his conduct on the 80th, 
should be taken into consideration. On that day he, with his 
corps of 12,000 men, attacked Jackson fiercely. <*So impetuous 
and well sustained were these onsets," reports Jackson, «as to 
induce me to send to the commanding general for reinforce- 
ments, but the timely and gallant advance of Gen. Lonjirstreet 
on the right, relieved my troops from the pressure of over- 
whelming numbers." Kow, just to show how little justice 
Porter could expect from McDowell, we will note that in 1870, 
when a rehearing of the case was applied for, McDowell quot- 
ed this report of Gen. Jackson's, applying it to the battle of 
the 29th, as showing what a victory was lost by Porter's re 
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to Join. Hif micUke was toon pointed out to him^ but he 
^oomlder it his province to correct \V 
krIwpSy as an evidence of the temperament of the accusers 
iVf we should cite the instance of Col. T. C. H. Smith, 
ipe^s stair, who interviewed Porter on the 28 tb, with re- 
to some ammunition, and was so impressed with the 
Tog and indifferent" though «gentlemanlj and courte. 
demeanor of the general, that be reported to Pope that 
ir was a traitor, and paid he '<would shoot him that night 
it aa any crime to Ood was concerned, if the law would 
It.^ And tliis recollection of an indescribable impression, 
d after the charge was made, was treated as serious evi- 
hf the court-martial, 
rnfortonately, there seems to be some disposition to treat 
^r'a appeal for vindication hj restoration to the rank of 
kl» aa a partisan question. This led to a defeat of a bill 
|tlie purpose, during the last congress, but Gen. Grant's 
lion to Porter's cause may give matters a different ap- 



^brcad. 



'ROM Bussia, we hear, Jan 10, that the czar has signed the 
irian ukase, prepared last summer by Melikoff and his 
feagaes. (See vol. 1, p. 86.) By this, the transfer of land 
peasantry, individually or through the mirs, is made 

^tery after Jan. 1, 1888. But instead of giving the land- 
lers full compensation, it is said to grant only eighty per 

of the taxable value. On this lowered valuation, the 
[ta of the peasantry, payable to the government, will there* 
ir be based. The relief afforded by the ukase is now esti- 

id at 19,000,000 roubles. 



'hb recent visit of Mark Twain to Canada, in the vain 

of procuring a Canadian copyright on his new book, calls 
tttlon to the peculiarities of the Dominion copyright law. 
remaining In Canada while his book was first published in 
;landy he obtained a British copyright, which forbade an 
ieensed Canadian reprint, but did not forbid the sale of 

reprints if made in foreign countries. To provide against 
ly he applied to the department of agriculture, which in 
Dominion has charge of the field of literature as well, — 
a local copyright, stating that he had an « elective " domi- 
in Canada. This is a Canadian institution, signifying «an 
Iress or place where delivery will be accepted." It is not 
It is called a «voting residence," by which, in this country, 
tan sometimes maintains citizenship in a different locality 
|m that in which he actually resides, but a place where a 
lI Doiice may, by agreement, be served with binding effect. 
|e department rejected the application, deciding that an 
stive domicile was not the domicile required by the copy- 
it law. They admit that copyrights have been and will be 
mted where a simple, undefined domicile is claimed, but as 

Clemens remarks, this requires that the applicant should 
it on in a general way that he had come to the country to 

,"a strain which the American humorist was afraid to put 
m his reputation for veracity. 



^Ui. 7, the English and French consuls at Cairo received 
Int note from their governments, stating that England and 
LUce consider the maintenance of the khedive's authority 
only possible guarantee of order,and hope for the prosper- 
of Egypt; that they are allied for the protection of such 
Ithorlty from all enemies, external or internal, and therefore 
|pe that this publicly expressed assurance will tend to pre- 

'6, from your history, an sceount of the second battle of Bull Kan ? What 

tAechj«rgea*KntnBt Pnrter? Whnt was htsten'ence? When iras Hre 

inir ordered, and with whiit result? baiumarlse the new erldenc^ Intro- 

lies govern the conduct of ooort-martlaU ? 



vent movements directed against the khedive's author! ty» 
which England and France would certainly unite to oppose.. 
This note has not been well received, either in Egypt or by 
the European powers, neither looking with favor on an exten- 
sion of Anglo-French ipfluence in Egypt. Especially is it 
distasteful to the national party, of which Arabi Bey is a fair 
representative. This party has developed considerable strength 
in the assembly of notables, where it Is formulating rules 
looking toward ministerial responsibility to the assembly, ex- 
cept in regard to the flnancial «control." There is no disposi- 
tion to openly attack this guarantee to the bondholders, yet 
the Nationals are certainly tending toward a demand for the 
withdrawal of foreign supervision, and attack the Anglo- 
French note ai a usurpation. Jan. 12, the British consul gen- 
era], Edward Baldwin Malet, endeavored to allay popular ir- 
ritation, by explaining to Sherlf Pasha that the vole only 
meant a continuance of the close alliance between Eagland 
and France In regard to Egypt. 



No ftirther authentic news has been heard from the crew 
of the Jeannette, that is, later than the report announcing the 
wreck of the vessel. Persons acquainted with the country 
about the mouth of the Lena, say that the crew will receive 
the kindest treatment, and encourage the hope that the men 
in the missing boat are also safe and in good hands. Funds 
have been forwarded, and the state department has telegraph- 
ed to St. Petersburg, requesting that official aid may be freely 
extended. George Kennan, a well known author and traveler, 
says the shipwrecked explorers can return home by any one 
of the following routes: (1) Overland to St. Petersburg by 
the imperial Russian post, via Irkoutsk, Tomsk, Omsk, Eka- 
terineburg and Moscow, or (2) eastward across the Stanovoi 
Mountains, on reindeer sledges, to the seaport of Okhotsk on 
the sea of the same name, and from there by special steamer 
sent from America ; or (8) they may go up the Lena and down 
the Amoor to Nlkolalevak, to meet the same steamer on 
the southern coast of the Okhotsk sea. Mr. P. M. D. Collins, 
who was employed in telegraph building in Siberia in 1866, 
adds that the best route will be the first, that by Moscow ; 
that by this they will travel comfortably in sledges, at the 
rate of 180 miles a day, and will meet with the kindest 
hospitality from the people of the country. Mr. Leigh Smith, 
an Englishman, started in his yacht, the Sira, last summer, 
to explore Franz Josef Land, but with no intention of winter- 
ing in the Arctic ocean. Fears are expressed for his safety, 
and the English admiralty have decided to send a vessel in 
search of the Eira next spring. A Norwegian whaler reports 
neeiog the vessel July 2, steaming southward, and concludes 
that it reached Franz Josef Land, if, indeed, it did not go still 
nearer the pole. 



FROM K AIR WAN TO GABES. 



One of the most notable features of the French advance on 
Kairwan was Gen. Forgemol'^ thirteen-day march from Te- 
bessa, Algeria. Oct. 16, the French struck camp at Beccarla, 
nine miles east of Tebeesa, and marched to Ras el Aioun, on 
the Tunisian frontier. After a day spent in chastising the 
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Arab tribes who opposed its progress, the column marched 
via Hydra to Himont el Ajem, reaching there Oct. 20. The 
next day brought it to Ouiden el Etenem, whither some of the 
weaker tribes came to treat for peace. From here the army 
moved toward Henchir Sbeitla, but was met, Oct. 23, by some 
4,000 hostile Arab horsemen. After a prolonged skirmish, they 
succeeded in reaching Sheitla, where a day's halt was made. 
Oct. 25 and 26, the march was renewed, passing Cordiat el 
Haifa and L'ivel el Foul,toEl Hawaret, the insurgents resist- 
ing at nearly every step. The next day's march brought them 
to Biar Zolass, within sight of Kairwan. Most of the places 
mentioned are too Insignificant to appear on the maps. The 
column consisted of 7,000 combatants, consisting of 8,800 
camels and 1,50Q mules, which carried thirty days' rations. 
Though delayed, the column was never seriously endangered, 
being immensely superior to the enemy in equipment and 
discipline. 

' The presence of the Algerian contingent of Moslem soldiers 
was calculated to impress the Kairwanis with the hopelessness 
of their cause. Feeling that all was indeed lost when Moslems 
joined the campaign against them, the venerable guardians of 
the shrine so far yielded as to escort the French vl-itors about 
the city. A plan of the city was made by the French topo- 
graphical department. Kairwan lies northwest by southeast, 
is pear shaped, with a walled circumference of 8,472 yards. 
The walls are of small brick, thirty feet high and from seven 
to twelve feet thick. From the Tunis Gate on the west, a 
broad street bisects the city to the Bab el Djuluddia (Tanner's 
Qate) looking east toward Susa. Extensive suburbs surround 
each of the five gates, so that the extramural population 
forms an important part of the city. The architecture is de- 
scribed as a conglomeration presenting some very fine speci- 
mens. Of speci-il interest are the shrines of Okba and Syed 
Abdullah Ben Adam ehBdawi es Saheb, the companion of the 
prophet. A good description of these shrines, as well as ol 
the many other places of Interest in Kairwan, is to be found 
in the London Weekly Times of Nov. 26. The governor of the 
city is Gen. Muhamed Mourabat. The office, though in the 
gift of the bey, is by fixed custom in the possession of the Mou- 
rabat family, whose hereditary lien upon the office is second in 
strength only to that of the house of Abadleh on the Mecca 
Sherifate. (See p. 167.) The governor's appointment was 
not recent, as the first dispatches led us to suppose, and his 
presence with the French army of invasion was accidental, he 
having gone to Tunis to protest against the occupation Fear- 
ing his influence if left behind, Gen. Saussier tried to induce 
him to accompany the column in its march southward to Gaf- 
sa, but he emphatically refused to go. 

Accompanied by Gen. Saussier, the commander in chief of 
the Franco-Tunisian armieii, Forgemoi's column, Nov. 10, 
started to return on its route as far as the river Fekka, then 
to turn south to the oasln of Gafsa in the Djerid, and from 
there to return to Tebeftsa by way of the oases of Nefta and 
Tozer in southwestern Tunis and Algeria. Meanwhile, Gen. 
Logerot marched southwest toward Gabes (or Cabes). Both 
expeditions met with considerable resistance. All Ben Amar, 
chief of the Ouled Ayar tribe, succeeded in eluding the three 
columns sent to surround him, and went south to join AliBen 
Kalifa, who was at the head of a confederation in the south- 
east, and who claimed to act under the inspiration of the 
Turkish porte. This was about Nov. 20. At the same time 
the bey appointed, as governor. of the south«»ast, M. Joseph 
Allegro, formerly Tunisian consul at Bona, and afterward, 
through French influence, governor of the Kroumir district. 
Later dl^pa^ches are meagor and uncertain. Nov. 27, wr 
are told that Forgemol has pussed through Gafsa, without op- 
po«itiOii for it was neither w^ulled nor lortified, and is pushing 

Truce the routine from Tehewift to Kftirwan. Alwo nroposfd return route. 
WliHt C4n you u*!! ot the ancienthUt -ry or soathprn Tutil* (p 63). Of HDi-leni 
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on. Gen. Logerot seems to be at or within reach of 
engaged in punishing the rebellious villages. Next, 
proposes to march upon Ben Kalifa on the Tripolitan 
and Tnpoli becomes excited with fear of invasion. Hut 
rains so interfere that he abandons this campaign, we 



(Dec. 10), and will march northward via Sfax to Sasi 
couraged by this movement, the rebels commit new depi 
tions, and Gen. Logerot stops to puninh them, and, finding 
difficult, postpones the Sfax expedition. Dec. 27, the 
mama tribe, numbering 2.800 tents, were expected at 
to make submls^'ion, which led to the hope that the soath 
nisian confederation was di<tbanding, but this hope 'vri 
sive, as appears from later reports of Ben Kalifa's operat 
south of Gabes. 

Such is ihe story of the later dispatches up to Jan. 10. 
the rest we are told that Lord Lyons, British ambi 
protests against the summary ejectment of M. Levy, a Brii 
subject, from the Enfida property, which was turned orer 
the Marseillaise company; also against other high-handed 
ceedings of the army of occupation. Italy, too, is in a eb] 
state of protestation, but, in spite of all this, the Freneh 
tinue to strengthen their hold on the country, their Isl 
movement being to substitute French Kendarmes lor nal 
police in the cities. Increased sickness among the troops 
cause a partial withdrawal of the army, but French tiiilat 
in the government will remain supreme. 



REACTION IN PRUSSIA. 



Wllhelm I, King of Prussia, and also emperor of 
has issued a "rescript," dated Jan. 4, and addressed to 
Prussian ministry. It reminds them that <* the right of 
king to direct the government of Prussia is restricted, 
abrogated by the constitution," and that though the ol 
acts of the king are carried out by and through bii mini 
they still remain the acts of the king,who alone is respondl 
for them. The Prussian constitution is declared to be an 
pression of the monarchical tradition, resting In its devd( 
ment, on the relation of the king to the people, which relal 
cannot be transferred to ministers. «It is, therefore,Qiy 
he adds, « that in Prussia, and also in the legislative bodies < 
the empire, no doubt will be allowed to attach to my right, ^ 
that of my successor, to personally direct the policy of 
government." 

There is no uncertain sound about this. It ii intended 
an indirect answer to those who in the Reichstag, as well 
in the Prussian Diet, attack Chancellor Bismarck as the 
thor of the government policy. On the contrary, the 
here asserts, Bismarck has been but an instrument in 
ing his sovereign's will. 

The king's claim to right,— hereditary, if not also divisi 
to personally direct the government through ministert 
sponsible only to himself, is not a new one, and is fully ji 
fled by the Prussian constitution. By this lundamental law* 
proclaimed Jan 21, 1850, but modified from time to time 
royal decree — the king is vested with legislative, as wdli 
executive functioos, having both a veto and the right of 
posing laws. He has also the right to appoint members of 
Qerrenhaus, or house of lords, as will be seen from the 
Ing account of its composition: « It Is composed of, firsts 
princes of the royal family, who are of age, inclading 
scions of the formerly sovereign families of HofaenzoU 
Hechingen and HohenzoUem-Simaringen; secondly, of 
chiefs of the mediatised princely houses recognized by 
congress of Vienna, to the number of sixteen in Pi 
thirdly, the hpaus of the territorial nobility formed hy 
king, numbering some fifty members; fourthly, a number< 
life peers, chosen by the king; fifthly, eight titled nobi 
chosen by landowners of the eight provinces of Prussia; 
ly, representaiives of universities, heads of <cbaptAi%*J 
burgomasters of towns of 60,000 inhabitants; and iei 
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onlimited number of life members appointed by tlie 

mioifltrj of state, of ten departments, is appointed hj 

ig» and removable at his pleasure. Remembering the 

lie temperament of King TVllhelmy there is nothing in 

«laim that need greatly surprise anyone, yet it is a disap- 
tt to thoee in Prussia and elsewhere, who believed 

the king was not insensible to the progress of liberal 

M who have followed the evolution of the British min- 

f, will note that the government of Prussia is in much the 

pbaae as that of England in the reign of James I. 

is the same claim of the sovereign of divine right to rule 

the implication that the « rights of the people'' are con- 

from the crown, made of grace, and not from a sense 

itice. The ministry is in much the same phase. In King 

I.*a time, the Privy Council, appointed by the king, 

id the only ministry. Under one name or another this 

Li had existed from the earliest ages of the British mon- 

r, and, indeed, still exists, but in very reduced circnm- 

I, its powers and privileges being usurped by the 

let council,'' originating in the time of Charles I. So 

power was acquired by the house of commons during 

Commonwealth, that we ilud it impeaching Lord Treasur- 

Danby, in spite of the resistance of Charles II. Here 

iT similarity occurs. By political fiction, the « king can 

wrong," — t. f.^ is irresponsible, so that the vengeance of 

[commons must be visited on the king's advisor, just as the 

itag would like to make Bismarck responsible for the 

^ror^s acts. Lord Danby was impeached, and sent to the 

iTy for a letter to the French government which contained 
itscript in the king's own handwriting, declaring that 
[letter was written at his express command. This view of 
^prime minister's responsibility, which the German liberals 
inclined to take, and would take, were they but strong 
;b, would work a radical change in the political situation, 
the further development of the British ministry, con- 
history from James II to Victoria I, or better still, A. C. 
Id's "The Crown and its Advisors."] 
Ung William's rescript goes on to say that, «lt is the duty 
ij ministers to support my constitutional rights, by pro- 
ig them from doubt and obscurity, and I expect the same 
all ofiSlcials who have taken the oath of loyalty to me. I 
far from wishing to restrict the freedom of elections, but 
^tloaaries intrusted with the execution of my official acts 
bound to support the policy ot my government, even at 
elections. I shall acknowledge the faithful discharge ol 
duty, and shall expect all officials, remembering their oath 
lUegiance, to hold aloof, even at elections, fsom all agita- 
It against my government." 

»re is something that the Germans must renent. By custom 

^Prussian civil official is barred from political work. In so 

;ea he has transgressed the custom, it has been chiefly in 

Interest of the government. The emperor here virtually 

the political support of bis civil officers, on pain of dis- 

il, for the threat can mean nothing else. 

trther evidence of the reaction in Prussia appears in Bis- 

l's (or Wilhelm's) negotiations with the pope. The dis- 

of Jan. 7 says that, in a note to the Qulrinal, the Prus- 

ft, chancellor states that in his opinion the pope'b independ- 

eannot be regarded as merely an Italian question, and 

les an international congress of the powers, adding that 

da, Austria, Germany and Spain favor the project. 

years ago, Bismarck was engaged in rigorously subduing 
f Soman Catholic Church,in Prussia, to the secular power ol 
^government. Now, he is out with his former allies, the 
lis, and is seeking an alliance with the clericals. Ueuce 
»posea not merely to restore the independence of the 
Catholic Church in PruSbia, but the protection of the 

does King WlliUra*t rescript rlftim ? Whftt Is the ebject of this asser- 
itie king's rlfflits ? Wbst are these r ghts, nnder the Prussian cooHttiu- 
HuW Is cne nerreDhiUscomtios«*d ? com.xire the present phase of 
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toe of Blsmarca's note ? 
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pope, who is, politically, lae muoJucI uf the king ol Italy. -L^ 
his explanations in the Reichstag, In the latter part of Novem- 
ber, Bismarck stated that the negotiations with the Vatican 
were wholly Prussian, and did not concern the empire. This 
may be true, and yet, if, as the dispatches intimate, Bismarck 
intends to comply with the pope's request (of last September) 
to put the holy see under European protection, it means the 
re-establishment of the pope's temporal power, which the im- 
perial power will be called upon to sustain against the deter- 
mined resistance of Italy, and possibly of France. 

Recent reports have confirmed the rumor that Bismarck 
offered the ecclesiastical town of Fulda, Prusbia, as a proper 
rei«idence for the pope, should he feel inclined to leave Rome. 
To thiaithe Reichstag could not very well object, but itis one 
thing to offer the church protection in Prussia, and quite 
another to propose to protect it in Italy; so that if the report 
of the Qulrinal note proves true, Bismarck will be roundly 
denounced for disingenuousness (to put it mildly) at the next 
session of the Reichstag. 



NECROLOGY OF 1881. 



It is customary, in business, to sum up the gains and losses 
of the past twelve months, at the beginning of the new year. 
But in life, since we scarcely know the value of our public 
characters till we have lost them, it is the custom to note only 
the losses. In the necrology of 1881, the assassinations of the 
Czar Alexander II, and of Prehident Garfield, furnish a tragie 
element not likely soon to be equaled. Among statesmen and 
politicians we have lost Beaconsdeld, Drouyn de Lhuys, Emile 
de Girardin, Baron Yon Haymerle, Stephen Foster, Fernando 
Wood, Matthew Carpenter, Henry Stanbery, and Gen. Jos. 
Lane. Also Rio Banco, the BraUlian emancipator of 1871, 
Count Arrivabene, Dufaure, Biuntschli, and Wm. B. Lawrence. 
In literature we miciS, first and greatest, Carlyle; also De 
Hauranne, J. U. Burton, J. G. Palfrey, M. Littre, Benfey, 
Lotze, Dingelstedt, Cossa, W. R. Wallace, Allred B. Street, 
and Sydney Lanier. Jos. Spedding, Dean Stanley, De Saint- 
Victor, W. R. Grey, and Mrs. S. C. Hall. Also among publish- 
ers, Muller, Sabin, and Fields. Also the journalists, Durivage, 
Holland, and Hudson. Among practical scieutistSfWeyprecut, 
Dr. Hayes, Marie tte. Wood, Gould, Morgan, Rolleston, and 
Dr. Bache. Art has lost Merle, Verbeoclchoven, and Rechter, 
and also Yieuxtemps, violinist, and Sothern, actor. Of our 
generals, we have lost Patterson, Buruside, Croolce, Upton, 
Pemberton, and Eilpatrlck at home, and Colley,Yon dcrTann 
and Benedek, abroad. From the pulpit, Bishop £. O. Haven, 
and Leonard Bacon, Morley Purthou, McHale, and the Sec- 
ond Adventist, Cummings; from the bar or bench, Justice 
Clifford, and several judges of the state and supreme courts, 
and from business life. Col. Thomas A. Scott, Baron James 
Rothschild, and Wm. G. Fargo. 

We can mention but a few, and these, perhaps, not the 
greatest names, but simply the best known. 
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THOSE QUESTIONS AGAIN. 



In explanation of our change of front in the matter of ques- 
tions, we must say that remonstrances of those who were 
using them to stimulate research in advanced pupils has over- 
persuaded us, and we will, tlierefere, continue to insert quer- 
ies after the class question on the information contained in 
the paper. To those who contemplate using these queries, we 
would say, do not be discouraged if the results of your search 
are meager. Half of life is spent in finding what you want to 
know, and the other half in finding where it can be learned. 
As an example, we give our guess to the queries, promising 
that we do not speak ex cathedra', and make no pretense to in- 
fallibility. The numbers indicate the questions in the order of 
their occurrences. 

1. Apparently not, there having been no remarkable change 
in the market value of the outstanding bonds. Still if the hold- 
ers believe in the ability of the party to carry out its pro- 
gramme of repudiating the unpaid interest (funded) for the 
war and reconstruction period, it is hard to see why the bonds 
should not decline. 
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2. Hanjrinil various, according to pirticuUr phu««f Iniftn- 
ity. Sea Buy's Medical .Turistprudenua of iowiiity. 

3. Can't bE cartaiQ. Tbink it was Monroe, after Ihceraof 
good feeling" and before tbe Missouri compromlae. 

i. Ab far as a protnlge ; I>ut moat nations reserve tbe right to 
witbdran if circiimaUkncei obange materially. If a valuable 
ctinMderation has been received, of course the niition c»n not 
bonarably nitbdraw from iti compact. 

5. During the present century. Before 1800, Iront tbe voy- 
age of tlie Cabota. in IITO, tbere had bean sIk or eigiit expedl- 
tloDH in search ofanortbwest pasnagr?. See Uarcwig'e Polar 

and Tropical Worid. Because, being completely surrouodetl 

by lee, it la considered inaccessible. 

6. Horace Gray, Ist circuit— Me., N. H., Mass uid N.J. 
Ward Hunt, 2d circuit— N. Y., Vt. and Conn. Wm. Strong, 
3d circuit— Pa., N.J. and Del. Cbief Justice MorritOD R. 
Walte— Md., W. Va., Va., N. C, and 8. C. .los. P. Bradley, 
Eth circuit— Ga., Fla,, Ala,, Mils., La. and Texas. Stanley 
Maltbena, OCb circuit, Ky., Mii-b. Uhiu and Tenn. J. H. Har- 
lan. Ttli circuit— III., Ind. and Wis. 8. F. Miller, 8tb circuit- 
Iowa, Kan., Minn., Mo., Neb., and Col. S. J. Field, 9th cir- 
cuit— Cal., Nev. and Oregon. No. See tentb constUutlonsl 

T. Tba commons were of llttie importance till the reign of 
James I, when tlicy claimed tbe right to advise the kingoa all 
matters concerning the public welfare. Under ChaHea I and 
Cnarlea II, lliey began to bold tbe Individual luemiiera of tbe 
cubinet responsible for tbe klug'a misdeineanora. William 
and Mary inatiluted tbe first cobefnt ministry; bIdgo then 
the power of theuotnmoni baa steadily Increased. Fnra state, 
meiit of the respective powers of the crown, cabinet aod com- 
mons, see '-The Crown and Its Advlaors," by A. C. E wald. 

Recollect the principle of grawtb In tbe power of tbe com- 
moDB. All European kingdoms (except Germany, Austria, 
Rtiiaia and Scandinavia) with tbeir colonies; aUo Brazil. In 
re pu1>1lcs cabinets are usually appointed by the preildent. 
Tbe Switzerland chamber appoints an executive council. Tbe 
Egyptian cbamlicr baa Just begun to assert Its claim to Lold 
the mliilarty reaponsltile. 

H. Because it exceeds their office, which la that of minister 

rnot nila»lonary)or»clvllgovcrnrapnl, not of a propaganda. 

Ncvt to nothing, since it is doubtlul if Peru would, or could, 
pay even 1 per cent on auch a debt. 

9. Private citizens. 

!<'. No ; but he can, in some cases, be impeached for neglect 
of duty. 

11. An Invasion by tbe French, during Napoleon's conquests. 

la. Caucus cornea from caikers, accoriliog to Webster'a dlc- 
ttunary. The nominating caucus was Invented by tbe father 
of i^amnei Adams. 

13. Largely. Thessaly contains fertile farming lands, but 

Is til cultivated and thinly settled. 

14. Nearly all. But largely in proportion to their degree of 

civlliMtion -In England direct taxed include (1) aBseaaed 

taxes, dating from tbe smoke-fartbingB paid, at the time oftbe 
Norman conquest, on every cblmney ; (S) Income tax, Invented 
In 1708 by Mr. Pitt, and (3) local rates, extant in Saxon tlmea 
and probably the outgrowth of a land rent. Conault "Taxation 
of tbe United Kingdom," by R. D. Baxter; also Smith's 

"Wealth of Nations." Tbey are not aupposed to alTect 

tbeieatall, but often do, indirectly. 



BOOK NOTICES. 



Methods o^■ Teaching in Country School. — By G, 

Dallas Liiid, Danville, Ind. Price 11.25. 

The value of this work la that it takes the country —the un 
graded-scLool — teacher right where he begins to ask himself 
''Wliat must 1 do to become a successful teacber," and con- 
ducts him through bii manifold duties, setting forth in direct 
and vigorous language the neceaaary quallflcatlona for a teach- 
er, and the proper method of organizing and conducting tbe 
acboois. Of the value of the hints respecting the various du- 
ties of organizing classes and uondtlctln); classes, equipping 
tbe school room, etc., each teacber muac judge for himself, but 
the chief purpose of the book Is accomplished when teachera 
have i:onsidercd and criticized It. A teacher's guide is not a 
recipe book, to be hlludly followed, but a work to arouse 
thought as to the proper metboda of discharging the every, 
day duties of life, boalUe as the mind of the reader may be to 
^•isnevatlon Ruggoited. Bj far the greater part of the book 



It giveu up to a practical dlseuafton of the approved methodt 
of teaching each branch of the common achcml atudies, taken 
In their natural order. Here, help for tbe teacber Is furnished 
just where ha wants It, with many hlnta tg rectify bis own 
conception of the subject, and to enable blm to impart hie 
Ideaa aailsractorily to tbe pupil. A chapter of pracliuai id- 
vice on miscellanenut subjects Is alBD given, and another of ' 
quotations from dUtiogutshed persons, bearing on tbe teacher's 
dally work. 
NOKUAL OUTLINES of the Common School Blanches. By G.Da; 

lis Und. Daavllle, [nd, Frice ft. 

This book is designed Vi faollitate teaching by loploe. Believing tbai 
a system which prompts mve-llgation, which leails to ih^- study or 
sulijecta as presented In manf books, rather than tn ibe memorijlng ol 
liifomiailan presenled In one book, is the most elTectiTB Dietbod— ih« 
anthoihas here prepared a topical ODiIyiilaOf the common braochee to 
be laid before pupils, lostimatstH them in their aaareb for knowledge 
The design of the book is eioellenC, and its execolion, so far as we cic 
Jnilge without actual test, very fair Indeed. Bach study is prcf«c«] 
with a cbapter of hmta to teacbsrs, giving thsaotlior-s views as tn the 
best manner of condactluc the series of lesaona. Outlines uf tbeim 
'lies of tJolted states history, ge<%raphy, arithmi^tic, gnuiDur, uiij 
liliyriOlDgT, a'B given in full, nn appeaillx adding much infann.icinn 
concerning theaa and other subjects, such as the use of tbe dlctlonai;, 
tbe study of chemistry, of batAuy and of aeology, etc., a llat of jowl 
bnoks fur learhers, anrl a gliissary, giving the denvition and a gHlflrnnu ' 
lit tbe names of the dllcreni stales, their moiioes nicknames, eic A 
book of IM* kind lailmoi,tani>cesBlty toa teacher vho wishes (i>e.-<s[it 
v>mvwhat from theroutlasof the t4ixt books, and, without InaiitLjtijLg 



MAGAZINES. 



—The short atories In Hitrftr't Vsitng PmfU tm tbe Holidays, Hm. 

Ul.l1S,aree9peDi.illyeommendabla. Firsccomes l.S'ly Rags.byUar- 
garet Eytinge, In whioli tbe beautiful lady mskes |i'«ce between tin 
rival parties of school boys~lhe Woods and Tins. Then com* the two 
dlnrles for Che Obnstmas uumb.'r, Shammck, or the Chrisimis Pin- 
niers, by Frank R, Stockt >D, and A Perfect Christmas, by Wm. 0. 
Stoddanl. The flrst Is axoellent. and the aeoond vary fair. Commend- 
rible, too, are A Christmas Uystery, by Mra. Frank HcUtrthy, lad 
MarJorlB'B New Year's Kvo, but we wonder if children -boys es|«clil- 
1y— neve room pUIn of the amouulof goody-goody. Uoidsn Kule-y Kn- 
Iment that la rung in on them with tba Christmas lioliOays. Old plou. 



nidot 



iioeeyoatry, Ou 

UoliJay oMade . . 

by Frank E converse. Tber 

prose, beautifully, ---'- -^ 



.li.lay di 



l>u(thei>o..ror| 
m.(Hufc-J)frL 



f>o<'r orphan vbo 



Jitheo 



are also inoumenhle bits of poetry or 
of The Queen of Hasrts, from dn>ruigi 



by B Csldecott. 

—Si. Nickulai, for January, opens with Uax and tho Wonder Flow- 
er, the frontispiece, by Robert Blum, and the stor^ by Julia D.»y 
A very hackneyed plot. A. better story of treaaoro irote is The Mio 
with the Pea, by Hon, Jeremlab Cnrtln. Quit* as original and enier- 
tiduing are Frank Bellew's Bones, and Bowwows and 3o[tbie Swell'' 
The Cow that Considered. Semi bulorical tales am The portei's Iwn 
Collar, by David Eer, and the continuation of Ke. Iyer's Kecolleclioo 
of a Drummer Boy. For the rest. The Poor Count's Chrigtmas, oon. 
eODi'.lndes in this number, and the serials, Donald lud D >rDthy. byH' 
Dodg',and Tbe Hoosler School -bay, by Edward Eggleston, coatiaaa ^ 
interest that Is becoming quite absorbmg. How to Make Puppet Sbuv), 
by Daniel C. Beard, describes, with II lustrations, tbe propsr methoi ("i 
puppet iliiiw, together viUi 
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ipokon fur the per6in.._. . 
■ •|M.|/ J vuDr.Uollan^'sbiiokl.as Iheyaiipesr- 
of yuung i.eopls: and Jobn Lewees a- '— ' 
, Otters. I'oc -■ --■ - 



C. IX>vls,aodlilrB-L.M. B 

admiiablestory,"fureTery little folk, ' Ch> 
gether, we And llttie lu critlciio, and very i 
celteni magazine.wbiohls capldiy growing 
lish language is spoken. 



^rses, all good, a 
..^., .-..garsi Vandpgrid, a^.r- 
lould we overlnok Slloev lnjra'* 



nmMlIc tflleace at ilis Illinois Indaiiilsl TTnlnrsiin 
TRBOQera' Table Tslk,"b7 Dr. J. It.Bnfoin edncsUoml 
. B. Pisksrd, Prof. Jai. H. Smart, and othsrs. 
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00NTSNT8. 
HisTosT OF THB WosXiD from January 16 to St. 

At Homs —News Notes— End of the Oniteau Case— The Refunding 
▲etof 1881— The Second Battle of Bull Run. 

ABBOjiD.—News Note*— The Fall of Oambetta— The Austria Slavo. 
nlan Insurrectioo— The Hohenzollems and Their GoyerameDt^-Jour- 
ney Thrr>agh Siberia. 

Fob DKCLAMATiOK.-Quality of Garfleld's Greatness. 

To THK TSAOHBs.— The Use of Questions. 

lAoonica. 

LiTBBATiXBB.— Book Nolices— Kagashiea. 



Tn3fs: -Seveaty-fiTe cents per year for fingte copy; in clubf lent to 
BepavAte Pemonal AddrcMca, 60e eaelft ; Five copies to one 
address, i»,y>\ Eleven copies to one address, I5.00. Binder (Emenoa's pat- 
ent) 50 cents extra. 
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FROM JANUARY 16 TO 81. 



From India we have news of the disooyery of a conspiracy 
afainst the British residents in NepaoL Upwards of eighty 
eonspirators have been arrested, and a number of native 
officers tried by a military court, condemned and executed. 

Ayoob Khan has been ordered by the Shah of Persia to 
gather his followers, and leave Meshed. He says he will 
depart when the Shah grants him the allowance that he needs, 
and that his ultimate purpose is to join the Russians. South- 
em Afghanistan is greatly excited by the- Ameer's execution 
of Mahomed Jan, and other state prisoners. A new insur- 
rection may be expected. 

From South Africa, we hear of fighting among the native 
tnbes, aided by Boer mercenaries. 

The Sultan of Morocco, Muley-Hasan, has pledged his 
cooperation with the French effort to suppress the frontier 
raids between Algeria and Morocco. 

In Tunis, the second brother of the bey was arrested, 
Jan. 17, on the charge of conspiring agunst the government. 
He has been making himself conspicuous as an opponent of 
French influence, and to this his arrest is attributed. 

In iigyptfthe Anglo-French note^ instead of strengthening 
the Elhedive, has seriously weakened him. The Nationalists 

in the chamber now demand the control of the '^budget,'* 

that is, the right to vote the annual appropriations, and thus 
to contrd public expenditure. This directly affects the inter- 
ists of the bondholdera Italy, Austria and G^many object 
^ ^"^0 proposed Angte-French interference. 






The insurrection in Herzegovina is becoming serious,tihough 
there is, of course, no doubt that Austria can crush it The 
prince of Montenegro has prodaimed the neutrality ofhis state, 
but it is doubtf qI if he can enforce it, and an Austrian occu- 
pation seems inevitable. 

The Servian Skuptchina was opened, Jan. 22, by Prince 
Milan, who announced, among other things, the completion 
of a commercial treaty with the United States. 

In Germany, Bismarck has achiev3d a partial triumph, in 
that his challenge to the liberals remains unanswered. On the 
24th, he attacked his opponents in the Reichstag, reminding 
them, in a very overbearing manner, that it was to the king 
and not to parliament, that Germany owed her position, and 
winding up with a personal challenge to any one to accuse 
him of cowardice. For this speech he was publicly thanked 
by the emperor. Another victory for the government was 
the passage of the bill appropriating forty millions of marks 
for the incorporation of Hamburg in the Zollverdn. 

France has had a commercial panic, and a change in the 
ministry, the former caused by speculation in the stock of a 
favorite company. The change in the ministry brines M. 
De Freycinet into the premiership, and is i^bstantia^ the 
return to power of the Ferry ministry. 

Irish affidrs have received a slight accession of interest 
through the action of 0*Connell, an outlaw leader, who has 
turned state's evidence. Pamell, Dillon, O'Kelly and O'Brien, 
have received notice that they are remanded to prison for a 
further period of six months ; hence they will not take their 
places in parliament at the beginning of the new session. 

From South America, it appears that Chili will annex the 
Bolivian Antofagasta as well as the Peruvian Tarapaca. 

Jan. 26, President Arthur sent to the Senate the more re- 
cent correspondence between the state department and its 
representatives in Peru and ChiL It thus transpired, among 
other important developments, that there had been a com- 
plete change of policy on the part of the government, after 
Blaine's retirement Blaine's instructions to Envoy Trescott, 
take very much the same tone as the celebrated ^^Lynch me- 
moranduuL" But as soon as Mr.Frelinghuysen assumed charge 
he immediately modified these instructions, assuming an en- 
tirely neutral position in South American affairs. 

The Gmteau trial has at length ended in a verdict of 
** Gmlty." A new trial is possible, but not probable. Con- 
gress has discussed much, but done little in the way of legis- 
lation. 

The report of the committee on rules on Mr. Orth's 
resolution concerning the future construction of the hofise 
committees, was debated Jan. 16-19. It proposed an increase 
in the membership of the committees, to satisfy the mal- 
contents. It was recommitted by a vote large enough to en- 
sure its defeat 

The executive committee of the national board of health 
has declared small pox to be epidemic in the United States, 
and has established quarantines. 

Among the deaths of the fortnight, are those of ex-Gov. 
A. H. Bullock, of Massachusetts, and of Hon. Olarkson N. 
Potter, of New Tork. 
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An article in the Nation for Jan. 12,arrai^ing the Virginia 
Bea4jQ8ter programme, as set forth in Gk>y. Cameron'i mes- 
■age, is supplemented bj Senator J. W. Johnston's paper in 
the February ^TortA Amtrican Review, Gov. Cameron men- 
tions that 8 per cent interest is the average amount of inter- 
est paid bj the debtor class, apparently offsetting the debtors 
that pay more by the insolvent debtors who pay none. Great 
Britain is the only country which pays but three per cent. 
The plea that the state is unable to pay, is attacked, with fig. 
ures from the treasurer's report, showing that the state is 
well able to meet its obligations. According to the custom of 
the North American Review^ we may expect to see the other 
side presented in the next number of the magazine. This 
Blv>uld be very gratifying, for the Funders seem to have alto- 
gether the best of the argument so far. As to the party pro- 
gramme, it is partly outlined in Biddleberger's bill to defeat 
the act making interest coupons receivable for taxes. The di- 
rect repeal of this act was set by the courts. To get around 
this decision, the new bill proposed that tax collectors shall 
reeeive coupons only «for examination," and pending this 
shall collect the taxes in lawful money. The genuineness of 
the coupons must then be ascertained by a jury trial in the 
county court, with its usual expense .and delay, after which 
the coupons will be received and the money refunded. It is 
expecting, of course, that taxpayers will refuse to take coup- 
ons in business transactions with the bondholders, on the 
ground that it is too much trouble and expense to get them 
taken for taxes. In such case the value of the bonds and 
coupons must decline. This seems to be the purpose of the 
bill, for the goveriynent could call in outstanding coupons for 
examination at a small expense, and thus avoid the necessity 
for a separate trial on each small payment. 



BUD OF THE GUITEAU CASE. 



Jan. 25, the trial of Charles J. Guitean ended in a verdict 
of ^Guilty as indicted," rendered by the jury after a very 
brief consultation. The counsel for defense have moved for a 
new trial, which will postpone the sentence of the prisoner, 
at least till next July. The verdict was received by the pub- 
lic with unseemly demonstrations ef joy, being celebrated in 
some cases as though it were a victory in an election contest. 
For although most people will approve of the verdict as sub- 
stantially just, the trial has been undignified to the point of 
scandal, which is materially increased by firing a salute of 
guns in honor of the jury. 

Whether the criticisms passed upon the presiding judge are 
just or not, we must leave it for legal critics to determine. 
There appears much to be said on both sides, and the legal 
customs which have almost the force of law, seem to forbid a 
forcible silencing of the prisoner. There is another point to 
consider. Visitors to the court-room assure us that the re- 
marks of the accused, for the most part, were inaudible both to 
the andience and to the judge, and could not detract from tbe 
tragic nature of the trial. His occasional outbreaks were re- 
proved, so that the dignity of the court was preserved. In 
the press reports of the trial the muttered retorts of the 
prisoner appear as prominently as the addresses of the law- 
yers, and give a false impression of the scene that actually 
occurred. 

But there is another sense in which the Guiteau trial has 
been scandalous. It has thrown discredit not only upon the 
conduct of the trial in this particular instance, but upon the 
law itself, which has so confused matters as to make so extend- 
ed and so comprehensive a trial necessary. To quote from 



Judge Cox's charge, it was ««hardly a matter of dispute" tbat 
the accused shot the president, or that the wound was mortal, 
or that the homicide was committed with malice aforethought, 
<« if the prisoner was capable of criminal intent or malice*" 
The only question before the jury was whether or not tiie 
prisoner was «< irresponsibly insane." The summoning of 
^insanity experts" as witnesses was a dear admission that the 
jury was not qualified to judge of insanity, except by reliance 
on this or that authority. To aid them in coming to a decision, 
Judge Cox instructed them, first, that by law, ^sanity was an 
essential element in crime, and second, that the law presumed 
every man sane until he was proved otherwise. This seema 
to be the law in the District of Columbia, as it is also in moat 
of the states, but New Hampshire, Nebraska, Tennessee, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, New York and 

North Carolina, pursue the more logical method of demandiog 
proof that the man is sane, and giving the prisoner the benefit 
of a reasonable doubt on the subject. To say that the law 
u presumes" sanity is about the same as saying that the law 
presumes identity. It is true that if no question is raised on 
tbese points, tbe law is easily satisfied, but if there is any 
doubt, the accused would seem to have as logical a claim to it 
in one as in the other. A more reasonable theory would be 
that crime is legally crime, whoever is guilty of it, but that 
the clemency of the law releases the feeble-minded from ex- 
piation, according to the degree of their irresponsibility. The 
evolution of the plea of ^irresponsibility" can be traced firom 
tbe earliest ages, when beasts, and sticks and stones were con- 
demned for murder. The first concession was the permission 
to the owner to release the insensate convict by paying a fine 
or dcodand. Finally, the law took account of the fact that 
free pardon might be granted to sensate things without injury 
to society, and acted accordingly. In the same way, the law 
might extend its mercy (as the jury is usually inclined to do) 
to maniacs, imbeciles and ^cranks," and even to the ignorant 
and savage, in proportion to their moral irresponsibility, aris- 
ing ftom mental infirmity. This is mere theory, of course, 
but it seems more logical than the plan of classifying all crim- 
inals as either perfectly sane and responsible, or as insane and 
therefore objects of reverence on the Turkish inspiration 
theory. Such a view might be taken in charging the jury as 
at present, or still better, all convicts, sane or insane, could 
be turned over to a commission, empowered to pardon or 
commute the sentences of those who were found mentally 
unfit subjects for punishment. 



THE BEFUNDING ACT OF 1881. 



In an article in the February AtlanUef entitled <«The B^ 
funding Bill of 1881," J. Laurence Laughlin criticises severe- 
ly the house bill of February, 1881, passed by congress, but 
vetoed by President Hayes. (See vol. I, pp. 19, 27.) The 
ground of criticism is, of course, the fifth or ^Carlisle" sec- 
tion of the refunding bill, which was also the basis of the 
president's veto. This section provided that from and after 
May 1, 1881, the new three per cent, bonds authorized by the 
act should be the only bonds receivable for national bank cir- 
culation, and further repealed the fourth section of the act of 
June 20, 1874, which was designed to facilitate the withdraw- 
al of bank circulation. Mr. Laughlin attacks this act not 
only for its crudeness but with the charge of dishonesty. This 
does not seem to be deserved. v 

The ^Carlisle" section — so-called from its author, John G, 
Carlisle, of Kentucky, — was evidently framed on the supposi- 
tion that a three per cent, bond could be placed, if the banks 
did not oppose it. It was obviously to the interest of the 
banks to oppose the placing of the loan, if thereby they could 
obtain a bond on better terms. What we consider «crudeness" 
was the proposal to coerce the banks into taking a share in the 



Wbftt WBB the verdict In thlBtrisl, and howwM it receired by tbe pabUo? 
What u said of the irlal ? Of the law In case of insanity ? WuatcluuurewM 
•nggeeted ? 
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lomn. There wu scarcely ditbonesty in tblf any more than 
th«re wac dishonesty in the original act creating the bank and 
obliging them to deposit 6 x>er cent bonds. Kor does the rt- 
peal of the act of 1874 which permitted the banks to dimin- 
iah their eireulatioo, and redeem their impawned bonds by 
■imply depositing « lawftil money'' in the treasury to meet 
thetr notes when presented— nor does this seem to have been 
anything bnt a blant attempt to preyent the panic which ae- 
tVAlly followed. 

The result of the passage of the bill was a hasty attempt by 
the benks to withdraw their circulation before tbe bill became 
a iawr. In so far as this was in pursuance of a desire to per- 
maneutly diminish their circulation, it was of course justifi- 
able. In so far as it was an attempt to << bluff" the govern- 
ment, by showing the power of the banks oyer the prosperity 
<tf the country, it showed the necessity of the repeal of the 
act of 1874, and the consequent curtailment of the power of 
eapiui over the circulation. 

Bat this, as well as the wisdom or tbe folly of the reftinding 
act, belongs to the sphere of political economy. The historical 
facts are that the president, influenced, no doubt, by tbe ac- 
tion of the banks, vetoed tbe bill. That as soon as the bill 
^as killed, the banks sought to resume the circulation they 
had been so anxious to retire, and that before Oct. 1, 1881, tbe 
anooal increase of bank circulation had risen to $16,190,651. 
Thia made tbe outstanding circulation 9857,770,490, the larg- 
cBt aggregate banknote circulation at any time since tbe war. 
Some five millions of this were dae to the formation of fifty-two 
new banks between February and October, but tbe remainder 
was tbe legitimate increase made by banks already in exist- 
ence. During this period, nearly five hundred millions of tbe 
debt had been virtually refunded by Secretary Windom at 8>^ 
per cent, and the premium on the four per cent bonds rose to 
16, thus showing that a three per cent bond for a fixed term 
could probably have been floated. 

Dec. 5, Senator John Sherman introduced a new funding 
bill, authorizing the issue of $800,000,000 worth of bonds at 
three per cent interest, the proceeds to be used in paying ofi" 
that amount of Windom's «continued'' bonds. 

At present there does not seem to be much chance that the 
act will be passed. Indeed, it is objected to, on the ground 
that it really efleots no saving as compared with tbe present 
arrangement. 

And this objection holds good so far that tbe advocates of 
the bill base their argument partly on the fact that it will 
prolong the existence of tbe national debt and provide a basin 
for the national banknote circulation. This will, however, 
postpone the necessary change in the banking act only a few 
years, as in the next decade the largest part of the debt will 
be paid. * 

To recapitulate, the historical facts seem to show that the 
authors of the refunding bill of 1881, were right in their con- 
jecture that a loan could be affected at three per cent, and 
suggest that possibly only the president's veto prevented the 
measure's being a success. But ou the other hand, Windom's 
diplomatic success In elTecting the continuance is a severe 
criticism on tbe Carlisle method. For it is not suflicient to 
show that the bill with the coercive clauses would have been 
successful ; to fnily justify the method, even as a method of 
expediency, it must be shown that the clauses were necessary 
to the success of the bill. 



THE SECOND BATTLE OF BULL RUN. 



Gen. Logan has given notice that he means to «stand by his 
record " on the Fitz John Porter question, despite of Gen. 
Grant's change of f^nt. Logan's position Is pretty well set 
forth in his four days' speech in tbe senate, for which see the 
Congressional Recordy March 26-30, 1880. In this he reviews 
the case, criticises tbe action of the advisory board, and reit- 
erates his belief in Porter's disloyalty and disobedience. A 

WhAt ooc»8loned this bill ? What li Mid of the bill, and tbe crltlclama on It? 
Of tbe action of the baoks ? Of the Increaite In tbe circulation ? Of tbe inc- 
CflMlbi refbndlnfl: ? What Infer encea are drawn ? 

Qi;.— Wbat was tbe pnrpoae of tbe foanden of the national bank aystam ? 



more cogent, because less severe criticism, is that of J. D. 
Cox in a letter (recently published), addressed to Gen. Gar- 
field in February, 1880. Mr. Cox says that «If the board had 
reported that tbe former findings were made when public 
sentiment stimulated the government and the court to enforce 
military discipline with extreme severity, and that the gener- 
al purpose of Porter's action may not have been disloyal, I 
should have been inclined to agree with them." But inasmuch 
as they report that Porter did everything that an able and 
energetic officer ought to do, Mr. Cox emphatically dissents. 

Mr. Cox and the board agree in exonerating Porter of the 
charge of disloyal disobedience. The delay in the march on 
the morning of Aug. 28, is considered explained by his de- 
sire to rest the troops before attempting an extended march* 
To be sure it was only nine miles to Bristow station, and had 
Porter known, as Logan's si>eech assumes that he did know, 
that Pope was in danger of an attack, the delay might have 
seemed inexcusable. But on the assurance that he was exp- 
pected to follow the retreating enemy as far as Gainesvilley 
Porter thought, and his division commanders agreed with him^ 
that a hasty night march would be folly, just as it would have 
been folly to rush into battle without ammunition. In the 
same way, the charge of wilful disobedience on the afternoon 
of Aug. 29, falls through, when the hour of delivering the 
dispatch is ascertained. 

It remains, therefore, simply to decide whether Fitz Johu 
Porter used bis discretionary authority, as corps commander, 
well and faithfully during the afternoon of Aug. 29, 1862. This 
is a question for military critics. Gen. Grant asserts that his 
service was «faithful, efiicient and intelligent," and the ad- 
visory board speak of It in the same high terms. Other per- 
sons, as we have seen, take an opposite view. The question 
is complicated by the fact of Porter's previous criticisms upon 
Pope. No one who believes in Gen. Pope's military strategy 
can read Porter's letters to Bumside without imbibing a pre- 
judice against the writer. His criticisms on the campaign, 
and his slighting speeches with reference to his commanding 
officer, though contained in private letters to Gen. Burnslde^ 
are enough to justify the prepossession of the court-martial 
against bim, unless there was some justification for bis caustic 
remarks. This again is a question that must be left to the 
military critics; those, however, who wish to see adverse 
criticisms upon this campaign should consult the Comte de 
Paris' "History of the Civil War in America," or Gordon's 
"Army of Virginia," published by Houghton, Miflin & Co. 

Those who wish to form an idea of the situation Aug. 29, 
can do so thus: Take your map of Virginia, and note where 
the Manassas Gap B. li. runs from Manassas Junction up 
through Bull Bun mountains. On this railroad, a little east 
of the mountains, is Gaine8ville,where a turnpike road crosses 
the track. This road runs from Thoroughfare Gap via Gaines- 
ville and Centerville, to Fairfax Court House. On the morn- 
ing of Aug. 29, Porter was at Manassas, and Pope was on the 
pike road to the northwest, just west of Bull Bun. A public 
road leads from Manassas to Sudley Springs, and Pope's head 
quarters were right where this road crosses the turnpike* 
The bulk of Pope's army lay to the northwest, facing Stone- 
wall Jackson's command. Lee and Longs treet were beyond 
the mountains, but were hastening up the turnpike to rein- 
force Jackson. Early in the morning of Aug. 29, Pope sent an 
order to Porter to march — «in haste" as seems usual— northeast 
to Centerville, where his presence was urgently necessary. 
Porter started, albeit in no great haste, but was met by a 
second order, bidding him push forward upon Gainesville, 
which was some nine miles to tbe northwest of Manassas. 
This was between eight and ten in the forenoon. The route 
pursued is the public road running parallel with the Manas- 
sas Gap railroad. Gen. McDowell now joined Porter, though 
it does not appear that be had orders to do so. Next came a 
joint order to Gens. Porter and McDowell, ordering them 
both to Gainesville, toward which Heintzelman, Sigel and 
Reno were moving on the turnpike. Porter and McDowell 
were to halt as soon as communications were established with 
the others. If any considerable advantage was to be gainec* 
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hj « departing ft^m the order," they need not strictly carry 
it out. «One thing must be had in view," he adds, «tbe troops 
must occupy a position from which they can reach Bull Bun 
to-night or by morning." 

In compliance with this order, the officers marched forward. 
On the way they were met by a dispatch from Gen. Buford, 
stating that a large force of the enemy had passed through 
Qainesville at 8.45. This indicated that Lee was reinforcing 
Jackson heavily, and suggested that any Union force, taking 
Gainesville, would be crushed between the two armies. When 
the head of Porter's column was at Dawltin's Branch, some 
three miles from Gainesville, a halt was made, and the gener- 
als consulted. Coming to the conclusion that it was useless to 
press forward. Porter determined to go into line there, while 
McDowell's command, which was a mile or so further back at 
Bethlehem Church, was to be led north to Sudley Springs 
Boad and up to the turnpike at Pope's headquarters. 

The criticism mtde upon Porter is that he should not have 
stopped at Dawkin's Branch, but gone at least a mile further 
forward to the junction of the railroad with the Old Warren- 
ton, Alexandria and Washington road. From this point he 
could have aided the advance divisions on the turnpike road. 
One reason why he did not was that he expected an attack 
where he was. A dust raised by the Confederate skirmishers 
deceived him into thinking that a large force was advancing, 
and he hastened to put his troops in line. This was about 
2 p. m. . 

Bight here there is some dispute as to facts. Some time 
daring the afternoon, LongRtreet occupied this point in front 
of Porter, driving back the Union troops on the pike road and 
establishing full communication with Jackson. The question 
is whether Porter could have pressed in before him. There 
is no reason to believe that Porter knew the enemy had not 
yet advanced, but it is said that he might have discovered it, 
had he pressed forward more boldiy. The same criticism, of 
course, applies to McDowell, who turned north instead of 
pressing on toward Gainesville. 

At most it is the question of an hour or two, and both Gen. 
Grant and the advisory board accept it as proved that Longstree t 
had driven back the troops on the turnpike road, before Por- 
ter could have come to their relief. This was Porter's theory 
at the time, and in accordance with it he did do ^efficient and 
intelligent service." 



^bfcad. 



Thb king of Italy, in receiving the chambers on New Tear's 
day, took occasion to say that while he had no reason to be- 
lieve that anybody meant to make any suggestion disrespect- 
tnX to Italy, it was well to make known, in order to prevent 
all misunderstanding, that the Italian government was firmly 
resolved not to permit the slightest discussion with outsiders 
about the internal affairs of the kingdom. The king's words 
are said to have produced a great sensation. They are sub- 
stantially a notice to Prince Bismarck that it is useless to talk 
of an international guarantee for the pope's benefit as long as 
he remains in Italy, and a notice to the pope that if he means 
to remain in Italy and be happy, he must come to terms with 
the Italian government. Apropos of all this the latest reports 
of the condition of the Italian army describe it as becoming, 
even in the .estimation of French critics, decidedly formidable. 
— i!r. r. Port. 

THB FALL OF GAMBETTA. 



The Oambetta ministry has fallen ; so suddenly, that the 
the premier retires In disgrace. The great Opportunist leader 
so palpably mistook his opportunity, that for the future he 
will be looked upon, not at a man who might guide the state 

state the respective oplalons of Messrs. Lof;an and Cox on the Fitz John 
Porter ease. Barrtne disloyal dlaobedience^whnt remains of the charge afralDst 
Porter ? Trace the plan of the battle. Mote what Porter did and what it is 
thonght he should have done. 

'^.— What are the criticisms on Pop6*8 oondact of thla.campalgn ? 



if he would, but as one who would guide it if he could. Th» 
success of the Opportunists at the election of last fall wst 
understood as Gambetta's triumph, in spite of the weaknca 
shown in ci^rrying the Bellvilie district. (See vol. I, p. 16&.) 
The vote for provisional president of the chamber, 8e«med la 
show extraordinary strength for Gambetta, and doubtless ea* 
couraged him in his purpose to undertake the duties of pre- 
mier. But the ministry he formed was criticised from the ouu 
set. In the first place, the ministers were chosen, not from 
among men of note, but from Gambetta's personal adherents, ; 
three or four of them belonging to the staff of the Repnbliqwtt \ 
the new prime minister's official "organ." Secondly, the ap* | 
pointment of M. Bert to the ministry of Instruction and pub- 
lie worship, gave offence to the clerical party, just as the prs- 
posed radical revision of the constitution offended the Coo* 
servatives. But the fatal weakness was developed when, 
Jan. 14, Gambetta introduced his bill for the revision of the i 
constitution. (Vol. II, p. 1.) Some two-thirds of the chamber | 
were in favor of a revision, but the plans proposed were many j 

and various. j 

The first check to the ministry appeared in the decision sf ] 
the chamber to refer the bill to a committee comprising tkret \ 
members from each bureau, instead of one from each, as usual, i 
This gave the committee thirty-three members, instead of | 
eleven, with a proportionately greater chance of disagreemeat 
over the bill. The disagreement appeared, first, over the pn^ 
posed incorporation of the scrutin de lute principle in the con- 
stitution. The ministry were at first disposed to make a sUad 
for the adoption of the bill as a whole or not at all, but finally 
concluded to permit amendments. Gambetta declared, how- 
ever, that the house could not legally go beyond the scheme 
for revision previously adopted by both houses. Should it lU 
tempt to do so, it would place itself in a revolutionary posi- 
tion "Which would require the intervention of the president 
as guardian of the constitution." This threat, signifying! 
possible dissolution of the chamber, only excited oppo»iti«i, 
and in its report, Jan. 28, the committee maintained that the 
powers of congress could not be limited by its previom deci^ 
ions. The ministry tacitly accepted the report, in spite of ill 
rejection of the scrutin de liste principle. 

Jan, 26, the bill, as reported by the committee, was rejected 
by a vote of 805 to 117. An amendment, proposing a more 
thorough revision, was also decisively rejected. Gambettoand 
his caoinet immediately resigned. 

M. De Freycinet and Leon Say, the former a senator and sb 
ex-member of the Dufaure and Perry cabinets, and the latter 
the president of the senate, have been summoned by Presi- 
dent Grevy, to consult as to the foundation of a new mioistry. 
It is doubtful, however, whether any person can Attempt the 
duties of premier without making terms with GarabetU sad 
his followers, for the Opportunists still hold the balance of 
power in the house. 

THE AUSTRIA SLAVONIAN INSUBKEOTIOJf. 



The insurrection in the Slavic provinces of Austria finds si 
better informed as to the scene of action than we were whes 
these provinces rose against Turkish rule In 1876. Then the* .« 
provinces, when they appeared at all on the map, were shows • 
as an undefined territory in the northwest of Turkey in Ea* 
rope. Then, as now, Herzegovina appeared as simply a secUon • 
of Bosnia, but the Turkish government established no bou*,- 
dary lines, and ignored those founded by tradition. The beil.. 
estimates give the provinces occupied by Austria, an ares of 
24,000 square miles, and a population of some 1,800,000, of 
which population 860,000 were Christians of the Romish or 
Greek churches, and the remainder Moslems, with the exce^ 
tion of some 6,000 Jews. The boundary lines of Bosnia an, 
reughly speaking, these: On the north it is separated fpoM 
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Austiiaa SlftTonia by the Save; on the eait from the principal* 
kj of Serria bj the riyers DrlDa, Uvac and Lim; on the west 
pad sonth, from Dalmatia by a chain of the Alps and the rlyer 
Unnm. On the south it is bounded by the ill-defined frontiers 
Montenegro and Albania. The whole of the country is 
kMQitt&inoas. The most important river is the Save, which is 
Tigmble for steamboats, from Slssek to its confluence with 
jthe Danube near Belgrade. The inhabitants are generally 
Berrian or Slavic by descent, though a few Turkish proprie- 
tors Btill remain. These Slavi are described as <«tall and 
Strong, with swarthy features stamped with manly energy.^' 
The Mfthommedans form (or did form under Turkish rule) an 
ariatocracj, overbearing in tbj^lr treatment of the Christian 
yayahs or peasants. The Moslem begt (beys) are descended 
tmoL the renegade proprietors who embraced the creed of 
Zilajn to save their property, and hence inherit the cordial ba- 
Irod of their Christian fellow citizens. 

The history of Bosnia is allied with that of the Servian em- 
pire* of which it formed a part. In the fourteenth century, 
the Slavic provinces from the Adriatic to the Black Sea, long 
United by common consent and common language, and still 
Aore by common faith, constituted a powerful empire under 
the goyemment of the czar, Stephen Dushan. For twenty- 
three years this ruler governed ably his wide domain. He 
aodlfied the laws of the various provinces, establishing a 
aational asssembly with supreme legal authority, providing 
for honest administration of justice, recognizing the institution 
'•f trial by jury, regulating the entail of property, establishing 
equal taxation, and insisting on free trade as necessary to the 
naterlal progress of the people. Unhappily, Dushan attempt- 
,'ed the conquest of Constantinople, then in possession of the 
|0reek empire ; for the Greek emperor called the Osmanli 
^urkB to his assistance, and these fierce barbarians, after first 
icrusliing the power of the Greeks, proceeded to>Bonquer Ser- 
j^Via. Meanwhile, Stephen Du^^han died, and his son Lazar 
^Xeigned in his stead. Under hfm the Servians gathered, only 
I to be overwhelmingly defeated at Kossova, in 1889. Lazar 
'died on the field; his son (Lazarevitcb) made a treaty with 
ithe Sultan, which was broken almost immediately by the 
•Turks. The Slavs were disarmed and handed over to the rule 
of a military aristocracy, who tyrannized over them unmerci- 
.. ftUly. 

The mountainous provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, in- 

.'habited by warlilce cattle-raise rn, kept for a long time the 

'light of self-government. Turkish efforts to completely sub- 

-^^Jncate the country were met by a guerrilla warfare that baffled 

■„ the invaders. By degrees a large number of Christian pro- 

^fprietors gave up their religion to' save their property, but 

even these were a turbulent race, and resisted the appoint- 

ments of Turks to the offices which they claimed as their own 

light. Not until the beginuing of the present century was 

..this power of these Basnlan begs crnnhed. Jelaliidin Pacha 

fWas sent against them by the Sultan Mabmoud, and by a com- 

^"bination of boldness and* craft made himself master of the 

|;eountry. He was defeated, however, In his attempt to sub- 

Iject the Montenegrins, and on his death, in 1821, the Bosnians 

>Tevoltec[, refusing allegiance to the new pasha sent them by 

.. the Porte. In 1827, Abdurrahman Pasha again subjugated 

. ^the country; he was a crafty but a cruel man, and the people 

lose against him two years later, and drove him from the 

' QOQntry. This was during a war between Russia and Turkey ; 

Ihis war closed in 1880, but the Bosnian Insurrection was not 

Viamshed until several years later. Another rebellion tools 

^ l^lace in 1849-50, about the time of the Crimean War. The aid 

^ given by England and France enabled the Turk to master both 

the Russians and Bosnians. 

'"' These insurrections were led by the begs or Slavic Mahom- 

Iftedans. Another rising, begun in Herzegovina in 1875, was 

i^,|ttiade by the Christian rayabs against their oppressive local 

If^Temment, and the rapacity of the tax gatherer. Tax dis- 

&icts were sold to the highest bidder among the begs, and the 

^pmyer collected all he could. 

'^- It is not necessary to trace the history of this revolt, which, 



spreading through Bosnia, Servia and Bulgaria, culminated 
in the Turco-Bussian war of 1877, and the Berlin treaty of 
July 18, 1878. By Article 23 of this treaty it was provided 
that «the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina shall foe occu- 
pied and administered by Austria-Hungary.'^ The occupation 
took place the following year, in spite of the warlike resist- 
ance of the begs, and of not a few of the Christians. The 
cost of occupation, as given in the imperial budget, was 
$4,022,500. This constitutes a sort of mortgage on the pro- 
vinces, and shows the fallacy of the Turkish claim that the 
occupation is only temporary. No European power could ask 
AuHtria to vacate without a guarantee of a larger indemnity 
than Turkey could ever pay. 

That Austria believes that she has come to stay is evident 
by her attempt to enforce her conscription act, which had 
just excited a revolt in the neighboring province of Dalmatia. 
The Bosnians are naturally averse to military service, — the 
rayahs because they were exempt from it under Turkish rule, 
and the begs becauKe they consider it highly disgraceful for 
Moslems to serve under Christian officers. Turkish influence 
in aid of the rebellion is also to be suspected, on the plea that 
the Berlin treaty gave Austria no right to absorb the prov- 
inces into the empire, but simply to occupy and administer 
them. 

The scene of the present insurrection is in Herzegovina on 
the Montenegrin frontier. Inland from the Dalmatian port 
of Ragusa, in the neighborhood of Treblnje and Bilek,is where 
the chief gatherings are reported. Austria is sending troops 
to put down the revolt, and if Montenegro gives shelter to 
the insurgents, as she is certain to do, that little state will 
probably be invaded. Indeed, there is an opportunity for any 
amount of trouble and diplomatic negotiation, if any of the 
powers should see fit to oppose Austria's policy in this mat- 
ter. Meanwhile, the Austrian parliament has been summoned 
to vote money for the expense of the possible war. 



THE HOHENZOLLBBNS AND THEIB GOVERNMENT. 



The royal house of HohenzoUern are descended from Count 
Thassilo, of ZoUern, one of the generals of Charlemagne. His 
successor. Count Friedrich I, built the family castle of Hohen- 
zoUern, near the Danube, in the year 980. In 1415, the head 
of the family obtained possession of the province of Braden- 
burgh, and two years later was recognized as an elector of the 
empire. A century later, the province of Prussia came into 
the possession of the family, through the election of Albrecht, 
a younger son, to the post of grand master of the province. 
This, together with the additions to the family possessions 
made by Friedrich Wilhelm in the seventeenth century, en- 
couraged the son of the «<great elector" to crown himself king 
at Eonigsberg, Jan. 18, 1701, under the title of Friedrich I. 
From this time forward, the dominions of the kings of Prus- 
sia steadily increased, until, after the war of 18661, the king- 
dom covered 187,066 square miles, with a population of near- 
ly twenty-three millions. With this growth in power, came 
the natural rivalry with Austria. As far back as 1888, 
Prussia bad formed the Zollverein, or customs union, of the 
German po we s, excluding Austria. This was small loss flnan- 
cially, to the great empire of Austria-Hungary, but it oonsti- 
tuted a tie t>etween Prussia and the German states, and 
threatened Austria's position as head of the German confed- 
eration. Thi» led to numberless jealousies and bickerings, 
until, finally, in 1866, Prussia determined to exclude Austria 
from the confederation. The victory at Sadowa, July 8, settled 
this question, and Prussian infiuence became supreme in Ger- 
many ; so that during the Franco-German war of 1870, King 
Wilhelm became Emperor Wilhelm I, of a newly organized 
German empire. 

The Uohenzollerns have always been despotic rulers. The 
kingdom had no definite constitution until 184&. Before that. 
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the kings had "entrusted" to a convocation of the provincial 
assemblies, the right to be called upon to assist In raiding 
money, by borrowing or by new taxes, but this practically 
amounted to little, as the king controlled the main sources of 
revenue, the crown lands and the cuRtom duties. A Prussian 
diet was established in 1847, and the deputies assembled with 
great hopes of obtaining a share in the government. Disap- 
pointed in this hope, the tone of the liberal members became 
disloyal to the king's prerogatives. Some of them compared 
the situation with that of the English after the revolution of 
1688. In answer to this, Captain (now Prince) von Bismarck, 
who sat as alternate for the representative of the Knight's 
estate of Jerichow, rose and replied, that « the English people 
was then in a different position from that of the Prussian 
people now. A century of revolution and civil war had invest- 
ed it with the right to dispose of the crown and bind it up 
with conditions accepted by William of Orange. The Prus. 
sian sovereigns were in possession of a crown, not by grace of 
the people, but by grace of God; an actually unconditional 
crown, some of the rights of which they voluntarily conceded 
to the people — an example rare in history." This was the 
position taken by the crown and its supporters. Compare it 
with the pretension of James I, of England, that the rights of 
parliament were derived from the tolerance of the throne. 

But popular sentiment was strongly in favor of liberal gov- 
ernment, and riots occurred in Berlin, which the king tried 
vainly to subdue by concessions, first of a new ministry, and 
second of increased powers to the diet. The final crushing of 
the insurrection led to a conservative reaction, and the constitu- 
tion of 1849 confirmed many of the disputed powers of royalty. 
Bismarck was looked upon as a rising man at this time, and the 
king soon recognized his merit by employing him as his repre- 
sentative in the German Diet at Frankfurt. King Friedrich 
Wilhelm lY died in 1861, and wa^ succeeded by his brother, 
the present sovereign. This confirmed Bismarck's power,and 
when, in 1862, the diet refused the appropriations necessary to 
carry out the government policy,the ministry resigned, and the 
king sent for Bismarck, who was in Paris, made him chancel- 
lor. The first act of the new premier was to dissolve the diet 
and carry on the government four years deipotically. The 
war with Austria made his rule popular, and since then he 
has permitted the diet to assemble and record his will. 

The traditional policy of the Prussian kings, and of Chan- 
cellor Bismarck, is In perfect accordance with the recent roy- 
al rescript to the Prussian ministry. But this rescript shows 
that those liberals who flattered themselves that Bismarck 
and the king had been won over to liberalism, were deceived, 
and that King William means to leave his son in possession of 
powers as absolute as he himself inherited. 

But the progressive party opposed this "reaction ;" hence 
Bismarck seeks an alliance with the clericals, favors the papal 
claims, and endeavors to ameliorate the condition of ultramon- 
tane clergy in Prussia. When the Prussian Landtag met, Jan. 
14, the chancellor introduced a bill authorizing the govern- 
ment to dispense with the oath of allegiance from bishops, 
readmitting the deposed bishopsto their benefices* authorizing 
the appointment of foreign priests, and providing for the re- 
sumption of monetary grants from the state to the churches. 
This will displease the Protestants, and disappoint the Ul tra- 
montanes, who desire still further concessions. 

Moreover, the same questions will have to be fought over in 
the Belchstag, which, as the parliament of the empire, is by 
no means so subservient to Bismarck's will as is the Prussian 
diet. 

When, Jan. 11, Herr Windthorst, the clerical leader in the 
-Reichstag, moved to abrogate the law forbidding the exercise 
of ecclesiastical functions with authority from the govern- 
ment, the Conservative group hastened to range themselves 
in opposition. The National Liberals, who had the framing of 
ihe. rigid ecclesiastical regulations known as the «Falk laws," 
of course opposed the repeal ; but the Progressists, headed by 
Prof. Yirchow, being^ favor of the separation of church and 
state, supported Windthorst, and the bill passed to a second 
reading. The ministry carefully avoided committing itself in 
favor of the repeal, but the breaking of party ties shows how 
feeble the rumored alliance between the Conservatives and 
Clericals must be. 

The prospect of a serious dispute between the Reichstag 
and the emperor is important at this juncture. Should Wil- 
helm I die or abdicate, the election of his son to the imperial 




throne would require the consent of the Reichetas« wl 
might seize the opportunity to require pledges of more 111 
government. This would not affect the Prussian siiec4 
directly, but it would encourage the Liberal agitatiou. If 
Liberals in the Landtag should be supported by the nnyort^j 
In the Reichstag, the new sovereign would be obliged to rak 
mit, for it would be a sore blow to the pride ot the Hohenao^ 
lerns to lose the imperial dignity. i 
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JOURKET THROUGH SIBERIA. 



Jan. 18, the secretary of the navy at Washington reeelvef 
a telegram from Engineer Melville, of the yeannetie^ Btattal 
that he and the rest of the whaleboat party were at Irkortak^ 
but that De Long and his party had not yet arrived. MelvJlJ^ 
requests orders to stay in Siberia, and resume the teareli ftf 
the men in the second eutter, of whom no news haTe becd 
heard. Lieut. Danenhower, and the crew of the whaleboBt| 
are to be sent home by way of St. Petersburg. As to the r^ 
turn route, we give the following extract fh)m George Ken- 
nan's account of Siberia: 

The journey from the month of the Lena river, in Baaten 
Siberia, to the city of St. Petersburg, is one of the longest 
land Journeys wnlch can be made on the globe. The dletance, 
measured along the route which Lieut. De Long and his men^ 
will follow, is more than five times the direct distance be-; 
tween New York City and New Orleans, more than threej 
times that between Lake Superior and the southern extremis] 
of Florida, and more than twice that between New York City , 
and San Francisco. According to the official tariff Bchedules^ 
of the Russian postal department, there are 2,842 miles be-^ 
tween Yakootsk and Irkootsk, the capital of Siberia; t^lO^ 
miles between Irkootsk and Perm, the frontier town of Euro- 
pean Russia; and 1,562 miles between Perm and St. Peters-^ 
burg. Adding 1,000 miles as the approximate distance betwesa , 
the moutU of the Lena river and Yakootsk, we have a ; 
grand total of 7,404 miles, which the survivers of the Jean- , 
netie must travel in order to reach the capital of the Russian . 
empire. 

The northern coast of Siberia, between Cape Chelynsklfl 
and Behring Strait, is probably the most barren and inhospit' 
able part of the whole Russian empire. For hundreds of 
miles back from the Arctic Ocean, the country consists almost 
entirely of great desolate steppes, known to the Russians as 
tundras (pronounced toondras), which in summer are almost 
impassable wastes of brownish gray Arctic moss, satursted 
with water, and in winter trackless deserts of snow, drifted 
and packed by polar gales, into long, hard, fiuted waves. Tbe 
Siberian tundra differs in many essential particulars from tU 
other treeless plains. In the first place, it has a foundation 
of permanently frozen ground. Underlying the great moss 
tundras which border the Lena river north of Yakootsk, tbers 
is everywhere a thick stratum of eternal frost, beginning is 
the winter at the surface of the earth, and in summer at a 
point twenty or thirty inches below the surface, and extend- 
ing to a depth of many hundred feet. What scanty vegetation 
therefore, the tundra affords roots itself, and finds its nouriib- 
ment in a thin layer of unfrozen ground— a mere veneering of 
arable soil — resting upon a subs^atum, 600 or 600 feet in 
depth, of permanent and impenetrable ice. This foundation of 
ice is impervious, of course, to water, and as the snow melU 
in summer, the water completely saturates to as great a depth 
as it can penetrate, and, with the aid of the continuous day- 
light of June and July, stimulates a dense, luxurious growth 
of gray Arctic moss. The moss, in course of time, covers tb« 
entire plain with a soft yielding cushion, in which a pedestrian 
will sink to the knee without finding any solid footing. Mom 
has grown out of decaying moss year alter year, and century 
after century, until the whole tundra for thousands of sqaare 
miles is a vast spongy bog. Of other vegetation there it little 
or none. A clump of dwarf berry bushes, an occasional tott 
of coarse swamp grass, or a patch of storm and cold defjlog 
kedrovnik, diversifies, perhaps, here and there, the vait 



What U Mid of the early history of the Hohensollenia? Of the riie of Pr**' 
8la ? Ot Its government ? Note the claiin of divine rlaht made for ao<: b{U^ 
king. Als • the effects of that cla m. Compare this vtth the reeerlpt. 
was Ueir Wmdthorsi's motion, and what did ihe vote thereon ^ow? 

Qv.—WhAt sovereigns now claim divine right to rule f 
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bro^mlBb-gray expanBe, but, generally speakinK, the eye may 
•weep the whole circle of the horizon and see nothing but the 
•ky and mofis. 

At all seasons and under all circumstances this immense 
border land of moss tundras is a land of desolation. Through- 
out the entire winter it presents a picture of inexpressible 
dreariness and desolation. Even at noon, when the sea-like 
expanse of storm-drifted snow is flushed faintly by the red 
gloomy light of the low hanging sun, it depresses the spirits 
and chills the imagination with its suggestions of infinite 
dreariness and solitude ; but at night, when it c«>ases to be 
bounded even by the horizon, because the horizon can no 
longer be distinguished, when the pale green streamers of the 
aurora begin to sweep back and forth over a dark segment of 
a eirole in the north, lighting up the whole white world with 
transitory flashes of ghostly radiance and adding mystery to 
darkness and solitude — then the Siberian tundra not only be- 
comes inexpressibly lonely and de8olate,but takes on a strange, 
half-terrible unearthliness which awes and yet fascinates the 
imagination. 




^elat^aHien. 



QUALITY OF GARFIELD'S GREATNESS. 



The honors paid to Garfield are the protest of a better age 
and a better generation, against the vulgar heroisms of the 
paet. Go through their mausoleums and under their trium- 
phal arches, and see how the names inscribed there shrink 
and shrivel compared with that of this christian soldier,whose 
chief virtues, after all, are of the fireside and the family circle, 
and of the dying bed. Here the hero of America becomes the 
hero of humanity. We are justified in saying of this man that 
he was tried and tested in every mode by which the 
quality of the human hearty and the capacity of the human 
intellect can be disclosed — by adversity, by prosperity ; by 
I>OTerty and by wealth, by leadership in deliberative assem- 
blies, and in the perilous edge of battle, by the height of pow- 
er and fame. But the assay was to be completed by the cer- 
tain and visible approach of death. As he comes out into the 
sunlight, more and more clearly does his country behold a 
gpreatness and symmetry which she is to see in their true and 
full proportions, only when he lies in the repose of death. 

«As sometimes in a dead man's face 
To those that watch it, more and more 
A likeness, hardly seen before. 

Comes out to some one of his race. 

«So, dearest, now thy brows are cold 
I see thee as thou art, and know 
Thy likeness to the wise below. 

Thy kindred with the great of old." 
With steady and even step he walked from the log oabin and 
the canal path to the school, to the college, to the battle Held, 
to the halls of legislation, to the White House, and to the 
chamber of death. The ear — In which the voices of his coun- 
try meji hailing him at the pinnacle of human glory had scarce- 
ly died out— heard the voice of the dread archangel, and his 
countenance did not change. Is not that country worth dying 
for whose peasantry are of such a strain ? Is not the consti- 
tntion worth standing by under whose forms freedom calls 
such men to high places ? Is not the union worth saving 
wliieh gives all of us the property of countrymen in such a 
fame? 

— Senator G. F. Hoar^ Worcester^ Mass.y Dec. 30. 
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THB USB OF QUESTIONS. 



Kiss A. L. Halsey, sui>erintendent of schools, of Stark Co., 
Hi., writes as follows: 

Some of onryoang people wished to sUrtaelabtor Intellect aal Improve- 
meat. Tbeycoaid not decide where or how to bejrm, aiidatUstJiikedmr 
I opinion. L lold them of the Hsbald, and spoke partioalarly of the Questions. 
I sngxestea (hat they take the Hs&ald, read it, and that each member should, 

What*0 the latest news from the crew of the Jeannette ? Describe the retnrc 
route. Thetandraa. 

^ Qg.— What portlens of Biberim are habitable and Inhabited ? 



dnrhis the two weeks (the club meets twloe a month), note down CTerr thing 
he could find bearlDC upon the Questions. At their meedng they coold oom> 
pare notes, and each member would have the benefit of the research and Ideas 
ofevery other member of the club. The plan was approved and Hdopted. 
* * * Please continue the Questions, and let those who do not like to 
be reminded that there are mnny things ttiey do not knuw, omit that column 

This is a good suggestion to literary societies. We would 
lilce to hear from other teachers on the subject. 

In answer to the Queries in the last number we will say: 

1. The law forbidding the collection of political assessments 
was incorporated in the appropriation bill in March, 1877. It 
was a part of the « Hayes movement " toward civil service re- 
form. ' 

2. No states directly permit duelling, but in some the law 
inflicts but slight punishment, and even these laws are seldom 
enforced. 

8. Mormon, 90,377; Gentiles, 53,530, 

4. Yes; but it may be nullified by the courts. If it were 
null/fr x^, even t)ie person who obtained it would not be 
tK>und by it. 

5. Scarcely. The presence of the ministers in the house, to 
look after legislation, relieves the committees of much respon- 
sibility Still, there are committees in all parliaments, and 
they have a good deal of routine work to perform. 

6. Military law, mainly statutory in its origin, consisting of 
« rules and regulation for the government of the army/' the 
articles of war, etc., as interpreted in former trials. 

7. The mir is a Slavic institution, and is found among the 
Slavs of the south as well as in Russia. 

8. It does. They have been excluded ftom the mails on that 
ground. 

9. It is uninhabited and has few visitors. 

10. The ex-prime minister of Tunis, Kheir-ed-Din Pasha, 
possessed an enormous domain in the neighborhood of Kair- 
wau, called the Bnfida. This he bargained to sell to an En- 
glish subject, M. Levy, who was the proprietor of a neighbor- 
ing estate, but while matters were still pending, the Marseii- 
laise Co. intervened and persuaded the pasba to sell to them. 
M. Levy, taking advantage of a local law, claimed the right 
of pre-emption as an adjoining proprietor, and was sustained 
tTy the courts. The French consul, M. Boustan, espoused 
the cause of the Marseillaise Co. ; England sent two sloops of 
war to Susa to counteract « French influence.'' The French 
press, under the instigation of M. Eoustan, called on their 
government to interfere, as Mr. Whicthorne wishes us to do 
in Mexico, to « protect the vested interests of our fellow citi- 
zens." This was one of the causes leading to the war. 

11. See article elsewhere. The sovereignty of the pope 
ended with the forcible annexation of the papal territory in 
September, 1870. The French, who had upheld the papal 
power for ten years, were called off to attend to the Prus- 
sians, and the Italian kingdom took the opportunity to seize 
Rome. The pope, however, has never acknowledged allegiance 
to the Italian throne. 



LACONICS. 



Mbmory Obms. By Geo. W. Hoss. Topeka, Kans. Price. 
10c. 

GoLDicN Gleams of Thought, By Bev. S. P. Linn, author 
of « Living Thoughts of Leading Thinkers." Published by 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago. Price, $2.50. 

Though at first glance one might be disposed to slight Mr* 
Hoss' little pamphlet as an indifferent presentation of sayings 
true but trite, a close examination reveals a purpose that 
commands respect. These Memory Gems, comprising «< sav* 
ings, mottoes, proverbs, wisdom and delicate sentiment, in 
the most choice language," are here presented in cheap form 
to induce teachers and school boards to scatter them at a mere 
nominal cost among the pupils. Scholars who never think of 
studying literature, will be attracted by these bright sen- 
tences, and will derive benefit from reading them. 

A very different book is the collection of «< thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn," made by Kev. S. P. Linn, and 
published in sumptuous style by Jansen, McClurg & Co. This 
is not a book of hackneyed quotations, but a direct addition to 
literature. The author has culled the <• happy thoughts" not 
only from the waysides, but from the broad fields of literature, 
from the glens and river banks, and even from the marshes 
and fens. In his work he has shown excellent taste, and a 
keen sense of the beauty of expression, and though his design 
In grouping them might be more apparent^ the general effect 
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of this arrangement if both striking and agreeable. If it bad 
been possible, in collecting so many unfamiliar quotations, to 
trace them not merely to the author, but to the chapter and 
▼erse, the book would, to many readers, seem more satisfac- 
tory. To most of us these quotations are a lesson in them- 
selves, without reference to the scene of their birtbplace. 

Why a book of quotations should form such fascinating 
reading, we cannot explain, but since Burton, (^whose *< Anat- 
omy of Melancholy '^ will ever remain famous for having 
enticed Dr. Johnson out of bed betimes), many have achieved 
literary success by « compounding their books, as apothecaries 
do prescriptions — pouring from one bottle into another." 
Still work is simply the moving of atoms, and success is in pro- 
portion to our skill or fortune in getting the right thing into 
the right place. It may be, as Voltaire remarked, that in the 
multiplicity of writings, « everything must be reduced to ex- 
tracts.'' Certain it is, that most of us revel in a collection of 
brilliant sayings, taking more pleasure than if the thought 
were not directly called to our attention. Moreover, many of 
these « gleams of thought" would not come to our notiuft in 
the beaten tracks of literature. For instance, a student might 
be acquainted with Emerson^s image of human institutions 
resting upon thought as a planet circles in space ; or with 
Holmes' « Society is a strong solution of books,'* who has never 
met with David Swing's metaphor concerning the brilliant 
truths that haunt the « colored air and the bowers of poetry" 
as the gaudy winged songsters fly from the dull plains of the | 
desert to seek the leaves and blossoms-of the tropics. Perhaps a 
too critical reader might suggest that as the gay-coated birds 
ily to the forest for shelter, so the gilt-edged truths might 
not be able to defend themselves in the <*arid fields of philo- 
sophic inquiry," but this is between him and Mr. Swing. To 
be sure, the same author asserts that « the earth is as solemn 
in its continuance as It would be in its ending," which shows 
a conception of the proper use of words which is at least 
unique, but at the same time suggests « what an extraordi- 
narily deep young man this deep young man must be." 

But not in the columns of the press will this casket of 
Jewels receive its fullest dlscu8$>ion; by the qui.et fireside, and 
in friendship's circle, where each gem can be considered, Mr. 
Linn's work will receive its keenest appreciation. It is a book 
■o well worth reading that its brown and gilt bindings are al- 
most to be regretted as consigning it to the center table as 
** too bright and good for human nature's daily food." 

1,000 Ways of 1,000 Teachers, by A. C.Mason, W. L. Klein 
A Co., Chicago. 

This book, at its name implies, is not the especial system of 
instruction pursued by one teacher, but a collection of the 
ways and methods of many teachers. It is the condensed ex- 
perience and judgment of a very large number of practical 
instructors, classified under the subjects to which they refer, 
as reading, arithmetic, history, discipline, etc. A collection 
of plans so varied and discursive is not, of course, intended 
for consecutive study, nor might It prove altogether interesting 
to one who attempted to devour it at a sitting. It is rather 
designed to serve as a book of reference for the practical 
teacher, which will not only give him many new and valuable 
Ideas on general teaching, but will help him out of many a 
dilemma in difficult cases of discipline. As a record of expe- 
rience, working teachers everywhere will find it very useful. 
It does not thrust upon them a bundle of theories which may, 
or may not, be practicable, but gives them the successful re- 
sult of actual experience in the schoolroom. Kor is it valua- 
ble alone for the direct instruction which it gives, but also 
for its indirect teachings. It is a mine, practically inexhaust- 
ible, to any true lover of his work, of hint and pithy sugges- 
tion. It is a book to be warmly commended, beyond ques- 
tion, especially to those who would gain a march on that slow 
tutor, experience, by appropriating the wisdom he has given 



ness as well as (he strength of the German ehaaoellor is portsayed la 

a masterly manner, which aims to depict its sabjeei's virtaea and fA> 

bias Tiridly, yet impartially. We can reailily understand that Mi. 

marck's power in parliament depends less apon his langnage aad 

thoaghtor upon his appearance and manner, than upon the popotar 

conception of bis greatness. Two other successful delineations d 

charact r appear in £. P.Whipple's paper on Richard GrantWhite»aBd 

that of Henry Cubot Lodge on Daniel Webster. T. Laurenc« Laugh* 

lin fumldhes what we mutt consider a D:trtiaan attack upon The Be> 

fumting Bin of 1881, tliough there is much justiflcation for taiscanstis 
criticism. Better, much better done, are J. B. Harrison's 'lBiadJee*of 
Southern life. It must be set down lo the disgrace of Amevteaa >>Br. 
naliAui that there exiHts so much diversity of opinion as ^ the tras 
stale of affairs at the South, and the publfo will eagerly welcome tbs 
perdimal experience of so kiicn anob:*ervor as Mr Harrison, m «« es- 
peciallv since the publistierd offer a special guaranty of the trothfal- 
ness of the narrative. In his third ^laper on the Origin of Crime ia 
StKiety, Mr. Dugtiale reaches wh%t most people will flud the most in- 
teresting poiui uf the di^cussIon, namely, the prtrscription Off a remedy. 
Granting his argument, that the crime of theft is measnrabir ihs 
effect of circumstances, and that increasing the severity of pasish- 
nientdi»es not increase (if* indeed, it diHS^ not diminish,) the certaintr 
of punishment, it seems to follow that ihe true remedy lies in strenglli- 
eniii|r I he safetcuanls of property, and the inducementa, to tde poor, to 
contmue honest. But our readers should peruse the philoeophjcat pa- 
pers tor themselves. Fiction is represented by an exciting installaent 
ot Mr. Laihrop's serial, and by the promising ueginuing ofone by WJB, 
Bishop. Also by a clever snort story, Tom's Husband, by Sarah 0. 
Jewett. 

—//ar/er, for February, coutains t WO capital illustrated papers, on 
foreign political affairs. The first— French Political Leaden, by A.B. 
Blake— derives not a little of its interest from iu excellent portniU 
of French )X)litlcians. Oiher engravings portray characteristic piiastf 
of French politics. The second paper is Mr. Bishop's Commereial, So- 
cial and Pol tical Mexico. This is a highly interesting topic to people 
of the United States, as our political and commercial relations with 
Mexico are strengthening every year. Thank heaven, we are not threat* 
ened wlch another Mexican war; but the peacefulness of oar fnturs 
relations with that republic depends largely upon whether our people 
look upon Mexicans as barbarians to l>e conquered, or as equals in be 
respected. Other illustrated impers are of home interest. OBe,A 
Clever Town Built by Quakers, illustrated by A. Frost, is a well-wnt- 
ten description of Philadelphia. A second paper depicts the Ameiicaa 
Lite Saving Service. In a ihini paper. Miss F. £. Friatt de^rfsribes tbs 
Wilson Industriiil School and Mid<>ion. Mf. J os. Haiton having finished 
his sketches of English journalists, appears with an illustrated artioie 
on Henry Irving at Home. Entertiiining, though weird, ronutnces ue 
Witch llazel,and By the Winter's Moon, by Mrs. Champney and Mrs. 
Spofford respectively; but the former derives its uncannineas fniia 
witchcraft, and the latter from the demoniacal success of a too utterly 
fresh young man. In *'A.nne," Miss Woulson cheats us of the expected 
denouement, by bringing in a mysterious murder trial. As in the ease 
of the protracted sermon, "a wide field opens before us in another di- 
rection, ' and no power intervenes to "put up the bars." Tho uromisiag 
beginning to Mrs. Lil lie's serial. Prudence, and two essays Jij W. L. 
Allien and John Fiske, complete the list of notable papers, though they 
by no means exhaust the table of contents of this excellent 



to others, more advanced in life's lessons, and more accus. 
tomed to its discipline. 



MAGAZINES. 



—The February Atlantic opens with The Bay of Seven Islands, a 
flsher folk legend of the Labrador coast, done into verse by the poet 
Whlttier. Verses are also contribaiod by Geo. P. Lathrop, Owen Win- 
ter, and K. G. An article of current interest, in view of the critical 
phase of German politics, is furnished by Herbert Tuttle, under tne 
title. Some Traits of Bismarck. In this biographical sketch the weak- 



— The midwinter number of TAe Ctntnry appears with a new dssjga 
on its cover, which is very aesthetic, doubtless, and probably *ty> slg. 
niflCant to the initi ited. The frontispiece gives a portrait of Gea W. 
Cable, which Is supplemented by a biographical sketch of the talented 
novelist, from the pun of Geo. E. Waring. In The Tile Club Ashoie, 
W. M. Laflkn gives an amusing account of the experience of a company 
of art students encamped on the seashore. It is finely iUustiated, as 
is also the article immedutely following, Brother 8tolz*s Beat, by BL 
H., a story of the Moravian settlement of Bethlehem. Pa. Profusely 
illustrate<l is alt'Othe customary art paper, which is by Lucy M. Mitch- 
ell, on the Phidian Age of Sculpture. Mrs. Burnett^s new play, in fioiir 
.act^, Esmeralda, appears almost entire in this number. Two long In- 
stallments of Mrs. Burnett's and Mr. HowelU' respective sensISi 
Frank R. Stockton's unique experiences with Euphemia among the 
Pelicans, will gratify the lover of wholesome and altogether delj^tfol 
liciion. In discussing The Su|)erlative, Italph Waldo Emersou/ineal- 
cates the lesson of temperalice in expression. The recent celebratioa 
of the hundredth anniversary of Daniel Webster's birth is naturaHy 
followed by magazine articles concerning that statesman. The C<«- 
tury's article is fn>m the able pen of W. u. Wilkinson. A posthumous 
sktchof Dean Stanley's on Frederick W. Robertson, an Atlanta Ex- 
position article, from Edward Atkinson, and an editorUl on the Pio- 
poscd National Library Building, complete the list of essays as dis- 
tinguished from the instructive writings of the various editorial de- 
partments. Under the head of Home and Society we are given an 
itlusstraied article by Benjamin Hard wick on the game of lawn tennii^ 
giving complete instructions for playing the game. Poems are for- 
tiished by Longfellow, Steiiman, Edith M. Thomas, Maurice Thompaoa, 
Roger Riordan, Andrew B. Sexton and Henry Terrell. Ail are good, 
but the two last named seem especially commendable. 

—The original English CAaittrdox, for January, reaches us through 
the courtesy of the American publishers, Estes & Laurlat,, Boston. 
The success of this popularjuvenile work nas raised a host of Ameri- 
can imitators, but the excellent workmanship and the unusual cheap- 
ness of the English periodical, make it difficult to rival* ThU number 
contains ten or twelve excellent full size engravings, to sy nothing of 
other pictures. Among its judicial selection of reading matter, we note 
two especially interesting serials, one t>7 Carleton and the othear by 
Harriet Boultwood. Subsonption price, 10c. per number ; ii per yeu. 
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Im Hewntti^g fractional parti of a dollar in pottage 
itmmps. please send Onk-Cent Stamps, as that denomination is 
most renerally useful. 



OONTBNTS. 

liiaffOKT OF TOM Wos£j> ftom February 1 to la. 

AtHoxs— NewsNotw--aarFor«lgii PoliGy—Blaine ▼>. Freling- 
buysen. 



▲BsoA]>.^lfewtNotef— England and IreUnd—Uome Rule in Egypt 
ALmyiian DIieoTerlea. 



FoK DJBCI.AXATIOK.— Very Humane. 

To TBX Tbaohul— Need of the Newspaper in Scboola— Answers. 

LiTJiRATUSB.— Book Notices— Magasines. 



Tbams: 'Serenty-fiTe cents per year for single copy; in clubs sent to 
Sep«r»t« PemoiMil Addr c — e n , 60e eaeli ; Five copies to one 
address. f3.so; Eleren copies to one address, $5.00. Binder (Emerson's pat- 
ent) 50 cents extra. 
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FBOM FKBBUABT 1 TO 15. 



Late adTicM from Hong KoDg report that the relations 
b3tw6eQ China and Japan are still unsatisfactory. Each 
nation is strangthening her naval force, either with the hope 
of warning off attack, or to prepare for it, ere it comes. The 
saiznre of sereral Oorean ports by the Japanese, has 
aronaed much distnrbance on that peninsula, and may lead 
to open hostilities between China and Japan, as the Coreans 
would certainly appeal to the former country for aid. 

The Afghan ameer is deyeloping a ferocity in pursuit of 
his enemies, worthy of his blood-stained ancestry. Eleven 
hundred arrests for political offences are reported from Ka- 
bal, and nimierous executions have taken place. An insur- 
rsoticm against the tyrant is threatened from Herat, where 
Abd ol Kudus has become disaffected through his being 
superseded in the government of the district he had con- 
quered^ by a special favorite of the ameer's. Ayoob Khan 
still remains at Meshed, Persia, with 1,000 horsemen, and is 
reported seeking a Turcoman alliance, to resume the contest 
for the Afghan throne. 

An insurrection is reported in the district of Yemen, in 
South Arabia; and still another in Basutoland, where the 
rebul chief Masupha is collecting a strong force. Hostilities 
Qommenoed with the Natal Boers Jaa 10, and still continued 
op to Jan. 31. 

Tunis reports a temporary luU in hostilities ; Egypt a 
complete triumph for the assembly ef notables, supported, 
if not controlled, by the army, and the possible, if not prob- 
able, resignation of the eontroUers-geheraL 

Russia Is getting nettled over the foreign critidsm of the 
anti-Jewish riot, and of the government that permits them« 



She will publish a statement ahowing that the imperial au- 
thorities have used due diligence, both to protect the Jews, 
and to punLdi the rioters. In Warsaw alone, 2,302 persons 
have been committed for trial on the charge of compliQit^ in 
the attacks on the Jews. 

Russia also denies sympathy with the Panslavist move- 
ment, which is supporting the insurrection in South Aus- 
tria. 

The energetic movement of Austria may well daunt the 
insurgents, who are not only cut off from hope of aid by 
Russia's influence throughout Panslavia, but are also hem- 
med in by a force they cannot hope to overcome. 

The Italian chamber of deputies has incorporated the 
scruiin de lisie, or general-ticket prindple into tiie election 
law. Premier Depretis made the adoption of the measure 
a ^'cabinet question," and carried it by a vote of 295 to 125. 

Spain has been in consultation with Italy over the pro- 
posed Spanish pilgrimage to Rome, which is suspected to be 
a political demonstration in favor either of Don Carlos, the 
Spanish pretender, or of the papal sovereignty as opposed to 
the Italian government. The pope has declared himself 
opposed to any poHtical movement, and wishes the pilgrim- 
age to be under eedesiasticsl guidance. 

A resolution of confidence in the De Freycinet cabinet 
with respect to the proposed revision of the constitution, 
passed the French chamber, Feb. 6, by a vote of 287 to 66. 

Prussia comments on the fact that one of the Schleswig 
Holstdn members forfeited his seat in the Landtag, rather 
than take the oath of allegiance to the Prussian throne ; 
also on the faverable progress of the government negotiation 
with the Vatican. 

In England, the first issue presented to parliament at its 
new session is on the adoption of the cloture or previous 
question, by which the majority can stop debate and force a 
vote on any question. There is much opposition, as it puts 
extended powers into the hands of the migority. 

The latest despatches from Mr. Trescott show that he is 
following Mr. Frelinghuysen's instructions in restoring cor- 
dial relations with Chill 

From Brazil, we learn of the formation of a new ministry, 
the Saraiva cabinet bdng defeated in the late eleetions. 
Martinho Campas is the premier and minister of finance of 
the new cabinet, and Filippe Sa, its foreign minister. 

Ghiatemala has made her peace with Fntnoe, by apologizing 
for and punishing the actors in the late assault on the at- 
tache of the French legation. 

The Mexican congress has been called m extra session, to 
consider the Ghiatemalian treaty questions, and other import- 
ant matters. 

Meanwhile, Guatemala has asked the good offices of the 
United States in procuring a just and pacific settiement of 
the boundary dispute with Mexico, and the request has been 
granted. 

Beyond the passage of the refunding bill, but littie has 
been accomplished in congress, though many measures have 
been introduced and discussed. 

Feb. 6, tiie house passed a resolution calling upon the 
preddent to furnish complete copies of all the letters of J. 
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& Shipherd, addressed to the state department, on the sub- 
jeet of the PeruTian company. 

Mr. Spofford, librarian of congress, has submitted his an- 
nual report on the progress of the library, which now nam- 
bers 420,092 yolomes, an increase of 18,80i volumes for the 
past twelve months. 

Feb. 4, Guiteau reomved his sentence, to be executed June 

30, 1882. The defense now has till the first of March, to 

file exceptions, after which the case will be reviewed by the 

court sitting ^*en banc," that is, with a ftiU bendi of 

jttdg^ 

The de%dlock in the New York legislature caused by the 
revolt of the Tammany faction from the Democratic caucus, 
was tomporarily brokea, Feb. 2, to admit ef the election of 
Charles Pstterson, the Democratic caucus nominee, as 
speaker of the assembly, but was resumed immediately on 
the nominations for the other offices of the assembly. 




Thb extended debate in the lenate on tbe Sherman 3 per 
cent billy ended Feb. 4, by its passage, after amendment by 
Senator Davis, of West Ylrginla. The bill provided for an 
issue of> bonds bearing 3 per cent interest, to. take tbe place 
of the continued SX per cents, the new bonds to be payable 
at the pleasure of the United States, provided no older pay- 
able bond, bearing a higher rate of interest, shall remain out- 
standing; it is also provided that the new bonds shall be paid in 
inverse order, t. «., the last sold to be called first. This is an 
imitation of Windom's policy, and offers a premium to bond 
buyers to apply early. A reminiscence of the "Carlisle section" 
appeared in Section II of the new act, wbich limits the with- 
drawal of circulation by the banks to |5,000,000 per month, 
and requires 80 days' notice to the comptroller of the cur- 
rency. The debt statement issued the first of the month shews 
a reduction of over twenty millions during January, and of 
over eighty-eight millions since June 30, 1881. A new call 
was issued, Feb. 7, for $20,000,000 of extended sizes, and 
there seems no doubt that this year will witness tbe reduction 
of the actual interest bearing debt to the neighborhood of 
one thousand millions. 



Thb senate has called for Blaine's official correspondence 
with Mexico on the subject of the boundary between that 
country and Gautemala. It baa not yet been produced, but a 
retranslation from the Mexican of the secretarys letter appears. 
In it the secretary reviews the history of the boundary dis- 
pute, dating it from the Emperor Iturbide's conquest of Cen- 
tral America. The main portion of the territory thus annex- 
ed, was permitted to revolt afterward, but Mexico still held 
the provinces of Soconusco and Chiapas. Since then, no satis- 
factory boundary has been established, and the government 
of Guatemala has asked the good oifices of the United States 
to regain possession of her provinces. It is something as if 
France should ask us to get back her provinces from Germany, 
but Mr. Blaine bases his plea on the gratitude due to the 
United States from Mexico, for its moral influence in causing 
the French evacuation, and the consequent overthrow of 
Maximilian, This prompts the Mexican goverhment to ex- 
plain that it bases its claim to the provinces not on conquest, 
but on their voluntary annexation ef themselves to the Mex- 



ican republic. That the Ouatemalian government had mis- 
represented matters to Mr. Blaine, making it appear that the 
provinces were still disputed territory, whereas they long 
long since became part of Mexico. That the frontier was stiU 
undefined, but a survey would be made to establish a boun- 
dary. 

OUR FOREIGN POLICY.— BLAINE vs. FEBLINQHUT- 

SEN. 



What la th« pnrpote of tbe Sherman ftindlng bill? What are ita chief pro- 
nilona? 

I. Qtr.— What U the hlatory of the redaction of oar national debt ? 

Give the polnta of contest between Guatemala and Mexico. Trace the 
boandarlei of the diapnted territory. 

U When waa thlaeonqneet of Central America by Mexlto? 



The mass of diplomatic correspondence sent from the atate 
department, Jan. S6, in response to a senate resolution re- 
questing it, contains (1) the letters which pasted between 
Secretary Blaine and Lord Granville (British secretary of state 
for foreign affairs), in regard to tbe Clayton-Bulwer treaty; 
(2) the oflicial correspondence with Hurlbut, Kilpatrfek and 
Trescott; and (3) Secretary Blaine's circular note inviting a 
congress of American powers to meet at Washington, Kov. 
22, 1882. 

The main features of the correspondence with England had 
already been made public. (Yol. I, pp. 156, 178.) Blaine's 
first despatch to Minister Lowell, June 24, waa sent in the 
shape of an identical note to our European representatives, 
and claimed for the United States exclusive right to «< pre- 
tect " the isthmus canal. This ignored our treaty with Eng- 
land, which was, of course, wrong, for a treaty is a part of 
the « supreme law of the land," and is as binding on the pres- 
ident and his cabinet as upon any private citizen. Naturally, 
Lord Granville, in replying as be did, Nov. 10, after some five 
months' delay, pointed out Mr. Blaine's error, and drily stated 
that he considered the treaty still in force. But before the 
receipt of this letter, Mr. Blaine had discovered his mistake, 
and sent, Nov. 19, a proposal to abrogate certain clauses of the 
treaty. On getting Lord Granville's answer, he wrote, Nev. 
29, a historical resume of the American objections to the 
treaty. These began within six years after it was signed, and 
roused considerable public interest during Buchanan's adsiia- 
istration, but were pushed aside by the intenser exdtement 
of the war. But the dissatisfaction of the government hsi 
heretofore been expressed in the most courteous manner, with 
which the arrogant tone of the Blaine-Lowell despatch does 
not favorably compare. 

While this correspondence was going on with England, the 
state department was conducting the correspondence witli 
Chili and Peru, with the avowed purpose ef eheckmatlag 
England. First, the combatants were warned that no Eoro- 
pean intervention would be tolerated, and then the United 
States proceeded to do exactly what it had declared ether 
foreigners should not do. This in spite of the fact that £n|- 
land's commercial interests in that section of South America 
were twenty times as large as our own. 

The new developments in our South American sltuatioB 
show that we had gone further on the road to war than we 
had realized. Dec. 1, Secretary Blaine instructed Special En- 
voy Trescott that the president hoped that some explanation 
would be forthcoming to relieve him A-om the painfnl imprei- 
sion that the arrest of Calderon was due to the continued re- 
cognition of his government by the United States. «lf, unAHr- 
tunately, he should be mistaken, and such a motive be avew- 
ed," continued the despatch, « your duty will be a brief ooe. 
You will say that the president considers such a proceedlfii 
as an intentional and unwarranted offense ; and you will con- 
municate such avowal to the government of the United Statfli 
with the assurance that it will be regarded by that.goven- 
ment as an act of such unfriendly import as to require sa 
immediate suspension of all diplomatic intercourse." No ex- 
planation was to be given of Minister Hurlbut's conduei^evn 
(hough the Chilian government should persist in misinterp)fs(- 
ingit. For the rest,Tref cott was to express our dlsappefn 
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i ftad dIfl8atl«raotk>ii with the policy of ChiU in demanding s 

i eeaiioii of territory u a sine qua non to any termi of peace, 

' and to Btat« farther, that thia government holds that hoetilities 

i betwoen independent nations do not of themaelres «confer 

the riifht of conqneet an til a failure to furnish the indemnity 

sad guaranteo which can be rightfully demanded.'' It is also 

intimated that ChiU is bound to submit her claim for war io- 

dsiuity to a board of appraisement or arbitration. 

On Mr. Frelinghuysen's assuming office, these instructions 
were reTokod, and Mr. Treseott was directed to state that the 
preaideBt <« wiahee in no manner to make any authoritatiye 
uitarmiioe to either Peru or Chill, as to the merits of the con- 

trmrerajy as to what indemnities should be asked or giren, as 
to the ehange of boundaries, or as to the peraonnel of the gor- 
emment of Peru. Were the United States to assume an attitude 
of dictsilon toward the South American republics, eyen for 
the parxKMe of prcTcnting war or to preserve the autonomy 
of nations, it must be prepared by army and navy to enforce 
ita ninndate^ and to tliis end tax our people for the exclusive 
benefit of foreign nations. As to this course of action in the 
eaae, hjpothetically put by Mr. Blaine, Mr. Trescott's former 
inatractlons are revoked, and he is simply bidden to report 
the answer of the Chilian government verbatim, leaving it to 
the president to decide whether or not it gives cause of offense. 
Further, Mr. Treseott wsh instructed itat to come home by 
way of Buenos Ayres and Rio Janiero, with a view to calling 
the congress of American powers contemplated by Mr. Blaine. 
This brings us to the circular note,which was not published 
in fall till Jan. 31. Though it is dated Nov. 29, the president 
nuikea no mention of it in bis annual message to congress, nor 
haa any rumor of a projected alliance between American na- 
tions reached the correspondents. The congress is summoned 
for the purpose of oonsldering and discussing the methods of 
^•preventing war between the nations of America,'' and also of 
««averting the even worse calamity of internal commotion and 
eiril strife.'* 

What President Arthur has done or will do respecting this 
circular is not as yet made public, but the fact that Treseott 
has been ordered not to visit the Argentine Confederation and 
Brazil, is understood to mean that the oris^inal programme has 
been modilied. The congress will probably be held, but it will 
he a diplomatic love-feast, without practical results. 

The change of policy on the part of the government, gave 
liee to rumors that Mr. Blaine had been sending instructions 
without submitting them to the president. In an interview 
with a newspaper reporter, and also a letter to the president, 
Feb. 3, Mr. Blaine emphatically denies this charge, and pro- 
ceeds to defend his policy, which, he says, he always under- 
stood to be the president's policy also. This was to prevent,by 
•^moral influenoe," the destruction of the power of Peru, and 
thus make both the combatants our ftiends, outwit England, 
and strengthen our commercial interests in South America. 
This plea for advancing our commercial interests is also urged 
in the letter to the president, as a reason why the proposed 
congress and its possible result, an American alliance, should 
not be abandoned. He does not see, he declares, why this 
•bould endanger our peace, or excite jealousy and ill will in 
iSurope ; but even at the risk of ill will, he thinks the scheme 
should have been persisted in. 

In considering the criticisms passed upop Mr. Blaine's action, 
we are embarrassed by the accepted fact of his candidacy for 
the presidency. It may be stated, for instance, that Blaine 
Mtarted this dramatic project with a view to helping his own 
chances in 1S84. Blaine resembles Disraeli in his fondness for 
melodramatic situations, and his sending out invitations of 
^uch significance, just as be was about to leave office, outdoes 
even his English prototype. On the other hand, it is as confi- 
dently affirmed that the plan was a good one, and that Arthur 
and Frelinghuysen were moved by a contemptible jealousy of 
Blaine's popular strength, to endeavor to thwart and depreci- 
ate it. 
Honest difference of opinion will be found based upon total- 



ly opposite views as to our proper foreign policy. One view 
is that of Washington and Franklin, namely, that we should 
avoid foreign alliances, and generally speaking, avoid interfer- 
ence in foreign affairs. The other view was the « manifest 
destiny " claim to the new world. This last view produced 
what is known as the « Monroe doctrine," yet that doctrine 
was apparently based upon the protection of our coasts, and 
made no claim that the United States had any paramount 
claim to leadership in American affairs. 

To the advocates of the former policy, Mr. Blaine's interven- 
tion to teach Chili her duty toward Peru was impertinence; 
his « moral influence " attempt to carry his ends by threats 
which he knew he could not execute, and his claim to do so in 
the interests of the eommerce of the United States, a wanton 
offense to European nations. An offense, because these nations 
already have commercial interests in South America, while 
ours are chiefly in prospective. We have, of course, the right 
to compete for this trade, but if we use our military power — 
either directly or as a backing to «moral Influence," — to de- 
prive other nations of their foreign trade, those nations have 
a right to take offense. Consider also what is meant by moral 
influence, and whether Trescott's instructions to break off 
diplomatic relations with Chili, provided she did not satisfac- 
torily explain her oonduct, — was true moral suasion. It should 
have been, for it was done in the interests of peace. Further,' 
as to the wisdom of an alliance with South American repub- 
lics, we should consider what we mean to do in case of an in- 
surrection in Venezuela, for instance, or in case Guatemala, 
who is now seeking our good offices to save her from Mexico, 
Hhould get into difficulties with France. The French govem- 
inent having learned that the courts of Guatemala had acquit- 
ted soldiers charged with assaulting the secretary of the 
French legation, has sent a frigate to that country to demand 
satisfaction, 10,000 francs indemnity, and the imprisonment 
of the assailants. These are harsh terms, but what are we 
{^ing to do about it? Shall we send a frigate, with Minister 
Hurlbut, to try the case, and abide the result? 

On the oth^r hand, Mr. Blaine argues that it is not fitting 
that so great a nation should pursue so weak a policy. « Shall 
the United States," he asks, « refuse to exert its great moral 
power for the advantage of its weaker neighbors ?" Our repu- 
tation at home and abroad he considers endangered by the too 
discreet policy of non-intervention. 

The correspondence forwarded from the state department 
also contains much concerning the « Peruvian claims," and 
their relations with Messrs. Hurlbut and Blaine, but this is a 
subject not yet fully developed, and we had best suspend 
judgment for the present. 
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Wliat are Um mljject Mid «fhftract«r of th« dtolomstlc eorrMpondeDoa with 
Bealaod? Whmt was the purpose of Mr. Blalne^s GhiU-PeruvUn policy? Bam- 
mBflze Trescott's lii!«trticuoiui. How fftr were itae^e modified ? Give the tenor 
aadparpoeo of tlie **clrcalar note.** Not the change In the Kovernmpnt policy. 
TLe crltioUms upon Mr. BUOne. GlTe the tasls of ersumsnt on both sides oi 
the qaestlon. 

S . Qfr.—Whst are the anriimenta for and acalnst Bneland's xtght to share 
le Ute protectorate of the Panama canal ? what has Men the poUey of the 
ucnad States toward Bonili America ? 



From the Panama correspondence of the New York Her- 
ald, we learn that the projected Latin- American congress, to 
meet at Panama last December, was a dismal failure. Only 
four delegates, representing the respective governments of 
CostaBica, Salvador, Guatemala and Colombia, were present, 
and the congress was declared a failure for want of a 
quorum. 

The de.<patches with regard to the JeanruUe crew, give 
first the report of Lieutenant Danenhower, of his arrival at 
Irkootsk and of the sending of relief parties to Lieut. De 
Long, who had been ^traced to a definite locality." In spite 
of the fact that his left eye was « ruined, and his right one 
badly impaired," Danenhower asked permission to stay and 
not only succor De Long, but to renew the search for Lieut. 
ChipP) in the spring. De Long's whereabouts are in the 
wilderness west of the Lena, between Buleur and Sisterouck. 
His record has been found, giving the condition of the party, 
Oct. 1-9, the last note being of the sending forward two men 
for relief. These men were found by the natives Oct. 24, and 
word taken to Danen bower's party, when an immediate search 
for De Long was begun, with the aid of the Russian authori^ 
I ties. Owing to his invalid condition, Danenhower has. been 
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ordered home, and other officers sent on to carry on the search. 
De Long's chief danger is from staryation. Whether Lieut. 
Ghipp eyer reached land, Is not known. 



The accounts of the Herzegovlnian insurrectiou are not 
altogether coherent. Jan. 80, an Austrian train of stores and 
powder was captured near JSeyesinje, and a skirmish, with a 
loss of twenty men on each side, is reported near Bilek. Aus- 
tria is said to have contracted with the steamship company 
for the transportation of 30,000 troops to the scene of war. 
An appropriation of 8,000,000 florins (nearly $4,000,000) has 
been made by the parliament. Feb. 6, the insurgenti; burned 
Cogniza, a town between Serajeco and Mostar. The rebels 
are said to have formed a provisional government and to be 
reinforced from Dalmatia and Bosnia. On the 10th, a fight 
near Tirnova, lasted from daybreak till afternoon, resulting 
in the (estimated) lost of sixty to the enemy, and five to the 
Austrians. Much ill-feeling is roused in Austria by the reports 
of agitation for a Panslavist confederacy, under the protection 
of Bussla. Diplomatic negotiation with St. Petersburg and 
Berlin resulted, and Bismarck is said to have peremptorily 
demanded the suppression of such agitation In Bussla, to 
which the czar's government willingly agreed. Prince Nikita, 
of Montenegro, has also denied sympathy with the Panslavist 
alliance, but appealed to Bussla to prevent the Austria occu- 
pation. Bussla tendered her good oflices, and Montengro will 
not be « occupied," though the Austrian troops will pass over 
its territory. 

The new French ministry is as follows: M. de Freycinet, 
president of the council and minister of foreign affairs ; M. 
Jules Ferry, minister of public instruction ; M. Goblet, min- 
ister of the interior and of worship; M. Humbert, minister 
of Justice ; M. Leon Say, minister of finance ; M. Varroy, 
minister of public works; Gen. Billot, minister of war; Ad- 
miral Jaureguilberry, minister of marine; M. Tirard, minister 
of commerce ; M. Cochery, minister of posts and telegraphs. 
The premier, M. de Freycinet, is an engineer, and has been a 
railroad manager, but he seems to have cut loose from his old 
association, and devoted his attention to public business. He 
was minister of the public works in the Waddington ministry, 
and succeeded to the premiership for a short term in 1879. M. 
Leon Say's writings, and his large fortune, give him a reputa- 
tion as a i>olitical and private economist that it is hard to find 
equalled. Jules Ferry, M. Tirard, M. Cochery and Admiral 
Jaureguiberry, are men of note and experience in ministerial 
duties. M. Tirard's reaccession to office will, however, be a 
hindrance to the completion of a commercial treaty with 
England. The fall of the Ferry ministry was supposed to 
aid the treaty only by the removal of M. Tirard from his post 
of minister of commerce. With this exception, the new cab- 
inet will be a decided aid to public business, as it has no poli- 
tical hobby to advance. The revision of the constitution and 
the scrutin de liste are postponed indefinitely, unless Gam- 
betta takes them up from his seat in the chamber, where he 
poses as the leader of the Bepublican union. 



Thk speculative era in French financial securities recently 
ended in a panic on the Paris bourse or board of trade. The 
immediate cause was a heavy fall in the shares of the Union 
Oenerale, which company suspended pasrment, Jan. 25, till after 

Find, on th«mmp of BlberU, the approximate IocaIitie« mentioned. 
4. Qv.— What do tile Lena BIrer Siberians live apon ? 



Of the diplomatic aeg**- 



Describe the procrese of the HeraegOTlnlan War. 
tiatlona with regard to It. 

5. Qu.—WholB Prince NUdU? 

Name the new Trench cabinet. What la said of Its character ? Of its pro- 
gramme? 

db Qv.— What la M. de Freydnet's record as a politician ? 



the next meeting of its shareholders. This corporation was 
organized. This corporation was organized in 1879, by M. 
Bontoax, ex-manager of the Lombard K. B. Co. Its avowed 
purpose was to reconstruct the financial fortunes of the cleri- 
cal party, and this, instead of exciting suspicion, seems to have 
helped the institution. Its charter was general, so that its 
sphere of action was unlimited. The partisan character of 
the institution drew into it the deposits of the Legitimists 
and Clericals. Even the Comte de Chambord, the emperor of 
Austria, and the Austrian ambassador in Paris, appear in the 
list of shareholders. Not only did the corporation itself spec- 
ulate recklessly, but there was an extraordinary speculation 
in its shares, the price of which rose from a par value of 500 
francs to 8,500 francs. This, notwithstanding the increase in 
the capital stock from 80 to 140 millions. Its crisis has 
caused heavy drafts upon London for specie, and this advanced 
the rate of foreign exchange, and started gold exports from 
New York. Little injury is, however, feared to Ameriesin 
business, though the advance of one per cent in the rate of 
discount, by the bank of England, shows that London is not 
altogether untouched 



The London Times for Jan. 20, contains a letter from its 
New Zealand correspondent, dated Dec. 8, which gives the 
particulars of Te Whiti's arrest, and the suppression of the 
threatened Maori insurrection. The causes of discontent 
among the natives are fully given on page 164, vol. I, of this 
paper, but a letter from an English tourist, J. B. M'Beth, also 
given^in the Timesy defends Te Whiti's wisdom and patriot- 
ism, and strongly censures the colonists. Nov. 5, Msjor Take, 
with 1,500 armed constabulary, marched into the Parihaka 
district, surrounded the village of Parihaka Pah, and arrested 
the prophet and bis lieutenant, Tohn ; also Horoki, a fugitive, 
charged with killing a surveyor. This done, they dispersed 
the natives, who had assembled, from All parts to listen to the 
prophet. This was found very troublesome, since the natives 
refused to state where they belonged, so that the English had 
first to identify them, and then to carry them back to their 
respective reservations. No active resistance was made. Te 
Whiti is said to have convinced his followers that if the Eng- 
lish arrested him he would disappear, and his assailants be 
struck dead, by divine power. The failure of the prophecy 
disconcerted the Maories, and they were submissively dragged 
back to their reservations, sadder and wiser men. Mr. M'Beth 
asserts that in confiscating the Parihaka tract, the colonial 
government treated the Taranakis unjustly, since they were 
not more guilty than other tribes who joined in the west coast 
insurrection ; that feeling this, the government tacitly aban- 
doned the land, and the natives were assured that it was given 
back to them, and hence resisted settlement. For this they 
were arrested and imprisoned, for terms of two years, under 
an ex post fac law. Roads were laid out through the3Iaori 
fields, pulling down fences and letting stock in on the wheat 
fields. The natives restored the fences, thus blocking the 
road, and were consequently arrested. In one way or another 
some 400 natives were held in prison for two years. All 
through this time. Te Whiti kept his tribe quiet by the prom- 
ise of a speedy millennium, so that his policy has been peace- 
ftil, instead of seditious. M'Beth also asserts that the confis 
cation beggars the tribe, so that it will be reduced to ser- 
vitude to the whites or other tribes. 



What te said of the nnrpoee and management of the Union Generale;? What 
of the effect of Ita enspeniion ? 

7. Qn.— What can yon aay of the Paris Bonrse ? 

Olre the causes and character of the Kew Zealand tronb1e« ? What points 
of the case are disputed? 

8. Qu.—How do theiMaories makethelr living. 
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In- ft recentlj published despatch from our Chili-PeruYlan 
envoy, Mr. Trescott says that the Chilian goyerDment dis- 
olftims all intention of offending the United States in arresting 
and carrying off Calderon ; that she will accept the good offices 
of the United States, and her authorities facilitate confer- 
ences between our envoy and the provisional government of 
Peru, "with the exception of Senor Calderon." As to terms 
of peace. Chili insists on the cession of Tarapaca, and on the 
payment of a further indemnity of $20,000,000 within ten 
years; as security for this. Chili will hold Arica and the guano 
deposits of the Lobos Islands, which she will proceed to annex 
if payment is not made. lu the event of Peru's refusing these 
conditions. Chili would not any longer require the good officcR 
of the United States. Meanwhile Gen. Hurlbut. has been 
granted a leave of absence, which will probably be indefioitely 
extended. His carter in Peru.ha8 been exceedingly diverting, 
especially to the New York Nation* In its latest diatribe he 
is likened to a wild young man, who, sent abroad to keep him 
out of mischief, proceeds to get into fresh scrapes, and whom 
his guardian (Mr. Blaine) accordingly takes to task. «His first 
published despatch, in which he castigates his ward, and says 
he cannot trust him any longer, objects to nearly everything 
he did after he went to Peru. It is extremely amusing, there- 
fore, to find that on the Sd of December last he had heard 
<with profound astonishment and regret,' that Hurlbul had 
been getting a concession of a railroad and coal mine for an 
iVmerican company from President Calderon. Hurlbut wrote 
home, in the innocence of his heart, saying, << the grant was 
very valuable, and the possibilities of the company large, 
evidently thinking that a valuable grant, and a company with 
large possibilities, would make Mr. Blaine's mouth water. He 
must have been amazed, when, instead of approval, he receiv- 
ed a wigging. The continuance of Mr. Hurlbut at his post 
in spite of his escapades. Is the most delightful feature in the 
transaction. It seems as if Mr. Blaine liked the boy so much 
that the pranks secretly delighted him, though he had to re- 
buke the lad publicly. We doubt whether Hurlbut knows 
to this hour why people are abusing him at home, and why 
Mr. Trescott has gone out to help him. He probably thinks 
this is simply a new phase of the old joke, and that Mr. Tres- 
cott's behavior will cause astonishment and rrgret in Wash- 
Ion also." 



ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 



The British parliament reassembled at Westminster Hall, 
Feb. 7. The royal message or <<speech," as it is usually called. 
was read by Lord Chancellor Selborne. It was very brief, 
dwelling chiefly on the peaceful character of the foreign rela- 
tions of the empire, and the generally s?%tisfactory condition 
of home affairs. As to Egypt, it declares the royal purpose 
to << maintain the rights already established, whether by fir- 
mans of the Sultan, or by various international engagements, 
in a spirit favorable to the good government of the country, 
and the prudent developments of its institutions." The con- 
dition of Ireland is described as showing signs of improve- 
ment, the anti-rent agitation declining in strength, and the 
efforts of the government to allay discontent, being aided by 
the abundant harvest. The unsettled condition of Basutolaud 
.*nd the failure to conclude a commercial treaty with France, 
are mentioned as subjects for grave consideration, and various 
measures are suggested for the advancement of local interests. 

After the reading of the speech, the new members were 
sworn in, and Bradlaugh advanced to take the oath, whereup- 



WUat ar^Chlirs terms gf peace withPera ? 
• 9. Qir.— What are tb« appearances gf iojastlce la thcue demanda? 



on Sir Stafford Northoote repeated Ms motion of last session, 
and Bradlaugh was excluded by a vote of 286 to 227. 

Mr. Gladstone announced his intention of proposing new 
rules of procedure. Intended to prevent «fillbastering" or ob- 
struction. The first ruls empowers the msjority to close 
debate by moving the prsvious question, which, however, 
must be supported by a vote of 200, or opposed by less than 
40 votes. The other rules relate to the restriction of the right 
to make dilatory motions, and to speak on them. It is predict- 
ed that the ministry will find much trouble in securing the 
passage of these rules in their presentfform. 

Feb. 9, Mr. Gladstone, in replying to an amendment in favor 
of a repeal of the union between Ireland and England, de- 
clared the repeal impracticable so long as the Irish members 
were unable to define clearly where local affairs end and im- 
perial affairs begin. This is taken as an intimation that the 
government might be disposed to consider the home rule pro- 
ject, if its advocates could show that the dismemberment of 
the empire was not involved in their programme. The prem- 
ier's friends explain the si>eech differently. 

It is somewhat difficult to judge of the Irish situation, be- 
cause we cannot estimate the progress made by the Gladstone 
ministry in crushing the anti-rent agitation, nor do we know 
how far he is supported by popular opinion in England. 
Gladstone must not only quell the league, but he must use 
neither too much nor too little force in doing so; otherwise 
he will offend the English, and the ministry will be over- 
turned. 

The state of things in Ireland seems to be that the land 
league has attempted the policy of starring out the landlords 
by a general refusal to pay rent, and by <f boycotting " the la- 
borers' in the employ of the landlords. Violence, and even 
assassinations, are frequent, not directly Instigated by the 
league probably, but done in its interest, and in accordance 
with its policy; for the attacks are made, not on the landlords 
or their agents, but, for the most part, on the tenants who pay 
rent, or on the labofers who disobey the mandates of the 
league. This rouses less indignation and sympathy for the 
landlord, and completely terrorizes the tenants and laborers 
who can neither emigrate nor hire a body guard, i^he landlord 
can, of course, appeal to the law, both to collect the rent and 
evict the tenant, but this takes time, and meanwhile the 
landlord's affairs become decidedly embarrassed. 

The landlords are severely criticized, as you will see by 
reference to the Contemporary Review for January, because 
they do not unite and come to the assistance of the govern- 
ment. Besides putting a stop to rent paying, the leaguers 
make violent objections to fox-hunting by the gentry, and in 
their endeavor to maintain their popularity, and obtain per- 
mission to continue their favorite pastime, the landlords have 
in many cases pusilanimously repudiated sympathy with the 
government. One advantage of a local self-government system 
IS that it saves the general government from interference in 
cases of this kind, and forces l>oth sides to make peace, or 
suffer the consequences. 

As to how far the English common people will support, 
GHdsone, it is probable they will do so as long as he seems to 
be succeeding. If he can now leave the Irish question alone, 
and devote this session of parliament to something else, it 
would probably lead the English to believe that Ireland was, 
if not altogether quiet, at least as quiet as the turbulent isle 
could be, and they would gladly dismiss the Irish question 
from their consciences. 



Give the slat of the royal speeob In the Brltlih parliament. Why was Brad- 
iHUKh exclucted ? (Vol. 1, p. 5S ) What is the purpose of the new ralea of pro- 
cedure ? Mote the chaose in the Irish sitnatton. 

10. On.— What Is the history of the previooi qaeatlon? Of the Home Sale 
agitation? 
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HOME RULE IN EGYPT. 



England has found ber « Chill" in the case of Egypt. It 
will be recollected that, Jan. 7, the Egyptians werer assured 
through a joint note to the English and French consuls at 
Cairo, that England and France were allied for the protection 
of the Khedive's authority from all enemies internal and ex- 
ternal, and would certainly unite to oppose moyements calcu- 
lated to weaken or destroy the khedive's authority. This note 
was not well receired by the National party in the Egyptian 
chamber of Notables, which was demanding the right to vote 
tiie budget, and a more extended control of the adminlBtra- 
lion, through the principle of ministerial responsibility. This 
was not only a direct infringement on the khediye's hereditary 
prerogative, but it was also supposed to threaten the Anglo- 
French control, which was the basis of the interference. 

Contrary to hope expressed by the note, that public assur- 
ance did not contribute to avert the danger apprehended. It 
rather precipitated matters, for, angered by the note and en- 
couraged by German and Austrian sympathy, the Nationals 
drafted a system of organic law so offensive tiiat Sherif Pasha 
refused to sign it, and, finding the khedive undeoided about 
supporting him in the refusal, resigned the premiership, Feb. 
2. The khedive accepted the resignation, and, admitting the 
principle of ministerial responsibility, asked the chamber to 
present him with a list, from which to choose a new prime 
minister. The chamber demurred at first, being better pre- 
pared to throw down than to build up, but the military party 
cUimored for the appointment of Mahmoud Baroudl, and in 
tU\> choice the chamber ultimately acquiesced. 

'i*lie new ministry announced is as follows: Mahmoud Ba- 
roudi, president of the council and minister of the Interior; 
.Aiiistapha Fehmy, minister of foreign affairs ; Ali-Sadek, min- 
ittter of finance; Arab! Bey, minister of war; Mahmoud Ter- 
mi, minister of public works; Abdallah Feyre, minister of 
public instruction; Hasan Cherei, minister of pious founda- 
tions. 

Feb. 7, the khedive fulfilled his surrender to the National- 
ists, by accepting the draft of the organic law, a virtual oon- 
stitu i ;n,delegat]ng the^budget to the control of the chamber of 
notables. 

Now the question is, What are England and France going 
to do ? There is no doubt that the rise of the home rule party 
to power was exactly what the joint note was to prevent. 
Moreover, in leaving office, Gambetta is said to have informed 
Win succCHHOr that England had agreed to the proposition of 
iirined intervention in Egypt, <'to prevent anarchy," and had 
aiso agreeil to (.'onsider an anarchical situation, the fall of 
Sherif Pa^ha or his maintenance in power, after submitting to 
I lie National demand. The Fa// Mail Gautie^ind. London Nfws 
deny this assertion as to England's agreement, but the Times 
gives it partial credence, in the declaration that the time has 
arrived when England and France should make it plain 
whether their joint note meant that an interferenco with the 
Ki^yptian status quo was to be forcibly resisted, or whether it 
meant nothing. 

The political revolution in Egypt places the English author 
or the note in a position similar to that of Mr. Blaine, suppos- 
ing that gentleman to have remained in the cabinet. He will 
im obliged to explain that he meant to use « moral influence " 
merely with the Egyptians; simply wishing them to under- 
'^tand that they would literally «make themselves disliked," 
by menacing the Afiglo-French control. 

Now let us consider the purpose of the new home rule 
party in Egypt, and the points in which their programme con- 
iliclH with European rights. 

F.gypt is not an independent nation. Besides her tribute to 
the Turkish porte, she has given, as security ior the payment 
of her national debt of 1^485,000,000, the supremo control of 
her fiscal policy to two representatives of France and Eng- 



landy bearing the title of controllers s^neral. Moreover 
standi pledged to enforce her law of liquidation, diiaf ted by 
an international commission in 1880. The new National party 
is cautious enough not to denounce the control directly, \mt 
finds fault with its management, with Its favor to foreigner*, 
and with the high salaries paid to ite ofileiale. It It pro po e ad ^ 
therefore, by the new reforms, to both control the reT«niiBS 
and expenditure, and to Insure a miniitry favorable to Egyp- 
tian, rather than to foreigners. In the London Times of Dec 
22, appears a letter from W. H. Gregory, of Cairo, deecrtbfng 
an interview with Arab! Bey, in which that popular agitator 
answered the charges (1) of an alliance, in any degree, with 
the sultan; (3) of fanaticism; (8) of aiming at militai^ pra- 
pouderance; and (4) of an intention to replaos European 
officials with natives. To the. first two charges he gare an 
explicit denial ; to the third he said that the army had no 
right to be supreme in time of peace, though it had in time 
of war, but even in peace it was obliged to take the lead in 
getting rid of abuses and establishing Justiee. To the fourth 
charge he answered by a denial of hoetility to the principle of 
<• control,'' to which Egypt was indebted for many reforms, 
but spoke bitterly of the foreigners appropriating all the beet 
places in the administration, of their exorbitant ealariesy and 
of their arrogant treatment of the natives. He gave credit to 
the assertion that the English government was aTorse to 
schemes of conquest, but in view of the popular demand for- 
the occupation of Egypt, he would say that the Egyptians 
would defend their independence, and that their brother Mos- 
lems in India would join them in their efitorts to resist English 
aggression. 

In answer to this presentation of Arabi's case, the Tima 
correspondent writes, explaining that Arabi is not so great a 
man as he is reputed to be ; that the reforms he demands are 
coming slowly but surely, through the administration of the 
controllers general. This assertion he supports by contrasting 
the state of Egypt under Khedive Ismail, with its present 
condition. As to the extravagance of the salaries paid to the 
foreign employes, of which Arabi complains, he exooses it oo 
the plea that though expensive, the policy was indispensable^ 
on account of the unavailability of native clerical and admin- 
istrative talent. Those who consult ex-OonsulDe Leon'e ^Tbe 
Khedive's Egypt," pp. 127-30, will find some account of the 
extravagance of this branch of the Egyptian civil service. 
The salaries are very high, the chiefs receiving nearly as mtt<A 
as the president of the United States, and the clerk, just im« 
ported from England, and ignorant of Arabic, being paid as 
many pounds as they could command crowns at home. But it 
is asserted that the native, whether Moslem or Christian, is 
both averse to labor, and so hampered by religious fasts, feastii 
and holidays, that he loses fully one-fourth of his timoybesidei 
delaying public business, which makei foreign help a necessity. 

But it is in his views of the proper position of the army 
that this new fellaheen Moses, this Egyptian Pamell, thii 
Aehmct Ourabi, commonly known as Arabi Bey, lays himself 
open to the sharpest criticism. Here, again, is a case of <<mora1 
influence.'* Arabi contends that the army should be superior 
to the civil power in war, and that in peace it may be obliged 
to tak'*" the lead in securing reforms. With this view he hai 
scuured a promise of an increase in the standing army from 
11.000 to 18,000 men, and his own appointment as minister of 
war- i. <., refor^ier in chief. Of course, he uses only moral 
influence, but he has his own way of applying iU Last Feb- 
ruary, when under arrest for insubordination, he was rescued 
by his men, and obtained his pardon at the bayonet point. 
Last September, he headed a military insurrection, and ob- 
tained the dismissal of an obnoxious minister, the app<rini- 
mcnt of one more to his taste, and the promise of a parlia- 
ment. The recent change of ministry was obtained by the 
covert application of similar influence. 

England ne^d not be surprised if the Egyptian home role 
movement, actuated by this spirit, should proceed to demsttd 
the complete subordination of the foreign control and tbe 
present scheme of liquidation, to the caprice of the army and 
of the assembly of notables. In such a case, it will require t 
steady drain upon the moral resources of the British empire 
to collect the annual interest on the Egyptian debt. 



How was the Anglo-French note receiTed bv the Egyptlfto Natfonmla? Wbf ? 
What did they then ? With what resnlt ? Name Ihe new miaUtry. Row daei 
this political revolution affect England and Fraaco ? Qlve theprovraiaBUO(f 
the NatloRAlparty. The crlctcsins on It. Arabrs views m Co the pirapsr 
sphere of the army. 

U. Qo.— What are the figures of the BcypUan debt, rerrave and txawdt 
tnres? 
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NEW ASSYRIAN DISCOVERIES. 



The wonderfDllj rich finds in Assyrian relics, made some 
years ago^ by Mx. Q«o. Smith, seem to have been paralleled in 
the recent exoaratlons near the city of Bagdad. Not long 
itaee, nt a meeting ef the London Victoria Institute, Mr. 
Hormiisd Baeeam, the well-known explorer, described Bag- 
dad exenTatlon and its results. After telling how he came to find 
and examine the ruin, wMoh is some twelve miles from Bag- 
dady be eontinaet: 

•< After digging for four days,we oame upon the top of some 
wmlle. This Uidneed us to persevere witb increased ardor, 
and wtt soon eame upon an enormous building, in which we 
began to find inscriptions. I may here say that I am not an 
AseyrlMi reader. I am only a discorerer of Assyrian relics, 
whieh I send to the British Museum, where those who have 
made Aasyriology a study interpret the inscriptions I find. 
We first of all dUcovered four rooms, and then came upon a 
fifth. The/ were what I should call generally of tfie Assyrian 
or Babylonian order, and paved with bricks or stones; but tbe 
fifth room was paved with asphalt, the discovery of whicb 
broii^bt to my mind Solomon's saying: <There is nothing new 
under tbe sun.' Previous to this I had always thought asphalt 
was a modem invention. Singular as this discovery was, we 
dag through the asphalt, and In a short time we were reward- 
ed by coming upon a eoflTer, on which we found inscriptions. 
From this eoifer we took two cylinders. These were covered 
witb Inscriptions, which are supposed to be the most import- 
ant records of the oldest city in the world, founded, as histor- 
ians tell ju, by Noah after the deluge, and where, according 
to tradition, Noah buried the antediluvian records. Well, I 
had to come home; but I left some workmen continuing tiie 
operations at the Bi>ot, and I hare ascertained that they have 
found, after a few days' more digging, that in one of the rooms 
there was a channel, and inside that ehannel there were re- 
cords inscribed on nearly 10,000 tablets. These tablets are all 
coming to England, but we oannet, of eourse, as yet say what 
they contain. They nwy contain something of even greater 
valae than anything that has hitherto been discovered in tbe 
coarse ot our Eastern researches. It may be, indeed, that we 
shall really find on them the antediluvian records of which I 
haTO spoken. After I have been out there again, I shall be 
happy to give you ftirther information as to this interesting 
discovery on my return. I hope to be going out in another 
month, and then, I trust, I shall be able to make still further 
advances on what we hare already discovered." 



Describe the racent Anyriaii ditooverles, What U Mr. BassaQ*! eetlmate of 
their htatortoai valn«f 

1?. Qu.— Did the AmjiUam use sb alplubet 7 
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VEBT HUMANE. 



By Maieolnt Douglas. 

1 met a little woman with a very winning look, 
She was leaning from the sedges with her hand dipped in the 
brook. 

And she said, «I'm fend of fish, 

But I angle with a dish, 
For I couldn't be so cruel as to catch them with a hook. 

'« It is wicked to deceive them, so I take my little diHh, 
Aiid pit ce it under water, in full sight of the fish, 

Wlt& the earnest wish that some 

Will reward my thought, and come ; 
But I wish it understood they can do just as they wish." 

Then she bowed as I passed on, and continued, << It is queer — 
Though from the sedges i>atiently I've leaned for many a year, 

And angled with my dish, 

Kot a solitary fish 
Has ever deigned to notice it ; there's something wrong, I 
fear." 

g — .sy. Nieff9Lf5 /»T Feirumry. 
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NEED OF THE NEWSPAPER IN SCHOOLS. 



The following extract from Bev. J. P. Mahaify's lament ov- 
er the political ignorance of the Irish gentry, we submit, sm 
evidence of the necessity of study of current events in schools: 

Reading newspapers is a task of no small difllculty. You take 
up one paper after another, and you dnd them strangely in- 
consistent. Nay, there have been cases known where the 
same newspaper has pronounced oracles of opposite and con- 
tradictory import. If the reader is to weigh and Judge be- 
tween the inconsistent declarations of various organs, then 
be must have some independent knowledge, he must read 
something else than his daily paper, he must learn to think 
that what is in print is not infallible. Otherwise, he musi 
simply follow it as a guide, and this is ordinarily the case 
witb tbe people under discussion. They subscribe to what 
they tbink a safe and sound paper, meaning by sound which 
upholds their traditionally acquired views, often at the sacri- 
fice of common sense and common honesty, and to this tbey 
adbere. Yet sometimes this course leads to curious results. 
I will illustrate it by an anecdote. An old M.P., who re«ides 
now in Dublin, revisited, some time ago, the county which he 
bad represented in parliament, and upon going into the 
county club— an exceedingly Tory club— -saw on the table the 
Pa/i Mall Gautte. As the paper had passed for more than 
six months into the hands of Mr. Morley, as editor, and was 
producing almost dally his well-known articles on the Irish 
land question, my ft'iend asked how it was that they still took 
the paper. They answered, «Of course, why not ? The best 
and ablest Conservative paper; it always expresses our views 
precisely." Had they read the articles on the land question ? 
Yes, but had noticed nothing strange. At last one man said, 
more for the sake of appearing as shrewd as the questioner, 
than from any other motive: «Yes, by the way, now that you 
mention it, I did think there was something odd about one of 
the articles I read lately. But, of course, as it was the Pall 
Mally I knew it was allright. * * I will venture to assert 
that the man who reads [partisan] newspapers only, not only 
remains perfectly ignorant ; he labors under the additional 
delusion that, when he sees his views strongly stated in his 
daily paper, all is done that can be done. There is no surer 
cause of want of union and want of public spirit, than this 
lamentable ignorance. 



ANSWERS. 



I. A personal chattel, which was the immediate occasion of 
the death of a rational creature, and for that reason given to 
God {deo dandum)^ that is, forfeited to the crown, to be ap- 
pleed to pious uses and destributed in alms by his high al- 
moner. Thus, if a cart ran over a man and killed him, it was 
forfeited as a deodand — Blackstone* 

8. The National banking system was modeled on that of tbe 
state et New York. The purpose of the founders of the system 
was to secure uniformity of banking laws throughout the 
country, but more especially to create a market for United 
States bonds, and to make it to the interest of the beople to 
support the government. This was very desirable during the 
first years of the war, and the consideration quite outweighed 
the state right sentiment against the act. 

3. Tbese criticisms, as we find them in the Comte de Pari.H 
history, are, tbat Pope, in marching down to the Rapidan, 
followed his own advice to his sulK>rdinates, ». ^., concerned 
himself about the enemy's « line of retreat" and « base of 
Biipplies " rather than about bis own, in consequence, Stone- 
wal Jackson was able to circumvent the right flank of the 
federal army and capture and destroy the supplies at Manas- 
sas Junction. This was a rash move on Jackson's part, and 
Pope's scheme of << bagging " bis opponent was not impossible. 
But instead of pushing his forces north from Warrenton 
Junction to OainesviUe and Thoroughfare Gap,thu8 interposing 
between Longstreet and Jackson, Pope hurried them east as 
if fearing that Jackson would march completely around the 
federal army. Jackson fell back to the northwest, Aug. 28, 
and formed his lines on the unfinished railway ftrom Oaines- 
viUe to Sudley Chnrch. The next morning Pope attempted 
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what he might have done the day before — to establish a force 
at OainesvUle — but by this time Lee and Longstreet had rein- 
forced Jackson. Pope then, without waiting for his reinforce- 
ments, attempted to crush the enemy at a blow, though he 
was forced to warn his corps commanders that they would 
probably have to retreat to Centerville at night for subsist- 
ence. Other criticisms are made on the contradictory charac- 
ter of his orders, leading to confusion and delay in fulfilling 
them. 

4. The French president may, with the assent of the senate, 
dissolve the Chamber of Deputies before the legal expiration 
of its term, but, in such event, new elections must be held 
within three months. 

5. From central Asia via. Turkistan, some time before the 
Christian era. 

6. Very few can claim divine right by hereditary descent. 
The king of Prussia and the Russian czar do, al8o the houi»e 
of Austria and some of the German princes. Neither in Aula 
i^or in Africa can the sovereigns strictly claim hereditary 
right, but they claim authority from heaven given to them 
personally. 

7- Siberia contains some three millions of inhabitants ; it is 
300 times less peopled than the British islands, for instance. 
Its inhabitants dwell in the south and west for the most part, 
and the expanse of the nort|i and east are very thinly settled, 
the colonies being mainly confined to the river banks. The 
extensive forest and tundras are uninhabited, and, for the 
most part uninhabitable. Large tracts of tillable « wild land" 
remain unsettled on account of the difficulty of transporta- 
tion. 



%iUxvLtnxt. 



BOOK NOTICES. 



Thk First Book of Knowledge. By Frederick Guthrie, 
F. R. S. New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons ; Chicago, Jansen, 
McClurg & Co. Price $1.00. 

If Mr. Guthrie had called his work the First Book of Science 
his meaning might have been misunderstood; yet this is really 
a primary scientific class book, and not altogether different in 
design ftom books printed a generation ago. It is intended 
for use In the school room, with a view to instructing the pu- 
pils in the knowledge of those common facts, which are too 
often left to be learned by ** knocking abovt " in the world. 
Too often, we say, for the scientific knowledge of practical 
men is often crude in form and limited in degree. The book is 
divided into nine parts, viz.: I, Things and Stuffn used for 
House Building; II, What Matter is Made of— the Elements, 
Air, Fire, Flame, Water; III, Wood; IV, Heating and Light- 
ing; V, Finishing and Furnishing; VI, Clothing; VII, Food; 
VIII, Cleaning; and IX, Writing and Printing. Each part is 
broken into lesser parts, supposed to constitute the lesson, 
and each of these sub-divisions is followed by questions on the 
subjects under treatment. In his preface, the author explains 
that the plan of the book is based on the construction and 
economy « of such a house as most of us live in," and further 
advises that the teacher should get as many as he can of the 
siuft's and things spoken of, for the purpose of illustration. In 
the execution of his plan the author shows excellent judg- 
ment, both in selection and arrangement, and cleverness and 
strength of diction, in his treatment of the various topics. 
That his scientific statements are accurate, we have partly 
the author's reputation, and partly our owii opinion; for all 
practical purposeb, at least, he is beyond criticism. One thing, 
however, we should mention: 'Though the book appears in 
Muasi-class-book form, its elegant and expensive binding shows 
that the publishers do not anticipate a general use of it in 
classes. Perhaps, too, the question of time might interfere 
with its introduction into the school curriculum. But it 
seems admirably adapted to aid the self advancement of teach- 
ers and students who have not time to take an advanced scien- 
titic ':our8e, and yet who would not be ignorant of the things 
which *<eYery school boy is expected to know." 



PRBSIDBNT Garfield and Education. By^ B. A. Hins- 
dale, A. M. Boston, Jas. B. Osgood & Co. ; Chicago, JTans^ l . 
McCiurg & Co. Price $1.60. 

This is the « Hiram College Memorial," prepared by the 
president of the college, and published ** In the confident be- 
lief that no more appropriate memorial to the lamented dead 
could go forth nrom President Garfield's old home.^ ItconsisU 
of a general sketch of the school and the late president's life 
there, as pupil or teacher, together with the memorial ad- 
dresses made at the Hiram College Memorial Service. Part U. 
consists of President Garfield's speeches and addresMS on 
subjects relating to education. « In them," writea a competent 
critic, « he sliowed all his shrewd, clear, common sense. His 
sentences are short and direct. He used few figures, and those 
of a homely, familiar kind. • • • The kind of education 
that he always had in view, was the preparation for praetical 
life. Study, purely for the sake of culture, he scarcely com- 
prehended. He thought a oollege course very deficient which 
should leave a student ignorant as to how to harness a horse 
and draw a bill of sale." Differ as this must from the view 
taken of education by highly cultured communities, there is 
a sternly practical ring to it, which commends itself to those 
who, like Garfield, have their own way to make in life. In any 
dispute on the question of utility vb. culture in education, the 
cultured naturally have the advantage, so that lon|^ after 
the public loses its affectionate interest In Garfield's private 
life, this book will stand both as a record of the Great Com- 
moner's views, and as an able argument for «rather use than 
fame" in our ideals of life and life's work. Another feature 
of the book is the presentation of Garfield's congressional 
speeches on topics relating to education and the public school. 
The relations of the school system to the federal goyemment 
are more clearly understood after the perusal of these speechet. 
For the rest, the careful work of Mr. Hinsdale has been ablj 
seconded by the publishers, and the result is a handsomely 
printed volume of 440 pages, bound in green cloth, and 
stamped with the vignette of the lamented subject of the 
memorial. That it is just the book for school libraries we 
dare not confidently afiirm, having a suspicion that ths juven- 
ile reader would find it dry; but the student would find it 
stored with mental pabulum, that will satisfy though it may 
not tempt the appetite,and will stimulate the energiesytbougk 
it may not cater to the taste. 



MAGAZINES. 



—Seldom does a magazine appear more commendable in matter tod 
manner than the February Si. Nicholas. First, there are the semi his- 
torical sketches, Prince Nezahualcoyotl, the Aztec prince Arthar.vbo 
however, escaped his cruel uncle, and finally succeeded him ; How % 
Little Girl Suggested the Invention of the Telescope, and Oormwaliif' 
Buckles, related by N. £. M. O., and possibly also invented by him,for 
it reads "too good to be true.'* Avowed fiction is renrceented by three 
excellent short stories, and two installments of the serials by Mrs. 
Dodge and Mr. Eggleston. The short stories are the Man m the Mood, - 
by Sophia Swett ; Tne Bound Stone, by Jeremiah Curtm ; aad Lady 
Ann's Valentine, by Sargent Flint. The first and last are especiaUj 
commendable. Next in point of merit we should mention the verses, 
PartDci-dhip, by Margaret Vandegrift, and those (quoted elsewhere) by 
Malcan Douglas. Miss Vandegnft's verses might have been entitled 
An Infantile Rescrijt, for H. R. H. issues his commands on the identi- 
cal basis chosen by his royal Prussian brother. Other attempts, more 
or less successful, are from the pens of Kate Kellogg, Joel Stacy, Mar- 
garet Johnson, and Mary E. Bradley. Frank H. Converse gives Going 
to Sea— A Talk with Boys ; Edward Eggleston a paper on a curiODi 
dramatization ot Pilgrim's Progre.«s ; Wm.O. Stoddard another on Men 
and Animal Shows and How They are Moved About. Many other 
things arc worthy of commendation ; none more so than the engraviDf 
of a maf ) of Robinson Crusoe's island, furnished by a eorrespondent to 
I he Lctter-Box. Few of the readers of Defoe's marveloua romance 
remember that the island must have had a definite shape in the m- 
I hor'B mind, or try to form a clear conception of what that shape mnet 
have been. 



Attention is called to the advertisement of Robert W. Kip, of 62 
Fulton street. New York, manufacturer of sold and silver medals for 
schools, colleges and societies. We know Mr. Kip and his wares only 
by reputation, but this is so unanimously and preeminently fsvorable 
that wc can conlldently recommend him to our readers. His fitcilfties 
are of the most improved kind, and his custom extends to all pans of 
the United States. Anything in the jewelry ime will be made oy him 
in good style and at reasonable prices. References and hifbrmatioD 
cheerfully given to those who write preparatory to ordering. Mike 
note of this, and address him whenever yon wish anything in his lioe 
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"-^i* Xemiitii^ fractional farts tf a Mlar in poitagt 
9immp9^ piHut send Omb-Cimt Stamps, at that denomistation it 
mmst eemerailf utifut. 



OONTXNTS. 
RiSToxY OF TBS Wouj) ftom r«brii«r7 15 to ff . 
At fioxB —News NotM— Th« Ptniviui Finuice Oomp«Bi6«. 



.— M«WBNot«s— The HenegOTinian BeTolt— BxplontioDsof 
tlM Jeannette— Egyptological DiaooTeriea. 

VOB I>aczjL]fi.Tiov.— QUulBtone's Oonoeaalon to Home Bule. 
To THS Tbaohjib.— Cliief Joeeph. 
laxBBATiTBB.— Bo(A Kotiooe— MMEUiiiee. 



Tbsms:— Sev«aty>fiTe cents per ^ea^ for tingle copy; in clubs lent to 
Peivomal Addr— — » •Oe eaelK ; Five copies to one 
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The arriTftl of a late steamer from New South Wales re- 
ports no politioal or social event more important than the 
feting of the Maori King — ^Mawnias — on his reoent OTentftil 
▼int to Auckland. As this potentate, when in his New Zea- 
laiid home, is in a chronic condition of hosUlity to the English 
goyemment, his kindly reception by English subjects in New 
South Wales will hardly be approved by their rulers. That 
world wide curse, the small-poz, has made its appearance at 
Melbourne. 

Both North and South Afirica have been tranquil in the 
^ despatches, during the past two weeks. Oen. Forgemol has 
retonied to Algeria. In Elgypt, the military element holds 
aibsolute control of the country. British and French protec- 
tors have lost even a show of power. The cabinet has de- 
dared slavery abolished throughout the kingdom. 

The Shah of Persia has granted to a French company a 
cenoeMOn to construct a railway firom Teheran to Beshd. 
The term of the concession is 60 years. 

The revolt in Arabia is gaining strength. The rebels are 
advancing upon Mecca. 

The Sultan of Turkey, in order to prove his friendship 
toward Austria, is about to send forward some troops to hold 
the Albanians in check. It is also rumored that he proposes 
to mobilize an army of 150,000 soldiars to takeare of Bul- 
garia, and prevent the latter country's giving any aid to the 
Hersegovinian rebels. 

Beports from the seat of wai; show that the insurrection 
is gaining in extent The Henegovinians have been success- 
ful in several skirmishes of late, in one instance capturing a 
fort which commands a defile of the Upper Drina, between 



Fotoha and Gorazda, Immediately, it is reported, the whole 
population of the adyoining provinces joined the insurgents. 
The Austrian forces have made no important movement, 
the commanding general having issued an order stating that 
^' the extent of the Herzegovinian insurrection makes it neo- 
essary that the troops should wait for reinforcements, and an 
improvement in the weather." Montenegro still remains 
neutral, and her people are much perplexed as to what they 
are to do with the swarm of destitute refugees conung in 
from Herzegovina. 

In Bussia, the outrages upon the Jews still continue, but 
the investigation by the government shows that they never 
have been so numerous or so brutal as reported. G^ Igna- 
tieff has dedared ofBi(»ally that the government will not in- 
terfere with Jewish emigration. The trial of twenty-two 
Nihilista, implicated in various murders and plots, has begun. 
It is being conduf^ied with great seoresy and causes much 
popular excitement 

Oreat exdteoient h«s been aroused, not only in Bussia, 
but also in Germany and elsewhere, by a speech made by 
G^n. Skobeleff, in Paris. The occasion was an anniversary 
dinner given by some Servian students, and the general said, 
among other things, that '^ Germany was the common enemy 
of the Slavic race, and the sword was the only means of rid- 
dance from her." It was qharitably supposed that the 
speaker was heated with wine, and did hot mean to speak so 
strongly, but he declared, subsequently, that he meant all 
that he said, but he spoke as a private citizen, only, and not 
as a representative of the Bussian government So much 
importance was attached to his words, however, that they are 
said to have been the subject of a long conference between 
Bismarck and the emperor, and of a special message to the 
czar. King William pubUdy declared that such wanton provoca- 
tions on the part of Bussia, would certainly provoke Germany 
to energetic measures, Skobeleff has been called home to 
give an account of himself. 

On the 23d, Lieutenant Havber and Master Scheutze, of 
the United States navy, left Irkootsk to go down the Lena 
River in search of the missing boat. lieutenant Danen- 
hower has been foi bidden to start on his homeward journey 
until the summer ; others of the party are now on the way 
to St. Petersburg. 

Diplom|itic changes in France have resulted in sending M. 
Tissot as minister to England, the Marquis de Noailles to 
Turkey, and M. Boustan, formerly minister to Tunis, to the 
United States. Gen. YeuiUemot has been made ehief of the 
war office. 

In England, the feasibility of a channel tunnel is consid- 
ered proved, and discussion begins as to its expedienqy. 
England's navy can not protect her coast if the enemy is ena- 
bled to march under the sea instead of sailing over it In 
parliament, Gladstone has secured a resolution condemning 
the inquiry into the working of the land act, proposed by 
the house of lords. This was a tory move, he thinks, in- 
tended to bring discredit on the ministry. 

Littie that is new is reported from South America. Gua- 
temala has made peace with Meneo by conceding the terri- 
tory claimed by that republic. 

At home we have the passage by congress of the appor- 
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tiounent bin ; by the senate, of EdmoDds' anti-polygamy bill 
and by the house, of Logan's bill, restoring Grant to the arm3» 
and retiring him, with the rank and pay of general. This, 
and tiie nommation, by President Arthur, of Conkling to a 
Stat 00 the supreme bench, may be looked upon as clearing 
the way for a new set of oanciidates for the Republican nomi- 
nation to the predden<^in 1884. Got. Cameron, of Virginia, 
has signahxed himself by leading in person a naval expedition 
against the piratical oyster men who have been plundering the 
oyster beds of the ooast Seven boats and sixty men have 
been oaptored. 

Blaine delivered the oration at the national memorial oere- 
monies in honor of Garfield, at Washington, Feb. 7. The 
speech resembles a magazine artide, rather than an oration, 
and is stodionsly devoid of anything like partizanship« 



# %<ym» 



Thx long-debated apportionment bill was passed by the 
house of representatives on the 17th, and on the 2l8t, the 
senate also passed It, making no change in its provisions. This 
bill fixes the membership of the house of representatives at 
8Uy for the next ten years, to be increased only on the ad- 
mission of new states. The extended debate over the various 
apportionment bills, was caused by the advaptage to accrue 
to either Democrats or Bepublioans ; a majority in one section, 
or another, of the country, enabling them to secure additional 
membership, not only in congress, but also in the electoral 
college. 

It seems that the monument erected some time since by 
Cyrus W. Field> at Tappan, S, Y., on the spot where Higor 
Andre was hanged in 1780, has always been a source of oflfense 
to some persons of extreme views. One of these, on the even- 
ing of the 99d inst., attempted to cut away the inscriptions 
en the stone, and hacked various parts of the monument with 
a sharp instrument, defacing it very seriously. The name of 
the perpetrator of this foolish act is unknown, but he was 
•otieed by persons living in Tappan, and known to be a stran- 
ger in the village. Mr. Field has offered a reward for his ap- 
prehension. 

Thx Edmunds anti-polygamy bill passed the senate, Feb. 
10. Its special features, beyond reeuacting existing statutes, 
are disfranekiislng the offenders, and establishing a board of 
fivOy with plenary powers over the registration of voters, the 
polling of votes, and the canvassing of returns,— with dicta- 
torial powers, in fact, to ensure the expulsion of the polyga- 
mous vote. The disfranchisement, of course, is less for the 
purpose of suppressing polygamy, than for breaking the 
power of the Mormon church. Indeed, Mr. Campbell, in his 
paper in the last Cenhiryy affirms that the hostility, of Gen- 
tiles to Mormonism, is entirely Independent. As he describes 
it, it resembles the Judenhetse, or anti-Jewish feeling, preva- 
lent in Germany and Bussla. The Mormon church is accused 
Of being a grasping monopoly, hostilely unjust to Gentile citi- 
aens, and generally opposed to the spirit of American institu- 
tions. Arbitrary and unjust as disfranchisement must seem, 
It is mild compared with some of the schemes proposed by 
good Christian people, who seem to forget that an appeal to 
the arbitration of the club is an older « relic of barbarism," 
by as much as the crime of Cain is more ancient than that of 
Lameeh. 



TSB estimates of the census office show that there were. 



— Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota — some eighty-two bB* 
lien (82,010,000,000) feet of merchantable pine. Nearly oa^ 
half of this is to be found in WUconsin, 41,000,009,000 teet; 
Michigan—including both peninsulas— has 85,000,000.000 feet» 
while Minnesota has only about 6,000,000,000 feet. In tkeae 
three States, during the twelve months Immediately preceding 
the taking of the census, there were cut down an agg^gate ef 
over seven billion (7,035,507,000) feet. If this rate of deatme- 
tion is continued, it is plain that it will take less than tw^ve 
years to strip these states entirely of their supply of pine 
lumber. But, in fact, the ratals likely to increase than d iminis h 
with the continued growth of the country. Between 1870 aod 
1880, there was an increase of nearly eighty-three per cent im 
the consumption of lumber. With constantly increasing facil- 
ities for transportation, and increasing demand, the rate of 
consumption will probably Increase yet faster during the pres- 
ent decade, and before 1890 our large northern forests wiU, 
no doubt, be quite destroyed. As no elTort has been, or is now, 
made to renew these forests, their destruction will virtnally 
annihilate the lumber trade of the Northwest, now one of its 
most important branches of commerce. Chicago is now the 
center of this trade. Nearly two billion feet of sawed Inm- 
ber entered this city during 1881. The destruction of this 
trade will, no doubt, have a very serious effect on the prosper- 
ity of the city. 



Lord Granvillb's elaborate despatch about the isthmus 
canal, would be very curious reading if we had not already 
had Mr. Blaine's. Any one would suppose, on seeing them, if 
he kn^w nothing of the history of the matter, that there was 
a contention going on for the possession of a canal across the 
isthmus, between Great Britain and the United States. There 
is not. There is no such canal in existence.. None is likely 
to be in existence, either in Mr. Blaine's or Lord Granville's 
lifetime. The money for such a canal has not been .subscribed. 
It is much less likely to be subscribed now than it was six 
months ago, and it grows more and more unlikely to be sab> 
scribed with every despatch about the control of it. ' No pru- 
dent man cares to put money into an enterprise over which 
two first class powers seem likely to quarrel. Sari Granville 
denies that the greatness of the Pacific coast was not foreseen 
when the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was made, and alleges that 
the causes of dissatisfaction with its working, which subse- 
quently arose, have since been removed by the voluntary ao- 
tion of the British government. This may be all true, but 
does not make up for the absence of a canal. This is all that 
is needed to make the Clayton-Bulwer treaty really worth 
discussion. The treaty is about a canal; but until there is a 
canal, or a near prospect of one, it is simply an expressioD of 
opinion now thirty years old. Quarrelling over its provisions 
is very like litigation over a bequest of a testator who has 
left no assets. It was worth Mr. Blaine's while to write aboat 
it, because he needed the despatch for home use, but nobody 
else can get any good out of the question. — N^ T. IfaUon. 



in the spring ef 1880| in the three great pine-producing states 1 most imporunt proThiiouir 






How is the membership of the Hooss fixed by the aew apportlonmsnt bSI f 
Why hM It been bo long debated P 

Where was the Andre moniuiMnt erected, and by whom T 

When did the Edmunds bill pass, and what are Its enactments ? 

IS. Qu.— What are the accntations brought against the Mormon ehutta t 

How mnch ploe lumber was standing in the th^ee pine sUtee In 1880 P flow 
mnch was destroyed in 1S79 ? How long will the supply probably last? 

14. Qu.— What measures haye been proposed to keep up qur forestt ? 

What powers are interested In the Panama Canal? Where Is tlUs canal? 

15. Qv.— When was the Olayton Bnlwer treaty ma4e, aaS what were m 
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TBCB PSBUTIAN FIKANOE COMPANUCS. 



In answer to a retolntion of the house of representatlTes 
deaandlng them, the suppreued names in the Shlpherd cor- 
zeepondence were sent from the state department, Feb. 17. 
Th« practice of sappresslng names in public documents, seems 
to hare been in von^e, since It excited little comment In this 
inatance, but it certainly has no warrant in law or in reason. 
lloreoTer> it appears that a number of letters— replies to 
Shlpherd — are missing from the file. It maj be necessary to 
print a record of the proceedings of the department, after the 
manner of the Congnsswnal Ricord^ in order that the com- 
plete talstory of a transaction may be forthcoming. 

The hiatory of the FeruTian Company correspondence, as it 
now appears, shows that the '<Bev.'' Jacob B. Shlpherd was 
decidedly ontruthftil in his statements, and Tisionary in his 
plans, eo that his unsupported word can not be taken to im- 
plicate public men in his schemes. But he seems shrewd 
enea^ to hare caught the drift of Mr. Blaine's policy, and to 
have adapted his scheme to it. Briefly, his purpose was to 
represent to Peru that he could, by a gigantic stock company 
on the Credit Mobllier pattern, interest American statesmen 
in Peru, and obtain United States Interyention to prerent 
Chili's annexing territory. Calderon, could he have been a»- 
•ored of the Company's ability to secure such interyention, 
woald doubtless have recognized the enormous claims, as a last 
\T%y to saTS himself from overthrow. 
*. Blaine must feel mortified to think how directly his 
policy played into the hands of Shlpherd, whose disreputable 
ebaraeter he seems to have discerned very early in the nego- 
tiation. 

Atnother scheme for the financial rehabilitation of Peru, was 
the Credit Industriel et Commerciel of France. It was a more 
legitimate scheme, inasmuch as it was not based on a ques- 
tionable claim, but proposed in a business-like manner to 
talce the nitrate and guano deposits of Peru at a certain rental, 
and to raise a loan sufllcient to pay Chili's claim for war in- 
demnity. The representatives of this corporation appealed 
to the French and the United States governments to mediate 
between Chili and Peru. Mr. Evarts was then secretary of 
state, and he, thinking that the financial arrangement pro- 
posed might be of assistance in concluding a peace, called the 
attention of Christiancy to the company, and its purpose. 
After Garfield's inauguration, the Credit Industriel again 
asked endorsement by our government, but this Secretary 
Blaine refused. Nov. 19, he wrote to Minister Hurlbut that, 
however trusty the company might be, it was a ^foreign cor- 
poration, responsible to the French government, and must 
seek its patronage from France." • Fearing that this 
would not go quick enough, Mr. Blaine telegraphed ten days 
later, warning the minister that the influence of his position 
must not be used in favor of the Credit iDdustriel, or any 
other financial association. 

Inadvertently, Mr. Blaine was here aiding Shlpherd, in thus 
rebuffing the French company, for he had already notified 
ChiU and Peru that any European intervention — which in- 
eluded even French mediation in favor of the Credit Indus- 
triel — would be resented by the United States. This left the 
field free to any American company that could make a reason- 
able oflisr. For, ip case Chili consented to receive a money 
payment in lieu of territory, some foreign syndicate must 
liavs furnished the, cash, and taken a lien upon Peru. 

But while Secretary Blaine was thus holding aloof, another 
American oflleial was found more pliable. Levi P. Morton, 
United States Minister to France, became decidedly interested 
m the Credit Industriel scheme, and, after conferring with 
President Orevy, wrote to Secretary Blaine, Aug. 11, 1881, 



urging joint action on the part of the United States sad 
France, to prevent the dismemberment of Peru. This su|^ 
gestion was, as we have seen, rejected by Mr. Blaine. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Morton's reputation, on the STth of 
August, the Credit Industriel entered into articles of agree- 
ment with his firm, Morton, Bliss & Co., bankers, of Kew 
York, by which the New York firm became the sole American 
agents of the Paris company in its Peruvian business. The 
ter\)ss were advantageous, and the contract was made contln* 
gent on the successflil intervention of the United States in 
behalf of Peru. The inference is obviously that either Mr. 
Morton's action was influenced by the promise of the ageney, 
or that the agency was given him on account of his action,and 
as an inducement to persevere in his eflbrta. To remove the 
painful impression that something of this kind had happened^ 
resolutions were introduced in both houses of congress, Feb. 
23, asking for committees of investigation. 



^rcad* 



Thk Hawaiian election of Feb. 1, returning twenty-seven 
members of the house of representatives, three of whom were 
white and the remainder colored. The election resulU In the 
final overthrow of the ^missionary" party, headed by Ministar 
H. A. P. Carter. The new administration will be native or 
national, modified by commercial infiuence. The Hawaiians 
are negotiating for an ^unofficial" investigation by represcn* 
tatives of the United States, of the contract laborers, hopfng 
to convince foreigners that there is no foundation for the 
port that such laborers were virtually enslaved. 



Thb London Standard of Feb. 11, makes a most satisfactory 
report of the progress made in digging the channel tunnel be- 
tween England and France. The work, begun five or six 
months since, has been confined to the boring of a seven-foot 
gallery, to test the practicability of a tunnel. The drift from 
the present shaft extends ever a mile through solid gray chalk, 
through which, fortunately, no water percolates. This is high> 
ly satisfactory, since two other shafts have been abandoned on 
account of flooding with sea or spring water. The shaft Is at 
Abbot's Cliff, and the gallery is proceeding, under the sea, to- 
ward the Admiralty Pier at Dover. 



In the past year or two, some half-dozen or more mimic 
Parliaments have sprung up in London, which attract atten- 
tion as a curious feature of the period. The Hackney Parlia- 
ment, for instance, in the second year of its ezlstenee,is said 
to have nearly 1,000 members, who pay an annual subserl]^ 
tion of a guinea. It is a perfect copy of the house of com- 
mons ; consists of Liberals, Conservatives, and Home Bulers ; 
the majority for the time being construct a government 
in all respects like that at Westminster; and in fact, at the 
present moment J[ believe there is a Conservative mMJorHj, 
and of course a Conservative government in power ! Of courts, 
also, they have a speaker, print their bills and orders of the 
day, and do everything to a dot as it is done at St. Staphen'i — 



WliatwM thtt object of Shiph^rd*^ PerarUa Compuy? What was Ike Credit 
IndCstrlel? Wbmt conneoUon bad Mr. Morton wlht It? 

1ft. Qu.—Wbywas Mr. Morton debarrad ttom maUnc tka contnetstea- 
tloned? 

Wbat urere the resnlta of tbe Hawaiian election ? 

Under wbat water does tbe channel mentioned past? How tar has the work 
profcreaaed? 

17. Qu.— Where la Abbot's Cliff ? What la the longest suhBarlne tnanel la 
tbe world ? 

What la done in these mimic parliamenta ? What ffood may done of them? 
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carrying on the affairt of the Brltlih Empire, at home and 
abroad, on the most elaborate eystem of make-belieye. Their 
^cloture'' will eome on in due oourse, I dare say, for no doabt 
business is much impeded by bores and other obstructives at 
Haclmey as at Westminster. A member of the Sydenham 
parliament (for, as I say, these parliaments are all oyer Lon- 
don,) has receiyed and published in one of the morning papers 
a letter ftom Mr. Gladstone, in which he cordially approves of 
these institutions as a means of spreading political knowledge. 
At any rate, if the British Empire declines now, it will 
hardly be for want of political parleying. — London Cortes- 
p<mdent, 

THBRK are new reports of a semi-religious movement in 
Arabia. The sentiment there is reported strongly in favor of 
reclaiming the Caliphate from the Turkish sultan, but the 
agitators are now said to be the Wahabis of Yemen. The Wa- 
habis are heterodox Moslems, and have not hesitated to make 
war against the authority of the Sultan, and the government 
of the Sherif of Mecca. Their leader, the Prince of KedJ, 
has long maintained his Independence by force of arms, and 
occasionally threatens the peace of Mecca. The fact that his 
followers are heretical, would make it easier for htm to lead 
them against the holy city of Islam, but it would also arouse 
fieroe opposition on the i>art of the Sunites, or orthodox Mo- 
hammedans, from Eairwan to Delhi, and lead to a crusade 
that would speedily overthrow the pretender. 



Thk Bradlaugh ease has assumed a new phase. On the 2l8t, 
his oolleague from Northampton, Mr. Labouchere, moved for a 
new election to fill the vacancy caused by Bradlaugh's exclu- 
sion. This motion was rejected, whereupon the claimant 
advanced above the bar of the house, and without waiting for 
the clerk, repeated the parliamentary oath, and then claimed 
a seat on the ground that he was legally "sworn in.'' He 
retired in obedience to the speaker's orders. The next day 
the question was again raised. The Conservatives illogicaUy 
held that Bradlaugh had forfeited the seat they had never 
permitted him to take, and again called for a new election. 
This was refused. Labouchere demanded that his colleague 
be heard, and as the house refused to consider this, Bradlaugh 
himself pressed forward and took a seat among the members, 
in defiance of the speaker's orders. This was considered con- 
tempt of the house, and the offender was expelled by a vote of 
291 to 88. A new election was ordered forthwith. Mr. Brad- 
laugh will again offer himself as a candidate, and will probably 
be re-eleeted. Though Mr. Gladstone was unwilling to make 
the ^natter a cabinet question, he declared his conviction that 
the house, In refusing the oath, was exceeding its powers. As 
for the act of expulsion, the house had a legal right to expel 
any member, but in view of its treatment of Bradlaugh, it is 
doubtful whether It had a moral right to do anything of the 
kind. When first elected, Bradlaugh asked to be allowed to 
afllrm, as taking the oath « on the true faith of a christian," 
would be hypocritical on his part. This was permitted by 
resolution, July 2, 1880, <<subject to any liability by statute." 
Action was brought against Bradl&ugh for voting in the house 
without ^^subscribing to the oath," and he was not only un- 
seated, but was fined $2,500 for each offense, making an aggre- 
gate liability of about $260,000. As far as the fines go, he 
has obtained a new trial, but he was force^ to seek a new 
election and readmission to parliament. This time he propos- 
ed to take the oath as a necessary formality, but the house 
refused to permit him. The right of the house to act judlci- 
allT In seating members in particular cases, as well as its 
general right to impose conditions of membership, may be 
coneeded, but the right to arbitrarily forbid the qualification 
of a member Is one not only questionable In itself, but entire- 



ly without precedent. Mr, Gladstone said, thai If ilie house 
had any Jurisdiction beyond witnessing the formal qiiallfie»- 
tion, It would be most impolitic to exercise it; and, forthvr, 
thet he had yet to learn that the house had any claim to suck 
jurisdiction. He reminded them that the oath was admini»> 
tered by the speaker, and not by the house ; and that for the 
first one hundred and fifty years, the duty of administering 
oaths was performed by an executive ofilcer, entirely outside 
the control of the commons. All this is a bygone matter, tf 
Bradlaugh should be defeated; but in case he is returned, the 
whole case will have to be gone over again. 



THE HEBZEGOTINIAN REVOLT. 



The scene of the present Austria-Slavonian insurrection lies 
between the northwestern frontier bf Montenegro and the 
river Narenta. This section of Hersegovina Is very mountain- 
ous, and forms the stronghold of the rebels now, as it did dur- 
ing the Insurrection of 1875. The proximity of Montenegro, 
a free Slavonian state, that has preserved its independence by 
constant warfare, is another source of disturbance ; for the 
insurgents doubtless receive aid and comfort Arom over the 
border, in spite of the efforts of the Montenegrin government 
to enforce neutrality. 

The name Montenegro, is the Italian form of the Slavic \{ 
Tchemagora, and means. In plain English, Black Mountain. It 
is a small state containing, perhaps, 250,000 inhabitanU. It Is 
governed by a prince (hospodar), and by an aristocracy of 
chiefs, who are either priests or magistrates in peace, and com- 
manders in war. 

Herzegovina (ftem hernog, duke, the province having been 
an Austrian dukedom at one time) has much the same local 
institutions as Montenegro, but is, of course, under a different 
system of legislation. It is through the conflict of this impe- 
rial legislation with what the Slavs think their herediUry 
rights, that the present rebellion began. 

The trouble arose first in Dalmatia, a Slavic province, which 
lies between Bosnia and Herzegovina and the Adriatic sea. In 
the last century, part of Dalmatia was under the republic of 
Venice, and part under the Slavic republic of Ragusa. In 1797, 
Venice was overthrown by Prance and Austria, and Venetian 
Dalmatia was assigned to Austria, but, in 1805, was ceded by 
her to France, then governed by Napoleon Bonaparte. Three 
years later, the :French conquered Bagusa, and annexed its 
territory. Montenegro joined the alliance against Napoleon, 
and claimed Lower Dalmatia as her share of the spoil. Austria 
overruled the claim, but at the request of Russia, promised 
the Dalmatians to observe their ancient privileges under the 
rule of Venice. Chief among them was exemption from mili- 
tary service. In spite of this, the Dalmatians voluntarily 
raised 2,300 men for the Austrian army, in the war with 
France and Italy, in 1859. 

Seven years later, Austria demanded regular military ser- 
vice in the landwehr, from every able-bodied Dalmatian. 

In Austria, as in Germany, the landwehr is a home guard 
of veterans who have served three years in the line, bnt the 
Dalmatians were allowed to enter it without active service. 
Beside their determination to stick by their right of exemp- 
tion, the Slavs objected to service, evenf in the militia, bocanse 
it was the service of a foreign tyrant, who •might any day 
march them against their brother Slavs, over the border. 

Who are tbe Wahabla, and what are they trying to do ? 

18. Qu.— What Is the nature of the heresy of tbe WahaM s? What to the h*- 
torr or tLl» herettcsl movement ? 

Bow did Mr. Bradlaoirh attempt to wwn hU seatF, Why vm It denied hta? 
Why was he retaaed a leat laai year? What ia Mr. Gladstone** opinion 7 

IS. Qo.^Whatclaaeee are excnaed from taking the oath? 
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Cooaeriptioii WM atUmpted in 1869, wh«r«iipon the Boeeh«tl 
— i. «., people of the Boecho or Mouths of OatUro— rote, and 
t^Un^ ref^ifo in the monnUini, fonght with and routed 
the troopc eent against them. Terms of peace were made 
with thenny oonitrming anew their ancient privileges. 

Last October, the attempt of 1869 was renewed, and the 
poople again refused compliance with the law, except en con- 
ditioiis of their own devising. These were that ihej might 
elect their offlcers, that orders should be given in the Slavic 
toiisae, that (in peaee) they should be allowed to live at home, 
not in bnrraoks, never be called out of their respective neigh- 
horiioodByiior be asked to serve longer than four weeks,and that 
but onoe a year. These conditions were, of course, refused, 
and the rebels again took to the mountains. 

.^n^ was the moment ehoeen by Austria to demand mili- 
tary aarriee flrom the Herzegovinians also, and, as might have 
baan azpeeted, insurrection followed. The Dalmatian rebels, 
driTan Arom their own country, found little trouble in firing 
tha hearts of their brother Slavs to resist Austrian op- 



Aa to the purpose of the rebellion, it is either to trt^ the 
oountry f^m Austrian rule entirely, or to obtain the right of 
local goTernment, subject to Austria's suzerainty. The reb- 
eU are trying to drive the Austrian soldiery ft-om the coun. 
*rjf and to establish communications with Servia on the east» 
as wall as with Montenegro and Albania on the south. This 
dona, they will not only be hard to conquer in their mountain 
strasgholds, but they will also be a perpetual menace to the 
peaea of Bosnia. Further, they expect much nrom the Pan- 
SiaTiatic movement. They are assured by their leaders, and 
by others who should be more cautious in their statements, 
that the Slavophil movement in Bussia and the anti-Austrian 
fealiag in the Danubian principalities will ere long array them 
in united opposition to the German race, and perhaps lead to 
a grand Panslavic eonfederacy. To the imaginations of the 
oppraseed Herzegovinians, who, for five hundred years, have 
looked to Russia as the only source this side of heaven, trom 
which they might expect aid, the Panslavic dream makes a 
strong appeal. Gen. SkobelelTs recent speech, in which he 
gave utterance to the Slavophil hatred of Germanic influence, 
and professed reliance on the manifest destiny of his race, was 
resented by Austria as almost a breach of neutrality on the 
part of Bussia. It is also stated that numbers of Bussian 
officers are on their way to the seat of war, to offer their ser- 
vices to the insurgents as volunteers. This was undoubtedly 
permitted by Bussia, during the Turoo-Servian war of 1876, 
but it does not seem probable that she would wantonly give so 
deep offense to Austria now. 

Little is to be learned from the seat of war, as the weather 
interferes with the operations of the Austrian army, and we 
have no direct communication with the rebels. 
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vast, open polar sea to the north-eastward of the New Siber- 
ian islands, and during the entire year and a half that the 
ship floated about in this broad expanse, it never once sighted 
the shores of the lonely sea. 

The average temperature here was found to be some degrees 
higher than that experienced on the shores of the icy contin- 
ent of Siberia, to the southward, and the cause of this was 
ascertained to be a great polar-circuit current, sweeping slow- 
ly around the earth north of Asia, Europe and America. The 
existence of this milder current had been suspected, but has 
not hitherto been verified* 

Further, the yeaniutte discoyered two altogether unknown 
islands in this great polar sea, and verified the existence of a 
third, said to have been seen by Hedenstrom's expedition, in 
1810. It also ascertained that Wrangell Land was not the 
extremity of a continent, as supposed by Dr. Petermann, the 
great German geographer, but an island, narrow in extent at 
the north. 

From these new discoveries, we may regard certain points 
as fairly probable. (1.) That there is no land of any extent 
fkrther northward than Franz Josef Land; (8) That this great 
basin of water is «the open polar sea," long theorized about ; 
(8) That it is, in fact, the top of the world; (4) That no fur- 
ther reasonable hope can be entertained of reaching the pole 
by means of overland travel through the northern part of an- 
cient Greenland, now known as Franz Josef Land. 

The explorations of the Jeannetti have largely increased 
popular interest in Arctic discoveries, and by means of the 
expeditions sent out to aid the ship's survivors, will no doubt 
contribute still farther to increase our accurate knowledge 
concerning a part of the earth's surface very little known.| 



EGYPTOLOGICAL DISOOYEBIES. 



When Lieut. De Long, and his brave men, have returned to 
ns, bringing full reports of their explorations, we shall, no 
doubt, have evidence that the expedition of the Jeannette,6\i^ 
astrously as it terminated for the voyagers, was in its results 
one of the most important Toyages ever made through the 
Arctic seas. Even the meager reports already transmitted to 
uSyfUmish us with no mean amount of valuable new geograph- 
ical information concerning the frozen ocean of the north. 

In the first place, they show that this frozen ocean is a 
myth, in the sense in which it is understood by the popular 
imagination, that is, a vast and practically limitless expanse 
of ice, stretching far to the northward, and called a «palocrys- 
tic sea." Caught in a floe of ice, the yeantuiie drifted into a'* 



We, have referred more than once to the remarkable discov- 
eries, during the past year, in Egyptology. Besides those 
which we have mentioned, (vol, I, pp. 62, 118) there have been 
several others of much scientific value. 

Five miles west of the border of the Delta, a large stone 
was unearthed by the natives, which they described as «taller 
than a man, and covered with fine writing.'' 

The conservator of the Boolak Museum at Cairo, Herr Emil 
Brugsch, brother of Dr. Brugsch Posba, went at once to see 
the stone, and found it to be a stela, or tablet, such as was 
used by the Egyptians to record decrees and epitaphs. Upon 
it was inscribed, in the three texts used by the Egyptians, — 
the hieroglyphic, the hieratic, and the demotic, — copies of the 
Decree of the Synod of Priests assembled at Canopus, 
ordaining the deification of Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy 
Euergetes, and creating a fifth order of priests, to be called 
Euergetae. This decree is dated 288 B. C, and the tablet, 
therefore, is nearly a century older than the famous Bosetta 
stone, a similar tablet, now in the British Museum. It was by 
means of the Bosetta stone that the key to the ancient Ian. 
guage of Egypt was first discovered, through the three modes 
of writing in its inscriptions. Of these three, the hieroglyphic 
has long been quite familiar to students. It was most gener- 
ally used in inscriptions. The hieratic was the writing used 
by the priests, who were the only scholars of ancient Egypt, 
and stands in the same relation to the hieroglyphic, that the 



Where Is the sceDe of the present Anttro-SIavonian tneorrectton ? How did 
the trouble arise? What is the laudwehrT What is the purpose of the rebel- 
lion? 

W. Qu.— What Is theSlaTopbil movement, and what Is its purpose? 

How long was the Jeannetts adrift in the Polar Sea ? How did the'Voysrers 
find the temperature of the sea compared with Siberia? Why is this? Whai 
points are proved by these new dlicorerles ? 

31. Qu.—vnien was Wrangell Land first seen? What conn try does it be- 
lonf to. 
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handwriting of io^kj does to print. The demotlo may, like- 
wise, be compared to ehorthand writing; it waa a much abbre- 
Tiated form of the hieratic, and was used for every-day busi- 
neia writing, for legal forms, deeds, mortgages, bonds, etc. 
The deciphering of this difflcult script, therefore, much of 
which has been snccessfuUj done by Dr. Bnigsch Pasha, dur- 
ing the past year, will yield to scholars an insight into the 
lawf and social customs of the Egyptians that could not be 
obtained ftom the more scholarly hieratic, or the monumental 
hieroglyphic writing. 

Two other late disooyeries of the year are deserving of 
mention. The flrtt of these is the earliest known specimens of 
the arch, found in two tombs of the Sixth Dynasty. Hitherto, 
no true arch, containing a keystone, has been discoyered in 
masonry earlier than the Eighteenth Dynasty. Arched passage- 
ways haye been found of earlier date, but these were made 
by placing blocks horizontally, each projecting beyond that 
next below it, until the uppermost two met in the center, the 
interior angles being afterward rounded off. From these, it 
was long supposed and asserted that the keystone arch had no 
place iu Egyptian architecture. 

Another important late discoyery is that of the entrance 
into the pyramid of Hay doom. This pyramid is about fifteen 
miles south of Ghizeh. Viewed from a distance, it seems to 
stand on the tap of a hillock ; on nearing it, the hillock is 
found to be formed by the crumbling away of the outer casing 
of the pyramid. The Arabs called it «the false pyramid/' 
supposing it to be formed by masonry outside a natural rock. 
Fifty years ago, Ibrahim Pasha bombarded it for an entire day 
with artillery, yalnly trying to make an entrance into it. 
About two months ago, after a long and eaiyful search, the 
workman of Mr. Maapero decided to remove a large block, on 
the north side of the pyramid, some distance above the base. 
Thia revealed a small opening, which was found to lead to a 
narrow corridor; and this, it is believed, extends to the cen- 
ter of the structure. A short distance in, it was found to be 
blocked up by the falling of the roof, and, at latest reports 
ftrom the scene, the workmen were busily engaged in clearing 
it out. It has been thought that this pyramid will prove to 
oe a century older than the pyramid of Cheops, the oldest 
yet investigated, but this idea may not be verified by full in- 
vestigations. 

Wbftt were tb^ three teits used bj th^ Bgyp^lMit. snd to what mode* of writ- 
ing now in DM oan thej be oompAred ? WBal 
tl<ui«dr Th«Meond? The third? 



Wftt the llret discovery here men> 



38. Qu.—Wbat OMx jon teU eboat tbe Bool«k MoMum ? 
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GLADSTONE'S CONCESSION TO HOME RULE. 



We attach great value to the establishment of the principles 
of local government in Ireland. We believe that one of the 
great evils under which Ireland labors is want of local admin- 
istration fnd a more central system of authority. We believe 
that the state of Ireland never can be satisfactory until its 
people have acquired and learned by tradition and practice 
to exercise those powers of local government which were so 
beneficial in other portions of the empire. Moreover, we believe 
that where the Irish people had the opportunity within a lim- 
ited range of giving proof of their powers and qualities and 
capabilifiea for local government, as they have done under the 
poor law acts, and through some other channels, they have 
administered as well, indeed. No one can doubt that or their 
capacity for such a duty, but this is speaking on the question 
of purely local administration. 

But the motion of my honorable friend embraces matters of 
wider scope. I wish to point out to those honorable gentlemen 
that neither Uiey or, aa fkr as I know, Mr. Butt before them. 



or, so far as I know, Mr. O'Connell before him, oyer di»> 

tinotly explained in an intelligible and practical form, the 
manner in which the real knot of this question waa to be un- 
tied. The principle on which they profess to proceed, fa that 
purely Irish matters are to be dealt with by a purely Irish 
authority, imperial matters to be left to the imperial authori- 
ty of a chamber, in which Ireland is to be repreaaated; bal 
they have not told us by what authority it ia to be determined 
which matters, taken one by one, are Irish, and whiah mattMa 
are imperial. Until they lay before the house a plan in whleh 
they go to the very bottom of the question, and give us to u- 
derstand in what manner that division is to be acoompUabedy 
the practical consideration of thia subject oannot reallj be 
arrived at, and I know not how any eifective Judgment upon 
it can be pronounced. I am well oonvioced that neither this 
parliament, nor any other house of commons, will at anytime 
assent to any measure, by which the one paramount center of « 
authority necessary for holding together in perfect unanimity, 
and compactness this great empire, can poasibly ^be Ia tho 
slightest degree impaired. 

I declare for myseif, and I am sure for my coUeagaea, thai 
we are most favorable to the introduction, on a rightly under- 
strod principle, of local government in Ireland, and moat d^ 
sirous to promote it. For the first of the purposes tbey have 
in view they cannot take the first step, they cannot eatabliih 
one foot of ground upon which and from which to addreat 
their arguments to the house of commons, until they have 
proposed a plan in which it shall be clearly set forth by what 
authority, by what machinery, they mean to divide imi>erial 
and local questions, and so to give satisfaction to the memben 
of this house upon its first and most paramount duty — name- 
ly, the maintaining of the supremacy of the imperial authority 
for every practical purpose relating to the interests and the 
purposes of this great empire — SpetcA in Patliamunt, Feb, ^ 
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— A CORRRSPONDRKT asks the meaning of Mellne in the 
expression <*Meline report." Also of Youdooism, whieh word 
is not in the dictionary. (1) Perhaps, «Meline eommit- 
tee report " would have oeen more intelligible, as 
Mr. Meline was the chairman of the committee 
that made the report to Secretary Windom, on Custo- 
dian Pitney and his administration of the contingent fund of 
the treasury. See previous numbers of the ScHOOii HERaxn. 
(3) youdooism,'occasionally given houdooism, is the name of 
the African witchcraft or devil-worship. The word has found 
its way into literature, though not recognized by the diction- 
aries. 

BOOK NOTICES. 



Easy Exferimrnts, in Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, 
fer Educational Institutions of All Grades, and for Private 
Students. By G. Dallas Lind— -Price 40 cents. 
This book is Intended to facilitate the study of chemistry, 
(1) by describing simple and cheap apparatus to take the place 
of costlier instruments not within the reach of all, and (2) by 
a narration of easy experiments, that the youthful student 
may not be afraid to attempt. One special advantage of this 
is, that the pupil, instead of standing back and watching hli 
tutor perform chemical wonders,takes hold himself and leami 
by practical experience how to handle tbe instruments him- 
self. The importance of such practical knowledge can scarce- 
ly be overestimated. The very name, « experiment,'^ ia mlf- 
applied when a practiced hand performs the work, for the resl 
test is not whether the combination is possible, but whether 
the pupil can make it. The manner in which the author pre- 
sents his information is also to be commended. The utility of 
such a work is largely dependent upon the extent to which it 
is employed. This the author has steadily borne in mind, te 
the decided benefit of his readers. The first part of the book 
is devoted to the solution of problems in chemistry; the second 
part to the exposition of the common principles o^ material 
philosophy. An appendix gives the approved moaea for pre- 
serving natural history specimens ; also a glpsaary of the names 
and symbols of the subt^tances used in the chemical expert* 
I ments. 
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CHIEF JOSEPH. 



Nxz Pkrcb Joseph. An Account of Mb Ancettori, Us 
LtMidty hiB Confederates, his enemies, his Murders, his War, 
hii Ponuit and Capture. By Gen. 0.0. Howard. Boston, 
l*e% A Shepard; Price $8.50. 

W^ are glad to review this book, because it giyefi us the 
opportmiity to recommend it, as well as other books of its 
ekaracter, to the managers of school libraries. Books which 
am Tarltable eontrlbutions to our knowledge of the world we 
Ur% fB ; which describe actual occurrences of recent date amid 
neenasyand among people whose names are familiar to us 
through reiteration in every day's report— eucb books desenre 
a place in our libraries for the information they give, rather 
than for the amusement th<*y can furnish. But, it may be asked, 
will aeholars read these booksf Perhaps not with the same 
ariditf that they would devour Jules Verne, but they will 
read them if you give them a purpose. Oen. Howard would not 
hare taken his 1,000 mile march for a pleasure excursion, but 
he had a definite purpose before him, and he struggled on till 
that purpose was accomplished. Do you think that a pupil has 
learaed to read if he has not learned to peruse a straightfor- 
ward aeeount of an exciting adventure with some degree of 
anthuelasmf Must his «*Indian tales'' be highly spiced before 
ha will relish them f If so, believe us, his education has been 
naglaetad. 

We have already (vol. I, p. Ill) made some suggentions as 
to the use of essays in fixing the pupil's attention on the sal- 
ient points of an extended narrative, and probably a course 
ef essays on the recent Indian wars, would do much toward 
making good citizens of our pupils, by enlarging their un- 
derstanding of the Indian question. But we will •make 
another ■uggestion, namely, that the class be given topics for 
lnTestigation, and called upon for an extended report. This 
may be given, written or verbally from noteM, but in either 
ease with the map before you, from which the geographical 
points may be made clear. For instance, suppose the com- 
prehensive topic <*Oen. Howard's Campaign," to have been 
giren, the report might run something in this style : 

ONE 8X7HMEB IK THE NORTHWEST. 

From Portland, Oregon, a eity of 20,000 inhabitants, situat- 
ed near the confluence of the Willamette and Columbia riv- 
ers, we started. May 80, 1877, for Fort Lapwai, in the Nez 
Perce reservation. Our companions were Gen. O. O. Howard, 
and Col. B. C. Watklns, the interior department inspector of 
Indian affairs. 

Gen. Howard had made this JoVirhey during the preceding 
April, and had returned to Portland is the confident hope 
that the hitherto Irreconcilable bands of Nez Perces were at 
last persuaded to Join their brethren on the reservation, and 
become <«good Indians." 

It being Decoration Day, we stopped at Fort Vancouver, to 
attend the usual ceremonies; the next day we went by steam- 
er up the Columbia river. The route was partly by boat and 
partly by rail, as the Dalles or cascades render the Columbia 
river unnavigable for long stretches, and about these, passen- 
gers and freight are conveyed by rail. After a delay of two 
days at Wallula, to permit our companions to visit Chief Smo- 
hoUle on the Simcoe reservation, sixty-five miles to the north, 
we push on, not by rail to Walla Walla, but by boat up the 
Columbia and Snake rivers, to Lewiston, Idaho. This place, 
ones a mining town of some importance, we find relapsed into 
Its normal condition of a frontier village. Here we are with- 
in a few miles of the Nez Perce reservation, but still quite a 
distance fh>m the home of Chief Joseph and his "non-treaty" 
hands. 

Their hunting ground Is on the upper Snake river and its 
tributaries, the Grande Ronde, the Wallowa and the Salmon 
rivers. Qen. Howard's business here is to sec that these In- 
dians fulfill their promise of settling on tUe reservation. He 
tells us wilh what difficulty he obtained their consent to obey 
the orders of the United States government ; how they ap- 
pealed to their hereditary right (confirmed by treaty), to the 
Imnaha country, and proclaimed their Independence of the 
government at Washington. He tells how the rebellious spirit 
was fostered by the Indian spiritists, the ^Dreamers," who 



teach that eultlTation of the earth is a dlsturbaacs of €K>d's 
handiwork, and, therefore, sacrilege. Of course, any manner 
of permanent Improvements, such as the building of hoasesy 
roads, bridges, etc., are equally criminal. As an Inducement 
to their disciples to continue steadfast, the Dreamers promise 
a messiah, whose eoming will restore the dead to life, and 
sweep their enemies into the sea. 

Incidentally, he desoribes Chief Joseph and his brother 
chiefs. They are tall* well-formed, by no means Ul-loeklng, 
semi-civilized rather than savage in appearance, in spite of 
their painted faces and plaited hair. Joseph and his younger 
brother, Ollicut, and 'White Bird, of the Salmon river country, 
impress you favorably, as being well disposed and trust- 
worthy, or at least not more treacherous than the generality 
of Indians ; but the old Dreamer, Too-hul-hul-sote, is openly 
mutinous in speech and action, and Hush-hush>cute, a wily 
young chief, and some of his comrades, quite as hostile, but 
more cautious in their utterances. 

From Lewiston we proceeded to Fort Lapwai, on the reser- 
vation, and here we received the first news of hostilities. First 
comes a despatch from Mt. Idaho, sixty-two miles to the 
southeast, saying that the Indians are arming and threatening 
war, if the soldiers come to put them on the reservation. A 
detachment was sent out at dawn the next day, (June 15) to 
collect further information, but returned with a second mes- 
senger, who brought news of a murder near Slate Creek, seme 
forty miles south of Ht. Idaho. The same day, two other de- 
spatches, reported depredations and murder in the same re- 
gion, and on Camas Prairie, north of Salmon river. Two com- 
panies of cavalry were sent out immediately, and reinforce- 
ments summoned from Lewiston, Wallowa, Walla Walla, and 
Portland. 

White Bird and Joseph are said not to have joined in start- 
ing the insurrection, but labored for peace. War once begun, 
however, they took command, perhaps in the hope of a gener- 
al rising of their fellow Dreamers in Idaho and Oregon. When 
Col. Perry, with his little squadron of cavalry, arrived at the 
Indian camp on the Salmon, he found the hostiles, not as he 
expected, disorganized and attempting to escape, but under 
the direction of Joseph, and fully prepared for battle. So well 
prepared, that Perry was routed and beaten back to Mt.Idaho. 

Reinforcements concentrating about Fort Lapwai we (au- 
thor and reader) start with a column to reinforce Perry. Chief 
Looking-Olass on the Clearwater, east of the reservation, was 
reported mutinous, and Capt. Whipple was sent to arrest 
him. He failed to do so, and the treacherous chief Joined the 
hostiles. This done, Whipple turned to rejoin us, but was 
stationed at Cottonwood, on Camas Prairie. Chief Joseph 
had retired aeross the river on our approach, but recrossed 
behind us, fell upon and massacred a scouting party sent for- 
ward by Whipple. Perry was sent back to Cottonwood, 
where there was sharp fighting, July 4 and 6. We cross the 
river, meanwhile, only to find the enemy gone northeast, to 
the Clearwater region. Back we turn, joining Perry at Cot- 
tonwood, and reaching the head waters of Clearwater, July 
11, and give battle. 

Our force of 400 was something in excess of that of the 
enemy, but, though we routed him, it took us two days to do 
It, and he still managed to hold his band together, and begin 
bis extended retreat. Crossing the Lolo fork of the Clearwa- 
ter, he hastened through the gap in the Bitter Boot moun- 
tains into Montana. Capt. Bawn was in possession of this gap, 
and we thought he should have held it against Joseph until 
we came up, or till Oen. IGibbon, who was hastening from 
Helena, could come to ms aid. But he let the hostiles 
pass, on their promise of good behavior, and they turned 
down the Bitter Boot valley, where the terrified settlers 
were only too willing to hasten their march, to feed them and 
supply them with f^esh horses — anything to get them peaee- 
fully out of the neighborhood. 

As soon as we could safely leave the re8ervatlon,we started 
in pursuit. When we reached the Bitter Root, we found Gib- 
bon had passed, with 150 men, in- search of the fagitive Nez 
Perces. Our men were mounted on Indian ponies, and Gib- 
bon's force was conveyed by wagon, so that we hoped to over- 
take him before he attempted to fight. In this, we were dis- 
appointed, for the battle of Big Hole was fought Aug. 9, Just 
before we reached him. In this fight, the Indians were sur- 
prised and routed, but rallied and fought so desperately that 
Gibbon was glad to let them retreat in geod order. 
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On we went, eautioaily, for we were not certain of the 
rente the fngl tires were taking. Pest Buinock citj and 
through the fiocky mountains to Camas Plains, we Journeyed, 
first detaching a force to hasten direct to Tacher's Pass, the 
western gateway to the National Park. While crossing Camas 
Prairie, we had one of those adventures which are likened to 
the hunter's changing places with the bear. On the night of 
Aug. 19, the fugitives stole back and attacked our camp, 
stampeded our mule train, and shot one man. 8ome skirmish- 
ing occurred in our etfort, only partially successful, to recover 
our mules. 

Pushing on to Tacher's Pass, we were sorely disappointed 
to find that the Indians had passed through, and that, too, af- 
ter our advance squadron had reached it and turned back. 

Before beginning our new campaign,we delayed a day or two 
to procure supplies for our tattered barefooted army, and as 
far as possible fresh mounts in the place of our Jaded ponies. 
Then on through the park, across tbe Yellowstone at Barron- 
ett's Bridge, eastward and up Clark's Fork to its oonfiuence 
with the Yellowstone. Here Joseph, by one of those feints 
for which he (or his able lieutenant, Cbief Looking-glass) is 
famous, passed Gen. Sturgls' command, and escaped, though 
not without a skirmish. North to the Musselshell, and up its 
course for miles, then went through the Snow mountains, and 
across the Missouri. We know that Gen. Miles had started 
ftom Fort Keough, but there was slight chance of his heading 
off the fugitives, who would soon be over the line, and safe 
with Sitting Bull« in the British possessions. But we learn, 
Oct. 8, that Miles has overtaken them, and that a battle is in 
progress. On we hasten to Bear paw mountains, in time to be 
«in at the death," for this mighty fox hunt is ended. Only 
White Bird, with a few followers, escapes. Ollicut, Too-bul- 
hul-sote and Looking-glass are killed, and Joseph, with the 
broken remnant of his band, is forced to surrender, and agree 
to spend the remainder of his days in Indian Territory. 

But in following out idea, we have neglected the book. This 
is issued in the publishers' best style, printed on heavy paper, 
handsomely bound in brown clotb, and supplied with two es- 
cellent maps. Of course, our resume of the campaign can 
give no idea of the information the book contains concerning 
the country, its products, and the aboriginal and white in- 
habitants. For this the work itself must be referred to. As for 
^he author's style, it is clear and direct. It is not given to 
every general to be a Caesar or a Xenophon,or to be as graphic 
with the pen as he is trenchant with the sword, but we should 
remember that while sword play may dazzle and amuse, it 
is the direct stroke that counts. For ourselves, having a spe- 
cial interest in the topic, we have found the book quite ab- 
sorbing. 

MAGAZINES. 



aa. Mr. Whittier, and Dr. Holmes ; also a ftte eonnot by I Mm nn A C. 
Stedman, entitled (with a vagneness that eaa only be styled hmtal.} 
On a Qreat Man whose Mind u Clouding. 



~A notable paper in the March Ailantic \m Mr. N. U. Eggleston's 
Story of the Hoosac Tunnel. The completion of this tunnel was a 
triumph of modem eng neering, aa well ae a vindication of the fore- 
sight of its projectors, and its story is proportionately interesting. 
Prof. N. S. Stialer's paper on Hurricanes, also has a scientific interest 
and will do much to clear popular conception of vagueness of oompre.' 
hension with regard to these natural phenomena. Quasi-religious 
dissertations are A Visit to Jerusalem, and Hymns and Hymn Tinkers. 
The former is one of Bev. E. E. Hale's series on the life and times of 
Jesus Christ, and gives the author's version of the expulsion of the 
money changers; the latter is a protect, by a. P. EQtchoock, against 
oapricions alteration of popular hymns. Unfortunately for his argu- 
ment, many of the instances given, strike the reader as a palpable im- 
provement, either in sound or sense, and often in both. Elizabeth 
Bobins contributes another of her seiles- of mythological essays, an 
entertaining description of the mischievous LokL Prof. John Trow, 
bridge In his paper on Life and the Dream of Life, gives a vigorous 
treatment of the question of r^ative value in different departments 
of study. A Colorado Sketch Among the Sky Lines, by H. H., and 
Our Winter Birds, by Mary Treat, have an out-of-door freshness that 
is quite ag^eable. A Difficulty in Hamlet, by J. P. Quincy, and an 
anonymous prophetic article on ihe Political Situation, show decided 
originality of treatment. Fiction is represented by the serials, in 
which Mr. Lathrop shows himself quite heartlesa in his want of con- 
sideratlou for hH readers. His love afTair can end happily only hy 
a conversion to Mormoni»m, and even ihis in view of Senator Ea- 
mnnd's bill, can only be looked uoon as a temporary expedient. Mr. 
Bishop is more thoughtful ; he evidently does not intend to enlist the 
sympathies of his readers in any of his characters. Poems, and very 

goodpoems, too, are furnished by Charlotte F. Bates, Edith M. Tbom- 



—The Ctntury for Maroh appears with a new design npon Its 
according to programme. The inevitable female now appears embow- 
ered amid the signs of the Zodiac, with which she la evidently qq 
fsmiliar terns, for Aiies breathes affectionately faito one 
Taurus rubs his Csce lovlbgly against the other. She is meet 
ably dressed, and she feels it, poor thing, for she croncbes to ieewaid 
of a slender sapling, while she holds a knitting-needle in on« ha«d,anrt 
a half-flnished sock in the other. She is slightly oblivions at this nw- 
msnt, probably from chilblains in the heel, which she ia indnatrionsly 
chafing. The frontispiece of the magasine is a very fine study of Long- 
fellow's*' Village Blacksmith," in pensive mood, whieb we are asked 
to accept as a portrait of W. D. Howella A paper on tho great Amcr- 
can novelist, and his works is fninished by Thomas Sargent Peny. 
Mary HaUeck Foote contianes her enterUlning|description of Mezieo, 
as seen by a tourist. Also we have a description, with illnstratiaas, 
of A Ramble in Old Philadelphia. Richard Grant White fntniabMa 
notable paper on the Opera la New York, the first of a aeiieo from 
which we may expect much, both of entertainment aad tna tr uc U oB. 
The art paper is devoted to portraying Some of the Union Leagne 
(club hous>)) Decorations. Other illustrated papers. The Black Bear, 
by Chas. C. Ward, and The Danish Skate Sail, by T. F. Hammer, have 
a curious, rather than a practical, interest. In thia they differ widely 
from Would-be-Delegate Campbell's paper on Has Utah a BepnbliCBB 
Form of Government, and another by John Burroughs, on Broken 
Banks and Tax Directors. Both are timely. Mr. Bnrronghs* essay is 
especially commendable as an attempt to place the respoDsibllity ftr 
bank failures where It belongs. Good biographical sketches of Leigk 
Hunt and Lord Beaoonsfleld are furnished by Mary Oowden-darke 
and James Bryce, M. P., respectively, and of Bryant and Longfellow, 
by the Alitor. Dr. Bryce's essays is peculiarly searching in its analrns 
of character, and is a masterly attempt to denict its subject firom aa 
unbiassed historical point of view. The author's style is remarkably 
fresh and fluent, and his remarks not altogether devoid of humor. His 
figure of the light .minded *'Dizxy" rising ballooo-like through the su- 
perior density of the Tory intellect, is decidedly felicitous. OOpyright 
Negotiations by Arthur G. Sedgwick, is argumentative rather than his- 
torical. Two satisfactory Installments of the serials, and a oharmlng 
short story by Julia D. whiting, poems of various degrees of merit, 
editorials, reviews, etc., together with an illustrated paper by Q. iL 
Huss, on House Construction, fill out the remaining pages of this excel- 
lent magasine. 

—Harperfat Maroh opens with Old New York Coffee Honse^by John 
Austin Stevens swell written paper, ably illustrated. W. H. Bishop 
concludes his series of papers on Mexico, with a description of life at 
a Mexican hacienda that is especially novel and entertaining. A bk»- 
graphical sketch of Panl Bert, accompanied by a portrait, reaches us a 
little late, but is scarcely less welcoma Prof. Simon Neweomb cob. 
tributes an article on small telescopes, showing how they are made sad 
how they may be used by amateur astronomers. The Song of Boland-- 
the earliest Christian epic— is the subject of an interesting paper by 
Maria E. McKaye. Luigi Monti contributes a curions article on tbs 
origin of Mother Goose's *" Oock Horse," giving an iUnstratton of this 
equestrian monster found upou*an Etruscan amphora, at least i.OOI 
years old. Frank H. Taylor describes a Oanadian pilgrimage . Charles 
K. Backus contributes a curious historical sketch of the little kingdom 
of James Jessie Strong, on Beaver Island, Mich. Sketches of the Men- 
delsohn family are furnished by W. L. Gage, an account of Washmg* 
ton's Acceptance of the First Presidency is ftom the pen of Geo. T. 
Ourtia Edward Howland makes some important snggeations for the 
Improvement of The Pawn Shop. Elisabeth Stuart Phelps, under the 
heading Lost Words from George Eliot, gives some very charscteristic 
letters from the great novelist. Poems are contributed by Saiah 0- 

Jewett, S. S. Oonant, W. 8. Kennedy and Henry Bacon, and still 
another chiseled out of the long-sefferin^ Robert Herriok. Miss Wool- 
son gives a highly dramatic Installment oi her serial, and Mrs. T^lUe s 
still more satisfactory number of Prudence. This novelette is not 
only timely in its delineation of London life as affected by the OsthoUe 
craze, but is really a well written story. Other good things '* too nu- 
merous to mention," fill out the quota of the enjoyment furnished to 
the readers of this excellent magasine. 
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FBOM MARCH 1 TO 15. 



The Japuiese oabinet is Beriously engaged in revising its 
treades witli foreign oonntries, partly with the object of se- 
curiDg a high tariff on importations. The new Chinese min- 
iflter has arrived at Yokohama. It is thought that he is em- 
powered to negotiate the long-pending I^ Ghoo dispute. 
China has* been greatly troubled by disturbances among the 
Tartar tribes, on die Kuldja frontier. 

India is now much agitated by the steady advance of the 
Russian frontier through Asia. The Indian budget for 
1882-83 has just been published. The government refuses 
to yield the Bengal monopoly of the sale of 'opium, Ayoob 
Khan has at last left Meshed for Teheran. 

The despatches tell of fighting in South Africa again. A 
oompany of Boers and natives attacked the force of Chief 
Montinva, but was repulsed with some loss. President 
Brand, of the Orange Free State, has been offered the grand 
cross of the Order of St Michael and St. George, by the 
Queen of England, for his services in restoring peace after 
the late war, but the Yolksraad would not permit him to ac- 
cept it 

The government of ilgypt has positively declined a propo- 
ntion from De Lesseps to construct the Port Said f^h- 
water canaL Affiurs in the Eliedive's dominions are tranquil 
at present 

Accounts from Tunis are conflicting. One day we hear of 
the withdrawal of French troops, and the next of reinforce- 
m^its ordered thither. There is no doubt, however, that a 
by no means peaceful state of things prevails. Occasional 



outbreaks on the part of the insurgents keep the whole 
country in a state of anxiety, and even in the ct^ of Tunis, 
the insecurity of life and property is so great that it has 
called forth a protestation from the Italian Consul Gkneral 
there to the Bey, assuring that offldal that he will be held 
responsible for the harm done. 

In Russia, the Nihilist trials, lasting less than three di^, 
resulted in sentencing ten of the prisoners to death, and the 
others to terms of penal servitude, of various length. The 
Skobeleff affair has, of course, caused much excitement 
Gen. Ignatieff, who is known to be in sympathy with Pan- 
slavism, offered his resignation to the Czar, but it was not 
accepted. The anniversary of the murder of Alexander II, 
March 13, was observed with prayers in all the churches. 

Late dispatches firom Austria announce, officially, the cap- 
ture of Ulok, the stronghold of the Herzegovinians in the 
Naronta valley, also the complete occupation of Crivascie,the 
district near the Cattaro river, where the rebellion broke out. 
The very latest news, however, is that the Montenegrins are 
arming, and that th^ have sent a spedal embassy to Vienna, 
to make known their demands to the Austrian government 

The German parliament has appropriated the sum needed 
to sustain a legation at the Vatican. 

Active negotiations are in progress between Spain and En- 
gland concerning the possession of Borneo. 

In France, the chamber of deputies is oonsidering the pro- 
posal to abrogate the Concordat 

In England, the attempted assassination of the Queen has 
been the main event of importance. The re-election of Mr. 
Bradlaugh called forth a resolution from Sir Stafford North- 
cote, to refuse him the opportunity of making an affirmation, 
which was carried. The House of Lords is still discussing 
the land act. 

In Ireland, Chief Secretary Forster has been mak- 
ing a tour of inspection of the disaffected districts, 
to assure himself of the number and cause 
of outrages. His absolute fearlessness seems to 
protect him effectually from harm. At Tullamore, in Kings 
county, he made a long speech, censuring the rioters, and 
advising the people as to the best course to pursue, and was 
listened to with much respect 

From South America, we learn that Mr. Trescott has under 
taken his misMon of arbitration between Chili and Peru. 
Uruguay has had a peaceful revolution. Its President, Dr. 
Vidal, resigned, and Senhor Santros was quietly elected to 
succeed him. A late despatch gives news of an earthquake 
in Costa Rica, Central America, but the extent of damage 
caused is not known. From the West Indies we learn that 
Cuba is in a distracted state, the animosities between rival 
political factions having become so bitter as to cause much 
disorder. Gov. Prendegast wishes to resign, but the Spanish 
government cannot afford to give him up at such a critical 
time. Small-pex is raging with fearful violence at Port au 
Prince, Hay ti. Business has entirely stopped, and the inhab- 
itants are fleeing from the dty in lurge numbers. San Dom- 
ingo has offer^ its territory as a refuge for persecuted 
Jews of all nationalities. 
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Ward oomeB that th« JMnnette soniyors hay^ reached 
Moecow on their retiim journey. 

At home, the extent oi^ and tJie terrible damage oauaed by, 
the floods on the Kissiefdppi, hare perhaps fandsbed the 
most absorbing topic of interest Then comes congressional 
matters, now of more than nsoal importance. The discns- 
non of the anti- Chinese bill in the senate, and its passage, 
hare occasioned mudi press and popular comment, and re- 
Tealed a general prejudice agunst Chmamen hardly suspected. 
On the 14th the anti-Mormon bill passed the House by a 
large majority. On the same day the prerident sent a special 
messsge to Congress, transmitting a communication from the 
National Board of Health, advising legislation to prevent the 
spvesd ef infectious diseases. 

Tha publication of the Garfield-Bosecrans letter, the re- 
plies of Oen« Rosecrans to the charge therein contained, and 
the various comments of prominent politioians on the matter, 
have proved a rare " find*' to the seekers after gossip, but 
are not likely te make any important contributions to past or 
present history. 

On the 8th the investigation of the Chili-Peruvian matter 
was bcfgun. Nothing important has yet been unearthed by 
it. On the 14th, Judge Blatchford, of New York, accepted 
,the assodate justiceship declined by Mr. Conkling and Sena- 
tor Edmonds. 



# MmA' 



Mabcm f, Thomas J. Brady, ez-aBSlstant postmaster gener- 
al^ was held by the criminal court in $20,000 bail, for trial un- 
der indictments for defrauding the government. His counsel 
objected to the bail as excessive, but Judge Wylle considered 
that the amount was warranted by the gravity of the charge. 
^ The other indicted offenders in the case were held for less 
amounts. 

Sbrgt. John A. Mason, the soldier who shot at Guiteaa, 
while guardlHg the Washington Jail last September, has been 
tried by coart-martialy and sentenced to dishonorable discharge 
ftom the army, with the loss of all pay and allowance due to 
him, and to eight years' hard labor In the penitentiary. The 
difference between this punishment, and that which would 
probably have been meted out to a civilian for the same of- 
fence, is very decided, and has given rise to a great deal of 
feeling. It should be remembered, however, that Mason was 
guilty, not only of attempted assassination, but also treacher- 
ous disobedience of orders. 



Thk senate committee on commerce has reported back to 
that body the bill of Gapt. Sads making an appropriation 
for the projected ship-railway across the isthmus of Tehaun- 
tepec, with a favorable recommendation. The conditions of 
this bill have been somewhat changed from those of the bill of 
last winter. It proposes no government guarantee, until at 
least ten miles of the railway are done and w successful oper- 
ation with a vessel which shall not weigh less than 2,500 tons. 
In spite of the elaborately constructed plans, and the deter- 
mined push of Gapt. Eads, there are still many who doubt the 
feasibility of the project, which, indeed, experience alone can 
prove. 

TuK nomination of Mr. Gonkling to the position of Associ- 
ate Justice on the Supreme Bench, was promptly confirmed 
by the senate. However, on the 4th inst., Mr. Gonkling de- 
lined to accept the honor tendered him, on the plea that he 



could not afford to resign the large income afforded him by his 
law practice. This nomination excited mueh criticism, on 
account of its obvious political motive, especially as the pree* 
ident's previous appointment of Judge Gray to the supreme 
bench, had been noticeably free from any partisan purpose. 
Senator Edmunds was immediately appointed to the posltioa 
Mr. Gonkling had deelined, but he, too, refused to accept it, 
for a similar reason. 



A SGHKMX for enlarging the water supply of New York 
city is now under discussion. It is proposed to erect a gigantic 
dam at the mouth of the Groton Biver Yallty, and build there 
a reservoir of a capacity of 82,000,000,000 gallons. An aque- 
duct of a daily capacity of 250,000,000 gallons, or twice as 
large as the aqueduct now In use, will conduct this abund- 
ant supply to the Gentral Park reservoir. The oost of eon- 
structlng the new reservoir and aqueduct will be about 
$14,000,000, and if they are buUt, If ew York will have the 
largest water supply — except that of Liverpool — in the world. 
The main objection to the plan is the fact that It would be iai- 
possible to keep such an Immense reservoir of water pure and 
sweet during the hot weather season. 



Aftbr a debate of eight days, the senate passed, by a vote 
of 29 to 16, a bill to suspend Ghinese immigration for twenty 
years. The most important speeches in opposition to the Mil 
were made by Messrs. Hoar and Dawes. The feeling in favor 
of the bill was very strong, espedally among the senators fh>m 
the Pacific slope, and the bill was framed to satisfy the in- 
tense anti-Gbinese feeling among these. Its provisions are 
very sweeping. The bill ^suspends" the coming of Chinese 
laborers to the United States for twenty years ; provides fine 
and imprisonment, and the forfeit of his vessel, for any ship- 
master who shall bring any laborers during that time; exempts 
Ghinese now in this countryfrom the action of the bin,but com- 
pels them to register when leaving the country or re-entering. 
It requires all Ghlnamen of the privileged classes (except 
diplomatic oificers) to procure passports on landing in this 
country, and to observe an elaborate system of registration in 
traveling about here ; Infiicts penalties on any one aiding the 
Ghinese to enter by a land route, and forbids forever the nat- 
uralization of any Ghinaman. ' 



QuiTK a sensation has been arousec^ in political circlss, by 
the publication, on the 10th inst., of a letter written by Gen. 
Garfield, in 1863, to S. P. Ghase, then secretary of the treasury. 
The letter severely criticizes the movements of Gen. Bose- 
crans, whose subordinate Gen. Garfield was at that time, 
— charging him with inefficiency and Ill-timed caution. Gen. 
Rosecrans, on learning of the publication of this letter and 
Itr contents, has expressed himself very harshly concerning 
Gen. Garfield. He says that he heard, several years ago, that 



In what firaadaleat consplncy was Mr. Brsdy ImpUeated ? (8e« toI. I« 
pftge 50.) 

28. Qu.— What is the historical origin of holding to bail? 

What are the conditlonB demanded by this bill for a government gna^ 
antee? 

ai. Qu.— What is the length and topographical character of the proposed 
ronte for this railway? 

What Is said aboat Mr. Conkling*s nomination ? 

State the measures proposed for Increasing New Tork's water supplyf 
2S. Qu.— When and by whom was the Croton water system bnllt ? 

What are the provisions of the Anti-Chinese blU? 

as. Qn.— What sti polaUons, in our last treaty with China, p reparad the vtj 

for this bill? 
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GmHI«ld had wriiton to BacreUry Chaiie, censuring hit itctiont 
during th9 war, but in reply to his inquiry, Garfleld positiTe- 
ly declared Ibat be had never been the author of such a letter. 
Too short a time bae elapied since tbe death of Hr. Garfield, 
to admit of a calm and judicial investigation of the truth of 
thia atory; wherefore abusive epithets and angry charges are 
knriod mt Gen. Boseorans, and it will probably be some time 
before the proportions of truth and falsehood in the whole 
matter are duly separated. There seems to be a persistent 
detemdoatton on the part of the newspapers to find some ul- 
terior political purpose in the publication of the letter at this 
time, bat there are few facto to Justify this idea. 



8. S. Cox'tf bill to promote the efficiency of the Life 
Saviiig Service, has passed the house, and will doubtless en- 
eonnter no objection in tbe senate. The measure provides for 
the establishment of thirty additional life-saving stations, 
together with six houses of refuge. It enlarges tbe respouni- 
bilities of the district superintendento, by making them dis- 
bursing officers as well, and assigning to them the duties of 
inspectors of customs. It also Increases the salaries of the 
men engaged in this dangerous service, which have hitherto 
been grossly inadequate. In this way a better class will be 
<irawn into ito ranks, and its efficiency correspondingly pro. 
meted. As it is, the service has grown into popular apprecis- 
tfen ftom year to year. Since ito establishment In 1871, it has 
preserved property to the amount of $14,969,895, and saved 
1.iyS64 lives. Besides this, the lives of sixteen persons have 
been saved, who were not on board vessels. With a record 
like this, there should not only be no objection to a fUH endow- 
ment of this branch of the public service, but we should go 
farther, and make provision for worthy surfmen, whom long 
service or accident lias unfitted for active duty. — Exchange* 



gold certificates. The bill first makes the standard silver 
dollar the <«unit of value." There is an existing statute, b^ 
the way, which makes the gold dollar the unit of value, and 
this stotute is not repealed by the proposed bill. The bill 
then provides that holders of silver bullion may deposit at 
the sub-treasury in any amount, and receive «the market value 
thereof,'* in silver certificates, in denominations not less than 
fLS% dollars, these certificates to be receivable for customs, 
duties, and taxes of all kinds. Under the operations of this 
bill, if it should pass, the first question would be: <<What is 
the market value of silver bullion when the silver dollar is it* 
self the unit of value?" Can It be anything else than that 
4123^ grains are equal to a dollar ? Evidently the committee 
thought it would be something different. Otherwise they 
would have said nothing about market value, but would have 
provided that holders, of silver bullion might deposit the 
same at the sub-treasury, and receive certificates therefore at 
the rate of one dollar for eaeh 412>^ grains. In order to give 
any point or proficiency to their proviso regarding the market 
value of silver, the unit of value must be something diiferent 
from silver. In making silver itself the unit of value, and 
then providing for its acceptance at the treasury at ito mar- 
ket value, the committee have perpetrated an Irish bull of the 
most muscular sort, and we need not remind them that such 
an animal is never more out of place than In the public mint. 
— A^. K. Nation. 



The floods in the Ohio and Lower Missouri Valleys have 
pessed out of those rivers, doing comparatively small damage, 
but have concentrated their devasUting effects on the great- 
est cotton-raising region of the northwest, which extends 
from Memphis southward to Natchez. Some thirty counties 
in the stotes of Arkansas, Mississippi and Loui8iana,bordering 
tbe Mississippi, White and Bed rivers, are more or less sub- 
merged. The official reports from the stote commissioners of 
the states to the secretary of war, show that in these thirty 
counties there are about fifty thousand people who have been 
driven from their homes, and are so destitute that they will 
have to be fed at the government's expense, for probably 
forty days. The effecto of this disaster upon the next cotton 
crop can scarcely yet be estimated. The cotton crop of tbe 
thirty counties in question, is on the average from year to 
year greater than that of any other thirty counties In tbe 
South, and is all of the low grade which makes up the bulk 
of the American cotton supply. The cotton crop of all that 
part of the South is usually finished— or «laid br/' as It is 
called — preparatory to picking, early in July. Consequently, 
there are only four months in which to repair damages, plant 
and cultivate to maturity a crop of cotton. The great destruc- 
tion of fences, houses, cotton gins, agricultural implem^ts, 
mules, etc., will, in a 1ar|)e area of the flooded country, render 
this impossible, and the yield of cotton from the thirty coun- 
ties will unquestionably be so greatly diminished, a$« to have 
an effect on the prices of the next crop.— ^jrr/x^i^/. 



Thk coinage committee of the house of reprebentatives 
have reported a curious bill, accompanied by a still more 
curious report, on tbe subject of silver dollars and gold 
dollars, silver bullion and gold bullion, silver certificates and 



In Lord Granville's despatches to Mr. West, the Eng- 
lish minister, he replies at length to Mr. Blaine's recent de- 
mand for a modification of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Mr. 
Blaine founded his demand on various difficulties and misun- 
derstandings caused by it some years ago, substontlatlng his 
assertion that the *< vexations and imperfect character of the 
treaty has been repeatedly recognized on both sides," by a 
number of extracts from correspondence concerning the 
treaty between 1856 and 1858. But Lord Granville shows 
that all these misunderstandings and complaints referred to 
matters that have since been settled. They never had anything 
to do with the question of a joint guarantee,which, until Mr. 
Blaine became secretory of state, was never repudiated by 
our government. As late as 1877, Mr. Fish entered into a 
correspondence with the Nlcaraguan minister, for the purpose 
of carrying out the scheme of a general maritime guarantee. 
The matters in dispute to which Mr. Blaine referred, were, 
(1) the question of the boundary of Ballze; (2) the transfer of 
the Bay Islands to Honduras, and other matters relating to 
tbe Mosquito Indians, the British protectorate of the Mosqui- 
to coast and the claims of British subjects. He omitted to 
refer to the facts, that the first of these questions was settled 
April 80, 1859, by a treaty between Great Britain and Guate* 
mala, and the remainder by treaties with Honduras and Kioa- 
ragua, on Nov. 21, 1859, and Jan. 28, 1860; and that copies of 
these three treaties were sent, by official communication, to 
the United States government, with the expressed hope, on 

Wbat la Mid of the Garfield- Bosecrftni letter ? 

37. Qu.— What campaign waa Boaecmni condacUng when this letter was 
written? 

What are tbe provistoas of this new life taTlng serrlce bill ? 
as. Qc— Where are the llfe-saTlng itatlons chiefly located ? 

Where have the late floodB done most dam^e ? What will be their eflbet on 
the coming cotton crop ? 

39. Qu.— What prorlBlons have been made to protect the Mlselaelppl valley 
from Inandatlons ? 

Give the main previilonB of thU coinage bill. 

On what grounds did Mr. Blaine foand a demand for modifleatlon of the 
Glayton-Balwor treaty? What Is tbe tabatance of I^erd Oranvllle*8 reply to 
this demand? 
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the part of the gOTemment of Great Britain, that these would 
finally set at rest all questions respecting the interpretation 
of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Lord Granville also refers to 
Mr. Blaine's assertion that the United States should hold con- 
trol of the Panaqia Canal, because she alone is interested in 
the protection of the western coast of this continent, and 
shows that England is also Interested in the protection of that 
coast, because of her possessions in British Columbia. 



A CHAPTER OP INDIAN HISTORY. 



One of those episodes which reveal so peculiarly, not to say 
unpleasantly, our modes of dealing with our Indian wards^has 
just been made public, by the printing of certain documents 
of the Interior department. These documents are the papers 
relating to a claim of Charles Ewing, a Washingtan lawyer, 
against the Osage Indians, for serTices as attorney in their be- 
half. Under the contract, which was approved by the secre- 
tary of the interior, Mr. Ewing has already received $71,901, 
and demands $5,257 more. The facts of the ease on which the 
claim is founded, are given as follows: 

Fifteen years ago the United States, by treaty, obtained 
possession of the Osage Indian lands in Kansas, which were 
to be surveyed and ttold at $1.25 per acre, the net proceeds of 
the sixth and thirty-sixth sections to be devoted to the civili- 
zation and education of Indians in the United States, and the 
net proceeds of the remaining sections to be placed to the 
credit of the Osasren, and to bear interest at 5 per cent per 
annum. Instead of carrying out the provisions of the treaty, 
the United States granted a large area of these lands to the 
State of Kansas for educational purposes, and sold other por- 
tions «on time," when they should have been sold for cash. 
The Osages, having vainly tried for several years to obtain 
payment for their alienated lands, made a contract with Chas. 
Ewing, a Washington attorney, agreeing to pay him 12>x; per 
cent of any siun that he might secure from the United States. 
By the terms of this ccntract, which was entered into Feb. 
14, 1877, and expired by its own limitation, Feb. 14, IS80, Mr. 
Ewing was to obtain payment for the alienated lands herein 
referred to; to procure certain payments to the Clermont band 
of Osages; to secure penKions to dependent families of Osages 
who were killed by Kansas militia in 1878, and patents for 
the lands now owned by the Osages in the Indian Territory. 
The secretary of the Interior (Mr. Schurz) approved the con- 
tract in accordance with Sec. 2,103, Revised Statutes, but re- 
duced the fee to 1)4 per cent. On June 16, 1880, by the pro- 
curement of Mr. Ewing, as ne claims, a law was enacted, di- 
recting, in effect, that the Osages should be paid an amount 
equal to what they would have received had their treaty been 
properly observed. Accordingly, two settlements were made 
by which they were credited with $1,028,785.15, as follows: 
On Aug. 14, 1880, - - - - $792,701 

On June 1, 1881, 236,083 

Mr. Ewing's claims for his fees on the above specided allow- 
ances, led to a lengthy controversy, in which two secretaries 
of the interior, the commissioners, and various other officials 
took part. The first claim, for 109,452—71 per cent on $236,- 
088 — was disapproved by Commissioner Price, but approved 
by Secretary Kirkwood. The Second Auditor persistently 
opposed and disallowed both claims, chiefly on the ground of 
absence of proof that Mr. Ewing had rendered all the services 
called for by his contract, and that the contract itself expired 
before anything had been accomplished for the benefit of the 
Indians. The Second Controller, however, overruled the 
Auditor, and certified the claims for $71,901, postponing action 
on $5,257 on the second claim, there being some doubt as to 
Ewing^B right to a percentage on $70,096. 

PerhajM the most important and signiflcaut feature in the 
case thus briefly presente4 is the fact that the Osages were 
obliged to employ an attorney at an expense of more than 
$70,000 in order to obtain justice at the hands of the Govero- 
meni. It would seem to be the duty of the Secretary of the 
Interior, as the guardian of these so-called «wards of the na- 
tion,'' to protect and assert their rights. Whether the vari- 
ous heads of the Interior Department, from 1867 to 1877, 
attempted to perform their duty or not does not appear. The 



fact, however, is patent that an attorney, who was working 
for a contingent fee, succeeded in getting a bill through Con- 
gress which resulted in the transfer of $1,156,351 flrom the 
Treasury to the following beneficiaries: 

The Osage Indians $1,018,785 

Charles Ewing, attorney 71,801 

The civiliration fund for educating and civilizing 

Indians........ 55,684 

Total .' 81 •l»e,351 



^bfcad. 



Word has been received of a late bloody fight at Pucslt*, 
where the Peruvian army, numbering 1,810 men, withoat ar- 
tillery, were seriously routed by the Chiliani, who had a tmMA- 
ler force, with five cannon. Over three hundred men fell in 
the action. The routed Peruvians made their way to Ayeen- 
cho, where they have rallied under Paniia, a devoted follower 
of the exiled President Plerola,and await further attack from 
the Chilians, or — ^Mr. Trescott's declaration of peace. 



The position of a king or queen is hardly an enviable one 
in these days when socialism runs mad in all moaarehic&l coqb- 
tries. On the 2d lust., Queen Victoria was ahot at as ibe waa 
entering the railway carriage at Windsor station. The bnllet 
missed its aim, however, and the would-be astaaaln was imme- 
diately arrested. His name was found to be Roderick McLean, 
he is about twenty-seven years of age, and bis occupation is 
that rf a grocer's clerk. Evidence has been brou^^t forward 
to show that he has more than once been confined in an Insane 
asylum, but as on his examination he appeared to be snfflcient- 
ly rational to know the nature of his act, he has since been 
indicted for high treason. 



On the 4th Inst., the Chilian commissioner at Lima receiTed 
official notice that the conferences between Mr. Treteott and 
the Chilian government had been concluded, and that the 
American embassador was on his waj to Peru, the bearer of a 
protocol, duly signed by himself and the Chilian president, 
offering terms of peace to the Peruvians. He is to be allowed 
ninety days in which to compose Peruvian factions, and to find 
% president whose signature all parties will accept in a repre- 
sentative capacity. If such a person cannot be found in the 
time allotted, the protocol is MP be null, and the Chilian oocn- 
pation continued. Mr. Trescott's oifices as mediator were very 
kindly received in Chili; it remains to be seen whether the 
Peruvians will be ready to accept his aid. 



Recent treaties between South American states have made 
some very important changes on the map ef the Western Con- 
tinent. By the boundary treaty recently concluded between 
Chili uud the Argentine Republic, the whole of Patagonia and 
one half of the island of Terra del Fuego is secured to Xh^ 
Argentines, while Chili obtains the Straits of Magellan, with 
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the iiUnds north and south at far as Cape Horn, and all the 
territory south of the fiftj^econd parallel of latitude. The 
recent treaty between Bolivia and Chill has also secured to 
the latter the sea coast strip between the river Loa and the 
twenty.fourth dej^ee of latitude, and when she has annexed 
the Tarapaca district, which she claims as a war indemnity 
from Peru, the new Chfli of the map will be much more Im- 
portant, in point of size, than the old. It is stated that the 
Argentines are now surveying Patagonia, with the Intent of 
eolonizing there a part of the immense number of immigrants 
that yearly come to Buenos Ayres from Europe. 



The sensation caused by recent Panslavlc utterances of 
Gen. Skobeleff, has occupied much space in the dispatches 
during the past fortnight. It has even given rise to various 
absurd rumors of a << war-cloud on the horizon." Improbable 
as these were, they caused a fall in European securities, in 
London and New York. It has also been asserted, but prob- 
ably upon insufflcient evidence, that the original speech was 
the joint composition of Skobeleff and Ignatleff, the Russian 
secretary of state, and that the latter sanctioned its delivery. 
Skobeleff has returned to St. Petersburg, recalled, it is said, 
by the czar's displeasure, and he has now expressed hearty 
contrition for his hasty words. The excitement caused by the 
speech is significant, as showing how serious a view Europe 
would take of the Panslavist speeches, were they not gener- 
ally believed to be vox et prater ea nihil* In this connection we 
may note also a recent occurrence, which, though it seems to 
be merely of a diplomatic nature, may be shown in the future 
to have had a political bearing. On the 28d of February, the 
order of the Black Eagle, a German military honor, was con- 
ferred upon the Sultan of Turkey, at Constantinople. The 
insignia of the order were presented by Prince Kadziwill,wlth 
effusive assurances of the friendship of the (German emperor. 
The Sultan gave the envoy a gala dinner, and loaded him with 
honors and attentions. The value of a possible alliance with 
Germany, to the Turkish government, is beyond computation 



The appointment of M. Boustan as minister from the 
French government to 'Washington, calls attention anew to a 
libel suit, in which he has been recently involved. The suit 
was against Henri Bochefort, editor of the Intransigeanty who 
had charged that the expedition to Tunis was merely a stock- 
jobbing affair, to which M. Boustan was a party, and that, 
while consul general at Tunis, he had acted as the tool of 
schemers and adventurers. M. Boustan thereupon sued the 
editor of the paper for libel, but the jury returned a verdict 
of not guilty. According to the French press law for libel, 
however, this verdict is not sufficient evidence to prove M. 
Boustan really guilty, though it gives color to suspicion at 
least. The New York Pott thus summarizes the aspects of 
the case: 

•<If Bochefort had been convicted, the result would have 
been a complete vindication of M. Boustan ; for it would have 
involved a complete disproof of the charges. His acquittal, 
however, does not, by any means, as a matter of law, involve 
the opposite conclusion — ^that the charges were true. Thejury 
may have found Bochefort '^not guilty," because they came to 
the conclu6ion that he published the libel in good faith, bellev. 
iog it te be true, although as a matter of fact, it was fal«e ; bf - 
cause he was misled by false information, or because he was 
not actuated by private malice, but by zeal for the public 
good. Therefore, H. Roustan's friends say, the verdict throws 
no light on the truth of the charges at all. But the fact Is — 
and the argument of M. Boustan's friends cannot obscure it — 
that while, in the present state of the law, the verdict turns 
technically upon the guilt or innocence of the libeller, still 
the truth of the facts has to be gone into, and the evidence as 
to them spread before the public ; and the public will conse- 
quently draw its own conclusion as to whether a verdict of 



not guilty was reached because the jury thought the facts 
were true, or because they thought there was a lack of crimi- 
nal intent. In Boustan's case, the public, examining the evi- 
dence as it was submitted ^ the jury, made up its mind that 
the jury must have thought that enough of the lacts were true 
to justify Bochefort in taking them up— in other words, that 
M. Boustan's proceedings in Tunis were scandalous. The argu- 
ment in the minister's defence, therefore, leaves the matter 
pretty much where it found it." 



MONEY LENDEBS IN EGYPT. 



A letter ftom Alexandria, Egypt, to the New York NaUwii^ 
notes the fact that certain conditions now existing in the agri- 
cultural districts of North Egypt, may, before very long, con- 
front the government with a land problem of serious political 
significance. 

With the accession of the present Khedive to power, and 
the establishment of the European Control, the onerous taxes 
laid upon the peasant proprietors of the country by the Turk- 
ish government, wire removed. This change relieved the 
small farmer of such weighty burdens, that it might be sup- 
posed that his financial condition would be bettered immedi- 
ately. But, unfortunately, a curse made its appearance in 
Egypt, which has blighted many another fair farming country 
~to wit, the mortgage. The small land proprietor, freed 
from the taxes that weighed him down so heavily, begins to 
desire a still greater improvement in his condition. He is very 
poor, and has not patience to wait until he has been able to 
save up money Arom the usual yield of the land, to get the 
small capital that he wants to improve his property,and pa^ for 
extra labor, for seed and implements. 

His only recourse for this capital is to one of the companies 
of money lenders in Cairo or Alexandria. His usual method 
is not to ask for a definite loan, but to offer his land as a 
security, and then to take as much as he can get as a loan up- 
on it. The competition between money*lenders for the excel- 
lent securities offered on sueh easy terms, keeps them ftrom 
demanding a high rate of interest, but the farmer, easily sat- 
isfied with a small loan to-day, and making no provision for the 
needs of to-morrow, soon finds that he cannot pay even the 
moderate interest asked, and the money-lender becomes the 
owner of the land . Steadily, the small farms of Egypt are 
making their way, through this means, into the hands of cap- 
italists, many of them Europeans, who are purchasing land 
for the purpose of speculation, and importing, on a l^rge scale, 
improved machinery for agricultural labor. 

It will not be long, before nearly all the land in Egypt will 
be in the hands of a limited number of rich people, mostly 
foreigners, while her own agricultural population is entirely 
reduced to the condition of laborers. The country will then 
have on hand a grave land problem, with which her govern- 
ment will find it by no means easy to deal. 



THE NEW KINGDOM OF SlRyiA. 



On the 6th inst., the Servian representative assembly, or 
skuptschina, conferred upon their ruler, Prince Milan, the 
title of King of Servia. The dispatches further inform us that 
Emperor Francis Joseph, of Austria, has recognized the new 
potentate, with formal congratulations. ^ 

Servian politics are of interest just now, because of the 
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tendeney thej feem to take agmlnst the wishes of the Pan-elm- 
▼iits. The party now in power, is eridently striying to 
■eoure for Serri* a strong nationality, to cut her loose from 
other SlaTS. This gives great offense to the SlaTophll party, 
and they do not hesitate to accuse Milan of selling himself to 
Austrian influence. 

Serria is the strongest of the Slavic nations — except Bufrta 
— and her geographical posltioD, as well as her power, would 
make her assistance iuTaluable to the Balkan provinces, in 
their struggles for self-government. Further, she is not only 
allied to the other provinces now struggling for their autono- 
my, by a common tongue, a common ancestry, and a common 
religion, but by the ties of sympathy, having but recently 
herself passed through a like struggle. It is because much 
was expected from Servia, that the Slavophils in other coun- 
tries have felt so keenly her failure to respond to their appeals. 
For Roumania's desire for neutrality, there is more Justifica- 
tion. She is governed by a Hohenzollem, and is, besides, so 
near Russia; that she must always be more or less in dread of 
Russian aggression. Nor is Bulgaria so hardly Judged for a 
like reticence. Prince Alexander is a Oerman, and is under 
obligations to Austria for sustaining him in power. But Ser- 
via is by tradition strongly opposed to Magyar influence, and 
has a dynasty of her own, which holds rule by no fear or favor 
ef outside potentates. 

Servia has always held an important place among Slavic na- 
tions. In the fourteenth century, the Servian esar governed 
all the provinces trom the Adriatic to the Black Sea. (See pp. 
12And 18.) After the overthrow of his dominion by the Turks, 
in the decisive battle of Kossova, 1889, the Serbs at first 
formed an alliance with tha Hungarians. But, finding that to 
maintain this, they must acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Pope of Borne, they broke it off, and under a promise of abso- 
lute religiouB toleration and eedesiastioal self-government, 
they consented to become « dependency of the Turkish gov- 
ernment. Then followed, for Servia, three centuries of the 
most melancholy history. The first act of the Sultan was to 
disarm the people, and place them under the rule of a mili- 
tary aristocracy, the Dahls, who tyrannized over them with- 
out mercy. The religion of Islam alone was tolerated, a sys- 
tem of plunder, called taxation, reduced the land to actual 
beggary, and no safety was permitted either to life or 
property^ 

In 1718, at the close of the war between Leopold, of Ger- 
many, and the Turks, Servia was ceded to Austria. Twenty 
years later, however, Austria was forced to yield the province 
back to Turkey. 

In 1804, the Servian peasantry,under the leadership of a bri- 
gand,Kara (or Black) George,rose against the Dahis. The latter 
fled to fortresses and Mabommedan towns for safety. The in- 
surgents demanded of the Sultan the removal of the Dahis»the 
abolition of the oppressive tasces, and liberty to hold their own 
courts of Justice, and build their own churches. The Sultan 
was not at all inclined to grant these demands, but before the 
army that he had sent against them had crushed the rebel 
Serbs, war was declared against him by Russia, which divert- 
ed his attention for a time. During this war, a rival of Kara 
Oeorge, the leader of the Serbs, came into notice. This was 
Mtlosch Obrenovitch, the founder of the present Servian dyn- 
asty. He was a man not only daring, but politic, and his wis- 
dom in council, as well as his courage on the field, secured for 
him an immense following among the people. 

By the treaty of Bucharest, signed in May, 1812, it was 
stipulated that the Serbs should receive free and full am- 
nesty for their rebellion. The Turks understood this to mean 
that the Servians must surrender unconditionally. This they 
reftued to do, and again took up arms. The Turkish army 
was victor in a fleree battle, and the remnant of the Servian 



force took reftige, with the leader, Kara George, in the moan- 
tains. Thither Milosch followed them, urged them to strike 
again for liberty, led them against the Turks, and wms suc- 
cessful. Milosch was now acknowledged Prince, or Jljms» ef 
Servia, and peace was made with Turkey, on nearly the aaa« 
terms as those laid down by the Serbs at their first out- 
break. 



But Milosch, politic and patriotic ruler as he wa*, did not 
have a very peaceful time. First, Kara Gkorge headed a re- 
volt against him, but the brigand was promptly assassinated 
by one of Milosch's fHends. A few years later, there was 
another rebellion, this time called forth, it was said, by an at- 
tempt on the part of the king to levy certain taxes. Mileseh 
was now forced to flee Into Austria, and his son Milan was in- 
stalled in his stead. Milan soon died, and his brother Michael 
was called to the throne. This young prince, however, did 
not satisfy the people, and, knowing this, he went into volvs- 
tary exile to save his head. This was in 1842. The 

chose as his successor, Alexander Kara-Georgevitch, 
the black brigand, but he got into continual dlfficnli 
both his subjects and the Sultan, and after sixteen y 
invited to resign. Old Miloeoh was then recalled, and: 
the people with bis former vigor, for nearly two years, 
he died, and hi# son Michael was again placed on the 
Years had brought him Judgment, and he now made 
good ruler. Under his administration, the Servian a 
organized, and the development of the resources of the 
try greatly stimulated. Churches, schools, and colleges 
built, and mines, railways, and telegraphs projected. 

In 1868, however, Prince Michael was assassinated* II 
supposed by conspirators, who wished to restore the dymilf 
of Kara-Georgevitch to power. But the plot was P^^osmA 
frustrated by the Inauguration of the present ruler, Pnhp 
Milan, a nephew of Prince Michael. Milan has bad a 
prosperous reign. He has seen the commercial and 
importance of his country greatly augmented. By the 
treaty, the full right of self-government was guaranteed fs 
Servia, and the claim of the Sultan to service, tax, or tri U i l >l b 
was forever disallowed. 

The conferring of royal honors upon Prince Milan, does 
give that ruler any new powers, nor does It change the 
tution of Servia. Its main purpose is to strengthen the 
in power. That there is some foundation for the charge 
this party is swayed by Austrian influences, seems obviooi, 
ftom an effort lately made by the ministry to bring the ohoreh 
under the control of the state. Last year, a law was passed 
levying a tax on all the ministrations of the church, and even 
upon the episcopal benediction. The head of the church in 
Servia, known as the Metropolitan, protested against this tax, 
as illegal. He refused to enforce it, and when the council o' 
bishops of the state metj caused a protest against this tax to 
be drawn up, and signen by all the church magnates present. 
For this active opposition, he was deposed, banished tea 
monastery, and another prelate, more amenable to the wishes 
of the cabinet, was installed as Metropolitan. This eoniM 
has aroused much indignation in the Slavophil party threagi»- 
out Europe, which is founded not only on a communtty of 
race, but on a community of religion. It is r^^garded, too, 
with much disfavor in Servia, and may lead to a ministerial 
crisis. The constitution of Servia gives the expressed will of 
the people as absolute power as that of England does. When 
a ministry becomes unpopular, there is nothing for it to do 
but resign. 

Still, Servia is not likely to take an active part in the Slavo- 
phil movement, at least at present, or to proffer aid to tbe 
insurgent Herregovinians. Her principal trade is with Aus- 
tria, and it is to Austrian capital that she looks for much help, 
in the construction of internal improvements. The protectiiai 
of her commercial interest,gives her the strongest motive pe^ 
sible for preserving tbe neutrality that Austria so muck 
desires. 
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THE WAK EN HKRZKGOVINA. 

t diacassing current hiHtorf, Ukchers ibould bft careful 
<n»s upoD tbelr cImsch tbe geognphka! surround lugs of 
•eenea of Important eventi. All teacbers knovr that I 
o better wa7 ot flzing In the mind relative ponltlons and 
Uii«9 tlian hf drawlDB mapa on the blackboard or aUte. We 
lid auigaat to our atudenta to often practice afaetahlDg 
pa of Importaut eampalent or battlflfl, or localltlea towbloh 
M cTeata of preaent bUtorj are giving unuaual Intereit. 
* exkmple. we preieot bera a blackboard map of Herzego- 
[a (more commoni; written Herzegovina) tbe soene of tb« 
■ent Auatro Slavonian iniurreotlon. It will be of use 
I, not only In ondaratanding what haa already oconrred 
■ aeene, but in givlug jon a better Dnderctandlng o( new 
>el(ip;neuta ii^ thin Important campaign. 




Anatrta bai forbidden the pabllcatlon of naj war d 
saTfl that given through official lonrcei, in tbe newspapers of 
ber kingdom. News correipondenta of all nationalities have 
Blao all been ordered away from tbe seat of war. For theae 
Tcasons our intelligence, for a time at least, concerning the 
RerzegoTinlah revolt, must be very meager. Freab Austrian 
troopa are being ralaed at varloui points In Bosnia, and by 
apring it i* probable, from eatlmaCea given, that Austria will 
b»Te 80,040 men In tha field, ready to be hurled aeroaa the 
border, and crash out the Insurrection at a blow. On the Ibth 
of February, In an attempt to force the paaaage of the Drina 
river, near f otcba, the Austrlana were tepulaed with tbe loM 
of about 300 men. The strength of tbe Insurreotlon seenu to 
Iw BOW In the monntalnom coantry, watered by tbe head wa- 
. tera of tbe Karenta and tbe Drlna rivers. The central strong. 
hold of the Iniurgenta In this region Is at Ulok. The moun- 
tains here rise from 4,000 to 7,000 feet, and are largely cover- 
ed wltb forecti. The locality i* an excellent one for the rebels, 
'^who osD, from tbelr sheltered retreats, time tbelr operatlona 
' agatnat tbe road* and river vallBys of the country. They can 
ent off communications on the road between Bosnia Serai 
(ttanO^v) ">^ Kostar; capture supply trains coming dawn 
bitotlie Drina valley from the Seri^evo plain ;or,In small bands 
ttatloned In the mountain defiles, keep at bay large numbers 
of tbe enemy. A correspondent ot an English paper, Kfr. Ar- 
thur Evans, — who has since been ordered home by the Ane- 
trian government, says: "The Herxegorlnlaus have a genlua 



for guerrilla warfare. Tbey know tbelr tnountains aud for- 
Bate as no stranger can ever hope to know them, 
•ad the long struggle, again and agiUn renewed, against the 
Turks, haa supplied tbe warlike population with experisDoet 
by which they are now vrofltlng in their struggle against tha 
Bwablan." 

This correapoudent further remarks upon a new feature 
sbowD In this rebellion, to wit, tbe fTatemlilng of Moslems 
and Chriatlans. 

During the iMt InanrreetloD, the native bands of Turka, 

tbe Bashl Bacouks— were a greater terror to the Herzegovln. 
Ian rebels than the Invadtng Ottoman army. But Id this rising 
the Christians and Sahommedans are Joined. "At the head 
of the Insarreotion stand two chieftains, repreoenttng tbe two 
elements, MahommedMi and orthodox, of which tbe Insurgent 
Aireea are oompoaed. The Uabommedan head la Salko Forta 
Beg, who, during the Inanrrectton of ISTS, dlatlngnlshed him- 
self aa the most redoubtable of the Tarklsh Irregular ohlef- 
talDs then ranged against the Christian rebels. The Christian 
bead Is the celebrated Stojan Kovachevlah, the stormy petrel 
of the East Adriatic shores, whoae appearance on tbe scene 
has never failed to Indicate, as it did In IKTB, and tbe Inanrreo- 
tlOD of Vnkalovlch> the approach of aerieus dlsturbaneas In 
Eoatem Europe." 

The discipline of the army oommaaded by these two chiefs 
Is said to be quite perfect, and the personal relations of the 
leaden to be of tbe moit friendly kind. It Is bellevedamong 
tbe soldiers that they have pledged each other In the Servian 
"loving cup," i.e., a cup of wine In which a drop of the blood 
of each bos been spilled. By this symbobc rite, they become 
"more than brother*," and each la bound to sacriBee his Ufa, 
if need be, for the other. 

However, even wltb good dlsetpUne and capable leadership, 
tbe Insurgents will be badly olf If Aiutrla succeeds In her 
plan of keeping surrounding nations neutral. In fighting with 
Tnrkey, the refugeea flrom the soene of battle, the wounded, 
tbe old men, the women and the children, were sure of being 
cared for in any one of the neighboring provinces. Now, if 
the self-interest of Montenegrins, Bosnians, Albanians and 
Serva, shall Inflaenoe them to refuse this << aid and comfort," 
the HerzegovinlaDs must, ere long, yield to the force of num- 
bere and of need. 



§c % S^ae^^. 



1, Our national debt was mainly incurred during tbe civil 
war. The most rapid reduction of this was made during the 
administration of Andrew Johnson; this waa principally In 
discharging the floating Indebtedness — that la, the debt not 
funded In bonds. At first, no provltlons was made forreduc. 
Ing tbe funded debt beyond the purchase of bonds for the • 
sinking fund. At the beginning of Qeu. Grant's admlolstra. 
tlon, the firat of the O-SO'a [6 per cents) became payable, and 
Congress provided for tbe refunding of these In S per cents. 
Tbe panic diminished government revenues so seriously that! 
for a long time, the reduction of the debt was oomparatlvelT 
slow, and it was even propoaed to suspend the purchase of 
bonds for the sinking fund. But this was not done, and the 
prosperity that followed resumption haa enabled ua to call In, 
through our late refondtng schemes, a large part of our na- 
tional debt. 
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8. In 1824. The conquest was an easy one for after throwing 
off the Spanish yoke, the proTlnces, for safety and advantage, 
rather preferred than otherwise to secure the protection of 
Itnrblde's imperial rule. 

8. The British claims to a share in the protectorate of the 
Panama canal, are bi^ed on the large extent of British coast pes. 
sessions on the Pacific. Our main objection is based on the fact 
that England's maritime power is so much greater than our 
own, that this protectorate gives her an advantage over us. 
The United States has always assumed a protectorate over 
South American countries as opposed to Suropean Influence. 
The Monroe Doctrine was an ezempUflcation of this. But 
beyond this our government has always observed the strictest 
neutrality with these countries, never intermeddling in their 
internal affairs. 

4. On fish and the flesh of polar animals. 

6. (Otherwise Nicholas 1.) Beigning prince or Hospodar of 
Montenegro. He is of a native family was educated in Paris> 
and came to his present position in 1860, on the death of his 
umde, Daniel I. 

6. M. De Freycinet is a ex-rallrbad manager, and he has 
kept his attention strictly confined to administrative business 
rather than to any political agitation. 

7. The Bourse is the money and stock exchange of Paris, 
and it is* the grand center of financial speculation on the 
continent. 

8. Chiefly by agriculture, and by raising large numbers of 
swine. 

9. The alleged injustice of these demands Is based on the 
argument that Tarapaca and the guano claims are much more 
valuable than any reasonable war indemnity. 

10. The previous question, to wit. Shall the main question 
be put? or, Shall the main question now be put? was first in- 
troduced Into' Parlisment in 1604, it is said by Sir Henry 
Vane. Its tlrst use was to enable the minority to postpone 
the consideration of the question at issue; but of late it has 
been used to close debate, and bring the matter to a vote, 
when the majority so desire. The agitation for the repeal of 
the active union between Ireland and Great Britain, was 
begun by O'Connell in 1848. See Justin McCarthy's History of 
our own Times. Chapter IS, and following chapters. 

11- Egypt's debt amounts to $865,000,000, exclusive of an 
$85,000,000 mortgage on the crown lands. Her revenue is 
derived directly or indirectly from 4,760,000 acres of half- 
tilled land, amounts to $42,600,000 per annum. Of this, twenty 
millions go to the bond-holders and three and a half millions to 
the Turkish Porte. Some two millions go to the support of the 
royal family, and when the expenses of government are met, 
including those of the foreigfa control that the Nationals think 
so expensive, there is a very small surplus left. This debt 
was chiefly incurred under the administration of the Khedive 
Ismail, whose Egyptian financiers made the taxes even more 
burdensome than they are now. 

12. The Assyrians used the cuneiform alphabet, so called 
because of the triangular shape of the characters. It is the 
oldest alphabet on record, after the hieroglyphic — which is 
not properly an alphabet— from which it is undoubtedly de- 
rived by abbreviation. Four hundred signs have been deciph- 
ered by scholars. 

18. 1. That it interleres with political and social life to 
such an extent as to league the faithful against the gentiles. 
2. That it claims the entire allegiance of its followers, with- 
out reference to the state. 8, That it opposes education, ex- 
cept by the church authorities. 4. That it controls the gov- 
ernment of the territory, and In this control discriminates 
against the gentiles. 

14. Legal regulation of the business of tree-felling to pre- 
vent wanton destruction of young timber; also protection 
against forest fires* which are allowed to bum off the debris 
left by the wood cutter. Further, the promotion of schools of 
forestry, both to inform the people concerning the value of 
forests, and to instruct them In the art of timber growing 
for profit. 

15. See vol. 1, p. 166. 

16. Because no public man has a right to profit or seem to 
profit, by his official action. 

17. On the English coast, neai Dover. The tunnel from 
Chicago to the crib, under Lake Michigan, distance two miles, 
is the longest ever successfully completed under water. 



18. Moslem reformers, followers of the Prophet Abd ^ 
Wahhab, who flourished in Arabia early in tbo last ceDinry. 
The reform was reactionary — a return to the faith and prac- 
tice of the early church. The sect became very powerful Im 
Arabia and North Africa, but Mehemet All of Egypt oomplete- 
ly crushed its political power. 

19. Jews and Quakers. 

20. The Slavophil party of Russia Is the consorvmtiTe or 
reaetlonary party, and its object is to restore the old rellgtous 
despotism of Bussla. 

21. Wrangell Land was first discovered in 1867» by the ex- 
plorer Long. It was called Wrangell Land in boaar of Baroa 
von Wrangell, a Russian explorer, whose expedition ap- 
proached but did not reach this land. In 1620. It now helosp 
to the United SUtes. 

22. Boolak is the port of Cairo, situated two miles farther 
north. The museum is attached to a school of engineering 
and industry there, which was founded by Mehemet All ia 
1845. It was but a meager collection until the late diaoover- 
ies in Egypt began. These have brought to It very many im- 
portant treasures. 
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MAGAZINES. 



As fironliipieoe, St. Nickalat for March presenu a fl.De engtarioirttf 
Titian's portrait of himselt TbU painter and hU works are descrited 
in an illustrated paper famished by Clan E. Clementik as the sereath 
number of her series on Art and Artists. Mr. Eggleston bringafaU 
Hoosier School Boy trininphantly through a variety of experiea««i, 
and discomfits his adversaries in the most satisfactory manner. Ia 
Denald and Dorothy, Mrs . Dodge discloses the hasis of her mysteriooi 
plot in a very natural manner, though without any hint as to the iui 
result. The Three Gifts, by Thos. Dunn English, Is a fUxx story 
abounding in wondotful adventure ; Thin Ice, by Wm. a Stoddard, U 
much better, bIboc it conflaes itself to possible occurrences among n- 
tional human beings. Men and Animal Showflk also by Mr. Stoddanl. 
concludes the series hi this number, with a very satisftctory paper 
Harry M. KeiAi's Becollectlons of a Drummer Boy,dAws rapidly to a 
close, the present paper coTsriog the final campaign agahiat Bichmond 
Hard to -Hit. by Ernest Ingeraoll, descslbes a pecies of eosf 
occasionally found m the Rocky Mountains, but almost unknown to 
huDtersandnatuxullsts. Poems are furnished by Rose Terry Oooke. 
Bessie Hill, N. L. Tinkham, Thos. 8. OolUer, OelU Thaxter. Suaaa H. 
Swett, Ellen GHttes, and Bessie Chandler,— all fldr attempts, and sosie 
quite sQccessfuL Two comic pictures, A Queer Barber Shop, by J.G. 
Francis, and Pussy and the Chipmunk, by Daniel C. Beard, are well 
worthy of comment and commendation. 

-^Chatterbox for February comes to u^ with its usual thlrty-two 
pages of good thhigs,ln engravings and reading>atter. lu serial, Wis- 
ningHlsWay.byCsrleton, Its short stories, sketches, misceUaneons 
bits In prose and verse, make It the peer of many American jnveaOei 
of much higher price. Recollect that this Is the original EngUsh Ckmt- 
ttrbox, and that Estes & Lanriat, of Boston, are the Americss 
publishers. 
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FBOM MARCH 15 TO 81. 



The work of treaty rerision in Japan progresses bat slow- 
ly, and is tikely to oooupy the oabinet some months. The 
priyy oonncillor, one of the leadiog statesmen of the empire, 
is now on his way to this oonntry, for the purpose of study- 
ing oar institutions, with a view to estabiUhing a constitu- 
tional govemment in Japan. 

The king of Siam has ordered the Construction of lines of 
teiagraph oonneeting Bangkok with the British lines ahready 
bid in the eastern part of the empire, and the French tele- 
graph in Cambodia. He also intends to introduce the postal 
system Into his kingdom. At present, erery one there wish- 
ing to send a letter, must provide a messenger to carry it. 

From South Africa, rumors of disturbances continue, now 
on the southeast border of the Transvaal. Ck>L Gk)rdon has 
been sent from England to Basutoland. At Monrovia, there 
have been outbreaks threatening the property and lives of for- 
eign rendents. Sierra Leene has sent three men-of-war 
thither to protect the British sul)jeots. 

Matters are not yet altogether quiet in Tunis, though the 
Bey has offered a free pardon to all insurgents who will sur- 
render themselves to his rule again. A secret cession of the 
esparto grass country, one of the most valuable districts in 
the state, made some time since by the B^ to French capi- 
tafists, has just been made publia Representatives of other 
countries in Tunis condemn this act as a violation of existing 
treaties. 

Eigypt is going to have another ministerial crisis, say the I 



dispatches. A good deal of exdtement has been aroused in 
Cairo by a government order for the destruction of work 
lately completed for an English railway, to make room for 
fortifications. 

Russia — ^and indeed all Europe — ^is filled just now with 
rumors various and contradictory, A report of a compro- 
mise between Alexander and the Nihilists has been industri- 
ously circulated, but as later intelligence reports the arrest of 
many Nihilists, including the chief ef thdr executive commit- 
tee, such compromise may be regarded as doubtful The 
coronatien of the Czar is now arranged to take place in 
August The St. Petersburg commission investigating the 
causes of Jewish outrages, has reported, strongly recommend- 
ing the expulsion of the Jews from rural districts, but the 
Czar refuses to carry out this plan, since, though it would no 
doubt lessen persecution, it would deprive many innooent 
persons of their homes. Gen. Skobelefl has been appdnted 
on the commission for the reorganization of Turkestan. This 
is understood to be honorable exile for a respectable gentle- 
man who talks to much to be safely kept at home. 

Oermany has been so interested in the gala ceremonies of 
the Kaiser's birthday, March 23, that she has not had much 
time to worry about the Slavophils. However, she has half 
an eye on them all the time, and now talks about calling a 
congress to settie the Bosnia and Herzegovina matter, once 
for all. 

From the seat of war accounts are not very definite. Later 
news than that mentioned in our last, says that the Monten- 
egrins are not arming, but will continue neutral No impor- 
tant eogagement has oecurred since the capture of Utok. 
The rebels have seized some provision trains, and have not 
yet been driven from their mountain strongholds. It is re- 
ported that Austria has announced her intention to annex 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, but this report is probably prema- 
ture. 

Greece has had a ministerial crisis, and now announces a 
■ew cabinet, entirely in sympathy with the war party. The 
rumor comes that the sultan is about to oeoupy the Balkans 
with soldiery. This may be true, for the French correspond- 
ent at Constantinople, who first made the story public, was 
promptly ordered by the sultan to find other and more 
healthy head-quarters. 

The Frendi chamber of deputies has dedded not to abro- 
gate the Concordat. Eight millions of francs have been ap- 
propriated to complete the conquest of Tunis. 

There was a serious riot at Ravenna, Italy, on the I8th. 
X number of people gathered to cdebrate the anniversary of 
the Commune, and would not disperse when ordered to do 
so by the authorities. The military was called out, and sev- 
eral persons were wounded, and one was killed, before quiet 
was restored. 

The chief business in the English parliament now is the 
discussion of the doture. The ministry has definitdy de- 
dared its intention te stand or fall with the question. The 
Tories and Home rulers are united in opposition, but judging 
from the votes upon amendmente the government has still a 
decisive majority. 
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Among ihomuiy *^ snapeots '' confined in Jail in bdand, 
ire MYwal natonUzed Amerioan mtuens. Mr. Lowell, par 
minister to Bn^and, has been severely oensnred by Irish 
Americans for not demanding their exemption from the 
worldng of the ooerdon act He has, howoTer, now requested 
their speedy trial and release. 

Vtcm Soath Amerioa, we learn that GhiHis at present es- 
psoially interested in her oongressional election, in which the 
belligerent party has gained a decided majority ; also that 
Chueman Blanco has been re-elected as president of Yenesa- 
ela. 

For the Peramns, there is some prospect of peace, bat 
Secretary Frelioghoysen has ordered Mr. TrcBcott to with- 
draw the good offices of the United States rather than press 
exorbitant daims on Pera. 

At home^ since the passage of the anti-Chinese bill, which 
does not go into effect until July, we hare already on foot* 
large importations of Mongolians for railroul labor. The in- 
vestigation mto Peruvian scandals has called forward Mr. 
Charles Adams, our minister to Bolivia, who is said to have 
been dabbling m American schemes to work Bolivian mines. 
The Mississippi floods and the usual stock of politioal gossip, 
have furnished topics of conversation, but all points of im- 
portance have been referred to elsewhere. 
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But little business of importance has been done by con- 
gress during the fortnight. On the 28d» the house passed, by 
a vote of 167 to 65, the senate bill to suspend Chinese immi- 
gration. The president's approval of this bill,we are assured 
by the despatches, is reckoned certain. The senate has dis- 
tinguished itself, by attoohing to the postal appropriation 
bill, passed March 17, an amendment, restoring the franking 
privilege. By the life-saving service bill, which passed the 
senate, March 24, thirteen new stations are established in the 
southern seaboard states. On the 26th, the senate passed the 
tariir commissien bill, substantially as proposed by Senator 
Morrill. This bill provides for a commission of nine tariff re- 
visers, whose compensation is to be |10 a day when engaged 
in the work specified, which is to investigate the subject of 
revising the tarllT, and report upon the matter to congress. 
For the rest, the houses have been engaged in the passage of 
private bills, and the discussion of points of minor interest. 



A VOLUMINOUS report, giving the result ol the investiga- 
tion of the contingent fund expenditures of the treasury de- 
partments (see vol. 1, 147), has been submitted to the senate 
by the committee on appropriations. All the testimony taken 
by the Meline committee was considered, before which every 
person supposed to know anything whatever of irregularity 
in the department had been sworn and examined. The evi- 
dence given showed that the persons who had managed Mr. 
Sherman's presidential campaign in 1880, had made free use 
of treasury fUnds ; also that employees had worked on Mr.Shen- 
man*i piemises at government expense. But Mr. Sherman, 
in his reply to these charges, declares positively that he bad 
no knowledge of such ^^irregularities," and that Custodian 
Pitney is to blame for all of them. The report concludes with 
a just censure of department management that renders such 
dishonesty possible, and strongly recommends a system of 
strict supervision over subordinates that shall ensure their 
honesty in handling the public funds. 



SiNCB the publication of Sergeant Mason's sentence, many 
subscriptions have been storted in various parts of the coun- 
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try, to raise funds for the benefit of his family. Further, y«i| 
titions have been circulated and extensively signed, «ekini 
President Arthur to mitigate his sentence to simple tlisfnissit: 
firom the army, and resolutions to the same effect have baeal 
passed by the legislatures of several sUtes. The \m^m\ ok^ee^ 
tion to the sentence is founded on the claim that the offenee 
was a civil, rather than a military one, and could not be fairly 
tried by a court-martial. The sentence has yet to be reviewed; 
by Judge Advocate Qeneral Swaim, and aj^roTed bytlie 
president, and it is quite possible that it may be set aside on 
some technical plea. In the ease of Cadet Whittaker, the 
sentence passed by the court-martial has been set aside by the 
president, on the representation of the Judge Advocate Gen* 
eral that technical evidence was improperly introdnced. 
Whittaker will, therefore, be released f^om arrest, but wiQ 
be dismissed from the military academy, on account of defici- 
ency in his studies. 



Two books of much value to sUtisticians, have Just been 
issued from the government printing oifice in Wasbiogton. 
They are both on the matter of the public indebtedness. One 
has been prepared by Rafael A. Bayley, of the treasury de- 
partment, and contains a complete history of the natio|ial in- 
debtedness, from the foundation of the government until the 
close of the census year, June 30, 1880. Capt. Bayley spent 
eight years in the preparation of this work, and has gathered 
into it a large amount of valuable matter, forming a standard 
authority on the subject, hitherto wanting. From it, we learn 
that the moneys borrowed by our government since July 4, 
1776«.have amounted to $10,090,055,968. Of this, $8,569,664,- 
231, have been redeemed, leaving a balance, as shown by the 
public debt statement, issued July 1, 1880, of $8,120,414,371. 
The latter Includes unadjusted and apparently overpaid ac- 
counts, amounting to $23,663, a discrepancy of only about est 
oent in every $1,000. The second book alluded to, has been 
prepared under the direction of Robert P. Porter, oeasns 
clerk, and contains a full history, with detailed statisUes, of 
the funded and unfunded indebtedness of the United States, 
of each state, and of all counties, cities, towns, townships 
and school districts. In the introduction to the work, there 
is also a detailed account of the national debts of the world, 
showing the indebtedness of different countries at different 
periods, and their per cents of increase or decrease. 



Ox the afternoon of March 24, Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low, the well-known poet, died at his home in Cambridge, 
Mass. fie had been ill but a few days, so the news of hit 
death was a great shock to his friends and the public. Tboa|fa 
advanced in years, — he had lately passed his seventy-fifth 
birthday — Mr. Longlellow had until recently retained so much 
of his former vigor and his cheerful spirits, that his friends 
had hoped to see the peace of his declining years greatly pro- 
longed. The funeral of the poet took place upon the 36th. 
There was a striking avoidance of the ostentation that usually 
attends a great man to his grave. The service was conducted 
by the poet's brother. Rev. Samuel Longfellow, and only the 



What were the provisions of the senate Chinese bill? p. Si. What thrae bills 
have passed the senate daring the fortnight ? 

37. Qu.— When and Why was the /tanking privilege abolished ? 

What is a contingent fhnd? What was charged concerning thin one? Whst 
do the committee recommend? 

What Is said of the mitigation of Mason*! sentence ? What of that of Whit- 
taker? 

38. Qu.— What was Whlttaker's offenso? 

Oire the flgaree of our past and present national Indebtedness. 

Kote tbe principal events in Longfellow's life. Kame tboee o: — 
witii whlca yon are most famiUar. 
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ktlve* and ftmmedUU Mendt of the family were present, 
a memorial senrlce, howerer, held that day in the chapel, 
rery large crowd WM gathered. Beadingi from the Bible 
* ftfom Mr. Longfellow's works were given, and the eulogy 
he poet was pronounced by Ber. C. C. £verett. The life 
Mr. Longfellow was by ne means aa eventful one. He was 
rn in Portland, Me., in 1807. That his youth knew nothing 
the struggle with poverty that so frequently falls to the lot 
the sifted lad, we Judge firom the fact that he was gradu- 
from Bowdoln College, and subsequently spent three 
a hair years in Europe, perfecting himself in the study 
Unguages. Returning, he assumed the duties of professor 
madern languages in Bowdoin College, taught here for six 
in, then took a simiUs position in Harvard University, 
|hieb ha held for eighteen years. His fame as a poet was now 
widely esublished, that he gave up the work of teaching, 
id^ devoted himself to literature. He published, between 
and 1978, several collections of short poems, and a num- 
»r of longer poems. Among the best known of the latter 
Evangeline, Hiawatha, The Courtship of Miles »Undlsh, 
id The Divine Tragedy. Tales of a Wayside Inn is a 
lea of Ules in verse, connected with a very slight thread 
a story. He also made a metrical translation of Dante's 
ivina Commedia," which is accounted one of the best ver- 
me of that great poem ever made. All of Mr. Longfellow's 
a are remarkable for purity of diction, refinement of 
»ntin[ient, and melody of rhythm. His works have been great- 
admired, not onlj^ in this country, but in England, and 
many of them have been translated into other languages. 



THE GSEAT FLOOD. 



For several weeks the greater part of the low land between 
Cairo, III., and the Oulf of Mexico, a distonce of 1,162 miles, 
haa been under water. In many places, as, for instance, in the 
region just south of Cairo— the width of the overflow Is not 
leas than fifty or sixty miles. It is no exaggeration, probably, 
to eetimate the entire flooded area between Cairo and New 
Orleans at from 25,000 to 40,000 miles. No estimate can now 
be made of the probable loss of property caused, but it must 
be enormous, for no previous overflow of the river on record 
has ever created such widespread devastation. Some 60,000 
people have lost all their possessions and their homes, and 
hare now been for weeks, and must continue for weeks more, 
pensioners upon the bounty of others. Congress has appro- 
priated $150,000 for the relief of sufferers, and large sums 
haye also been given by public and private charity. The loss 
of life is not yet known, but it is feared that many in the back 
districts have been drowned. 

Those unacquainted with the nature of the country in the 
region of this overflow, can hardly understand how so vast an 
extent is at once inundated. It must be remembered that in 
many places along the Mississippi, the bed of the river is as 
high as the surrounding country, and when once the embank- 
ments or levees, which have been built all along the river 
shore, have been broken through by the pressure of the stream 
^naturally, the water spreads everywhere. The entire region 
from Cairo to the Gulf of Mexico, is, on the west side, for an 
average width of fifty miles, nothing more or less than a delta, 
that it, a country permeated by mouths of the river, emptying 
into bayous or small lakes. On the east side, the whole area 
between the Mississippi and the Yazoo, sixty miles in width, 
is a network of bayous and small streams. Years ago, before 
the levee system was adopted, this entire country was sub- 
merged for several weeks, or even months, every year. 

The first levees ever built, were erected in New Orleans in 
1717. For one hundred years the construction of these neces- 
sary protections was entirely in private hands, eaeh planter 



building what he needed to keep his own land firom danger of 
floods. In 1828, the SUte of Louisiana began to aid in the 
work. It built strong and high embankments, cutting ofiT the 
side channels of the river, and confining its waters to its own 
bed. By 1844, every old inlet for 600 miles up the river, had 
been closed. In 1850, congress ordered a topographical survey 
of the whole Mississippi river. The report of this was not 
issued until 1801. At that date, levees lined the river on the 
east side to the Tennessee boundary, and one of great magni- 
tude was built across the Yazoo pass, dividing the tributaries 
of the latter river from the Mississippi delta ; while on the 
west side embankments had been built, as far as the mouth 
of the Arkansas, and one, 25 miles in length, across the St. 
Francis valley, was partially erected. This was the condition 
of the levees of the lower Mississippi, at the time when the 
late war broke out. Up to that date, Louisiana had spent 
$24,000,000 In levee-work, Arkansas $1,000,000, Mississippi 
14,500,000, and Missouri $1,040,000. Private indivldaals had 
expended upwards of $41,000,000, and this estimate does not 
include the cost of repairing and maintaining these protec- 
tions, which was about $2,000,000 annually. 

The report of the United States survey recommended 
building all the levees higher, and the appropriation for this 
purpose, of $17,000,000. No further attention, however, was 
given to the matter, until June, 1874, when another board of 
commissioners were appointed to investigate and report upon 
the subject. In 1875, the committee reported at length a plan 
for a permanent system of levees, to cost, probably, nearly 
$50,000,000. This plan has net yet been undertaken, though 
the general government has since expended about one million 
of dollars annually, in keeping levees in order, and state gov- 
ernments have, likewise, been heavily taxed for the same 
purpose. All to but little effect, however, as the lamentable 
effects of this spring's rise in the river has shown. Evident- 
ly, the secret of effectively curbing the Father of Waters has 
not yet been discovered. 



OUR PEBUVIAN AFFAIRS. 



The house committee on foreign affairs. In the investigation 
of our Peruvian scandals, called upon Jacob B. Shipherd, 
March 15, to produce copies of all correspondence held by him 
with ^officials of the United States,'* in regard to Peruvian 
affairs. He created some consternation by asking if this de- 
mand included correspondence with members of congress. The 
committee immediately went into secret session,and solemnly 
decided that it did not want to see any such letters; it mere- 
ly wanted to know what other public men had been doing. 
The mockery vrith which this decision was received by the 
public, called the conunittee to its senses, and the decision 
was reversed the next day, Mr. Shipherd's revelations have 
been seriously interfered with by his illness, but he has de- 
scribed his negotiations with the state department and with 
Minister Hurlbut. No one is seriously implicated, except so 
far as Shipherd, in explaining his offer of stock to Hurlbut, 
declares that he believed that ofBcial purchasable, and, fear- 
ing his enmity, attempted to buy him off. Senator Blair was 
engaged as the company's attorney, not on account of his 
office, but because he was an Intimate firiend of Secretary 
Blaine. The senator had. It was explained, returned his 
retaining fee, and severed his connection with the case, as 
soon as the matter seemed likely to become the subject of 



What 18 the tatetanoe of Shipherd** eridence ? How does Mr. Morton free 
himMlf from blftme ? On what torms wUI OhlU oonclade a treaty of peaco t 

88. Qij.— How far can a nation be held responsible for the debti of a territory 
which It annexes by oonaaest ? 

What iB the extent of the late delocep Mew is eo great aad sodden a flood 
poMible r Give the history of levee-bnllding on the Mlselsslppl. 
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legislation. Collector Bobertson, of Kew York, was also re- 
tained, probably for the same reason. MiulBter L. P. Morton 
has telegraphed from Paris, with regard to the connection of 
Morton, Bliss ft Co., with the Credit InduBtriel. It seems to 
hav.e been a case of « wicked partner," for, he says, the com- 
promising contract was signed by his firm, without his know- 
ledge, and implies that the fact was concealed ftrom him till 
it beoame public. He does not censure his partners, for he 
•ays the contract was in their line, and they probably thought 
it too slight a matter to mention. 

Despatches give the text of the agreement between Tres- 
oott and Senor Balmaceda, Chili's minister of foreign affairs. 
After smoothing away the differenced between the United 
States and Chili, it states that the latter accepts the good offi- 
ces of the former, in negotiating a treaty of peace which shall 
include the cession of all Peruvian territory south of the 
Camermes Canon, and the temporary occupation of Tacna, 
Arica and the Lobos Islands. Immediately after the publica- 
tion of this document, Chili advertised for bids for one million 
tons of guano, to be paid for in sterjing exchange, one half of 
the proceeds going to Cbili, and the rest to the Peruvian 
bondholders, who hold a mortgage of the deposits. The fact 
that Chili intends to pay off these bondholders is entirely ig- 
nored by Mr. Blaine, who has a great deal to say about the 
exorbitant demands of Chili. In a recent interview, the ex- 
secretary denounced his successor'^ policy as a pusillanimous 
concession to Anglo-Chilian demandij. Peru is sacrificed to 
Bnglish interests, and Treseott is to be made the tool of op- 
pression, instead of the in:<truinent of deliverance. We need 
never have gone to war, he says, >iuce our "moral power^' 
(bluff?) would have been sutliciout. Troscott is now looking 
for a Peruvian governor stronj^ t nougli to make peaue and keep 
it, and strange to say, the mohl proiiii^iU^ subject is found in 
Pierola, who has apparently rt^turned to Peru and bis senses 
at the same time. He now culls ull to rally round aome leader 
who can make peace and save the country. 



^brcad. 



The Berlin correspondent of a New York paper writes 
that the final absorption of the railroads of the empire by the 
government will be decided in a few weeks. The committee 
of the house, of the Prussian landtag, have endorsed the gov- 
ernment programme, and the formal approval by the house is 
confidently predicted. In 1876, Prince Bismarck projected the 
purchase of private roads by the government, and the measure 
was accepted by the I^iberals as a political rather than an eco- 
nomical scheme. The chief point with them was not that the 
government would control the road,but that the control would 
be taken from the hands of the petty German princes. It has 
taken considerable diplomacy to get these princes to relin- 
quish the control, but Prur«>ia owns the main lines, and has 
naturally the upper hand in any controversy. The completion 
of the purchase may take a few years, but this will not affect 
the general result. Objections are made to the project, partly 
on the ground that it will throw a large amount of capital on 
the market to seek investment, and partly because of the 
power it places In the hands of the executive. The correspond- 
ent puts the case thus: 

<<As the government has rejected the material guarantees 
demanded by the house for the purpose of preserving its right 
of voting the budget, there is great danger that the minister 
of public works will make that right illusory. He can create 
sunshine and rain by raising or reducing the freight tariff,thus 
controlling the whole economical life of the nation, and be- 
coming much more influential than the secretary of the treas- 
ury. When the present bill is carried, the whole railroad 
property of the state will amount to about 6,000,000,000 of 
marks* or about $1,600,000,000. 



The recent publication of an ofiiclal report on the adnEdii« 
istration of the city of Berlin ftom 1861 to 1876, has led to 
some comment by the correspondents on Prussian munieipal 
government. For instance, a New Yorker calls upon his 
fellow citizens to imagine a city «wbere the streets are kept 
clean at a moderate cost,and the work done between midnight 
and morning, so as not to interfere with traffic; where snow^ 
and ice are removed from the highways thoroughlyand with de- 
spatch ; where the streets are paved in a solid, substantial 
manner, that seems likely to last for generations ; where 
the city is well lighted, the gas works netting the city fully 
one-tenth of its annual revenue; where there are no rings, no 
defalcations or thefts on the part of city officials, no fat con- 
tracts, no street paving jobs, and no neglected parks.'' Such 
a city, he declares, is Berlin, and it is not notably superior in 
these respects to other Prussian cities, or to Lubeck, Bremen 
and Hamburg, the free cities of the German empire. One great 
reason for the superiority of Prussian municipal government 
he finds in the fact that the city revenues are administered by 
those who pay the taxes. For though the right of suffrage is 
nominally extended to all except paupers and dependants, 
there is an aristocratic feature which completely destroys 
equality of suffrage, as far as municipal government is con- 
cerned. The voters are divided into three classes, according 
to the amount of taxe.4 they pay, and each of these classes is 
entitled to the same num!>er of representatives in the city 
council. Hence the three classes, comprising respectively 3, 
7 and 90 per cent of the voters, have equalrroice in adoiinis- 
terint,' city affairs. Thuj*. without stifling the popular will in 
legifcilation, tlie city government is put into the hands of those 
most interc'^tcd in seeing it properly conducted, and the pow- 
er to waste the revenues is taken from the non-taxpayers, or 
small taxi>ayers, which in a large city furnish the constitu- 
ency of the political "boss." 



An exploring expedition sent into the interior of Asia 
Minor, some five months since, at the expense of the Hellenic 
Society, of England, and under the direction of Mr. W. M. 
Kamyay, a young Oxford student, has resulted already in some 
very interesting discoveries. A recent letter from Athens to 
the ^. Y. Nation, gives an extended account of these. The 
5«cene of the explorations mentioned is the upper part of the 
valley of the San^ariuB, the divine river of the Phrygians. 
Among the hills which feed the sources of this stream have 
been found, not only ancient monuments which other travel- 
ers have visited, but many which, so far as can be ascertained, 
have never before been seen by tourist or explorer. The 
cemetery visited by the traveler Leake, in 1820, has been ex- 
tensively explored by this party. The most interesting feature 
of this is the tomb bearing an inscription, « To King Midas." 
This is of roek, seventy feet high, and its perpendicular faee 
is covered with beautifully carved geometrical patterns,most 
of which are in excellent condition, the edges being as clear 
as though but freshly cut. Near this collection of tombs, 
about a mile down the valley, there is a curious fort, whose 
walls, gates, houses, cisterns, and underground passage way 
leading out through the side of the hill, are cut with remark- 
able skill from the solid rook. This fort is a curiosity well 



What IB said of the pnrchaae of railways hj the Pnuwlan soverament ? Of 
.Its purpose ? 01 Its political effect ? 

40. Qt7.— Has xovernment manR£emcnt of railways Id Prussia been efficient 
and profitable T 

What contrast Is made between Prassian and American mniUcipal ffovern* 
ment ? What is given as a potent cause of the difference ? 

41. Qn.— How does the Prnsslan municipal government system compare 
with that of France or Eualand 7 

Find, the scene of these dlsooTerlM on the map. Describe tiiem. 
43. Qu.~Whe& and by whom were these antiquities prodnoed ? 
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kaowB to ttdTentnnm trsvelen In thit region, but there U 
BO eridezkco th«t the oliff above It hu ever been seeled by 
foreign foot until this partj eecompUshed the feet, and foand, 
en the pUtoan aboye, the mine of an extensive city, abound- 
Ing in moot interesting sealptures, altars, and dwellings, cut 
from the rook, all telling of a remarkable race of old, which 
like the eagles, made their homes in the inaccessible and rocky 
kQlB. Twonty miles south of the cemetery abore alluded to, 
one hitherto quite unknown was found, whose inscriptions 
date its construction back to the very earliest times. Alto- 
gether, those discoveries must rank among the most import- 
ant of modem times, and are made of especial value, by the 
fact that a competent artist, accompanying the party, has 
made drawings of a large number of the tombs and altars. 
These show that these discoveries contribute largely not only 
to modern knowledge of the art and language, but also the 
eoBtoms of a long extinct and forgotten race of men. The 
letter Arom which we have drawn these facts, concludes by 
calling attention to the valuable work that could be accom- 
plished in Asiatic exploration, should the School of Archae- 
ology at Athens, which certain American scholars have for 
some time contemplated, ever be established. 



THB SEARCH FOR LIEUT. DE LONG. 



The secretary of the navy at Washington has received, 
from Lieut. Melville, of the Jeannette Arctic Exploring Expe- 
dition, official reports bearing date of Jan. G and 10. These 
reports give a full account of the search that has been, and in 
to bo furtiier, made for the lattf coinmuudant of the Jeanneitej 
Lieut, (veo. De l^ong, and the men that with him left iJie 
wrecked ship id the first cutter; and also all particulars thus 
far known or surmised concerning the missing men. 

After leaving the sinking ship, June U, 1881, the three 
boats, — the first cutter under Commandant De Long, the sec- 
ond cutter under Lieut. Chipp, and the whaleboat under 
Lieut. Melville — kept together for three months. On the night 
of Sept. 12, they were separated by a violent gale. On the 
lt>th, the whaleboat cast anchor in the mouth of the Lena 
river. From here, with the help given by the natives, and 
offered from ofKcial sources as soon as the news of their arri- 
val reached the Russian government, they made their way 
successfully to the borders of civilization again, and some of 
them are now on their way home,a8 we have been fully inform- 
ed in previous despatches. 

From the other boats no word was received until Oct. 27, 
when two men from Lieut. De Long's command reached the 
town of Belun (scmetimes written Bulun), a settlement on 
west bank of the Lena, about 125 miles inland. The com- 
mandant at this town could not understand the story which 
these men told, but Lieut. Melville, then on his way thither, 
hearing of their arrival, hastened to meet them. Learning 
from them that their comrades were wandering in the dense, 
and almost uninhabitable forests west of the Lena, almost 
without provisions, and with several of their number ill from 
exposure and privation, Melville sent his own party, under 
Lieut. Danenhower, southward to Yakutsk, while he himself 
started to carry relief to De Long. 

Tib story told by these men — whose names were L. P. No- 
ros and W. F. Kinderman, — was as follows: i 

On the same day that the whaleboat cast anchor in the har- 
bor of the Lena, the first cutter made land about three miles 
to the east, in the swamp country of the Lena delta. For two 
4ays they endeavored to get in shore, but were prevented by 
the shoal water. They then abandoned the boat, and waded 
to the beach, carrying with them their arms, provisions and 



they made no effort to carry anything with them on their in- 
land journey, save their provisions — of which they had now 
but four days' reduced rations. Anxiety on the score of food, 
however, was soon relieved by the killing of a couple of rein- 
deer. They then stopped for several days in a deserted hut, 
to allow their sick men to rest a little. On the 28th of Sep- 
tember, the party reached the bank of the Lena river. On 
the 1st of October, they crossed over on the ice to the west 
bank. One of their number. Seaman Briekson, had had his 
toes so badly frozen, that he had been obliged to have them 
amputated. He was placed upon an improvised sled, which 
was drawn by his companions, although several of them were 
suffering so severely from frozen feet and limbs, that they 
could not walk without the keenest suffering. On Oct. 6, they 
stopped at a small hut for rest, and here, the next day, poor 
Erickson died, and was buried by his comrades in the Lena. 
By this time, the rations of the party had nearly given out, 
and no more game was to be found. After a two days' further 
journey southward, De Long decided to send forward 29 inder- 
and Noros, whose feet had been least disabled by the frost, to 
seek relief for the party. These two men were to pass south- 
ward, on the west bank of the Lena, and send relief as soon 
as possible to the others, who would follow as fast as they 
were able to do so, by the same route . After fourteen days 
of slow progress and great suffering, on account of the severe 
cold, they reached a native settlement, whose inhabitants 
gave them food, and took them in deer sleds to Belun, where 
they met Lieut. Melville, as we have already told. 

But one of his boat's crew->Fireman Bartlett, — ^was retain- 
ed by Lieut. Melville. This man he left at Belun to aid him 
in prompt communication with the others, and on Nov. 6,with 
two natives, two dog trains, ^nd provisions for ten days, the 
heroic engineer set out to carry aid and hope to the lost party. 
The story of the search, however, was but a sad record of 
disappointment. Traces of the wandering party were found, 
here and there ; no less than six records were discovered, 
which had been left by the thoughtful commander at rarlous 
points, to guide any searchers who might find them. It seemed 
certain that, living or dead, De Long and his party must be 
within a certain limit of territory, yet for twenty-two days 
diligent search for them was made within those limits in vain. 
Twice the indefatigable engineer was obliged to return to the 
settlements, for fresh dog-teams and native assi^stants, and did 
not give up the search until Nov. 27. He was now forced to 
suspend the work, both from lack of supplies and assistants, 
and because of the terrible winter storms. 

At Yakutsk, Lieut Melville has laid the plan for a most 
thorough search for the missing men, a plan which will enable 
every foot of the ground to be explored. Three parties are 
to be employed in this search, and, if necessary, the depot of 
supplies will be changed five times, providing for five separate 
campaigns of exploration. The Governor General of Siberia 
has approved of the plans, and volunteered all the aid in his 
power, and our own government will furnish liberally the 
means needed for the work. The search was to begin March 
1, and to continue until the end of the year, or until the lost 
party has been found. There is but little hope that they can 
now be found alive. liVith the help of fires, since they are in 
a forest, they may have been able to ward off the danger of 
death from cold. But unless they have found their way to 
some small settlement, where there are supplies of food, they 
have certainly perished from starvation. Fish irom the rivers 
they might procure, it is true, had they Implements for break- 
ing the ice, and catching these. But there is no game in that 
locality in the winter. All small animals and birds, and even 
the reindeer, retreat southward ftem this severely cold region 
in the fall, and do not appear here again until spring. The 



records. They had all suffered greatly from cold, wet and 

exposure, and several of the men were seriously disahledi so > deer shot by De Long's party in October, were undoubtedly ia 
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a migrating band, which will not return orer the same ground 
until April. 

Aa trayel between Belun and Yakutsk is possible onlj in 
the winter time, it will be nearly a year, probably, before we 
hear again from the braye Melville, who, though the world 
may take^little account of his achieyements, is far more de- 
serving of Immortal renown than many heroes of war and 
carnage. 

THE RUSSIAN JUDENHETZE. 



The discussion of the persecution of the Russian Jews 
which has been carried on with considerable animation in 
England, has at length begun in American magazines, the 
Century leading off with an article by Mme. Ragozin. The 
an ti. Jewish movement in Germany, popularly styled yadm- 
heiuy had a marked influence on the feeling of the Russian 
peasantry, and the riots were not altogether unexpected.' 
The first occurred at Ellzabetbgrad (lellzavetgrad) April 27, 
(Old style), the occasion being Wednesday in Easter week. 
The city contained 46,000 inhabitants, one-third being Jews. 
There seems jio doubt that the rioters were ready for violence, 
though there is no proof of an actual conspiracy. A quarrel in 
a whisky shop summoned a crowd of workmen out for a 
holiday, and the destruction of Jewish property commenced. 
Great crowds gathered to watch the smash-up, and the police 
were not always able to distinguish between actors and spec- 
tators. 

The actions of the mobs during the next two days. Is vari- 
ously described as a furious assault upon the person and pro- 
perty of the Jews, and as a relentless, but by no means sav- 
age, atUck upon Jewish property. Plunder was little thought 
of, the Jews vrere too frightened to resist, and the populace 
openly sympathized with the mob ; perhaps the police shared 
the feeling, for their arrests were made at hap-hazard^ and 
most of their prisoners were acquitted on trial. 

During the next month, outbreaks occurred in nearly every 
city of southern Russia, the violence and viciousness of the 
rioters increasing with every new disturbance. A pretended 
ukase or decree of the czar was privately printed and dis- 
tributed among the people, proclaiming the confiscation of the 
property of the Jews, and granting the same to his Christian 
subjects. 

A deputation of Jews appealed to the czar, and an official 
was sent to investigate matters. 

The result of investigation was an edict, issued Sept. 8, 
which stated that, during the last twenty years,— during 
which the government has almost fUlly enfranchised them — 
the Jews have « gradually possessed themselves not only of 
every trade and business in all its branches, but also of a 
greater part of the land. With few exceptions they have de- 
voted their attention not to enriching and benefiting the 
country, but to defrauding its inhabitants, and especially its 
poor Inhabitants.'' Hence the government, while doing its 
best to protect the Jews, saw fit to appoint the local commls- 
missioners to investigate the matter, preparatory to legisla- 
tion, which might effectually protect the Russian against the 
Jew. 

This naturally roused great indignation among the Jews,- 
and especially among those in other countries, who were not 
afraid to publicly express their sentiments. These declare 
that the punishment of the rioters was a farce, and that the 
goveroment, by giving countenance to slanders against the 
Jews, encouraged the Judenhetze. In proof they point out 
that after the edict, riots occurred in Poland,where there had 
previously been no trouble whatever. The Russian papers 
answered by reiterating the charges against the Jews, and 
asserting that the reports of outrages were greatly exagger- 
sted. Indeed, as to exaggeration, the Russians have a fair 



case, for the Jews admit that they cannot produee evidmiceof 
half their statements. This Is partly explained by the pro- 
bability that witnesses are intimidated. 

In the April Ceniuryy Madame Z. Ragozin gives the RuMiaa 
view of the matter. Deploring the outrages, she proceeds to 
explain and partly excuse the conduct of the Russians. Re- 
ligious intolerance has nothing to do with the Judmkttwe, for 
the Russians cherish no feeling against Mohommedana, and 
are quite willing that they should cling to their hereditary 
beliefs, so long as they do not try to pervert orthodox Chris- 
tians. The real cause of Russian hatred of the Jews, she 
says, is that as assigned by the edict, namely, the Shylodi 
craftiness, which has made the name of Jew a reproach, even 
among Anglo-Saxons. Kot that Russians are altogether hon- 
est, or particularly generous, but they have their idefti of 
morality, and object to the Jew, even as habitual gamblen ob* 
ject to a blackleg who stocks the cards. 

This is the general charge; specifically Mme. Ragozin as- 
serts, en the authority of Jacob Brafmann, a learned Jewish 
convert to Christianity, and professor of Hebrew In the semi- 
nary of Minsk, that the Russian Jews maintain literally «<a 
state within a state," acknowledging neither l^jgal nor moral 
duty toward their gentile neighbors. The property of the 
gentiles is declared a «waste, free unto all," and the kahal, 
or Jewish council, proceeds to sell this property, or rather, 
the right to acquire it «by any means whatever," to the high- 
est bidder, and no one is allowed to deal with the gentile 
owner to the prejudice of the Jewish purchaser. In the same 
manner, Jewish tradesmen purchase their customers, and 
secure themselves against competition by other Jews. Ail 
thl<i is kept secret, of course, for the chief advantage is lost, 
if the Russians are on their guard. 

We who are accustomed to dealing with people of our own 
degree of civilization and morality, do not appreciate the 
disadvanUge of deaUng with those who secretly disallow all 
moral restrictions, as far as we are concerned. The Jews cry 
out against the rioters as morally, as well as legally, repre- 
hensible, yet, if Brafmann is to be believed, their own moral 
code would permit just such outrages on the gentiles. 

A second charge is made with regard to Jewish butchers. 
Since the Talmudic law devotes eighty-six chapters to trlvisl 
and minute regulations eonceming slaughtering animals for 
food, it follows that even when only Jewish butchers are em- 
ployed, a large proportion of the animals are irregularly kill- 
ed. The flesh of these animals is called iref, unflt for Jews, 
but not objeotionable U gentiles. The Russian law gives the 
kahal the right to erect slaughter houses, and to enforce its 
regulations over the meat furnished to Jews, and hence li 
comes, that in most villages the people of the synagogue mo- 
nopolize the butcher trade. There is no apparent objectiea 
to this, until we learn from Braftnann, that the iref Includes 
not merely technically «unclean" meat, but also the flesh of 
diseased animals, which the Jews are authorized (Dent. xIt, 
21,) to sell to strangers. 

A third revelation relates to the ceremony of K^Unidrthy 
celebrated the tenth day after the Hebrew New Year, in 
which the entire synagogue renounces '<all promises, oaths, 
and obligations given [to gentiles] by each of its members is 

DMoribethe Adventnretof Lieut. MelvUIe*i party In reachlnff dTlUtttlot. 
Also those of De Lons and bis companions as far as known. Find places os 
the map. What to sormised with retrard to De iiOng*s party? What prepsis- 
tions are made to search ftor him ? 

4a, Qu.— What trees compose these nerthern forests? Is the Lena naylcsUe 
in summer? 

What to said of the riot In BlUabethgrad? Where to this dty? VThat actios 
has ihe Russian Imperial government taken with regard to the anti>Jewhii 
riots? Whatoharires are made «KiJnst tiMse Jews? 

44. Qu.— What legal restrictions are placed on tke Jews In Baasla? 
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the preceding, aad all such u will be giyen in the coming, 
jear." He alio shows that Jews are boand, on pain of excom- 
manieation, lo obey the orders of the kahal and beth-dln (TaU 
mudie court of justice), all other tows and obligations to the 
contrary notwtthstanding. As for bribery of goyernment 
offieia.l8y which if oommon in Russia, the kahal is said to prac- 
tice it systematically. 

Such is the story told by Braftaiann, and supported by con- 
siderable evidence. While it in no sense excuses the rioters 
or the indtiferent offlcials,it explains the hostility to the Jews 
and in a measure justifies the course of the Russian govern- 
ment. For the question is not whether these charges are true, 
so long as the Russians believe them. So long as they see In 
the Jew an oppressor, they will hate him, and the feeling will 
manifest itself. The Jews would be somewhat in the position 
of the Chinese on the Pacific slope — liable to attacks frem 
which the loeal authorities will not protect them. The impe- 
rial government might protect the Jews, even as our federal 
goyernment might protect the Chinese, but in both cases the 
arrangement can only be a temporary one. That it is the duty 
of the czar's government to « to call out its troops" to put 
down riots, no one denies ; but the future safety of the Jews 
must be assured by the ordinary means, the police and the 
courts of justice. To ensure this, changes in existing laws 
may be neeesaary, and these changes, Russia professes herself 
anxious to make. 

As to the truth of Mme. Ragozln's charges, the Century does 
not endorse them. On the contrary, it promises an answer in 
its next number, and, meanwhile, asks us to suspend judg- 
ment. 
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ANSWERS. 



33. The word bail is derived from a Norman word, mean- 
ing to give or deliver. The word came into the language with 
the Norman invasion, though the practice of allowing a pris- 
oner freedom between his arrest and trial, on good security, 
dates back to the very beginning of common law. 

24. The route starting from Cuba Bonita, on the Uspanapa 
river, and running via Tarifa to Salinas Cruz, on the Laguna 
Superior, is not over 100 miles. The route via Tehauo tepee, 
on the Pacific ocean, is ten or fifteen miles further. The coun- 
try is flat, except through the mountains near the Pacific 
coast, where the grade rises, at the gap, to 650 feet above sea 
level. 

26. The Croton river aqueduct, which supplies New York 
city with water, was built in 1842. Its cost was about $12,500- 
000, It is over forty miles long. 

26. See vol. I, pp. 2, 60. 

27. Bosecrans was in command of the army of the Cumber- 
land, and was conducting the Chattanooga (Tenn.) campaign. 

28. The stations are located on the coasts, sea and lake, 
preference being given to sections where wrecks most fre- 
qufntly occur. Massachusetts, New Jersey and North Caro- 
lina, together with some portion of the lake coast, are most 
earefuUy tended. 

29. See page 43. 

30. Yes, the attorney's service was legitimate, though the 
remuneration asked is excessive. But it was not right for the 
United States to force the employment of an attorney to col- 
lect a just claim. 

31. See vol. I, p. 162. 

32. The word protocol is derived from the Latin word pro- 
i^pllufth which was the first leaf glued to notarial documents, 



on which the date was written. It is now used for the origi- 
nal copy of any writing, a treaty, despatch or other instru- 
ment. 

33. Oen. SkobeleflT is a comparatively young man, being but 
about thirty-nine years old. He first came into prominence 
during the Russo-Turkish war, when, as corps commander, he 
secured a brilliant reputation as a brave and dashing soldier. 
Subsequently, as conductor of the Tekke-Turooman campaign 
he earned the fame of an able and strategic general. 

34. Agriculture is the chief pursuit of the Egyptians, and 
furnishes all the staples of export. The most Important of 
these is cotton, of which upwards of $20,000,000 worth are 
annually exported. Next to cotton, wheat is most extensively 
raiBed,and exported to the value of eight or ten million dollars 
yearly. 

35. But little has yet been accomplished In developing the 
natural resources of Servia, on account of the want of roads. 
A railroad from Belgrade to Novi Bazar is in progress, and ^ 
other roads are projected. 

36. The iUFurrection of 1875 arose f^om an opposition of 
the people to the tax-gatherers. The taxes had been for 
years very oppressive, and this year, the harvest being poor, 
tbey were found unbearable. A full accounTof this outbreak 
\% given in Appleton's Annual Encyclopedia for 1875. 
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A MONTH'S CAMPAIGN. 



The Army of Viboinia, From Oedar Mountain to Alexandria. 1802. 
By Gen. George H. Gordon. BoBton, Houghton, Mifflin A Oo. Pribe 
S4.00. 

Tub Army Undbr Pope. By John Oodman Hopes. Campaigns of 
the GiTil War— IV. New York.Oharles Soribner's Sons. Price 91.00. 

Not long ago, a writer in the New York Naiionj deploring 
the popular interest shown in the recent prize flght,expressed 
the hope that the «coming man'' would show a manly indiffer- 
ence to bloody contests, whether in the ring or on the battle 
field. To a certain extent such a wish is justifiable. Not that 
we would encourage a squeamish aversion to all combat In 
which pain is Inflicted. The fighting instinct must have its 
place in the boyish breast, and our efforts should be directed 
to train and not to uproot it. We should develop a healthy con- 
tempt for contests in which thi spectator can have no rational 
sympathy with the combatants, and otherwise discourage, not 
the animal instinct to engage, but the demoniacal instinct 
which finds sport without feeling sympathy. 

What we may hope of the coming man is that, once past the 
crudeness of youth, he will show an intellectual aversion to 
unnecessary combat. Further, that in war he will look be- 
yond the actual conflict Ik> the purpose of the belligerents. ^ 
Then, too, we may expect people to take an intellectual plea- ' 
sure in the game of war. Poets will no longer sing of battle 
from the private's point of view, nor from that of the chief 
who, like Roland, expects to join in the fk-ay, striking great 
blows until his "sword shall be all ruddy to the hilt," but of 
battlS^ as it appears to the minds directing it — battle, in short, 
from the Napoleonic instead of the Oliver-Optic point of 
view. 

But, in the meanwhile, the people must bo educated to un- 
derstand warfare. No one who has seen the rapldity,nottosay 
facility, with which military reputations have been secured, 
can believe that the people fall to appreciate the duties and 
responsibilities of a commander-in-chief; yet the popular con- 
ception of the qualities to be admired or reprehended is so 
hazy, so ill-dofined, that military critics are quite justified in 
ignoring a general's fame in considering his claims to be con- 
sidered great. 

One great reason for popular ignorance on the subject of 
warfare, lies in the propensity to rely upon newspapers. A 
newspaper account of a battle, written immediately after ita 
occurrence, is generally untrustworthy as to its facts, and 
worthless as to its conclusions. It Is only when we get the 
reports f^m both sides, with accurate maps of the ground, 
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W6 ean ettimftte the generalship displayed. We are, 
therefore, fortunate when some incident, like the Fitz John 
Porter ease, rouses public interest sufficiently to lead to re- 
searoh) and the consequent fuller understanding of a cam- 
paign. 

Both the hooks before us describe the eyentful campaign ef 
the Army of Yirginia, under Ammand of Gen. John Pope, 
during the month of August, 1862, but Mr. Ropes' work be- 
gins with the appointment of Pope to this command, while 
Gen. Gordon's history begins after the battle of Cedar Moun- 
tain. One reason for this Is given — that Gen. Gordon in his 
^History of the Second Massachusetts Keglment," had giren 
the narrative of Pope's campaign up to Aug. 11. Writing the 
present work at the request of the officers of the Second Beg. 
iment, the author does not think it necessary to go back and 
explain how the three fragmentary commands, — Fremont's in 
West Yirginia, Banks' In the Shenandoah valley, and McDow- 
ell's on the Rappahannock, — were combined under the name 
of the Army of Yirginia, and put under the command of John 
Pope, brigadier-general, U. S. A., and major-general of volun- 
teers, summoned ftom the scene of his successes on the Missis- 
sippi river, for this very purpose. Nor does he explain that 
Fremont resigned because his Junior officer was promoted over 
him, nor deal, except by incidental reference, with the inter- 
esting condition 4>f things at Washington, the rivalry between 
McClellan and Halleck, which ended early in August in the 
abandonment of the Peninsula campaign, the transfer of the 
Army of the Potomac to Pope's command, thus raising him, 
as the fighting representative of Halleck, to the supreme 
command of the aggressive federal forces in Yirginia. Plung- 
ing into the narrative thus, in medias res. Gen. Gordon omits 
many things which MnBopes considers essential to the history, 
and in other ways presumes largely upon the intelligence of 
his readers, or rather upon the fact that he is a soldier writ- 
ing for soldiers. With this exception. Gen. Gordon's work is 
most comprehensive, giving an extended description of the 
campaign as it appears to one who both participated as bri- 
gade commander, and afterward thoroughly reviewed the 
campaign by a conscientious study ofthe official reports. The 
result is a work which is already accepted as an authority, 
and one which will be continually consulted and referred to, 
(if not altogether deferred to) by future historians. Its influ- 
ence upon Mr. Ropes' work is palpable, and yet Mr. Ropes 
writes with a distinct effort to be impartial and to seem fair 
to all parties, whereas Gen. Gordon*s conscience prompts him 
to tell the truth without fear or favor. 

The story told by these books is most eventful. Though 
the campaign nominally covers the entire month, the chief 
action occurred during the fortnight, Aug. 17-81,and even the 
author of the Leatherstocking Tales never imagined a more 
exciting period. After the battle of Cedar Mountain. Banks 
retired to Culpeper Court House, and « Stonewall" Jackson 
fell baok across the Rapidan to rejoin Lee. Thereupon Pope 
advanced to the river, possibly to divert the attention of Lee 
from the retreating armyof the Potomac,and possibly with the 
thought that his 42,000 men could cope with the 68,600 under 
Lee. However, when he learned, Aug. 18, that Lee was about 
to turn his left flank, he prudently fell back across the Rap- 
pahannock, thus barely escaping what was intended to be a 
crushing blow. The morning of the 20th found Pope's army 
^behind" the river and Jackson^s corps, in pursuit, making 
half-hearted attempts to cross at the different fords. While 
making these feints, Jackson, followed by Longstreet, was 
moving up the river to turn Pope's right, and compel him 
either to flght or fall back. This seemed preferable to an 
attempt to cross the river in the face of the enemy, though all 
agree that this might have been done. Pope was in constant 
communication with Halleck, and was encouraged to make a 
bold stand, as reinforcements were coming, both from Freder- 
icksburg and by rail from Alexandria. In this hope, Pope 
conceived the daring plan to allow Jackson to cross, and then, 
throwing his entire force back to the south side, to crush 
Longstreet before Jackson could come to the rescue. This 
scheme was Nai>oleonlc, no doubt,and possible to a Napoleon, 
but Lee, as we shall see, had very little fear of Pope's doing, 
anything of the kind. Heavy rains and a consequent rise in 
the river, led, Aug. 23, to the abandonment of this plan, and 
the adoption of the more feasible project of attacking such of 
the enemy as had crossed. This was a division under Gen. 
^■^ 1^arly,who so far approved his name as to make a hasty retreat 
\ before federal troops could come up with him. 

Under these oircumstances, Lee determined to send his 






second corps of 22,500 men, under Jackson, on a two dsy 
march to cnt Pope's communications with Washington. Hi 
Pope been the general that he proclaimed himself in bis at 
dress to the army, Instead of the general that Lee evidesti 
thought him, this move of Jackson would have been disastnc 
to the confederate army. For on the very day that Jackie 
began this march, Pope was joined by the Third and 'Flft 
corps of the Army of the Potomac, under command of G«i 
Heintzelman and Porter respectively. Only the rise in Ui 
river interfered with Pope's attacking Longstreet'a 40.00( 
with 60,000 on the 26th. and falling back to receive Jackm 
at Gainesville, on the 27th. Further, Pope was informed o 
Jackson's march, and, as he declares, suspected his destiiu 
tion. 

But, since Pope's memory was defective, we have to mik 
allowance for a decided discrepancy between what he belief 
ed at any time,and what he reports as his belief in sabsequ«B 
writings. He spent the 26th and 27th in preparing to mee 
an attack of the enemy on his right flank, at Sulphur Spiinf 
and Waterloo Bridge, and made no preparation to meet a psi 
slble raid through Thoroughfare Gap to cut his oommnnia 
tions and destroy his stores at Manassas. He explains tU 
by saying that he expected further reinforcements to attest 
to this, but his own orders show that he did not reckon « 
these reinforcements till the 28th. 

Jackson came, meeting no resistance, and tore up the tnd 
and burnt the bridge at Brlstoe station, on the night oi tti 
26th, and on the same night captured the federal stores H 
Manassas Junction. The next morning Pope sent MeDow«8 
and Sigel to Gainesville, and Hooker's division of the Tkirl 
corps he sent to Brlstoe station. Hooker found a division of M 
enemy, and beat it back to Manassas. That night Pope jointl 
him, and ordered up all his army, except Banks' corps, whidl 
was left in charge of the wagon trains. It was here thatPw 
ter made his first balk by delaying his march two hours, asW 
have already explained. As a punishment, perhaps, he «i^ 
left at Bristoe station all day, and snubbed when he aiki^ 
for orders. 

From Manassas, Jackson had gone north, and taken a 
tion on the unfinished railroad. Pope spent the entire dsj 
a vain search for him, abandoning the commanding position 
Gainesville. The next day he tried to resume this posiUi 
but failed. The battle of th^ 29th we have already descri 
p. IL 

In the battle of the 80th, Jackson nuintained the samepM 
ition, where he was again attacked by Pope, who was undi 
the impression that his enemy was about to retreat. Loi 
street threw his force in on the south of the federal srai 
which Pope had heedlessly left exposed. This transfe 
the conflict to the south side of the field, where it raged 
the afternoon. The result was that Pope was beaten, but 
so badly that he could not claim a victory in his despatc 
He fell back to Centerville during the night, and was 
joined by 20,000 fresh troops under Sumner and Franklio. 
rain and a rise in Bull Run gave a day's rest, but Lee,ai 
to give Pope battle, startad Jackson off in the afternooi 
cross the run further up, at Sudley Ford. Now comes 
crowning folly or mishap. Pope was slowly falling back, 
dismayed, and reinforced, but he allowed Jackaon to fo 
and give battle without turning on and crushing him by 
force, as a mere glance at the field shows would have been} 
no means difficult. The next day, the army was ordered 1 
to Washington, and Pope's Yirginia campaign was ended. 
Such are the main points of the narrative contained in U 
books, but it gives but the faintest glimpse of the informs^ 
they contain. Both give full consideration to the Fits i\ 
Porter case, and with the same conclusion, i. «., th» compf 
exoneration of Porter. Indeed, if anyone is anxious to nW 
stand this case, as many must be, he cannot do better 
to read one of these books. Here be will find the volnmioj 
evidence that so completely changed the minds of the ei 
Ining board, of Gen. Grant, and of dozens of others, who] 
pre^ously considered themselves well informed. They 
see, too, why and wherein Gen. Logan and ex-Gov. Cox d| 
from what we must for the future consider the received < 
ion. Both books are well supplied with maps. Gen. Goi 
especially so. Indeed, we have been able to give but a si 
idea of the exhaustive work which the latter presents in| 
octavo pages. The mechanical execution of the volume is e] 
lent, but that is neither here nor there. The book wool^ 
worth its price if printed on brown wrapping, and boa^ 
tissue paper. 
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FROM APRIL 1 TO 16. 



dF^lrom Aflia, we hare had Utile important or reliable Intel- 
^i^Aoe during the fortmght Distorbanoei in Gorea ooonpy 
i^ -^ attentioD both of China and Japan. In the latter oonntry, 
^jf!i fttk trade is reported to have fallen to a lower point, 
[B|^ bg to dijQloiilties some months since between the native 
i'^ ^14 foreign merohanta, than it has known for several years. 
^ «v^e troubles of the tribes of South Africa are augmented 
^^tk ilureatenod famine, caused by a long-continued drouth. 
' nfews from Algeria state that on the 7th there was an en- 
lent between the French and the troops of Bou Amena, 
of Kgnig. The French soldiers were victorious, but 
Amena escaped. Most of the insurgents in the south 
have taken refuge in Tripoli. The Wergama 
on the frontier, have petitioned to be allowed to lay 
their arms. 
)t has been agitated by the discovery of a plotamong 
rcasraan officers of the army to assassinate Arabi Bey, 
dster of war. Sixteen officers were implicated. The 
of the act was jealousy in the matter of promotion^ ^ 



(be . 



The conspirators have been arrested, and will, no doubt, bo 
summarily dealt witL 

In Bussia, matters are far from tranqmL The air is filled 
with rumors of Nihilist plots ; most of them false, no doubt, 
but the murder of Gon. Strehukoff shows that the poliqr of 
assassination is not yet abandoned. The anti-Jewish agita- 
tion c(mtinues. Prince €K)rtflehakoff, on account of his shat- 
tered health and advanced years^ has been, at his own re- 
quest, relieved by the Czar of his duties as minister of for- 
eign affairs. He still retains the dignity of Imperial Chancel- 
lor and member of the coundi of the empire. M, do Giers, 
who for five years has served as assistant minister of fordgn 
affairs, has been appointed as the prince's successor; this 
choice is regarded as showing that Bussia will adopt a pacific 
poliqy in the future. 

An imperial art exhibition was opened at 'Vienna, Austria, 
April 1. On the 3d, -the Austrian Pohir expedition, which 
has been preparing for some months, started. Count Taafe, 
the Austrian premier, has positively forbidden all anti-Jewish 
meetings, declaring that the government will protect the 
rights of all its subjects, regardless of their pditics or relig- 
ion. From the scene of war, reports (not offidal), tell of a 
sharp engagement at Cetinje on the 2d, in which the rebels 
were victorious. Since then, it has been officially stated that 
the government has driven all the insurgents from Crivosde, 
and will issue proposab of amnesty to all Crivoscans who 
will render faHl allegiance to Austria. 

Spain has been the scene of a labor agitation on the tariff 
question, elsawhere detailed. Senor Sapasta, the president 
of coundi, declares that the ministry will adhere to its free 
trade policy. 

Work on the channel tunnel between France and England 
has been stopped. Parliament has been taking its Easter 
vacation. Meetings have been held in London in behalf of 
the Russian Jews, and large sums of money have been raised 
for them. 

The condition of Ireland continues serious, outrages of the 
most brutal kind being of constant occurrence. The coerdon 
act is declared to be a failure, and there is a general desire 
for the removal of Chief Secretary Forster. Mr. Pamell was 
released from jail on the iOth, on a week's parole, tq^ attend 
the funeral of his nephew, in Paris. 

From the West Indies extensive drouth and fires are re- 
ported, which threaten serious loss to the sugar crop. The 
Haytian revolution, which broke out during the last week in 
March, has assumed such proportions as to cause the gov- 
ernment to proclaim martial law throughout the island. 

The Mexican congress opened April 2. The first loco- 
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mottrc on tlie Sfoioao Cenf^l road hu reaohail CeUr^, a 
poiat ft few milM north of the oity of Mezioo. 

At home, the death of the outlaw Jamas, and the preri- 

I dant'a veto of the anti-Chinese biU, hava been the ahiaf ob- 

Jeota of nampaper attention. Next to these hare come the 

I flaUnat ohangeB and minor appointments made b; the preai- 

dnt, alio the propoaal to rediatriot the several statea under 

the new oonstitntiotial apportionment, 

\ The senate has passed a bill appropriatdog the reservation 

< reoently oocapied hj the White River and Unoompahgre 

I Utee to vhite settlement, and another giving the right-of- 

{ war thiongh the Indian Territory U> the St Lonia and San 

I - AaaciMO K R. The aama body has alao passed- the eleoto- 

I ral oonnt bill. The bill reatoring the franking pnvilege waa 

loat b the honse, 
l~ } On the iSth, Lieut Howgate, imprisoned on i^arge of 

embeolement, aacaped from the officer attendiog him on a 
fidtto bis family, and has not nnoe been heard of 

An outbreak among the Arapahoea and Cheyennea, on ao- 
ooont of the shortness of provi^ons, has been threatened. 
G«B. Pope has gone west to took into the matter, first writing 
a letter to Washington, in which, in no meaanied terms, he 
ezpraased hia indignation at the avarioe of congress. This 
letta nad the effect of seotiring the defioienoy of appropria- 
tion, immadiataly. 



■N*TOB HOAK moved, by wiy of amendment to the In- 
dian Appropriation Mil, that 93,000,000 b« appropriated fo: 
tbe purpoie of enabling the lecretarf "to provlda for Ihe cart . 
Ropport and oduoatlon. In any of the (tatea, of Indlaii children 
dfrelliDf west of the Miwlsstppl, and not belongSng to Ih^ 
five Indian trlbea lathe Indian Territory; or somsnythereol 
may be practluable, under regulattoni approved by tlie 
president, at a aost not exceeding ylOOa year for each child." 
TbU may at first sight appear like an extravagant phopoaitlon 
but It is not. It would be the molt eoonomlcal aa ^etl aa tbe 
tncat humane thing that could be done. The sacecsii of tbe 
■choolB at Hampton, Carlfale, and For«*t Orove.tn Initractlng 
Indian children, not only In the rudlmenta of knowledge, bvt 
alto in practical work, clearly Indicatoi that the enlargement 
of that educational lyitem will be the inreit way to make tbe 
Indians lelf-iupportlng ; and we may rely upon It that no Ii>- 
dlan tribe will take tbe war path while lu chtldren are In a 
government school. A. few millions epeut In that dlrectlaa 
iw, will save a great many millioni lu the future. The sen- 
e has adopted at least tba principle of Hr. Hoar's amend- 
ent, although It has very much reduced the amount of 
money he asked for, voting to appropriate only $1&0,000. This 
Is not as large as It aught to be, but It wlU luOce for the 
organliatlon of three or fonr more Indian lehooli like tboae at 
Carlisle and Forest Grove, and far tbe snpport of abont 1,300 
Indian pupils there far one year.— ;^'; Y./iTatim. 



8. A. HuRLBOT, United Sutes minister to Peru, died sud- 
denly at Lima, March SB, of heart disease. He was on the 
point «f returning to America, with the purpose, be stated, of 
Joatlfylng Us course of action in Peru, and bad made all ar- 
rangements for bla departure, when death overtook him. 



Oh the TthtVarlons cabinet changes that had formed, lo con- 
}actnre, the burden of political discussion for Eeveral weeks, 
were definitely annonneed. Uecretary KtVkwood, of Iowa, Is 
to be succeeded In the Interior department by Senator Henry 
If. Teller, of Colorado, and Secretary Hunt, of LoulsIaiia,glvei 
way In the navy department to William E. Chandler, of New 
Hampslilre. Secretary Hoot takes tbe mlailon to Kuasia. 



On the td lost., the noted outlaw, Jesse James, met his 
death at tbe bands of one of his band, a youth named Robert 
Ford. The killing was Instigated, not by tbe promptings of 
hatred or tbe desire for revenge, but to secure tbe |e,UOO 
ceotly offered by the governor of Missouri for tbe body of the 
outlaw, living or dead. Jesse James began his career of crime 
When but a boy of fifteen years of age, In connection with 
Quantrell't guerrillas, in 1862, and took part In tbe atrocities 
of this gang Id Kansas and southwestern Missouri. Slnci 
war, he, in connection with bis brotber.itba Tounger brothers, 
and others, has carried on an organiied system of robbery and 
murder. Tbe plan of tbe gang was not that of fltchtug, or bur- 
glary, but open, daylight robberies, of banks, railroads and 
stages. And whenever any man resisted them In any way, 
seemed to be an obstacle to their plans, be was shot down 
Without a moment's hesitation. Tbe man's course aet blm 
side of the protection of the law, aa well oa the pala of human 
sympathy, and his death Is a boon to his community and state. 



Except bis Immediate family, probably none In his vicioiti 
have felt any regret at hearing of his sudden fleatta. 



FROCXBDiMOe In the star route caaei, wherein Indletmenta 
were recently found against Brady, Dorsey, and other*, were 
begun in the criminal conrtof tbe Dlatrlctof Columbla^arek 
3h. Kumerons errors were fonnd In the Indictments, and al- 
so in the manner of preienting the case to the grand Jury, and 
the defense raised the question whether these did not 
invalidate the Indictments, and render a new action neeeaaary. 
April 10th, Judge Wylle decided that tbe IndlctmaBta 
Lgalnst tbe star-route contractors were good and auffldent, 
and, therefore, overruled tha motion to qnaab said indict, 
ts. This motion was fonnded (1) on some technical objec- 
tions against tbe mode of bringing the Indictments, (S) on the 
lack of Jurisdiction of the caurt,(S) on the elalm that tb* con- 
spiracy had not been properly defined. Tha Judge decided In 
reply to tbe first objection that the charge of irregularity was 
based on a Maryland law of 1723, which had long since been 
dropped from tbe district code. In regard to the second, he 
said that after examining the statutes bearing on the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, he was convinced that, in this Initance. such 
jurisdiction would hold. As to tbe last point, It was the 
judge's opinion that if tbe defendants had by their joint action 
obtained, or endeavored to obtain, money from the government 
by illegal methods, the charge of conspiracy waa oarrect ; and 
after examining the parts of tbe Indictment eontatniag the 
allegations of sucb conspiracy, he Judged them atrong enougb 
to warrant the prosecntlon of the defendants. Judge Wyllc 
then referred to the "straw-bond" cases, declaring tbe Indict- 
ments sufficient In regard to tbem also. The dedsion seenu 
to destroy tbe last hope of the conspirators to avoid a trial Id 



t li praiKHed for tb« •daeatLon ef IndUs naudrsB F VThM at 
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), cAlllngfQrdocumeiitii,etc.,oribeproaei:iiti>n. C0I.W111.A. I tbe CbllUa governrntnt bave ftlreadr undertaken c«rbdn 



Cook his withdrawn from tbe posliloa of government counsel, 
MKrtiog (In private) that he was virtuallf trOtea out bf ble 
colleagnea In the prteecation. Atlorney-General Brawiter 
replied eharplj, relenting the Implloatioa of dliuoarteS7,and 
fa7lDK he could eee no reaiian tor the wlthdratral. Mr. Bliu, 
Mr. Cook'l colleague, admits that the gentleman wai alighted, 
hat «»js It waa i-for cauie." Aa if In anawsr to the mmor 
thst the goTernment wik relaxing Us hold upi>n the Bcniptra- 
tora, the uttorneT-xeneral appoiuted to TacuniiJ left by Cook's 
wlthdntwal, Bicbard T. Herrlck, who, as a prominent demo- 
orat, would Mem to have no political ijinpaUir with the Bra- 
ij-Doi*ej erowd. 



JUDGK ADVOCATK QxNBRAL SwAiM bai made a report 
to the aecretarr of war, on the caie of Sergt. Mason, In which 
ha bold! that the aentence of the oonrt-martlal la Intalld, 
MMOont of oertala Irrtgnlarltlea and laformalltUs in the pro- 
aeedlDK* of the conrt. Tbe chief point which he niakei 
per the Impntation of "irregularitlei" Is the Tariance between 
tbe charge of "aaaanlt with Intent to kill," and tbe definition 
of aaaanlt, which, ascording to criminal law, always Includi 
apparent or real abltlt; to kill. Since Sergeant Maaon did 
not aee Qnlteau when he flred, and as the latter waa reclining 
on bla oot, ont of range of a bnllet entering tbe window, tbe 
Judge holdf that Haaon conld not be fairly tried for uaault. 
He eltea the exclamation of Mason, after having flred, that 
"he didn't know whetlier be had killed Gulteao," aa a further 
proof that be had flred purely at random. But moat pent 
would Uke thli remark aa a proof that tbe Inability to kill 
wai not apparent, and, therefore, the intent to kill exi 
0eneral Swalm thinks that the conrt might have found Mason 
guilty of conduct prejudicial to good order and discipline in 
flring off hlf rifle at all, bnt ifDoe he waa not tried on this 
etaarge, ke must be allowed to go free. The Judge advocate 
general's opinion baa not yet been acted upon, and it is 
rnmarsd thai both the president and tbe secretary of war 
differ from him with regard to the legal points in the case 
Uiinklng, doubtless, that it would be better to commute Ma-' 
■oa'B sentence, or pardon him avowedly indMerenoe to publli 
opinion, than to set him free on anch a quibble aa this. 



tbe debt. 

Tbe house committee has been continuing Us tnYesttgation 
of the Peruvian Company, chiefly by eiamlnatton of Jaoob E. 
Sblpberd. The death of Minister Hurlbul had made It rather 
unpleasant to press the Investigation Into his conduct, but 
Bhlpherd still Insists on exonerating himself by casting reOee- . 
tlons on Hurlbut's honesty, and stating that be bad felt com- 
pelled to bribe bim, to prevent Ms opposing the interest* of 
the company. He even charged him with selling out the Credit 
idustrlel.but he conspicuously failed to prodnce any evidence 
prove his charges. Sblpberd also shows considerable feeling 
against Secretary Blaine, affirming that Blaine favored tbe 
company up to tbe time when ho saw that he had to leave the 
cabinet. Then he turned and attacked it, intending thereby 
to put on record In tht department hla belief that Shipherd 
a fraud, and the Feruvian Company a bubble and a swln- 
Shlpberd pathetically declares tbat "this waa a deliber- 
attempt to assassinate a man's character, and destroy a 
great interest." 



Hakch 38, the state department, In response to a request, 
sent to the bouae nine communications between Secretary 
Trelloghuysen and Trescott. The substance of these Is found 
In Frelingbuy sen's previous letter of Feb. U, In wbicb he re- 
iterates his declaration that the United States will 
party to tbe imposition of onerous terms of peace upon Peru. 
Frellnghny sen goes on tc^ say that while tbe president does 
not propose to Judge what would be a reasonable indemnity, 
he seems convinced tbat the annexation of Tarapaca, and de- 
mand for (20,000,000 in addition, is exorbitant, and he 
Chllitoberemindsd that, If Peru Is left without 
the holders of Psmvlan bonds will most naturally look toCblll 
to settle their claims ; further, that he [the president) Is not 
willing to involve the United States in the complications that 
might ensue, reserving to tbe government tbe right to deter- 
mine what Ita action shall be, should such claims be hereafter 
presented. In answer, Trescott telegraphs that the tei 
peace will not be modifled by Chill, tbat he will stay whi 
Is aa long aa directed, btit as the good offices of the United 
States have been withdrawn, be thinks be can be more useful 
In Waablngton. 

By way of criticism of these statements, we would say, 1st, 
that the Pemviau debt is held In Europe, and .the United 



CIVIL SKBVICK REFORM IN THB PENSION OFFICB. 

On tbe 2l8t ult.. Commissioner Dn^ley, of the pension 
office, sent a letter to the oivll service committee of the houae 
of representatives, concerning the appointment of a large ad- 
ditional force of clerks needed In bis department. In seleot- 
Ing this force, he proposes a scheme of reform all bis own, aa 
follows: A board of three persons Is to be first chosen, to ex- 
amine all candidates "eligible to appointment." This board 
is to make Its report to tbe secretary of the Interior. Bnob 
persons as this board, or two members thereof, ihsll Judge 
beetfltted for the work of tbe office, shall be appointed to 
vacant places by the secretary. Certain oonsideratlons are to 
govern the secretary In bis appointments. (1.) He shall have 
"due regard to a fdr and equitable apportionment of the 
whole force among the several states and territories," not ac- 
cording to population, but in proportion to the number of Re- 
publican votes cast therein. (2.) He is to confine appoint- 
ments to peraooB who hare the right to vote somewhere, and 
likely to exercise the right regularly, and " other things 
being equal, or nearly ao," to give the preference to BepublU 
cans. (8.) In selecting those who are to be examiners of pen- 
sion claims, tbe secretary must remember that those fit to nu- 
de rtake such work must be those who "have settled down 
real work of lite; if possible, those who have fought 
for the nation's life, who are ripe in years and experience, of 
capacity and education fit to enable them to discover the legal 
points involved, etc. Theae things, Mr. Dudley says, cannot be 
learned by examinations, but for them the aecrelary must de- 
pend upon what he is told by others, the friends of the appli- 
cant, concerning tbe la tter's general fitness for official position. 
Tbe clerks appointed under the above rules, are at first to be 
commissioned for but six montha, at tbe end of which period 
only such shall be raoommissioned as are recommended for 
reappointment by the commissioner, and then only for a term 
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of three jeari, subject, in the meantime^ to remoyal for oauie, 
upon the commiMioner'i recommendation. 

Thla ii a scheme of the practical politician, and might be 
supposed to have the feasibility which is said to be wanting in 
the plans of doctrinnair^ ciTil service reformers. But the ilrst 
objection to it is, that it really makes no change from the pros- 
ent condition of things. It would seem that Mr. Dudley 
thought a change of some kind was needed, or he would hard- 
ly have taken the trouble to devise a new scheme. 

To be sure, he provides for an examination, but this is al- 
ready required by law, and, moreover, his examination deter- 
mines nothing, for the applicant is to receive his position on 
entirely different grounds. First, he must be a Republican ; 
secondly, he must hail from a state or territory entitled by its 
Republican vote to a share in the appointments; thirdly, he 
mu«t have a right to vote somewhere, and be in the habit of 
exercising that right regularly and steadily ; and fourthly, to 
obtain a place on the examiner's force, which comprises about 
two-thirds of the whole number appointed, he must also have 
credentials from congressmen and others, attesting his ripe 
age and experience, his capacity and education. And all this 
only secures him a position for the short term of six months, 
at the end of which it depends solely on Commissioner Dud- 
ley's favor whether he shall be reappointed or not. By refer- 
ence to vol. I, p. 107, It will be seen that the pension force, In 
the time of Secretary Schurz, was filled by competitive exam- 
inatioB. That SecreUry Kirkwood, on his accession to ofllce, 
appointed some 180 clerks and examiners on the probationary 
system, distributing the patronage, as fairly as he could, in all 
parte of the country, as Mr. Dudley proposes. Also, that on 
Mr. Dudley's appointment as commissioner of pensions, which 
occurred three months later, he dismissed 100 of his employes, 
selecting not those who were on trial, but those who, being 
without families, he judged to be in the least need of employ- 
ment. Now, this was done on the ground that the legislative 
appropriation for the office was insufficient. He now proposes 
to appoint 810 new clerks and examiners, from which we 
conclude that the late appropriation for the pension office 
must have been a very generous one . 

Mr. Dudley has introduced several "reforms" into the pen- 
sion office, among which is the "marking system." If a "prac- 
tical man" can tolerate such a piece of pedantry as this, he 
could surely have borne with Schurz's reform scheme a little 
while longer, in spite of its competitive examinations, and per- 
haps, after a year's trial of the old force under the old plan, 
he might have been able to ihanage his office without the n^ 
oessity of putting on so large a force of Inexperienced clerks. 



bill makes a vexatious and unfair discrimination agalnat Chi- 
nese residents and immigrants; (4) that it will place our na- 
tlon in a very bad light before the Chinese and other BStioBs; 
(5) that it makes no provision for the passage over our oonn- 
try of Chinese residents from South America, the West Indies 
or other countries, rendering these persons liable to dlAoulty 
in their transit through our land, in direct violation of int^- 
natlonal law, and the comity of nations. 

The unreasonable period of exclusion— twenty years — Uy no 
no doubt, the most objectionable feature of the bill. On ttaia 
point, the New York Nation has the follovring sober renaarks 
to make, which fairly show why the time feature seems so on 
fair to many: 

It may be said as a general rule that any legislation fixing a. 
period during which a human being may or may not do a thing;, 
must, in order to be reasonable, take into consideration the 
length of human life. A man'w working years, or the period 
during which he is likely to take any important step, Kueb as 
emigration, for the bettering of hifl condition, may be said to 
run from bis twentieth to bis forty-flfth year. To prohibit a 
Chinese laborer from coming here for the next twenty years 
would, therefore, amount in practice to total prohibition for 
all laborers who have already reached their twentieth year, or 
in other words, for the generations wbich have already reach- 
ed manhood. We do not see how this can possibly he consid- 
ered reasonable,or can be regarded as anything but an evasion 
ot the treaty. Five, or even ten years' suspension would not 
be open to the same objection, because It would only cover a 
quarter or half of a man's years of enterprise and hard labor, 
and would serve all the purposes of an experiment, and might 
be renewed, if the "Mongolian hordes" still threatened us, at 
its expiration. 



A BAND OF CRUSOES. 



THE ANTI-CHINBSB BILL VETOED. 



The president's veto of the anti-Chinese bill was passed 
in to the senate, April 4. On the following day, an attempt 
was made to pass the bill over the president's veto, but the 
requisite two-thirds vote could not be secured. The president 
objecte to the provisions of the bill as a violation of the spirit, 
if not of the letter, of our last treaty with China. He thinks 
that no such severe restrictions were contemplated when the 
treaty of 1880 was diawn up, and that no cause for immediate 
and radical change has since come to light. He points out (1) 
that the time of suspension ftxed by the bill, viz., twenty 
years, is unreasonable, amounting to virtual prohibition, 
whereas the treaty only permitted a reasonable suspension ; 
(2) that the addition of the words "skilled labor" to the bill, 
permits the exclusion of artisans and merchants, although 
the treaty only agreed to a shutting out of "laborers," and 
obviously referred to those of a menial order ; (d)Jthat the 



No tale of novelist or romancer can exceed in thrilling inter- 
est the stories of hardship and adventure that real life occa- 
sionally gives us through the columns of the daily jonmals. 
Could imsgination portray more striking examples of daring 
courage that have been given in the story of the yeanmtUt 
and the search for its ill-fated commander ? Another inter- 
esting instance has been given in the story of the crew of a 
whaling vessel, tJ^t lately rescued from a fifteen months exile 
on a desert island of the South Seas, 

June 1, 1880, the American bark Trinity sailed from New 
London, Conn., on a whaling and sealing voyage to the South- 
ern Ocean. On the 1st of October, the bark anchored olT 
Heard's Island, a point often visited by whalers for the pur- 
pose of killing sea-elephants and securing oil from them. It 
is a bleak, uninhabited island, of volcanic origin, about thirty 
miles long by three miles wide, situated in latitude 53 de- 
grees south, by longitude 78 degrees east. On the south side 
of this island, four men were landed, with provisions for three 
months, and left to pursue the business of capturing sea^le- 
phants. The ships then sailed around to the northern coast 
of the island, intending to leave another party here, but the 
weather became stormy, and the vessel lay at anchor for sev- 
eral days, waiting for an opportunity to send boats safely to 
land. The storm grew more violent, however, and on the 17th 



"What can yoa say of the offles and dattes of the commlMloner of PencloiM? 
(Vol. 1, p. 107.) Wbat of Mb proposed plan to refcniate appointments In Us 
office ? Wherein Is this criticised? 

47. Qu.— How does Mr. Dudley's scheme differ ftom that of the orthodox 
CiTil Service Reformers? 
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the yeiMl wu driren ashore In a heaTj gale. At this time 
tbm weather was intensely cold, and while the crew were be- 
ing landed, seven of them had their limbs badly frostbitten. 
With this exception, the landing was safely effected, On the 
same night, the Trinity was floated off and borne to sea, since 
which time, no trace of her has been seen. From Oct* 
17, 1880,nntll January 12, 1882, the crew remained upon this 
dreary island. They had brought seyeral months' supply of 
proTiaiims with them, on landing, but they soon found that 
ihey need not suffer at all from hunger, if they could accus- 
tom tbemselYos to the provisions that the island afforded. 
There was a kind of wild cabbage grovring there in great 
abundance, and sea-elephants, penguins and flsh were plenti- 
foL Also, during several months of the year, penguins' eggs 
were found in numbers, and these they found especially pal- 
atable. Beveral small, wooden huts were found on the island, 
which had been previously built for thevtemporary sojourn of 
whalers, and these the sailors found most welcome shelter, as 
the weather was intensely cold through the entire year, and 
strong, chill winds were always blowing. Fortunately, the 
men suffered from no sickness, except in instances of frost- 
bitee. In January, 1881, two of the men when out hunting, 
were overcome by the cold, in crossing a glacier, and were 
firozen to death. They lost no others from their number. 
Plenty of fresh water was found upon the island, but there 
was but litle vegetation, and no trees. The blubber of the 
sea-elephant was used for ftiel. During the sixteen months 
of this enforced exile, the men employed themselves in hunt- 
ing sea-elephants, and trying out oil. They made boots from 
the skins of these animals, also gloves and mittens for them- 
selvea. They had clothing and blankets with them, and they 
made very warm and comfortable beds for themselves with 
the feathers of penguins. They had a rather monotonous ex- 
perience, no doubt, except for the sport of hunting. The 
months of June, July and August were the dreariest of the 
year, for then they had only about three hours' daylight in the 
twenty-four. They had no books or games of any kind, and 
their only source of amusement during the long winter nights 
was telling stories around their smoking blubber fires. They 
had no watch or clock, but one of the men fixed a sun-dial to 
the roof of a hut, which gave them some idea of the hours. A 
fairly correct record of the days and months was kept by 
marking on a large board, a calendar, on which, each evening, 
a day was scored off. And yet, dreary as tbelr experience 
was, the men were always cheerful, feeling sure that their 
rescue would come in due time. At last, on the 16th of Jan- 
nsry, 1882,a ship was sighted at some distance from the coast. 
Signals were displayed, and, soon the vessel, which proved 
to be a United States man-of-war steamer, made for the 
Anchorage and took aboard the wrecked mariners. They were 
taken to Cape Town, Africa, and left with the American con- 
•nl there. Shortly after, they took passage on a mail steamer 
for England, and from there, came home, but a few weeks 
sinee, rejoining friends who had nearly given up all hopes of 
ever seeing them again. 



^bfcad, 



A RESOLUTION was recently passed by the congress of the 
united states of Colombia, at Bogota, calling upon the execu- 
tive to give a year's notice to the United States of the inten- 
tion of the government of Colombia to withdraw from the 
Hipnlations and' obligations of the treaty of December 12, 
1846, between the two countries. The executive is authorized 
to enter into new treaties with the United States and the 



Spanish-American republics of the continent, with a view 6f 
conciliating, if possible, all the legitimate interests concerned 
in the free transit of the Isthmus of Panama. Article 36 of 
the treaty of 1846 is particularly condemned as vague and not 
easy of interpretatibn, and likely to bring about discord be- 
tween the contracting parties. The resolution was passed with 
a view to paving the way for a Joint guarantee of neutrality 
between the republics of the New and the commercial nations 
of the Old World in regard to the Panama Canal. 



OxNXRAL 3TBSLNIKOFF, the publie prosocutor of the Kieff 
Hilitary Tribunal, was shot, at Odessa, on the 81st ult. While 
sitting on a seat on the boulevard, just overlooking the sea, 
the murderer approached from behind, and fired a pistol at his 
head. The ball entered the brain, producing death within a 
few seconds. The assassin leaped into a carriage, which an 
accomplice had waiting for him near at hand,and drove rapid- 
ly away. The carriage was stopped within -a short distance, 
however, and the two men arrested, though they fought des- 
perately, and wounded three persons before they were flntlly 
overpowered. They were visited with speedy justice for their 
crime, for on the next day, April 1, these men were tried and 
condemned to death, there being no doubt of their crime. 
Their defense was that Gen. Strelnikoff interfered with the 
spreading of Nihilist sentiments among the working classes. 
At seven o*clock on the morning of the 4th, the men were both 
hanged. 



The Irish, in the city of New York, are making use, in be- 
half of the Irish- Americans now confined in British dungeons, 
of the Act of Congress of July 27, 1868, in order to ury the 
president into taking some action for their liberation. The Act 
says that « whenever it is made known to the president that 
any citizen of the United States has been unjustly deprived 
of his liberty by or under the authority of any foreign gov- 
ernment, It shall be the duty of the president forthwith to 
demand of that government the reasons of such imprisonment, 
a)td if it appears to be wrongful, and in violation of the rights 
of American citizenship, the president shall forthwith de- 
mand the release of such citizens." This act is pure buncombe, 
and if the Irish had more regard than they seem to have for 
their reputation for political sense and shrewdness, they 
would not only expect no good ftom it, but would never pub- 
licly mention it. It was passed in 1868 to stop the mouths of 
the Fenians, and has every mark of contempt for the Irish 
understanding. It cannot be «made known" to the president 
that a man has been unjustly deprived of his liberty In a for- 
eign country, without a judicial inquiry, and even if the 
judicial inquiry showed that he had been unjustly Imprisoned, 
the president would have no right to demand his release unless 
he had been illegally imprisoned. The president cannot see 
that Americans abroad get abstract justice ; his business is to 
see that they get legal justice. Moreover, he has no shadow 
of authority, nor can congress give him any, to demand the 



Find Heard*8 Uland on tbe map. Give an aoeoant of the wreck. Of the life 
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llbention of an; prltoner beld bj the eontUtnted autborittu 
of a otvillisd itate. All that hs can aak for !■ that snch prla- 
oner b« brongbt to trial, lo that hit fullt tna; be Judklallj 
aiaflrtalD«d. It ii oulj through Bnch trial that the pr««ldent 
oaD know whether "ths tmprlionmeDt li wrongful, and In 
violation of the rlghtf of Amsrioan cltiienihlp." If tha ordi- 
nai7 criminal court of the conntr; flndE the American citizen 
rulltr. the pretldent'B mouth i» elofed, whatcTer hi* opinion 
may be of the verdict. All that be hai a right to complain of 
In the ease or the Iilih- American "tnipecti" now f n dungeoni 
1* that the? are not brought to trial, though the courta are 
■Ittlag, or else expelled from the eouutr;.— ^. y. Natim. 



than lis looki. Mr. Stanley's arowed objMt, however, b ' 
place iteamen on the navigable parta, and to build n 
around the rapidi. Tbe expedition baa, of course, made 4 
progreu toward tbe Interior. Oue of the flrat roadi madsvi 
1 angle of ttzty degrees over verj alaep mountalt 
Throughout May, 1881, Hr. Stanley waa lo MriDUilf sick i£nt 
the letb day of hii illneM, he gave, as he thsught, hit lut 
orders to hU European eomradei. Tbe erlflsvat passed talk 
ty, however, and on July i be wrote lo England that be wiM 
again strong and hearty. Tbe natives have generally treat^ 
the expedition with (real respect. ] 



Tbk proposed reform of the tarllT in Bpain baa hean viewed 
with dUfavorby the populace from the time It was flnt pro- 
posed, and tbe recent treaty establiahlng reciprocal free trad< 
l>etween France and Spain, hu caused popular discontent to 
culminate In serious outbreaks. At Barcelona and other towns 
Ibere have been riots and much destruction of property. Un 
the 30th, all the Barcelona workshops and mills were closed, 
and large crowds of laborers paraded the streets, keeping the 
wealthier eltlxens terrUsd prisoners in their dwellings. The 
police made two hundred and fifty arrests there during the daf, 
but oould not overcome the hostile attitude of the people. On 
receipt of the news of the outbreak in Madrid, Oalaionla was 
proclaimed to be in a state of siege. A deputation from the 
dissatisfled elements was given a hearing before the chamber 
of deputies on the following day. They represented that the 
adoption of the Franco-Spanlfb commeroial treaty would de- 
prive more than 100,000 workmen ol all means of subsistence. 
Senor Sagaeta bas since urged upon tbe assembly a calm dla- 
cu^on of the treaty, regardless of the turbulent condition of 
■Bblrs. The government la willing to conciliate the rioters as 
far as passible, but It remains firmly In favor of the treaty 
and tbe free-lrade policy which it Is to Inaugurate. Late dis- 
patches report a condition of passive resistance still existing 
at Barcelona, but no further riotous demonstrations bave oc- 
curred. Heelings of worklngmen have been held at varioui 
places, to denounce the new treaty as very Injurious to Span- 
ish interests, and to condemn tbe principle of free trade from 
the beglDnlng. 



STAHLBY'8 APBICAN KXPLOEATION. 

A dispatch to the Boston yturn^ from Paris, dated April 
10, says: "A letter was received to-day, dated Jan. 16, from 
Henry H. Stanley, who la engaged In the exploration of Afri- 
ca. Mr. Stanley says the expedition is prospering, and he 
hopes to aocompUsb the object of It this year. He was far up 
the Congo river." 

Mr. Stanley's third expedition to Africa was begun tn the 
Interests of the Belgian Uommerclal Company, of which the 
king Is the largest shareholder, with the Intention of opening 
a way to the heart of AtTloa along tbe Congo river, which 
fails into the Atlantic Ocean about six degrees south of the 
equator. Mr. Stanley went to Sierra Leone from Zanzibar In 
the steamer Albion In September, ISTd, traveling under the 
name of Swinburne, and with so much seoreoy that the steam, 
er was in danger of being stopped by the authorities. All 
trouble, however, was avoided, when Mr. Stanley declared 
himself and made his intentions known. He took with him 
up the Congo three lieutenants, the engineer Neef, and a body 
of seventy men, all armed with the bebt modern rtflea and 
supplied wtlb the necessary tools for their work. The o.o 
of tbe river Is ■ suecesslon or rapids and waterfalls, and It 
could be rendered navigable only by the ereelion of not less 



BNOLAND AND BOBNEO. 

The opposition party lo England have been making sSetM 
attack upon the ministry because of a charter granted In !<& 
vember, leSt, to the North Borneo Company. Thla charlsi 
recently made the sobieot of an inquiry in the Housed 
Lords. It bai also received tbe severest strloturei fron ooa 
servative papers, the gist of whose charge is that !□ saneClm- 
lug Ibis charter, tbe Qladltone government ie countenanci^ij 
tbe policy of aggression, which it condemned so strongly wbea 
attempted by the other party. 

A few words about Borneo will make the true state •fill 
case plainer to our readers. 

Except Australia, Borneo Is the largest Island in the worli 

Is a fertile, well watered Island, very rich in natural pnr 
duotloDS, in mines of gold, silver and coal, in forests, well nlfb 
Inexhaustible snd of valuable woods. It waa first (^oloaLud 
by the Dutch and Fortuguese In IBSO. About tbe begincfii 
of tha seventeenth eentury, England sad Spain began to li; 
olatm to sovereignty over part of the country, and sundry si 
Jacent Islands, The claims ot these two latter nations bin 
come into collision at various times. In 1S61, the Spanish fiA- 
eniment, by virtue of a treaty extorted from one of tbe niLfn 
rulers, established a blockade In tbe Sooloo archipelago, siii 
refused to let English and German vessels go In. Tbii led U 
much discussion and argument, and, finally, was settled tr t 
protocol. In which Spain waved bar pretenslOBs, and cOD0e<- 
sions were given on both sides. But the eld troabtevu 
:ted again by Spain In 187S. The Sultan of the boolw 
Islands was Induced lo sign a treaty recognldng tbe Spsniik 
control of the Sooloo archipelago and its "depcndenelEi.* 
Spain and England did not And It easy to aeree as to nUit 
: dependencies were. The former country claimed uii<te 
them the entire northeast coast of Borneo. Etiglsad \rouII 
not admit the Justice of this claim. Just about this tine. Its 
iriglnator of the North Borneo Company appeared upon it* 
icene. This was a Mr. Alfred Dent. He and a few othtr n- 
terprlslng gentlemen, had obtained an assignment of all Ut 
rights of an American trading company, which bad sei'und 
Important oonceeslonB from the Sultan of Brunei, a port <( 
Borneo. Having abundant means at command, tbey purctiuil 
□ol only a Urge share of the Island, bot also <be loierdft 
rights of tbe settlers of Brunei and Sooloo. They thus btcia^ 
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owners of the whole north-east corner of Borneo, flrom Eim- 
msktB to Sibnco, with • coast line of 600 miles, and an area of 
^8,090 square miles, containing forests, rivers and seToral of 
^he finest natural harbors In the world. This territory has 
150,000 human beings, oyer whom these Bnglish gentlemen 
liave, by the terms of their pnrohase, power of life and death, 
and absolute right of property. They are empowered to coin 
inoney, impose customs or raise an army, at their desire. 
They immediately incorporated themselyes into a stoek com- 
pany, and secured from the English government a royal char- 
ter. Their procuring this charter was a matter of preference. 
Tliey might have ruled the country as absolute independent 
potentates. They might have placed It under the protection 
of any country, in Asia or Europe, but, being Englishmen, 
they preferred to retain their right of citizenship, and to do 
business under the protection of the Bnglish laws. The 
charge, imputing the grant of the charter to English greed of 
territory, is, therefore, unfounded. But It is impossible to say 
whether the transaction may not end in Bnglish rule of the 
country. All the colonial possessions of the crown in the 
£a8t Indies were, at first, held by a stock company. We are 
asflured by an Bnglish paper, however, that the provisions of 
the last charter are very much more carefully drawn up than 
those of the old East India company, and that the rapacity, 
cruelty and crime possible under that corporation cannot be 
perpetrated under this. 



THE FRENCH GONGOBDAT. 



The question of abolishing the concordat, that is, dissolving 
the connection between church and state in France, recently 
urged upon the assembly by M. Boysset, was lost through the 
adverse report of the committee to which it had been refer- 
red. The word concordat originally meant simply an agree- 
ment, but it has since come to signify a compact between the 
Pope and some government or sovereign, for the regulation of 
ecclesiastical matters with which both are concerned. The 
first French Goncordat was concluded in 1616, between Fran- 
cis I and Pope Leo X, and this continued in force until the 
French revolution. 

With the successful inauguration of the revolution, began 
a fierce struggle between the church and state in France. 

First, all titles were abolished, then all church property 
vras taken possession of by the state, and the clergy were no 
longer recognized as a social order. Finally, in 1796, it was 
proclaimed that the state would no longer recognize any form 
of religion, and would pay nothing more towards its support. 
The national church was formally abolished, and religious and 
civil interests were wholly separated. 

The connection was renewed, however, in 1801, by the cen- 
olusion of a new concordat, between Napoleon Bonaparte, as 
First Consul, and Pius VII. This gave much more authority 
to the state than the one previously overthrown, and in 1818, 
by imprisoning the Pope at Fontalnebleau, an even more lib- 
eral concordat was signed. When the empire was restored, 
this document was at first Ignored, but it still continued in 
force. In 1817, an attempt was made to form an amended 
concordat, but no material change was efiiscted In it. 

Under the concordat, the state holds a very important de- 
gree of control over church aflTairs. No edict of the pontiff can 
be received by the French church, or published, printed, or 
otherwise executed, without the authorization of the govern- 
ment; nor, without such authorization, can any papal messen- 
ger ezerelse on French soil or elsewhere, any function relative 
to the albirs of the Galilean Ghuroh. No eounoils, synods or 



other ecclesiastical assemblies can be held without the express 
permission of the government ; no bishops are allowed to ab- 
sent themselves from their dioceses without such permission, 
and all ecclesiastical dignitaries must pledge prisiary allegi- 
ance to the state. The state holds control of all property, and 
a specified part of the income from the same is used to pay the 
salaries of all church officials. 

The concordat has two classes of opponents: the Ultramon- 
tanes, who believe that the French church should be placed 
directly under tho control of the Vatican ; and the French 
Radicals, who think that the state should control all church 
affairs without any reference whatever to the pope. This 
movement to overthrow the compact has come from the Radi- 
cals, and it seems that a complete separation of church and 
state is not desired, but the more entire subserviency of the 
French charch to the state government. The main objection 
urged against the bilU by the friends of the concordat, claimed 
for that agreement the force of an international treaty, which 
cannot be abolished without the concurrence of both parties 
concerned in it. In reply to this, one member referred to the 
fact that the French concordat had been denounced by Pius 
IX. But the general disposition is to regard this document, 
not as an international treaty, but as a French law, dealing 
with French citizens only, and regulating the relations be- 
tween the state and that church which represents the relig- 
ious creed of the majority of the nation. 



WhAt la a concordat ? Whoa wu the preMnt French concordat elgncd f 
What are its chief proTieioni? What is the objei^i of Ite opponente ? 

9B. Qu.— What other countries have oonoordats with the Vattcaa ? 
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ANSWERS. 



87. The congressional funking privilege expired June 30, 
1878. The cause of its repeal was popular indignation at its 
abuse by unscrupulous congressmen. 

88. See vol. 1, p. 88. 

89. Unreservedly, if it takes the entire assets of the 
country. 

40. That Prussian railway management is efficient, all trav- ^ 
elers testify ; that it is profitable, is shown by an annual in- 
crease in net revenue produced. 

41. Prussian municipal government is more Independent, 

less subject to the central government, than that of either 
France or England. 

42. From four to eight centuries, by the Phrygflans, a race 
allied to the ancient Trojans, who were at the height of their 
wealth and prosperity about 800 B. G. 

48. These forests are merely thickets of dwarf trees and 
tai^gled undergrowth. Pines, cedars and larches grow there, 
but in this high latitude all vegetable growth is dwarfed. The 
Lens is navigable from May to October. 

44. There are legal restrictions on the ownership of land 
in Bussis, but these are virtually obsolete. Other restrictions 
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l»ve existed, but during the last twentj years have been 
generallj removed. There Is a legal discrimination between 
Jews and Busslans, but this is mainly the outgrowth of Jew- 
ish exclusiveness^and is regarded rather as a privilege than an 
imposition. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 



CHANCELLOBSVILE AND GETTYSBURG. By Gen. A. Double- 
day. OampaigBS of the avil War, VI. New York, Chai. Scribnek'* 
Sons. Price SI. 

The series of historical narratives, of which the book before 
us forms the sixth, will comprise twelve volumes, written at 
the request of the publishers by a number of « leading actors 
in and students of the great conflict of 1860.65." The purpose 
of the publishers, in projecting this series, was to supply thp 
very obvious need of a fall and authoritative military history 
of the civil war. The authors to prepare the narratives of the 
diflTerent campaigns, were carefully chosen, and every effort 
made to supply them with the necessary material in order that 
the^r work might be accurate in statement as well as vivid in 
expression. So far as announced, the series includes: The 
Outbreak of the Rebellion, by John 6. Nioolay ; From Ft. 
Henry to Corinth, by Hon. H. F. Force ; The Peninsula, by 
Gen. A. S. Webb; The Army Under Pope (reviewed in our 
last number), by John C, Ropes; The Antictam and Freder- 
icksburg, by Gen. F. W. Palerey, and the subject of the pres- 
ent review. The remaining sic volumes are in course of pre- 
paration, and will shortly appear. The series will be uniform 
in price as well as in general appearance, each 'volume con- 
taining some 260 duodecimo pages, neatly bound in blue cloth, 
and Illustrated by maps of the different battles. 



move, of course, but the sequel shows that he had counted 
well on its moral effect. Had ''StonewalP' Jackson, (TatsUy 
wounded at Chancellorsville,) been still at Lee's command, it 
is probable that the battle of Gettysburg would never have 
been fought. It was no part of the plan of invasion to cmsk 
the army of the Potomac, still less to attack it on ground of 
its own selection ; but, because of Lee's fear that his csoramn* 
nication would be cut, he turned aside to crush the opposing 
army, largely composed, as he thought, of raw troops. Hooka 
had been removed from command, and lCiUor<^Gtaneral Goorge 
C. Meade advanced to fill the vacancy. Of the wisdom of the 
change, we cannot judge, since the circumstances of the battle 
of Gettysburg were exceptional. The union army was well 
posted, in horse-shoe shape, and the rebels advancing in the 
form* of a crescent, attempted a concerted attack on three 
sieves at once. Doubleday sets it down as an axiom that aa 
«aAempt to overpower a central foree by converging oolmsos 
is almost always faUl to the assailants.'' That la, there is io 
1 »uch cases a lack of unity of action, which results in defoat if 
not in disaster. That such was the case at Gettysburg, there 
is no doubt, and the defeated army was only saved from disas- 
trous rout by the supineness of the victors. No purrait w» 
attempted, and Lee made good his retreat to bis base of sup- 
plies before Richmond* The victory at Gettysburg was a moat 
important one for the union forces, and was won by desperate 
fighting. The union loss, in killed, wounded and miBsing,was 
estlmatedat 28 186; that of the confederates at 22,718. Of 
confederate generals, there were six killed and six wounded; 
of union generals, four killed and twelve wounded. Migor- 
General Abner Doubleday, the author of the present work, 
commanded the First Corps during the three days'.battle, and 
his description of it has all the vividness of a perso^ial remnii- 
cence. 

ELEMENTS OF ORTHOEPY. By C. W. Larisoo, M . D. PabUahed 
by tUe author, Ringoes, New Jersey. Price H. 

This book contains the most essential facts and principles 
of the science of orthoepy compiled for use in the form of a 
text-book. It seems to have been printed by the author mainly 



_ . . . I for his own use, for he confesses that he hardly hopes that any 

In selecting authors, effort has evidently been made to ««-1 other teachers will be interested enough in the subject to teach 



sure general officers who commanded some part of the army 
In the campaign to be described. Something is lost in inter- 
est, if not in historical accuracy, by taking these exclusively 
from the federal army. There are two sides to a battle, natur- 
ally, and the public, getting beyond the temporary feeling 
excited by the war, will desire to view the matter from both 
sides. We confess to a desire to see the other side of the two 
campaigns here described. In both of these thei federal force 
outnumbered that of the confederates. Hooker, before Chan- 
cellorsville, had at least 115,000 to Lee's 60,000, and Meade at 
Gettysburg commanded ^2,000 men to his opi>onent's 78,500. 
That this difference in force was more than overbalanced by 
the difference in generalship, few critics will be disposed to 
deny; but, wherein this generalship was displayed is not plain 
t^ the non-military reader. Gen. Doubleday's observations 
are a great help to a proper understanding of the campaigns, 
but he is Inclfined to presume too much on the intelligence of 
his readers. Hooker, it is plain, might have made Chancel- 
lorsville a victory instead of a defeat, if he had arranged his 
army so as to have a more complete control of his troops. 
That is a very cheap kind of criticism, but it is about all the 
casual reader obtains ftrom the glimpse afforded htm of th^ 
campaign. 

The story of Gettysburg is better told. Lee's victory over 
Hooker prompted him to plan the invasion of the northern 
states, and leaving Richmond to protect itself, he started up 
the Bhenaadoah valley to raid Pennsylvania. It was a daring 



it. The diacritical marks showing the pronunciation of letters 
and syllables are used throughout the book ; part of these be- 
ing identical with those used by Webster's Dictionary, the 
others are part of a system invented by the author himselt 
The book is illustrated by diagrams which, to those who un- 
derstand them, are probably of value, but the casual observer 
finds it hard to even imagine what they mean. The introduc- 
tion of the work shows the utterance and hygiene of the vocal 
and respiratory organs, followed by calistbenic maneuveis^^ai 
exercising the same, phonic laughter, sobbing, etc. The rest of 
the book gives the principles and rules of orthoepy, together 
with many exercises on vowels and consonants. The use of 
. these will, no doubt, aid the young greatly in forming a dis- 
tinct articulation. 
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The latest mails from Australia report extraordinary heat 
and prolonged drought generally prevalent, to the heavy loss 
of farmers and stockraisers. Rumors of disturbances be- 
tween the English and Spanish eolonlsts are sent from 
Bornea 

KiDgTheebaw, of Burmah, has been indulging in another 
of his wholesale massacres of relatives and courtiers. That 
his royal highness is periodically insane there is no reason to 
doubt, but the patience of his subjects with his insane freaks 
is something marvelous. 

Affairs in Zululand are at a crisis ; the rivalry of the dif- 
fetent chiefs and their cruelty have caused numerous ap- 
peals to the British residents, who report great difficulty in 
preventing bloodshed John Dunn has gone to Natal to ask 
the mediation of Gov. Bulwer. England has refused to ap- 
: ppint '* sub residents'' in place of the native chiefs, saying 
that she does not wish to extend a protectorate to Zululand 

The king of Ashantee has declared war against the Gam- 
ans, and mustered an army of several thousand men. The 
Arabs in South Oran have again risen. On the 2fUh they 
gathered to the number of seven thousand, under Si Sliman, 
and routed a French surveying party. 

In Tunis; the French are disturbed by warlike rumors 
fn?m the Tripolitan border, but Germany hai? re^x'gnize'l tJhe 



French Tunisian protectorate, and thia should console them. 

In £/rypt, France is said to be intriguing for the deposi- 
Uon of Khedive Tewfik and the appointment of Halim 
Pasha. The new administration is making itself very offen- 
sive to Europeans. Arabi Bey, minister of war, represents 
the element most hostile to the European control, and his 
influence with the new ministry is supreme. Fifty or sixty 
of the Circassian-officer party have been convicted of conspi- 
ra<7 to assassinate Arabi Bey,and sentenced tojdeath or exile, 
Arabi is improving the opportunity to get rid of a number 
of his enemies. 

Prince Alexander of Bulgaria refused audience to the 
deputations petitioning for a restoration of the constitution. 
For some cause, not given, he has demanded the recall of the 
Russian consuls general Gen, Knylow, minister of wa^*, 
has resigned, and twenty-eight Russian officers have followed 
his example. 

In Russia, the anti Jewish feeling still produces riots, in 
spite of the precautions of the government The czar has 
ordered the immediate trial of the arrested rioters. In Eliza- 
bet hgrad Germans as well as Jews have suffered from the 
popular rage, and the impartial government hastens to dis- 
claim sympathy with anti German sentiment. To prevent a 
repetition of the Skobeleff affair, military officers are forbid- 
den to speak or write on military topics. The doughty 
Skobeleff, by the way. is dangerously ill. 

The Austria- Hungarian delegation met April 15, and were 
asked to give 23,732 000 florins to ^^ pacify'' the insurgent 
provinces. The president of the Austrian chamber expressed 
hope that the war was over and the provinces in a fair way 
to be peacefully incorporated in the empire. Count Andrassy, 
in the Hungarian chamber, did not take so rosy a view; in 
fact, he attacked the ggvt mment policy toward the Bosnians 
in the most savage manner. The appropriation was passed, 
however. News comes from Cettioje that sixty Crivoscians 
attacked a band of Austrians on the 25th, killing several 
This, iu spite of the reported subjugation of the district, 
and a consequent offer of complete amnesty. 

1'he German Reichstag met on the 27 th. Italian affairs 
are quiet, and Spain is disturbed only by economi') questions. 

England is occupied with her everlasting Irish stew, and 
occasionally serves us with statistical tidbits, such as that 
there were five hundred and eleven ^ suspects '' imprisoned 
April I, or that the Irish agrarian outrages during March 
numbered five hundred and thirty-one. 

The French Cabinet council has approved the scheme for 
digging a canal from the Gu^f of Gabes to the Sahara. The 
estimated cost is sixty- five million francs. Do Lesseps is in- 
terested in this scheme as ho is also in that of the Gnrinth 
Canal Co. In spite of his age, M. de Lesseps loses none of 
his energy, and says he expects to live to open the Panama 
canal in 1888. Some one (Blaine?) has started the rumot 
that M. Roustan, the new minister to Washington, ^ will 
follow on the Panama canal question a polii^ of intrigue simi- 
lar to that followed by him in Tunis." 

Peace between Bolivia and Chili is definitely concluded. 
Gen. Comancho has been appointed minister from Bolivia to 
CbiH, and Ghili hap liberated her Bolivian prisoners of :pai. 
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Three thousand of lihe Chilian army of ooonpation in Pern 
are down with fever. The Chilians abo express themselves 
disappointed with the mineral resouroes of the oonqaered 
district. 

War IS impending between Brazil and Uraguay, on aooount 
of the maltreatment of Brazilians at Montevideo. 

The Canadian parliament voted down, April 2dd, by a vote 
of 101 to 58, a resolution asking for complete commercial 
independence. The resolution was considered disloyal to 
the crown, both in tone and temper. 

Congress has passed a new bill to suspend Chinese imi- 
gration, this time for ten years. A certificate system is sub- 
stituted for the passport system of the former bill, and other 
changes are made to suit the president's views. The meas- 
ure passad the house by a vote of 201 to 73, and by the 
senate by a vote of 32 to 15. 

On the 18th, the president sent two messages to congress, 
one asking that body's views with regard to the "peace con- 
gress " invitation extended to all American nations, and the 
other asking that the appropriation for Mississippi river le- 
vees be doubled. On the 26th the senate passed the bill ap- 
propriating six millions for this purpose. 

On the 20th the house voted to exclude both George Q. 
Cannon and A. G. Campbell, contestants for the seat of dele- 
gate from Utah. Cannon's election was conceded, but he was 
pronounced ineligible. On the 29th, the house unseated 
Jas. B. Chalmers, of Mississippi and admitted his contest- 
ant, J, B. Lynch. 

The chief appointments for the fortnight are those of ex- 
Attorney General Taft, as minister to the Netherlands; Nich- 
olas Eish, as minister to Belgium, and Gen. Adam Badeau, 
as consul general at Havana. 

SoMe comment was aroused by the escape, on the 18th, 
of Capt. Howgate, who has been confined in the Washington 
jail under charge of misappropriating government money 
while disbursing office in the signal ser^ce, also by the enor- 
mous damages (one hundred thousand dollars) awarded in the 
case of Hallet Kilboume vs. ex-Sergeant-at-arms Thomps<m. 
Ejlboume was a witness in the house investigation of the real 
estate pool in Washington, in 1876, was committed for con- 
tempt and confined by the sergeant-at^rms, whom he after- 
ward sued for false imprisonment. The jury were on his 
nde, but the judge set aside the award of damages as exces- 
sive. 

An Apache outbreak has occurred in Arizona, but the dis- 
patehes are very contradictory, so that we can scarcely gauge 
dther the cause of the diiturbance or the amount of the dep- 
redations committed. 



be revised and set aside." This decision still ISAvei the im 
ident empowered to pardon Gen. Porter, and thus relieT«bbt 
of his disqualification to hold office, and also to reooDmoa 
the legislation necessary to nt^thsTj Porter's claim for jutiMJ 
This, Gen. Porter, in a ftrank, manly letter, setting forth di 
grounds of his appeal, respectfully petitions the prendnt 
to do. 



Mfim' 



Thb president has informed Gen. Fitz John Porter, In an- 
swer to his petition for relief from the sentence of th^ court 
martial^ that it is beyond his power to do anything in the 
case. This action is based on an opinion by Attorney General 
Brewster, which received the unanimous concurrence of the 
cabinet. In conformity with the opinion of President Hayes' 
cabinet, and also* with a decision of the supreme court, Kr. 
Brewster holds that <<where the sentence of a legally consti- 
tuted court martial,in a case within its jurisdiction, has been 
approved by the reviewing authority and carried into execu- 
tion, it cannot afterward, under the present state of the law, 



Both houses of the Illinois legislature have passed a 
ceding to the United States government the Illinois and )( 
igan canal. The act is, however, to be submitted for the 
proval of the people at the next state election. The condi 
of the grant is, that congress shall enlarge the canal and 
tain it as a national waterway, so that it really calls 
congressional appropriation, and may, therefore, not be 
cepted. Still, the tolls on a ship canal from the lakes t& 
Mississippi, would (tmish a ftind to recompense the go 
ment for any present outlay. 



fa 



It was announoed,April 16, that the well-known NewTt 
dry goods firm of A. T. Stewart A Co., had determined toi 
continue business in both the sale and manufacture of 
goods. The firm have, it is said, been losing instead of 
money since A. T. Stewart's death. The most plausible 
for this is, that Judge Hilton has not proved competest 
manage a great mercantile business, but many ascribe 
failure to the loss of Jew custom, caused by Judge Hill 
order excluding the race from his hotel at Saratoga. Thiil 
planation the Naii&n. discredits, but thinks that the Jevtl 
vor the rumor. «The Jews could hardly be exx>eoted to 
the opportunity afforded by such a striking event as the 
pearance of Stewart's, to exaggerate their importance in i 
social economy of the city." The Jews, however, should 
too politic to start such a rumor. Christians in all ages! 
been all too ready to ascribe calamities to the hostility of 
Jews, and no degree of justification of the Israelites will] 
vent attempted reprisals. 



For the third time within a fortnight, the literary 
called upon to mourn the loss of a veteran author. At 
cord, Mass., at 9 p. m. of April 27, Ralph Waldo £ 
poet and transcendental philosopher, died of acute poi 
nia, brought on, it is said, by a cold taken at Longfellow's 
eral. Emerson isfbest known as the author of nunii 
essays, which are, however, more talked about than read, 
more admired than understood. His terse, epigranumatic 
and his ultra-logical course of reasoning raised his 
rather above popular comprehension. Some of his 
popular favorites, yet even these are not free from m 
His poem, «Brahma/' beginning «If the red slayer 
slays/' coming at a time when people were unfamiliar 
the doctrines of Buddhism, was ridiculed as an e 
Emerson was bom in Boston, in 1808, of an old New Engl^ 
family, which had for eight generations been repreeentedi 
ministers. Naturally, he drifted into the ministry, and 4 
a Unitarian pulpit from 1826 to 1831. Leaving the minisl 
from conscientious scruples, he entered upon a literary otM 

WbattsPresident Arthur's decision in the Fitz John Porter case. m|| 
what IB it based? \ 



Uow has the Illinois ft Michigan Canal been ceded to the go^eraiBeat? 
What is said of the failures of A. T. Stewart * Co.? 
What is said of the late Mr,;Emerson and hie wrlUngs P 
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bat always retained bie ministerial cast of mind. Whether as 
tmyist or lecturer, his life was deyoted to the enunciation of 
moral truth, and his methods were intuitive rather than 
logical. 



Thk prosecution of the persons charged with yiolating the 
election laws in the federal elections in South Carolina, has 
leansed great excitement in that state, and elicited no little 
IKMnment from the northern press. The South Carolinians can 
iearcely be opposed to the laws sought to be enforced, as these 
ire (for the most part) state enactments, but they are certain- 
ly opposed to conviction in these particular cases ; and there 
lure said to be one hundred of them. The letters of Attorney, 
fieneral Brewster to Dallas Sanders, assistant district attor- 
•ey of the United States, at Charleston, S. C, urging the 
prosecution of the election cases, were fiercely resented ; to 
Ihe extent, it was predicted, of rendering a verdict of guilty 
impossible. In that state, juries are drawn from both parties 
a equal numbers, and the fact that the feeling of the Demo- 
■ats was roused against the administration would, it was 
koughty ensure a disagreement of the Jury. Despite this 
frediction, the jury in the first cases found the managers of 
ipetioti in Acton Precinct,Bichland Co., guilty of obstructing 
m supervisor of elections in the performance of his duty of 
j^ing whether the ballot box was empty before the voting, — 
It acquitted them on the other charge of stufling the box 
tth bogus ballots. Two of the jury afterward repented and 
id they had signed the verdict <« under a misapprehension, 
id under stress of bodily pain,'' but the court ruled that this 
ypwal came too late. 

# 

i 

?, OK hia testimony before the investigating committee, April 
;;fc Shipherd gave an account of an interview with Mr.Blaine, 
1^ fwhich the secretary confided the information that there are 
i{.|Hous ways of giving and of interpreting diplomatic instruc- 
ts; that «a trained diplomat will read between the lines, 
Id sometimes he will read on the margin.'* Pondering on this 
|rk saying, Shipherd consulted W. H. Hurlbert, editor of the 
T. IVorld, who explained matters by saying that he had 
seen and handled a despatch from Blaine to Hurlbut on 
margin of which was penciled the words, «Go In, Steve," 
««Go it, Steve." This was taken to mean that there was a 
et understanding between the secretary and minister that 
not appear in the oflicial papers. But Mr. Hurlbert, who, 
pite their differences of orthographical and political opin- 
) cherishes a high opinion of his brother Stephen, came be- 
the committee and denied Shipherd's story in toto. Fur- 
, Mr. Blaine, troubled by Shipherd's reflections on his 
cter, asked to be heard before the committee. Being 
moned for April 24, he gave his side of the story, denying 
Shipherd's statements in some respects, and qualifying 
in others. The story of the marginal annotation he said 
pure fiction, as was also the statement that Shipherd had 
-^n^wn him the letter to Hurlbut, offering a $250,000 interest 
' ^fthe Peruvian Company. He produced letters from Bout- 
in-' 111, Bvarts, Robertson, Cragin and others, in proof that 
^-' Ipherd had perjured himself in his testimony concerning 
>C' em, and did not conceal his opinion that the portly and 
^tious ex-parson was as parsimonious of the truth as he was 
IT y iidigal of veracity. In fact, Shipherd's reputation for ve- 
rity seems as far below par as the stock of his Peruvian 
. mpany, and the public is quite prepared to credit the ru- 
^ r that he bofight his billion dollar Cochet claim for |14. 
^ng Mr. Blaine before them, the committee proceeded to 
|anine him on irrelevant points, and to call forth statements 
«<' Urelv beside the question at issue. The scene, thouerh hiirh. 
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ly interesting, would have fitted better an « interpellation of 
the ministry," such as occur under responsible governments. 
In such case, however, a secretary would scarcely have shown 
Mr. Blaine's desire to segregate himself from the administra- 
tion, and, in a manner, defend his own reputation at the ex- 
pense of his chiers. 



Some time since. Speaker Keifer removed one congression- 
al stenographer, Mr. Hayes, "for cause," according to law,but 
declined to say what the cause was, and keeps it to this hour 
buried in his own breast. The new man, Mr. Dawson, would 
have been an excellent appointment but for his inability to 
to report; an embarrassing fact which came out at the Ship- 
herd investigation. Thereupon, the speaker began to remove 
for cause again, and everybody expected that he would re- 
move Dawson for the greatest cause of all ; but, instead of 
this, he removed Hayes' former colleague, Devine, also, like 
Hayes, an excellent reporter. The alleged cause here is that 
Devine had fomented discontent with Hayes' removal, and had 
shammed sickness in order to make the strain on Dawson all 
the more severe,and bring out his incompetency in a more start- 
ling manner. In Devine's place, the speaker has appointed 
one Tyson, who is said to be a competent reporter, but then 
the speaker evidently considers ability to report only a small 
part of a reporter's business, and may one day remove Tyson 
for cause. Tyson was once Mr. Robeson's private secretary, 
and this was, perhaps, the cause of his appointment, and cu- 
riously enough would also be a capital cause for his dismissal. 
The necessity of producing cause has always hitherto been a 
serious impediment in the way of removal, and has been sup- 
posed to be a protection to efiiciency ; but this is because it 
has been supposed necessary to reveal what the cause was. 
Speaker Heifer's plan of keeping the cause secret, however, 
gets rid of all this, and would enable him to remove a man 
because the moon was at the full, or because he himself had 
been up late the previous night. The question of most inter- 
est to the public, however, is. What will be the effect of all 
this on the corps of congressional reporters, which has hither- 
to been, perhaps, the most ei&cient in the world ? — N» Y* Na- 
tiofu 



INDIAN WAR IN ARIZONA. 



April 19, the Arizona despatches warned us that several 
bands of Apaches had left the San Carlos reservation pre- 
sumptively to go upon the war path. Since then every day 
has brought new reports of depredations committed by these 
or other Apaches, indicating, apparently, a general outbreak. 
Chief Laoo headed the band, chiefly of Warm Spring Indians, 
and containing about forty warriors and thirty women and 
children. These were joined by forty-three other Apaches 
(Chiricahuas) who had already begun the war by massacreing 
ten persons at a sheep camp near Eagle Creek, Colo. Forsythe 
with five companies of cavalry was sent by special train from 
Sepan, N. M., to head off the marauders at Stein's Pass. Ru- 
mors were rife that chiefs Geronimo and Nana, with a band of 
renegades from the Mescalero Apaches in New Mexico, had 
joined the raiders, but this rei>ort is unconfirmed. A fight 
occurred with the troops at Lordsburg on the 24th, without 
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deoittive i'e(*ulici,ftDd tbe t»iiuie Uay the Indians raided a camp 
near GualleyKvllle, and killed several whites. The general 
coarse of the raid is toward the Mexican Hop, and the pursu- 
ing forces seem able neither to overtake them nor to prevent 
their devastating the country. The citizens of Tucson, A.T., 
telegraphed on the 25th, a bitter complaint that 100 pioneers 
had been «murdered in cold blood by Apaches, whom a cruel 
and mistaken policy permits to survive their crimes." The 
fact that the wanton massacre of 300 friendly Apaches at Ft. 
Qrant in 1871, was projected at Tucson, and carried out by 
the aid of its citizens, shows their view of the proper settle- 
ment of the Apache question. 

The San Carlos (Arizona Ter.) reservation contains ten 
tribes of Apacbes, estimated to number 4,678. The cause of 
the outbreak, — apart from the agitation by emissaries 
from Nana's band — is found in the dispute concerning the 
.coal-Dearing lands fotlnd on the reservation. The scarcity of 
wood in the territory renders these lands very valuable, and 
movement has been made to separate them from the reserva- 
tion. To this the Indians would not agree, though they offered 
to lease the mines for a cash royalty. The reservation has 
been reduced in size five times within ten years, and though 
'it contains 250,000 acres, they claim that the tillable portion 
is not more than 1^600 acres. Other land was offered in ex- 
change for their coal, but refused, whereupon they were 
threatened (without authority) with removal to the Indian 
Territory. This seems to have greatly excited them ; they 
declared that the army might be able to carry the women and 
children to the Indian Territory, but the warriors would die 
first. The authorities seem to have taken no note of the feeling 
aroused, for the outbreak came as a surprise. 



NORTH AMERICAN TORNADOES. 



The signal bureau has given to the public a summary of a 
paper, now in the press, on the subject of tornadoes. The pub- 
lication is very opportune, for seldom have tornadoes been so 
numerous or so destructive in the spring of the year. A tor- 
nado swept away the larger portion of Brown ville. Mo., April 
18, billing seven men and wounding many others. Another 
struck Carrolton, La., the same day, causing $80,000 damage, 
and injuring fifteen persons. Two others struck Mt. Vernon 
and LIgonier Valley, Pa., on the 10th and 20th respectively; 
and on the 22d, two others devastated Cairo, 111., and Monti- 
cello, Miss., doing $80,000 damage in the first place, and kill. 
ing fifteen and wounding thirty in the second. Wil jiington, 
N. C, Bibb Co., Ga., and Dallas Co., Ala., also report dcbtruc- 
tlve hurricanes. The examination of 600 tornadoes, covering 
a period of eighty-seven years, and the area of the whole 
country, shows tbat these storms occur most frequently in 
summer, and in the month of June. April has sufl'ered more 
than July, and May and September than August,which shows 
Uiat it is not high temperature, but relatively high tempera- 
ture, that ^breeds weather." Kansas has witnessed sixty- 
two such storms in twenty-two years; Illinois fifty-four in 
twenty-seven years, and Indiana twenty-Keven, and Georgia 
sixty-three, in the same period. West of Kansas the country 
has been almost free from them, and Indian Territory has seen 
but one during nearly a century. There is, naturally, less 
mystery conceining the manner in which the tornado destroys 
than concerning the method and cau^e of its own formation. 
Like all winds, it is cyclonic, t'.^., circular, in Its motion, but 
unlike otbers, instead of covering a broad expanse of country 
it moves like an Inverted aerial whirlpool with an average 
diameter of 1,085 feet. This maelstrom moves forward at the 
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the vortex whirling at the average rate of 992 miles, aDd 
sometimes attaining the velocity of 800 miles an boar. Thm 
motion of the i«torm i!» from west to east, swaying to north 
and south in an unaccountable manner. In the event of a 
sudden change, the observer who is east or southeast, should 
move quickly to the south ; if northeast, to the north. If Tery 
near, he should run east, bearing to the south. The caasa of 
the cyclone, like the cause of the whirlpool, is the disappear- 
ance of matter from its center. When the rarefieation and 
consequent rising of air extends over a wide area, the air 
moves in a vast vortex, growing less and less dense as It ap- 
proaches the center. ^<(Stand with your back to the wind, 
and the barometer will be lower on your left hand than 
your right.'' That ii), north of the equator; south, the 
verse is the case. The easterly motion of cjclooes is 
explained partly by the revolution of the earth, and partly by 
other sir currents, but why the vortex of a tornado should 
be so circumscribed — why rarefied air should suddenly shoot 
up in one spot at a velocity of 800 miles sn hour, drawing in 
the surrounding atmonphere, which is, apparently, unable to 
force its way up elsewhere, is one of those things that science 
has yet to make plain. 



^broad, 



Thk wedding of Prince Leopold, of England, to the Prin- 
cess Helen of Waldeck, took place at Windsor, April 27. The 
marriage was celebrated with great pomp, but,all things con- 
sid«>red, was scarcely as exalted an affair as the wedding of 
the Crown Prince Michael of Abyssinia, with the Prinoess 
Maria of 8hoa, which took place in Ankobar some weeks since. 
Tiie society reports from Troglodytica are transmitted quits 
leisurely, but they come laden with the account of a fort- 
night's festivities. Possibly the most notable statement is 
that the Psincess wore, during the ceremony, a massive gold 
crown,— the heirloom of her family — adorned with twelve 
large rubies, which were once the property of King Solomon. 
Since King Menelik of Shoa claims descent in an anbroken 
line from the Queen of Sheba, he can easily account for his 
possession of the Jewish crown jewels, and we, howe'er we>j 
may «< smile at his claims of long descent," must readily con-^ 
cede his claim to the proverbial cake. 



News was received from Irkutsk, April 18, that Special 
Commissioner Jackfon, sent in search of the Jeannetto survi- 
vors, met, at Aldan river, W. H. Gilder, the correspondent of 
the N.Y. Ilerald.OTi board the United States ship Bodgers. The 
Rodgors Sailed from San Francisco last June, under oonamanc 
of Lieut. Berry, in search of the Jeannette, bat was bumrdl 
and sunk, Gilder says, off the Siberian coa^t. Berry and hlsl 
crew landed, and are now at Tiapka, near Cape Serdae,whitb>| 
er a ship should be sent to rescue them as soon as poealble* 
Gilder had made a journey of some 1,500 miles, via Kisho^ 
Kolym&k, by the assistance of the natives, who consist fif 
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Tcliucktcbi,JakahlreB and J«kuU. AKusaian courier brought 
Idm frtMD Nithne-Kolymik to the Lena. The country trayersed 
la amoDg the most desolate or inhabited lands. Wrangefl de- 
scribes the climate as intolerably rigorous, the average tem- 
perature of the whole year being but 14 degrees above zero. 
Ice In the Kolymsk river lasts from September to June. The 
inbabiunts live by hunting and fishing, and gathering furs. In 
spite of their disadvantages, they pay a heavy tax, both in 
fars and money, to the Russian government, which maintains 
a garrison at Nishne-Kolymsk. The crew of the Bodgers has 
been more fortunate than than that of the Jeannette in reach- 
ing the native villages. Hope for De Long is well nigh aban- 
doned, since all agree that game is too scarce in the Lena val- 
ley in winter to furnish food to the party. 



Ei>MOND O'DOMOVAN, the press correspondent, for some 
time the captive guest of the Tekke Turcomans, recently 
gave to the English Royal Geographical Society an account of 
his journey to Merv, and of his observations and experience 
while there. It is u.«oiil to call Goek Tepe and Merv oases 
in a desert, but the term desert does not imply sand. Turk- 
Istau is, (as far as he could see) an alluvial plain, needing only 
irrigation to render it extremely fertile. This irrigation is 
supplied by the inhabitants of Merv, which is not, as gener- 
ally supposed, a city, but a district inhabited by a half million 
Tekkes. The central point, called Eala Ksushid Khan, was 
formed, in anticipation of the Russian advance, into an im- 
mense fortress over a mile and three quarters in length, by 
three quarters of a mile in width. This was defended by an 
earthen rampart forty feet high. This, however, could only 
defend the people, leaving their fields, and also their great 
dam at Benti on the Tadjend river, — on which their supply 
of water for irrigation depended — at the mercy of the inva- 
ders. Hearing of the Bnglish army at Kandahar, and expect- 
ing it to advance to Herat, the Tekkes welcomed O'Donovan, 
and even diplomatically appointed him one of the triumvir- 
ate of khans, doubtless hoping thereby to obtain English sup- 
port against the Russians. Supposing Russia to meditate the 
seizure of Herat, the advance would not necessarily be 
through Merv, though the Turcomans must, of course, be 
pledged to neutrality. Still, since Merv represented to the 
Central Asian mind all that was unconquerable, its conquest 
might be advisable as a political stroke. 



On the 20th Inst, died Charles Robert Darwin at the age 
of 73 years. Tliis most remarkable man was himHclf an in- 
stance of the principle of heredity, in which he was so 
firm a believer. Both his father and grandfather were scien- 
tists and Fellows of the Royal Society. His natural grand- 
father, Erasmus Darwin, was a poet of coubiderabie note, and 
his maternal grandsire was Joslah Wedgwood, manufacturer 
of the earthenware which bears his name, and a Fellow of the 
Boyal Society by virtue of his artistic talent. After graduat- 
ing at Cambridge, be accompanied the exploring expedition 
of the ship Beagle, as naturalist and geologist. Three years 
spent in the survey of South America, and in the circumnav- 
igation of the globe, enabled him to make observations and 
gather material that he afterward utilized well. His Journal 
of the voyage and his first three works on the geology of vol- 
eanic and coral islands, made him a name. His next work of 
note WAS the celebrated Origin of Species by Means of Natur- 
al Sel* ction, published in 1S59. This book, though it did not 
originate the theory of evolution, first gave that theory im- 
portance. As an indication of the attention the work recelv- 

t^ the catalogue (Spengel, Berlin), of liter- 



ature on the Darwinian theory, gives thirty-six octavo pages 
of titles of books and the names of 312 authors. His after 
writings were a voluminous extension of the same topic. His 
Descent of Man,— in which he inferred that man is descended 
from a hairy quadruped, furnished with a tail and pointed 
ears, and probably arboreal in its habits — received the most 
popular notice. His ability may be Judged by the impress he 
has left on the thought of the age. 



Thk governor of Pedola,ln West Russia, reports anti-Jew- 
ish disturbances in BalU, April 11th, which the troops were 
atfirst unable to subdue; and a bimllar frenzy broke out at 
Letishev on the following day. During the Easter holidays 
the streets of Odessa were patrolled with troops, And that 
city is full of Jews seeicins; to emigrate. Lawrence, the agent 
for the colonization of Palestine— the modern Moses— has also 
made arrangements to transport 12,000 Russian Jews to Amer- 
ica. If the Jews could bear to become an agricultural people, 
the colonization of Palestine would be a blessing to the race. 
A Jewish nation is necessary to protect the Jewish people,and 
in the approaching dissolution of the Turkish empire, such a 
nationality could be formed. Thus it makes a great dlflbrence 
in the policy of the Russian government toward its Moslem 
subjects that Persia and Turkey are near neighbors, ready to 
sympathize with and assist in any insurrection. Apropos of 
this subject, the Century gives us its promised answer to 
Mme. Ragozin's article. The author is Mi«s Emma Lazarus,a 
vigorous writer, but by no means adequate to the emergency. 
She congratulates herself that the protests of all Christendom 
against Russian atrocities « happily renders unnecessary any 
denunciation on the part of a Jewess." This is true; the 
case is past the stage of denunciation. The conduct of the 
Russian rioters is so utterly Indefensible that it is unnecessary 
to express even censure. But the people want to know some- 
thing about it ; they are not content to account for the riots ex- 
tending through the wholeof Southern Russla,simply by saying 
that Russians are bad. The perseqition of the Jews does not 
seem to be upon religious grounds; what then is the cause? 
Mme. Ragozin gives a number of causes, all of which Miss 
Lazarus denies, except the fact that the Russians hate the 
Jews. This hatred is (she implies) not only inexcusable but 
Inexplicable. What is inexplicable is that the Russian Jews 
seemed to have acquired every element of prosperity but 
friends. Should the czar, in imitation of Ahasuerus, issue a 
decree, authorizing the Jews and their friends to band to- 
gether to resist their oppressors, it would, apparently, only 
lead to the extermination of the Jews. Miss Lazarus has 
picked many flaws in Mme. Ragozin's paper, and otherwise 
written an able editorial on it, but, aside from her defective 
method, she is not a Russian, and does not speak from ex- 
perience. 

THE STORY OF THE FRENCH PANIC. 



In the May AUanticy J. L. Laughlin gives a very readable, 
as well as a very instructive, account of the recent French 
panic. This crisis was the natural result of stock speculation, 
and had little to do with legitimate commerce. Many people 
understand banking, but have a very hazy conception of the 
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metbodH emplujed In brokiog, or at taut In stock- broking, 
which ii decidedly different from groin or reul eeCate ez- 
ebange. 

To iuch, the hUtorr or the Union QeneraU will be moBt 
praSuble. Daring the put two jears, the Pirli mono; mar- 
ket had been ununiall; '>easj," that is, there had been an ud- 
iiiual amount of money seeking inteBtaient; aad lience many 
new enterpriBes vrere projected, chleQy in tbe form of Htock 
companies. Among these was tbe Union Geucr&le, a new 
banking Louse, projected by M. Bon ton x, and Bulicltlng the 
patronage of Koman CBtholics and Frencb Legitimists espec- 
ially. Having Inaplred tbe necessary contldence lu bis scheme, 
he "placed" lis stock. According to cuatom, (he BubsoritierH 
were not asked to pay tbe mil value of their ihai .s at once, 
but to settle for them by Instalments. Many, doubtless, pur- 
chased on speculation, truetlng that the stock would go up 
ftnd thus enable tbem to sell at a profit. Thus the Union 
Qenerale company was Tarmed with much money and more 
vftdit, having good names on Its list of stock hold cjb. Instead 
of entering on the discount und loun buslnesH, tbe bank began 
a career of pure stock jobbing. First, tbe atocb uf tbe com- 
pany was to be raieed. Tills was done by buying In all tbe 
•took that was offered for sale, snd contracting for more, thus 
forcing up the price. Dealing In other stocks, the ))ank bought 
largely ot new and speculative etocks, paying, of course, on 
the custuiuury margin, and naing its credit and influence 
work off tUese stocks, at an advance, on tbe general publi 
Working In tbis way, the company seemed tu lie making 
money, and by skillful management, its shares wire raised i 
value enorniously. Its capital stock was IncreaKfd from or 
hundred miUloit francs to one hundred and lifty mlltion 
This does not Imply Ibat more money waa invesltd, but thi 
more certihcates of slock were printed, signed and distrib- 
uted among the stockholders, an ostentatious way of assuring 
the public that tbe concern was making money. 

Up to tbe ITtb of last January, everything seemed prosper. 
0U9, and tbe market was good for etocks or all kinds. Then 
some holders begau to sell, and tbis depressed the market. To 
offset thU, Bpeculatlre companies, like tbe Unbm Qenerale, 
bongbt largely of tbe stocks they were interetteit In. Still the 
sales continued, for speculators began to feel a d<:sire to real- 
ize on their stocks, and see who could sell first, and prices fell 
enormously. Tbe Union Qenerale lost heavily ou its specula. 
tiona, and trying to protect its own stock (by liiyingln) lost 
still more- Then Its credit tailed, and the sto^k fell from 
' !,1JB0 rrnncs on Jan. IS, to 32S francs on Feb. 10. Every effort 
waa made to save it; tbe Paris banks loaned flrti en millions, 
and offered la join the Vienna banks in a loan ol twenty mll- 
liona more, but, despite the favor shown M. Boiitoux at tbe 
Austrian court, Vienna refused to co-operate, and the Union 
Qenerale suspended Feb.SSth. 

One cause of tbe bank's weakness, lay in. the fact that In 
"working; off" stock, it had loaned much to ouuide brokers, 
whom tbe panic rendered insolvent. On the Pu i is exchange, 
we have the Bank of France, under control of tlie state ; the 
Haute Banque, a circle of private banks of undoubted stand- 
ing (such ua ICothschtlds') ; a legally authorized l.oard of sixty 
brokers, called tbe Parquel,iO dUtlnguisb it from the Coulisse, 
or outside unorganized brokers. Various membert of the 
Coulisse owed large sums to the suspended bank, but tbeie 
were tliemselves In a state of suspension, and bii\ ingno recog- 
nized organization, received no help from tho>c within the 
ring. Tbe Bank of France and the Haute Itunque came 
promptly to tbe rescue of tbe Parquet, but left the Conllsae 
to its fate. Settlements, which in New York are made every 
month, take place In Paris only at the middle and cloae of each 
year. This gave the involved brokers alonger time to straight- 
out their alTaln, bat in spite of ibis, numerous failures oc- 



lurred. These were, however, individual; the thre« i 
supports of tbe bourse were unshaken— though the Parquet 
acknojvledged a loss ot forty million francs— and, barrinf 

rvi feeling of sobriety, the stock exchange goes on mucb 
the same us ever. 



THE COLONY OF NATAL. 

Tbe colonies and dependencies of Great Britain enbrice 
ibout one seventh of tbe Und surface of tbe globe, and bparly 
I fourth of Its population. The American revolution it.>ubt- 
lesa deprived England of the "brightest jewel of her crown," 
but the loea affected the brilliancy rather than tbe maarive- 
Ihe crown jswelry. It should also be Interesting to 
have spent our first century in con grata latlng our- 
selves that we were no longer " the footstool of tbe throne," 
consider bow other dependencies of England have fared- 
me Interesting papers, recently lasued frcsn the oolonial 
office, call our attention to Natal, a state on the soutbeast 
of Africa, containing an area of 1B,TC0 square mtlea, and 
a population, lacludtng negroes, of some 3BO,000. Tbe British 
)lonial posaeaalons are classified as (t) crown colonte* in 
hich the crown has the entire control of legislation, while 
tbe adminlatratiou Ik carried on by public offlcert under ths 
control of the home government; (!) colonies possessing re- 
presentative inatitutiona, in which the crown baa no more 
to on icgislatian, but tbe borne government retains 
tbe control of the public otSuers; and (3) colonies poaseasing 
ponslblc governments (ministers), In which the crown has 
ly a veto on legislation and the borne govornment has ne 
itrol over any public officer, except its reprDsentatlTC." 
This repreaentatlve is called governor, president or adminis- 
trator, apparently aa tbe colonial ofllce chooses. For inatanoe, 
Natal, a colony of tbe second class, was governed from 18IMI V> 
1S79 by a lieutenant governor; then it was allowed a goveni- 
or, Qena. Colley und Wood ruling under that title. Then ap- 
parently by tbe simple flat of tbe colonial office (the macfalB- 
ery whereof is something of a mystery to us) the title of Kfc 
tal's chief magistrate was changed to lieuteni-nt-govprnor. 
and W. J.Sendall was appointed to the place. Tbe legislaiist 
council of the colony remonstrated; they wanted a more ex- 
perienced, a more aristocratic ruler, with the title of govern- 
or, and offered to make up tbe differenoe In salary. The prayer 
was granted, and liir Henry Krnest Bulwer, K. C. M. G., gov. 
ernor of the Windward lales, returned to be governor of tbe 
colony which be Lad ruled as iisutenant governor from \i"t 
to tbe the close of liSTO. 

Parliament does not seem to have been consulted in thes^ 
changes, and now that Natal asks for new changes, no refer- 
ence Is made to parliament. Natal now petitions for a re)<poE- 
sible ministry, to have full control of her government sn^j 
ofllcers, except, of course, tbe governor. Lord Kimberlr;. 
secretary of state for tbe colonies, replies by pointing onl 
objections and dlfilcultles In the way of such a change. One i 
of these is that responsible government in Natal Implies tbe 
placing of a native population of over 300,000 under tbe sole 
control of some 2Ii,000 European settlers. Moreover, her 
majesty's government think thatan Independent colonysbouldl 
undertake tbe complete defense of its borders, and this Natal 
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bM hitberto been anwiUing to do. BeaideB her Urge native 
popaUtion, Natal has Zululand— now in a disturbed condition 
—for a neight>or, and she ia warned in advance that if an inde- 
pendent government ie attempted, the imperial troops would 
not be left either to do police duty or defend the frontiers. If 
however, a new election should show that the people of Natal 
are anxious to assume the responsibility, her miO®>^7'8 govern- 
ment vrill not longer oppose their wishes. The governor is, 
therefore. Instructed to take an early opportunity of dissolv- 
ing the legislative council, in order to take the sense of the 
people on this question. 

At present, Natal has a legislative and an executive coun- 
eil. The former is composed of thirteen official members and 
fifteen representatives of the counties and boroughs ; the lat- 
ter comprises the chief justice, the general of the army, the 
colonial secretary, treasurer, attorney general, and secretary 
for native affairs, and also two members nominated by the 
governor trom. among the elective members of the legislature. 
In case the proposed change is made, and the people select 
their executive officers as well as their legislative, a senate or 
upper house will be required as a check to hasty legislation. 
The colony can then present more claims to state sovereignty 
than one of the states of our union. Its governor is appoint- 
ed, to be sure, but except for his veto, he is but the president 
of the executive council. Certain constitutional limitations 
are imposed, but beyond this, there is little or no imperial 
legislation or interference. Even the question of free trade is 
left to loeal option. Moreover, as we see, native affairs, cor- 
responding with our Indian affairs, are left wholly to the 
state containing or bordering on the native territory. 



with a rising in Poland." Without insisting on the coinci- 
dence, we may assume that the publication of Mr. Donnelly's 
book gave rise to this island in the Atlantic, or—it may be 
safer to say — in Capt. Robson's mind. 



NBW SUBMARINE CABLES. 



CUM GRANO SALIS. 



With several grains of salt we present the two following 
reports which the despatches bring, fortified with all due au- 
thority. First, Desire Charnay, who has been exploring the 
ruined cities of Central America, under the Joint patronage 
of the French government, and of Pierre Lorillard (of race- 
horse and tobacco fame),— is said to have telegraphed to the 
North American Review^ that he had discovered the Phantom 
City of the Locandones. The country of the Locandones is 
an extremely mountainous and not easily accessible region in 
the northwestern part of Guatemala, through which a river 
bearing the same name runs northward into Mexico. Reports 
qI the natives long encouraged the belief that a large city, 
Ancient, but in good preservation and populou8,exi8ted in the 
interior, but as explorers failed to find it, It was called in de- 
rlsion^ tike Phantom City, and generally supposed to be as my- 
thical as the fabulous El Dorado. 

Bumor No. 2, is that Capt. Robson, of the British steamBhip 
Jesmond, recently landed at New Orleans, after a voyage from 
Messina with a load of fruit, reports the discovery of a new 
island in the Atlantic, 25 degree8,40 minutes west by 25 north. 
With much circumstance, the captain, — whose alias, if not 
Harris, certainly must be Munchausen— describes the discov- 
ery of the island, thrown up, apparently, by volcanic ac- 
tion, and his endeavor to explore it, which was checked by 
uyawning chasms." Nothing daunted, the bold sailor prodded 
the sand on the shore, and exhumed mummies, bones, statu- 
t ary and crockery, to say nothing of bronze swords, rings and 
hammers, carvings and hieroglyphs and other tokens of an 
Egyptian civilization. It is unnecesKary to say that this re- 
surrected land is Atlantis. Not only is it in the proper local- 
ity for that mythical sunken continent to reappear, but the 
Hon. Ignatius Donnelly has just published a book on the sub- 
ject. It is a well known theory of philosophers that geologi- 
cal and mental disturbances have similar origin,or to quote W. 
Black, that a ^volcanic disturbance in Valparaiso is coincident 



On the 22d of April, the new submarine cable connecting 
Germany with the Anglo-American cables, and so with the 
United States, was opened by an interchange of courteous 
greetings between the Emperor William and President Ar- 
thur. The emperor's brief message was transmitted from 
Berlin to Washington in nine minutes, and ihe president's 
reply returned in a fraction over ten minutes. The new cable 
begins at Emden, at the mouth of the river Ems, between 
Hanover and the Netherlands, and runs down through the 
English Channel, and then turns northwest to reach the har- 
bor of Valentia on the southwest coast of Ireland. Here it 
joins the Anglo-American cable as aforesaid. Heretofore our 
telegraphic communication with Germany has been over- 
land through Ireland, England, and Belgium, but over- 
land messages cannot be kept as secret as the mercantile 
world would like, and hence a direct cable line was pro- 
jected. 

It has also transpired that two new trans-Atlantic cable 
lines have been completed, and are now in working order. 
We clip the following account of them from the Boston 

Journal: 

Toward the close of 1880, Jay Gould called for subscriptions 
for the purpose of laying cables across the Atlantic, to be used 
in competition with the English cables, and by May, 1881, the 
cable steamer Faraday left England with the first half of cable 
No. 1, which consists of seven different sizes, the largest one 
being laid near the shore. The center wire used for tele- 
graphic purposes is a large copper one, and of the same dimen- 
sions throughout the whole length of the cable. The Faraday 
soon succeeded in laying the first half, which was buoyed in 
mid-ocean, with a flag attached to it and an electric light, ca- 
pable of burning thirty days. Going back to England the 
steamer took on board ihe second half of the first cable, which 
was connected y^W^i the portion already laid, and the cable 
was soon completed across the Atlantic to Nova Scotia. 

By October, 1881, the first half of the second cable was laid, 
but while the mid-ocean end was being buoyed, some portion 
of the machinery aboard the Faraday broke, and the end of 
the cable was lost overboard, aad while grappling unsuccess- 
fully for the lost cable, they had the misfortune to break the 

first one. 

The Faraday then returned to London, leaving all these 
cable cords at the bottom of the ocean, in nearly four miles of 
water. Leaving London again about the Ist of January, of 
the present year, with the second half of the second cable,the 
steamer proceeded to mid-ocean, and after several weeks suc- 
ceeded in grappling and recovering all three ends of the cable 
from their beds at the bottom of the ocean. When it is con- 
sidered that this work was done in water ^ome four miles in 
depth> a faint idea of the task required in laying and recov- 
ering cables from the ocean can be arrived at by landsmen. 
After buoying the cable ends, the Faraday was forced, through 
the roughness of the waves, to wait thirty days before it was 
smooth enough to attempt to connect the first cable laid. This 
was done, however, and the steamer coming to Nova Scotia 
commenced laying the last ball of the second cable, and on 
Monday last (April 10) this was successfully connected with 
the remainder of the cable in mid-ocean. So that at the pres- 
ent time, beside the English cables, which have been so use- 
ful, we have two cables across the Atlantic in the ownership 
of American capital. 



What WM the legend of the Phantom City? What is known of the comtry 
of the Locandones ? Relate Capt. Robton's report of discovery. Who were 
Harrla and Munchauaeu ? 

63. Qr.— What ruins exist in Central America? What Is the story of At- 

laotis ? 

Trace the route of these submarine cables ? Why was the Eradon and Va- 
lentia line laid ? Describe the laying of the trans-oceanic line ? 

64. Qu.— When was the flist isuhmatloe cable laid? 
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45. At Carlisle, Pa., 295 pupils ; HamptOD^Va., 81 pupils; 
and Forest Grove, Ore., 76 pupils. With great success; an 
interesting account will be found in Harper's Magazine for 
ApriL 

46. He is at the head of the bureau of military justice, and 
his duties are to receive, revise and cause to be recorded the 
proceedings of courts martial, etc., and prepare opinions on 
questions of military law. 

47. The civil service reformers desire non-partisan appoint- 
ment, totally ignoring the appointee's political views or the 
zeal with which he upholds them; and permanent tenure of 
office. In order to secure these, tUey advocate appointment 
by competitive examination and promotion by seniority ; also 
(to a great extent) the abstention of officials from political 
meetings and duties. The difference from Mr. Dudley's views 
is obvious. 

48. Yes; Australia does. The legislature of New South 
Wales, the oldest as well as the largest British colony has both 
restricted Chinese immigration to one passenger to each 100 
tons burden of the ship, and also subjected each Chinese im- 
migrant to a tax of 10/. 

49. In the latter part of the 18th century. 

50. BaefBl Nunez, at last accounts. He assumed office April 
1, 1880, for a biennial term. This expired a month ago, but 
the result of the election has not reached us. 

51. The Fenians here referred to were members of a secret 
society formed in Ireland and America in 1865-6, having for 
its object the political independence of Ireland. The ancient 
Fenians, f>poken of by Ossian and others, seem to have been 
Irish militia. 

52. The manufacture of cotton, silk and wooleo goods, of 
which Catalonia has hitherto enjoyed a monopoly. 

58. But little, at least along the upper waters. This is part 
of the equatorial lake region explored by Livingstone and 
Stanley. Back from the coast, the laud rises to a high plateau, 
wooded and hilly, and favorable to human habitation. 

54. The origin of the East India Company was an associa- 
tion of merchants chartered in 1600, by Queen Elizabeth, to 
trade with India, then recently explored by one Stevens. The 
history is so intimately bound up wHh the history of the em- 
pire, that it cannot be briefly told. The first conquests of 
territory were made to secure and protect the right to trade. 
Afterward personal fame, and the chance of plunder led many 
governors to make war. In 1784, the British government as- 
sumed the government of India through a board of commis- 
sioners. The Company shared in the government up to the 
end of the Sepoy rebellion in 1858, when parliament under- 
took the entire political management. Financially, the com- 
pany was not a brilliant success, and politically it was an ad- 
mitted failure. 

55. Germany and many of the German states individually, 
also several of the Italian states, and Spain and Portugal. 
Austria made one in 1855, but abrogated it In 1868. 



BOOK NOTICES. 



GoLDSN POBMS. By British and American Authors. Edited 
by Francis F. Browne. Chicago, Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
Price $2.50. 

The declared purpose of this compilation is to present, 
within the limits of 450 pages, the most popular poems in the 
English language. Collections of poems are apt to represent 
chiefly the individual preference of the compiler, concessions, 
if any, being made rather to the taste of acknowledged critics 
than to that of the general reader. This work Mr. Browne 
has formed upon a different plan— standing in popular favor 
being accepted as the test of merit. This design has been 
warped slightly by a desire to include (1) selections from as 
many authors as possible, and (2) as many new poems as pos- 
sible. The first desire leads to the exclusion of some popular 
poems, because their respective authors are too well repre- 
sented, and the second to the insertion of poems which, how- 
ever fine, are not sufficiently well known to be called popular. 
Thus, there appears forty odd selections ••not heretofore con- 
tained in any miscellaneous anthology." Some of these are 
new productions by acknowledged poets; others— such af< the 



selections fk*om Lady Wilde, Oscar Wilde — owe their psendo- 
populari-ty to adventitious circumstances.Other« bear the iai- 
press of talent so palpably, that no excuse for their preaenee 
is admissible. He deserves praise, not pardon, who brings to 
our notice the following lines from Joaquin Miller: 

Ah, there be souls none understand. 
Like clouds, they cannot touch the land. 
Drive as they may by field or town. 

..... • 

Call these not fools ; the test of worth 
Is not the hold you have of earth ; 
Lo, there be gentlest souls, sea blown, 
That know not any harbor known. 
And it may be the reason is, 
They touch on fairer shores than this. 

And we should be the more grateful for the discovery of thia 
oasis, knowing with what a wilderness of inanity its autbor 
has surrounded it. Father Prout's "Obsequies of David the 
Painter," and Austin Dobson's "Before Sedan," are predea- 
tined to popular favor. Edwin Arnold scaroely appears at his 
best. A selection from « The Light of A»ia." or hia well 
known «He that died at Azan sends," would have better 
fitted the purpose of the book. 

Taking up a^>ook of this sort one feels at once amid a gath- 
ering of friends, but his pleasure and gratitude toward the 
compiler gradually give way to a sense of disappointment and 
resentment, as he discovers that they are not a// here. ^Why,'* 
he demands, "was this or that one not asked f Surely be is 
far better company than Tom, Dick or Harry, whom yoa bave 
here." Many such complaints must, we fancy, be leveled at 
the editor of this work. Againut these his fiimsy shield of 
"deference to popular taste," will not wholly protect bim. 
What are the tests of popularity? Whose opinion is to be de- 
ferred to ? The majority, perhaps, have no more appreciatkm 
of poetry than the color-blind have of fiowers. Is their opin- 
ion to be taken t Do thej ever open a book of poems for 
pleasure f They will, It is true, struggle through a certain 
quantity of verse for the sake of some such climax aa 

Said she, "John Styles, it's one o'clock ; 

You'll die of indigestion ; 
I'm sicic of all this popping corn,— 

Why don't you pop the question ?" 

Too much deference is paid to this sort of popular opinion, 
especially in toe department of ''Humor," — from which we 
cull the above-given verse. Mr. Browne's sense of hunaor is 
anomalous. He overlooks the standard humorists altogether — 
we mi»s Lewis Carroll— and he classifies as humorous Still's 
"Jolly Good Ale and Old," and three dialect poems, "Bite Big- 
ger,'' "The Power of Prayer," and Tennyson's "Northern Cob- 
bler," which have not the slightest attempt at humor in tbem. 
By the way, since we were to have drinking song^, why were 
we denied Hoffmann's "Sparkling and Bright r" Later Amer- 
ican poems are more or less controlled by copyright, but a few 
piracies upon England would be forgiven. Lady Wilde's 
"Voices of the Poor," could well be dispensed with if we 
might have Aubrey de Vere's poem on "Winter" (of 1849). 
Both relate to the same subject — the Irish famine — but other- 
wise there is no comparison between them. What to say of 
the absence of any selection from William Morris, we seareely 
know. To pronounce him unpopular would be to libel the 
popular taste. 

But it would be idle to quarrel with our company, or to la- 
ment the absent to the neglect of those who are with us. 
Enough that we have here a company of 440, selected not, it 
is true, by us, but still chosen from the circle ot our favorites. 
Viewed in this light, the book not only compares favorably 
with other complications, but, with its gilt edges and admirable 
binding in brown and gold, it forms a gift book more accept- 
able, probably, than any other in the market. Indeed, its very 
blemishes (to the more critical eye) render it a safer present 
because more acceptable to uncultivated poetical taste. 
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The dflBpatohes fh)m Japan relate ohiefly to the state of 
trade, whidi is yery floarishiDg. Renewed pressure is being 
pat upon Corea to oompel the admission of foreigners. Li 
Hung Chang, yioeroy of the Chinese provinoe of Chili, has 
written a letter of advioe and remonstranoe to the Knownoth- 
ing party in Corea — an anosual aotion on the part of a Chi- 
naman. Chinese emigration to America is reported increas- 
ing in the endeayor to forestall the ezdosion act. 

The legislative ooanoil of the Cape colony in Southern 
Africa ^mssed. on the 2d, a resolntion favoring the transfer 
of Basntoland to the charge of the British colonial govern- 
ment. War is raging among the nations on the coast of the 
Gnlf of Guinea, and piracies occur in the gulf, to punish 
which a French ship has suled from the equatorial port of 
Gaboon. 

The English minister at the court of Morocco was recently 
' stoned by a mob in the streets of that city, and the empe. 
ror has imprisoned 600 of the riotei s. Egypt is in the throes 
of a revolution caused by the Baroudi ministry's rebelling 
agunst the authority of the khedive. Civil war is impend- 
ing. 

From Asiatic Russia we hear of the finding of the bodies 
of the De Long party of the ill-fated crew of the Jeannette. 
From Russia in Eutope, of a continued Jewish exodus, the 
tide DOW settbg toward Palestine. The Austriai) slavio 



war, on the Adriatic coast, still continues, revolt having 
broken out in several new places. King Georgios I, of Greece, 
turned the first sod on the Corioth canal, May 5. 

May 4. the Italian senate passed the bill providing for 
elections by scrutin de liste, or electing deputies on general 
department tickets, instead of by the separate district sys- 
tem. (See vol 1, p. 68). Unmoved by the popular clamor 
and the Barcelona labor riots, the Spanish senate, on the 
9th instant, ratified the commercial treaty with France. 

Holland reports the sailing of the steamer William Bar- 
rents for the Arctic ocean in search of the JSira^ Leigh 
Smithes steam yacht. This expedition is supplementary to 
the part Holland is to take in the Weyprecht arctic cam- 
paign, projected by the International Arctic Association. 
This proitoses simultaneous observations at difiPerent points 
by expeditions sent from Austria, Denmark, Holland, Ger- 
many, Russia and the United States, The Austrian expe- 
dition recently sailed for Jan Meyen Island ; our own is at 
Smith Sound and Point Barren. 

In England, the ministerial change Of front on the Irish 
(Question, the release of the Irjsh members of parliament and 
and the subsequent murders of Chief Secretary Cavendish 
and his assistant seemed, for a moment, to bring the land 
league and the ministry together, but when the league found 
that the government wanted submission, not an alliance, the 
breech widened and the wordy war went on. A remarkable 
change of tone in the Irish speeches concerning the Dublin 
murder was also visible about this time. Cavendish's suc- 
cessor in the chief secretaryship, is George Otto Trevelyan, 
the well-known author. 

Our chief South American news comes through the investi- 
gation of ex- Secretary Blaine, and of Senator Blair, of New 
Hampshire, who was Shipherd*s counsel for a while, but 
threw up the case last December. 

At home, the Apaohe war has ended, but a telegram from 
Tuscarora, Nev.9 starts the rumor that the Bannocks are 
going on the warpath, The United States supreme court 
has refused Sergeant Mason's application for a writ of habeas 
corpus, holding (maugre Gen. Swaim's opinion) that the 
court martial was legal in form and procedure. Guiteau's 
ap{>eal for a new trial has been argued before the court en 
banc, but at present writing no decision has been rendered. 
The discovery of the author of the famous Morey letter is 
again rumored. Sundry other ancient scandals, such as the 
Freedman^s bank, the Venezuelan claims, and the McGarra- 
han claim have come up through oflldal or legislative action. 

On the 6th, the president issued the executive pardon to 
Fitz John Porter, thus relieving him of his disqualification 
for office, and recognizing the '' sufficient gravity" of the 
doubts as to Porter's guilt. (See YoL U, pp. 3, 11, 48.) 
Further relief must come from congress, to which body Gen< 
Porter has appealed. Congress is,' however, nothing if not 
partisan, and, since the different parties seem to have incor- 
porated a belief in Porter's guilt or innocence, in their respec- 
tive articles of futh, congressional action can scarcely do much 
to exonerate or condemn the convicted general The most 
hopeM ouUook is that all this discussion will lead the public 
to examine the case for itself. 
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Thb route taken by the renegade Apaches 1b somewhat 
difficult to follow, since the names of the small places do not 
appear on the map. The scene of action lies between the 
Gila and San Pedro rivers on the north and west, and the 
K'ew Mexican and Old Mexican borders on the east and south. 
The Sepan and Lordsburg of the despatches are, of course, 
Separ and Lorsburg, stations on the Southern Pacific B. R., 
just over the New Mexican border. Starting from Sepan, 
Col. Forsythe took his command by rail to the disturbed flis- 
trict, and from there pursued the hostiles somewhat leisurely 
toward the southern border. April 29th, the escaping Indians 
were met by a band of Mexican troops, and a fierce battle en- 
sued, in which seventy.eight Indians were killed, and thirty- 
three captured. The Mexican loss was twenty-three killed, 
and forty wounded. Twenty-four more hostiles were reported 
killed the same day, near Horseshoe Canyon. This ends the 
outbreak, in which 141 whites lost their lives at the hands of 
some 200 Indians. This at a time when there were some 2,800 
troops in the department, shows the folly of relying on the 
army to police the Indian country, and prevent outbreaks. 
Half a million men would scarcely suffice for such a task. As 
to the Ipause of the trouble. Agent TiiTany writes that the 
coal lands had nothing to do with it ; that the main body of 
San Carlos Apaches are quiet and peaceable ; that the Chiri- 
cahuas, who escaped to Mexico unpunished after the outbreak 
of last fall, came back after their families, and induced or 
forced Chief Loco and his band of thirty to join them in a 
raid. A more thorough policing of the district by scouts, to 
report the presence of renegades in time to prevent or pre. 
pare for trouble, would do much toward preserving peace. 



THE FORTNIGHT IN CONGRESS. 



On the 2d, the house concurred in the senate amendments 
to the Chinese bill, and it was sent to the president, who sign- 
ed it on the 8th. The new bill is a modification of the former 
one, in that the period of suspension is reduced from twenty 
to ten years, and the registration and passport system made 
less onerous. Otherwise it is pretty near by as strong as any 
anti-Chinese agitator could reasonably demand. The bill will at 
least give the country time to consider, and afford opportunity 
to public men to inform themselves on the subject. Hitherto 
they have evidently had no time to attend to the matter,large- 
ly owing to their zeal in instructing others. The exclusion of 
the Chinese is a politico-economic que8tion,and a very weighty 
argument for it can be drawn from the doctrines of the Mill- 
Ricardo school. But these doctrines have been practically 
ignored in the discussion, and the Cbinese-exclusionists have 
rested their arguments on the statements that the China- 
man is conservative, avaricious and parsimonious ; that he 
earns much and spends little, hates American institutions 
and has his body sent back to China when he dies ; further, 
that he Is vicious and otherwise distasteful to all, excepting, 
of course, his employers, who tolerate him for his usefulness. 
Of course, in such a jumble of assertions, some must contra- 
dict the others, as when the Chinese are denounced as barbar- 
ous and uncivilized, and as being at the same time so intelli- 
gent as to compete with white laborers of the highest grades. 
Or when the Chinese-hater of American institutions Is pro- 
hibited from naturalization. Or when Chinese competition is 
represented as more crushing to white labor, because the 
Mongolian is prone to set up on his pwp nccpunti and become 
an employer of labor. 



In congress, Judge Davis' bill creating a court of »ppeali 
to relieve the pressure of business on the United States »»- 
preme court has passed the senate. The increase in tbe nuai- 
ber of cases before this court ftom 92 in 1840 to 1,202 in ISW, 
as well as the crowded condition of the docket, sho'ws Uiat 
some relief was imperative. Two propositions were in«de 
{vide Vol. I, p. 179), one to divide the court into chambers, 
giving each chamber charge of a particular kind of cases, with 
right of appeal to full bench, and the second to provide m 
inferior appellate court, to have final jurisdiction except in 
cases of great political or financial importance. Judge Davifl 
considers the division of the court into chambers a violation of 
the constitution, which provides but one supreme court, and 
hence favors the establishment of an inferior appellate eourt. 
On the 6th, the house passed the tariff commission bill, by a 
vote of 151 to 88, and on the 9th, the senate concurred in tiie 
same, without amendment, by a vote. of 86 to 19. Tbis bfll 
provides for the appointment of nine commisslonersy at a sal* 
ary of $10 per day each, to ^thoroughly investigate all tbe va- 
rious questions relating to the agricultural, commercial, mer- 
cantile, manufacturing, mining, and industrial interests of 
the United States, so far as the same may be necessary to the 
establishment of a judicious Uriff, or a revision of tbe exist- 
ing tariff upon a scale of justice to all interestt.'' The measure 
is really one in favor of postponement and the continuaaoe of ; 
the present tariff, for a commission to investigate and reoon- 
clle all these diverse interests would be, if It took its instrue- 
tions literally, committed for life, and with hard labor at tbat. j 
The discussion of the bill to enlarge the powers and dntiei , 
of the department of agriculture, and providing for a secre- 
tary and assistant secretary of agriculture, and for four bu- ; 
reaus with their respective chiefs, — ended in the bouse on i 
the 10th, and the bill passed almost without a dissenting vote. 
The bill is a very crude one, and was probably passed ebiefiy 
out of deference to the agricultural interest, whicb has 
been clamoring for some recognition. The bTireaus are respec- 
tively charged with the consideration of methods of farming, 
the health of domestic animals, the fertility and adaptation of 
soils, and agricultural statistics. 

The Geneva award bill reported by the majority of the jn- , 
diciary committee, passed the house on the 12th, by a vote of 
132 to 66. In distributing the remainder of the Alabama award i 
this bill recognized the rights of the claimants for comi>enss- 
tion, on account of war-premiums paid to the exclusion of the 
insurance companies, who stood the loss of the ships de- 
stroyed. 

The bill extending the charters of certain national banks 
whose legal existence is about to expire, has not yet been 
reached, but the controller of currency, John J. Knox, has 
given the opinion that banks may voluntarily go into liquida- 
tion and organize under new charters, — an expensive process, 
but preferable, perhaps, to hanging upon the mercy of con- 
gress. Of these expiring charters, eleven elapse in May, six- 
teen in June, and twenty-four in July. The discussion of two 
stupendous appropriations,— that for the improvement of har- 
bors and rivers (Including the Mississippi) amounting to $16< 
428,000, and the pension appropriation of $100,000,000, hss j 
hut begun, and will probably prolong the session far into tke i 
summer. 



What IB said to be the cauae of the Apache ontbreaks ? What the eaOtag ? 

What is the tenor of the recent Chinese exclusion bill ? What axe the arga- 
menu for it ? Against it ? 

68. Qji.— What is the politico-economic basis of the Chlneae-exdnitoB 
scheme? 

What does Jndge Davis* bill propose to do to relieve the docket of «««• 
preme court ? Why ? What is the object i ostensible or real) ol 1^ e lartft »»• 
mlMlon ? What change has been made In the department oi acrlenltnre ? 

66. Qu.-What fa tHe history ot t^e department q^ mtIwI tore ^ Vha^ ot tfcs 
Qeiteya award. 
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THK JTBEEDMAK'S BANK. 



The lale of the Freedman's Bank building in Washington, 
tnd the announcement of a fourth dividend to the depositors, 
again calls public attention to the ancient scandal,the history 
of which should be kept perennially before us, as the Egyp- 
tians introduced a skeleton at their feasts^to remind us of the 
ftailty of our ciyilization. The Freedman's Bank was pro- 
posed as a purely charitable enterprise to encourage frugality 
ud thrift among the newly liberated blacks. Hr. Sumner re- 
ported the bill chartering the bank, Feb. 17, 1865, and on the 
3d of March following, it became a law. The bank was estab- 
liahedJn Washington, and branch banks to the number of 
thirty.four were (afterward) located in dliferent parts of the 
anion. The institution was authorized to receive,the deposits 
of negroes, and inyeat the same in the stocks, bonds, treasury 
notes or other securities of the United States. It was not 
intended to be a money-making concern, either for bankers or 
depoaitors, but to provide for the safe-keeping of the Freed- 
man'a savings. The government did not guarantee the safety 
of the bank, — though the negroes were generally made to be- 
lieve that it had done so — nor did it take the proper precau- 
tions to secure honest management. As a consequence, a num- 
ber of the trustees, who were also Implicated in many other 
financial irregularities, were enabled to take complete control 
of the bank, and manage it to suit their own interests. 

During the nine years of the bank's existence, it handled 
no less than $56,000,000 of deposits. Then it suspended pay- 
ment, and a committee of Congress was appointed to investi- 
gate matters. 

It foond that the bank had been scandalously mismanaged ; 
its charter regulations Ignored, and its funds dissipated by 
loaning on inadequate security. By law, the investments of 
the bank were confined to government securities, but this law 
was Ignored, and the funds used to aid the wildcat schemes of 
the «ring," and their friends. Unimproved real estate, un- 
salable stocks (such as that of the Maryland Freestone Mining 
and Manufacturing Co., alias the ^Seneca Stone Co.,") and 
personal notes, were among the assets of the bank. Deficits 
and embezzlements at the branch banks also produced many 
losses. 

The unsecured debt owed by the bank to depositors, July 
13, 1874, amounted to |2«000,000. The asaets.wbicb have rea- 
lized more than was expected,have yielded $1,548,000, and will 
yield a little more. Four dividends have been declared; one 
of 20 per cent in 1875, another of 10 per cent in 1878, a third 
of 10 per cent in 1880, and a fourth of 15 per cent in 1882. 
Still another dividend of 5 per cent is expected, which will 
bring the receipts of a portion of the depositors up to 60 per 
cent, without interest, of course. Only of a portion of them, 
however, for a large number of small depositors have,through 
Ignorance or despair, forfeited their dividends by not calling 
for them. ' Seventy-seven thousand dividends, amounting to 
$112,000, have been thus forfeited. 

The cost of ^winding up" this institution has been $475,000, 
or nearly half as much as was paid to the depositors. At first, 
J. J. Creswell, Robert Purvis, and Mr. Lelpold drew $3,000 a 
year each, as bank commissioners. This excited some criti- 
cism, especially as it was rumored that Creswell and Purvis 
employed their colleague to diHcharge their duties at an allow- 
ance of $500 each. Hence in February, 1881, the affairs of the 
bank were turned over to the comptroller of the currency, 
and Commissioner Leipold was employed by the government 
at a salary of $2,500. If ever parsimony were commendable, 
it must be considered so in a case like this, wherein the real 
owners of the money are poor freedmen, defrauded of their 
savin gfi, and discouraged from laying up their money by the 
ill success of their first experience. 



THE PERUVIAN INVESTIGATION. 



concerning his South American policy, and the reported inter- 
views with him by press correspondents were not altogether 
veracious in appearance. It is, as we have heretofore remark- 
ed, a defect in our system of separating the executive and 
legislative departments, that it renders '(interpellations of the 
ministry," such as exist in nearly every other country with a 
constitutional government, impossible for us. An interpella- 
tion is in every way more satisfactory than a committee inves- 
tigation. Mr. Blaine appeared before the committee in the 
present case to answer direct or implied charges, but he im- 
proved the occasion to put himself on record on a great num- 
ber of points, and he resented questioning very much after ^ 
the manner of a minister confident of a msjority at his back. 
On the other hand, if these queries had been put to the secre- 
tary-oi state on the floor of congress, parliamentary etiquette ^ 
would have restrained both the secretary and his interrogator 
from unseemly exhibitions of petty spite. 

As to Shipherd's charges and insinuations, Mr. Blaine an- 
swered them very completely so far as they affected his own 
integrity ; and his answers pretty thoroughly exploded what 
was left of the Peruvian Company. This company had acquir- 
ed the rights of Cochet,a Peruvian citizen,of French nativity, 
who claimed to have discovered the utility of guano as a fer- 
tilizer. That he did so is extremely doubtful, since the use of 
the substance was certainly known in %he time of the Incas. 
His claim for one third of the product of the find was based 
on the mining laws of Peru, and that government rejected the 
claim. More than that, the son of Cochet, through whom the 
company acquired the claim, was illegitimate, and, therefore, 
not the lawful heir. Further, it is a well known principle of 
international law, that a purchaser only acquires rights held 
by the original owner, and therefore, the company had no 
more right to the assistance of the United States in collecting 
the claim, than Cochet himself had. In fact, the claim was so 
palpably invalid, that the honesty of the company is called 
into question. Shlpherd represents himself as the attorney 
of the company, but as no other member of the corporation 
has appeared, we are forced to consider him the original 
founder. His hopes of getting anything from Peru except by 
buying or bamboozling the United States government to inter- 
fere in his behalf, were so slight, that we are forced to believe 
that bis purpose was simply to sell the stock of his com- 
pany. 

Shlpherd claimed to represent the Landreau as well as the 
Cochet claim, but it appears that this claim was false, since 
he did not know who the present owner of the Landreau 
claim was. Theophlle Landreau, a Frenchman by birth, dis- 
covered beds of guano and saltpeter on Peruvian territory, 
which were covered by thick layers of sand, and either under 
the mining laws or a special contract, (this point is not ex- 
plained) he claimed a third interest in the product of the 
mines. This apparently equitable claim was repudiated, and 
Landreau being debarred by law (or by contract) from asking 
the intervention of the French government, was forced to 
bear the loss. But the claimant had a brother, John C. Lan- 
dreau, now United States consul at Santiago de Cuba. This 
brother came to the United States in 1857, being then, it is 
alleged, under eighteen years of age. Two years later he is 
said to lyive become a partner of his brother, and to have thus 
acquired an interest in the discovered mines. Becoming a 
naturalized citizen of the United States in 1867, he put in his 
claim, and asked the good ofiices of his government to urge it 
upon Peru. Without in any manner endorsing the claim, the 
state department, under Secretaries Fish and Evarts, urged 
upon Peru the <<speedy investigation " of the matter, but 
Peru, probably thinking John C. Landreau's claim to consid- 
eration even less than his brother'Syrefused to reopen the case. 



The testimony of ex-Secretary Blaine, before the foreign 
afiTairs committee of the house, April 26-7,was very significant. 
Hitherto, we have had no official statement from Mr. Blaine 
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Secretary Blaine also put forward the claim, not only as 
against Pern, but as a lien upon the territory desired by Chili. 
In bis instructions to Trescott, Dec. 16, he says: «While dis- 
abuiiog the mind of the Chilian government of any impres- 
sion that the United States meditates intervention in behalf 
of private claims, beyond the use of its good ofllces, you will 
say that justice seems to demand that Landreau should have 
an opportunity to be heard in support of his claim before a 
tribunal in Peru, competent to decide it; and that if decided 
in his favor, a treaty of peace which might cede territory to 
Chili, should not be made in disregard of any rights which 
Mr. Landreau may be found, after an impartial Judicial inves- 
tigation, to possess/' 

(^uite a di!«pute arose in the investigation, through the ef- 
fort of Mr. Perry Belmont, of New York, to cross-question 
Mr. Blaine as to his purpose in urging the Landreau claim. 
Mr. Blaine answered that he knew nothing of the justice of 
Landreau's claim, but being convinced that the English bond- 
holders and Chili would take possession of Peru's fertilizer 
deposits, he wished to urge an American claim for a share. 
Mr. Belmont was disposed to insist that the claim was too 
forcibly urged, and especially that, in demanding its settle- 
ment as a condition precedent to \k treaty of peace which 
should cede territory, Mr. Blaine was saying that Landreau's 
olaim must be acknowledged before peace could be made. Out 
of this question of construction arose a protracted controver- 
sy, in which both gentlemen lost their tempers. Mr. Blaine 
said that Mr« Belmont was wilfully putting an untruthful 
construction on the despatches, and Mr. Belmont retorted that 
the ex-secretary was in the habit of making scenes to make 
political capital, and further expressed the opinion that he 
was a «bully and a coward." Though this opinion was deliv- 
ered with an earnestness that furnished the best possible 
proof of candor, Mr. Blaine would doubtless have preferred 
a little prevarication on the point of Mr. Belmont's estimate 
of his character, and retorted that the young man had dif*- 
graced his place; adding, <«lt is not in Mr. Belmont's power 
to insult me. I recognize he is speaking for the men behind 
him." 

The purpose of Mr. Blaine in urging the Landreau claim 
was, we may suppose, similar to that which governed his 
other actions with regard to Peru. He wished to give the 
United States a standing in the case, in order that she might 
claim a voice In the final settlement. In the same way, he 
publicly checked Hurlbut while he privately approved his 
course, which was tending to embroil the United States with 
Chili. Having once an excuse for interference, he hoped, by 
«moral power," to win for his government that modified suz- 
erainty in South American politics that he considers so essen- 
tial to our national glory and commercial prosperity. 

Further than this, he seems imbued with the Idea that in 
opposing Chili's designs on Peru, he was checkmating Eng- 
land — his hereditary foe. Of this the Nation makes light in 
the following manner: <*Nothing has been more entertaining 
in Mr. Blaine's examination than the part the British bond- 
holders and fleet play in his imagination. The payments Chill 
proposes to make to the bondholders out of the guano already 
pledged to them as security, he treats as simple plunder, hav- 
ing apparently the Kearney notion of a bondholder. The Chil- 
ian war against Peru was «a put-up job" of the bondholders, 
of much the same character as that <«in which Clive and Hast- 
ings subdued India," undertaken for « loot and spoil." More- 
over, he said with much solemnity in the little stump speech 
on this subject, which he Injected into bis examination, that 
he «<saw by the morning paper that there was an English war 
fleet of seven great irou-clads along the coast from Callao to 
Valparaiso, and that they had been there all the time." In 
fact, be seems hardly ever to look out of his window just now 
without seeing the British fleet anchored to a guano bed, like 
Little Billee iu Thackeray's ballad, who, when he went to the 
masthead, discovered, to his astonishment and relief, 

< Jerusalem and Madagascar, 

And North and South Amerikee, 

The BfiiiHh flag a-ridlng at anchor. 
With Admiral Napier, K. C.B.' " 



What was the bABiB of the Corhet claim? What of the Landreau c*alm? 
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The approval by the French cabinet council of the long 
projected scheme for cutting a canal thiougb the neck of land 
dividing the Gulf of Oabes from the Tunisian aalt marsbet 
and the desert of Sahara, may lead to its execution at the ex- 
pense of the French government. The canal will run through 
Lake Alsikbah and the line of lakes or shotU that extends 
from Southern Tunii to the Algerian frontier, and thence 
south to the Sahara. The desert is in many places below the 
level of the sea, and many hope that it will be flooded and 
form a waterway to Central Africa. However this may be, 
the canal will do much for the development of Southern Tu- 
nis, and do much to separate the turbulent Tunlalaas from 
their allies in Tripoli. 



In Egypt, Arabi Bey has been carrying things with a high 
hand. First,his court-martial, in convicting fifty or more per- 
sons of a conspiracy to assassinate him, concluded Its report 
with the statement that the ex-khedive, Ismail Pasha, <«instl- 
gated the plot and sent Bantal Pasha to Egypt to organize it," 
and suggested the discontinuance of the state allowance to 
the deposed monarch. Next the ministry, being unable to 
agree with Khedive Tewflk, summoned the chamber of nota- 
bles without his consent, thus violating the organic law, or 
constitution. This has created a permanent rupture betwees 
ministry and monarch. European intervention will be neces- 
sary to support the khedive's authority. The army support 
Arabi as minister of war, and he, though not nominally pre- 
mier and far from «< possessing the confidence of the crown," 
is the real head of the new movement. He intends to call on 
the chamber of notables to depose the khedive, first, perhaps, 
asking the sultan to do so. The movement is, of course, ag 
revolutionary as possible, and will lead to civil war, unless 
some Eurorean nation intervenes. The porte and the Arabic 
Bedouins will actively support Tewfik. 



The opposition of a portion of the Engiish public to the 
construction of the channel tunnel may delay, but cannot ul- 
timately defeat, the project. The practical nature ol the en- 
terprise will in the end overcome the fears of laying tne coun- 
try open to foreign invasion, wise and politic as those views 
may possibly be. The shallowness of the Dover straits, the 
submerged isthmus of thalk (which in prehistoric times joined 
England to Europe,) the evenness of this geologic ^ formatioo 
and its impervlousness to water, all go to show that the con- 
struction of a tunnel is quite feasible ; and the transportation 
of 700,000 xNtssengers and $500,000,000 worth of goods annually 
across the channel, makes a favorable showing for the financial 
success of the project. The estimated profit is 7>^ per cent 
on the capital invested. The projected tunnel Is to be twentj- 
four feet wide by nineteen feet high, barrel-shaped and lined 
with brick, which, however, will not touch the upper part of 
the chalk roof, but leave a space between so as to allow 
whatever water may percolate through the chalk to escape to 
the bottom. The highest point of the channel will be in the 
middle of the channel, so that the leakage may drain off to- 
ward the ends, and there be pumped out. To secure perfect 
ventilation, two great air pumps are to be provided, one to 
pump the air out, and the other to force fresh air in. 



A SOCIETY has been formed by British archaeologists for the 
purpose of exploring and making excavations in the delta of 
th«Nile. Upper Egypt has hitherto engrossed the atteatlos 
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of anllqaArUinB to the compArative neglect of the country of 
tlie delt^ With the single exception of Zoan-Tani8,no ezcaya- 
tions haye been made in Lower Egypt, the icene of lo large a 
part of authentic Egyptian history. In the eastern delta is 
the land of Goshen, a lofty mound marking the traditiooal 
site of the capita). When it is considered bow little we know, 
saye from scripture, of Israel's sojourn in Egypt,insomuch that 
many discredit the Mosaic account as unsupported by arcbse- 
ology, it will be seen that the exploration of GhMhen promises 
signiiemnt deyelopments. In the western part of the delta 
are the rites of the cities built by the Hyksos or shepherd 
kings, who reigned oyer the delta for over 500 years, and one 
of yrhom is thought to be the Pharaoh who befriended Joseph. 
This period coyers the fifteenth, sixteenth, and part of the 
seyenteenth dynasties. Of the fourteenth dynasty, we have 
the meet scanty and untrustworthy information, but, if any. 
where, yritUn the ruins of Xois are the records which contain 
the key to its mysteries and confirm or refute the assertion of 
Kane the, that it continued 484 years, and was represented by 
seyenty-six kings. Naukratis, on the left bank of the Balbi- 
tine branch of the JNile, once contained a Grecian colony, and 
its buried records may be expected to divulge facts as inter* 
eating to the Grecian antiquarian as the relics of Goshen will 
be to the Semitic scholar. Sals, in whose temple Nelth, the 
Egyptian Athene, the mother of all the gods, was worshipped, 
and in whose college Solon taught wisdom, can be no less re- 
luctant to disclose its secrets than were Memphis and Sakkara. 
Scattered over the entire delta are numerous tumuli and en- 
closures of unknown origin, surrounded by massive walls, 
within which sepulchral chambers are known to exist. But 
the excavation of Egyptian antiquities is a questionable ser- 
vice to arcbsology, unless provision is made for preserving 
them after discovery. Not only are Egyptian peasants indif- 
ferent to the claims of arcbseology, but the public officials are 
very yandals in the contempt with which they order the 
destruction o^ ruins for materials for public works. A traveler 
writes that in Hermopolis Magna, about four miles west of 
Kboda, he saw beautiful statues and stones inscribed with 
hieroglyphics, ruthlessly broken up to form the foundation of 
a sugar factory. Temples and tombs were blasted up for the 
same purpose. 

In making excayatlons,it is often found necessary to re-cov- 
er the ruins with sand, in order to protect them from the van- 
dalism of the natives. 



THE JEANNETTE AND THE BODGEBS. 



Two despatches from Siberia — one from Lieut. Berry at 
Sredni Kolymsk, under date of March 6, formally announcing 
the burning of the Bodgers and the safety of the .crew, and 
the other from Lieut. Melville, at Irkutsk, May A, announcing 
that the dead bodies of De Long and his comrades were found 
at Lena delta, March 24, contain the gist of the arctic news. 
Other despatches relate to the reception of Danenhower and 
his band at Moscow and St. Petersburg, and to the particul vs 
giyen by them of the Jeannette and her crew. Danenhower 
was stricken with blindness about a year after sailing from 
San Francisco, and so cannot speak as an eye witness, but his 
excellent memory enabled him to give a very coherent account 
of the voyage. The Jeannette was caught in the ice in trying 
to reach Herald Island in the fall of 1879, and thereafter sim- 
ply drifted, alternately squeezed and set afloat. Thus the 
crew were kept in suspense, expecting every hour that the 
lee would close upon and sink the ship. The strained ship 
bsgan to leak, and for a year and a half they worked the 
]nimp% barely able to keep the water out. Finally, the men 
left the ship snd camped on the ice. June 11, 1881, the moye- 



ment of the ice crushed the ship, and at four o'clock the next 
morning the fioe parted, and they all went down. Fortunate- 
ly, the boats were ready. For the next twenty-nine days, 
they struggled ;iouth ward through 800 miles of broken ice, 
discovering Bennett Island, and spent three weeks of their 
precious summer weather in exploring it, but for which the 
lives of De Long and his party would probably have been 
spared. 

During their long captiyityin the Jeannette, the crew were 
in excellent health and comparatively happy. The coldest 
weather occurred in February. 1880, being 68 degrees below 
sero. 

Game being scarce, they lived chiefly on canned goods. Seals 
and white bears, with an occasional walrus, or more rarely a 
fox, were the only animals seen on the ice. The adventures 
of the crew in reaching and landing at the mouth of the Le- 
na are familiar to our readers, who have followed the 
despatches with anxiety for the brave De Long, perishing 
almost within reach of help. Melville's dilatoriness in push- 
ing forward the relief expedition is criticised, not only by the 
intemperate commentors of the temperate sone, bu^ also by 
the more philosophic members of the expedition, who have 
experienced some of the difficulties of arctic trayel. 

The crew of the Bodgers is more fortunately situated,being 
housed, and in no danger of starving. The Bodgers was built 
at Bath, Me., for a whaler, and called the Mary and Helen, 
and was bought by the government at a cost of $100,000, re- 
named in honor of Bear Admiral Bodgers, and despatched to 
the north in search of the 'Jeannette, and of the whalers 
Wollaston and Vigilant. Sailing from San Francisco June 10, 
1881, under command of Lieut. Bobert M. Berry, she circum- 
navigated Wrangell Land (showing it to be an island) and 
afterward explored Herald Island. Oct. 16, 1881, Berry wrote 
home that he had put the ship into winter quarters in St. 
Laurence Bay. Here she was destroyed, Nov. 80, by a fire 
originating in her forehold. The crew landed safely, though 
with difficulty. The ship Iroquois, now at Mare Island, Cal., 
will be sent to the rescue of the Bodgers' crew at once. 



IBISH CONCILIATION AND THE IBISH MUBDBRS. 



During the debate on Irish air»irs, April 28, Mr. Gladstone 
made the announcement that the policy of the government 
toward Ireland was about to undergo a change. The Irish 
suspects were to be released, and some provision made for 
tenants hopelessly in arrears for rent. The same day Earl 
Cowper resigned the lord lieutenancy of Ireland, and has 
been succeeded by Earl Spencer. 

May 1, Mr. Gladstone recurred to the subject, stating that 
the coercion act, which expires in September, would not be 
renewed, not because it was a failure, but because it had serv- 
ed its purpose in bridging over an important crisis. Its place 
would be taken by an act remedying the administration of 
justice in Ireland, and if the future peace and security should 
be jeopardized by the action of secret societies, the govern- 
ment would again propose counteracting measures. He an- 
nounced the resignation of Wm. E. Forster, chief secretary 
for Ireland, who, he said, had resigned because he was unwll- 

What canal Is projected in Tanlt ? 

Who is Arabl Bey, and what moTement is he beading ? 

Wiiatissaldof the route of the proposed Ohanuel tunnel? What of Its 
financial outlook ? 

What new exploration Is proposed in Europe ? What rains are to be found 
In this delta ? 

69. Qu.— Who were the Shepherd kings ? 
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ling* to share^in the responBibllity of releasing the suspectB. 
Forster was obnoxious to the people of Ireland, and his resig- 
nation was at once recognized as part of the new conciliatory 
programme. And when, on the following dayyMe8srs.Pamell, 
Dillon and O'Kelly were released from Kiimainham jail, it 
was thought that a peace policy was fairly inaugurated. 

Lord Frederick Cavendish, a Liberal Whig, was appointed 
to succeed Forster. This was not altogether satisfactory to 
the land leaguers, who, having secured a partial victory, were 
ready to claim even the nominating power. But no one im- 
agined that any violence would be offered to the new secre- 
tary, such as Forster was so often threatened with. And as 
for Cavendish himself, he was only too confident of his safety. 
For on Hay 6, at 7: 80 p. m., while strolling in the park near 
Dublin Castle, he and his under secretary, Thomas Henry 
Burke, were brutally assassinated, being stabbed and hacked 
with knives. Nothing is at present known of the assassins, 
beyond the fact that four suspicious characters were seen 
driving in that direction in a country car of peculiar build. 

News of the tragedy was received with unfeigned horror, 
by EngUsh and Irish of all classes, including members of the 
land league, who rightly saw in it misfortune to their cause. 
Tet, since the crime was undoubtedly agrarian, and the per- 
petrators doubtless of the class which has long disgraced. 
Ireland with such outrages, it is very difficult to frame an 
argument to exonerate the league from all guilt. No one ac- 
cuses the leaguers of sanctioning murder, but they condone it 
and shield assassins. It Is doubtful whether, with all its pro- 
fessions of horror at the crime, the league will make any sys* 
tematic or sincere effort to bring the murderers to justice. 
And till these men are given up, the stain of blood-guiltiness 
will, in the eyes of the world, rest upon the league. 

The proposed changes in the criminal law of Ireland were 
announced in the house of commons on the 11th, by Sir Wm. 
Harcourt, the home secretary. They include the establishment, 
in disturbed districts,of special tribunals of three Judges each, 
to try cases without jury. The judgment of the court must be 
unanimous, and appeal to the supreme court allowed. Special 
police powers will be granted, extending the right to search, 
arrest and imprisoh or hold to bail, and to expel suspicious 
foreigners, and even to disperse unlawful meetings, and sup- 
press seditious newspapers. The powers are extraordinary, 
but are designed to meet extraoirdinary circumstances, 



continued without intermission, and more than once reached 
the verge of war. It would appear that the Chilian capital 
already invested in the disputed territory made Chili relucts 
ant to proceed to extremities in support of her claims. In 
1866, she entered into a treaty recognizing the twenty-fourtb 
parallel as the boundary, but stipulating that the territory be- 
tween the twenty-third and the twenty-fifth degrees ehould 
be a sort of Joint property, the revenues of which should be 
divided between the two countries. No portion of this revenue 
was ever received by Chill. In 1874 another treaty was made, 
in which all the concessions were on the* side of Chilly wbo 
renounced all claim to revenues due under the treaty of 1866, 
and all joint ownership of territory, on condition onl j that 
during the space of twenty-five years no increase should be 
made in export duties or other contributions levied on Chil- 
ian capital and subjects engaged in the desert of Atacamm. In 
1878, the government of the day in Bolivia repudiated the 
acts and treaties of its predecessors, and levied a new export 
duty on nitrates, and when the Chilian company demurred to 
paying it, the Bolivian government ordered its property (val- 
ued at $6,000,000,) to be sold at auction. On the day fixed for 
the sale, Feb. 14, 1879, 500 Chilian soldiers landed at Antotfa- 
gasta, to prevent it, and war was begun. 

In all these proceedings, Peru had openly taken no part, al- 
though it was suspected that she was secretly advising Bolivia 
in her course. The Peruvian government had assumed tbe 
monopoly of the nitrate and guano business by a series of 
arbitrary and oppressive decrees that virtually confiscated 
the outfit of the Chilian companies working the nitrate beds 
of Tarapaca, but had committed no overt act of hostilit j. 
When the war broke out between Chili and Bolivia, however, 
it was discovered that a secret treaty of offensive and defen- 
sive alliance had existed for nearly six years between Peru 
and Bolivia. This treaty was avowed by Peru, whereupon 
Chili declared war, April 6, 1879. 



CANALS ON THE PLANET MARS. 



ORIGIN OF THE CHILI-PERUVIAN WAR. 



From a review of J. Dumaine's HUtoire eU la Gtierre du 
Pacifiqu€y we extract the following concerning the beginning 
of the Chili-Peruvian difficulties: 

When the South American republics achieved their inde- 
pendence, it was agreed that their boundaries should be the 
same as those which had existed when they were provinces 
of Spain. This principle of their public law was known as the 
uii possidetis [&8 you possess — state of possession] of 1810, that 
being the last year in which Spain had exercised unquestioned 
jurisdiction. It was supposed that this principle would afford 
an easy settlement of all boundary questions, but in fact it 
led fo endless disputes on account of the vagueness of defini- 
tion of the provinces. One of these disputes was in regard to 
the boundary between Chili and Bolivia, in the desert of Ata- 
cama. Chili claimed, and until 1842 it was not disputed, that 
her territory extended to the twenty-third parallel of latitude. 
The Chilians, having discovered not only copper mines, but 
guano and saltpeter, In this desert, Bolivia claimed that Chil- 
ian territory extended no further than the twenty-fourth 
parallel. During the fourteen years prior to 1879, the dispute 



The Rev. T.W. Webb, author of "Celestial Objects for Com- 
mon Telescopes," writes thus to the Londoh Tinus respecting 
Bchiaparelli's discovery of "canals'' on the planet Mars : 

It has long been known that the surface of the planet Mlars 
is so mapped out into brighter and darker portions as to sug^ 
gest the idea of continents and oceans, and the analogy thus 
implied with the arrangements of our own globe is strenjctb- 
ened by the existence of brilliant white patches, as of snow 
or ice, situate at or near the planet's poles of rotation, and 
varying in extent with its changing seasons, as well as by oc- 
casional differences in outline or coloring, which may be ^weU 
explained by the supposition of a vaporous atmosphere. 

In the autumn of 1877 and spring of 1878, a number of mi- 
nute, straight, black, or dusky bands were detected by Scbia- 
parelli, traversing and subdividing the supposed continents is 
various directions. These have been called from their aspect 
"canals," though, of course, their scale entitles them rather 
to the appellation of straits, or very long, narrow arms of the 
sea. A few of these had been previously seen by various ob- 
servers, but to the Italian astronomer belonged the credit of 
developing and delineating them as a system. At the ensuing 
return of the planet in 1879-80, they were again detected axMl 
dMwn by him, with very little difference. But during tbe 



Wbat chansOB have the English mlnlBtry made tn their Irish poUoj? 
do they propose to make? What is the nature of the newcaaneealn 
criminal law? 



71. Qu.— What are the powers and duties of the lord lieutenant of 
What tnose of the chiel aecratary? 



XreUae.*' 



Give cauie and nature of the boundary disputes between Chill and Boltrfii 
Ali>o the Immediate cause of war. How did Peru beaome Implicated ha fM 
quarrel ? 

73. Qu.— What were the tenns of peace made between Chill and Bolivia? 
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eoone of iMt January and Febmarj, be has been bo fortunate 
as to perceive the daplication of these dark streaks by the 
Addition of parallel lines of similar character and lenis^tb in 
no fewer than twenty Instances, covering the equatorial re- 
gion with a strange and mysterious network, to which there 
is nothing even remotely analogous on the earth, and which 
leads us at ooce to see how premature have been our conclu- 
sions in this resi>ect, and how far we still are firom any ade- 
quite conception of the real constitution even of our nearest 
neighbor but one in the solar system. 



The discoveries of M.Pasteur (See Vol. I, p. 158] concern- 
ing fever-producing germs, have been supplemented by the 
discovery, made by Dr. Koch, of Berlin, that the turbercles of 
eonsumption contain a living germ or bacillus (from baeillum 
—little stick) which parasite produces the disease. Thi^ 
fact was surmised before, as consumption was thought to be 
contageous, but Dr. Koch, having conveyed the disease by 
innoculation, has practically demonstrated the zymotic charac- 
ter of th9 disease. In the case of splenic fever, M. Pasteur 
discovered a preventive in innoculation by a « cultivated'' 
bacillus. So far the cultivation of the tubercular parasite has 
not appeared to modify its virulence, but great hopes are ex- 
pressed for the success of future experiments. Meanwhile, 
X. Pasteur is said to be experimenting with hypodermic in- 
jections of perfectly pure carbolic acid, and to have met with 
snccess in curing both consumption and cancer. This acid 
has obtained almost universal use in the outward treatment 
of wounds, but its impurity has hitherto barred its use in any 
other way. Still another important discovery is that of Prof. 
Barir, of London, who, by heating boracic acid with glycerine, 
has produced a ne w antiseptic compound analogous in sub- 
stance to natural fat. It is soluble in water, quite innocuous, 
and so strongly anti-septic that food may be preserved in it 
for months without losing flavor or aroma. Its utility in the 
preservation of meats and other rapidly decaying substances, 
can be readily imagined. 



Describe the appearance of canals on the planet Mars. When and how were 
they dilnooTered t 

» 

What ts the Kern-theory of disease f-* (See Vol. L p. 158.) What dtMorerj 
has recently been made as to disease germs ? 

78b Qv.— What are the chief £ymotic diseases ? 



fo %l{4^ §^ml(qff. 



ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 



56. Why the present federal election machinery does not 
prevent frauds is said to be because the people do not co-op- 
erate with officials in enforcing the laws. Their failure to 
do so is due to partisan feeling. Ergo, whatever excites parti- 
san feeling tends to produce election frauds,provided the peo- 
ple are susceptible to temptation. 

&7. According to the estimates of the Indian bureau,tbere 
are 5,183 Apaches, divided as follows: San Carlos agency, A. 
T., Apacbes often tribes, 4,578; Mescalero agency, N. M., 
Mesealero Apaches, 900; Jiuarilla, N. M., Jicarilla Apaches, 
705. 

58. Hurricanes are more frequent and furious in the torrid 
zone; always oeourring, however, at a distance from the equa- 
tOTf which the^ never toueh or cross, in the temperate zone 



the tornado (a land storm) occurs on extended plains, but is 
most terrible in North America. 

69. Coptic Christians; the church is said to have been 
founded by St. Mark. Prester John, the mysterious ktng- 
priest of the middle ages, was king of Abyssinia. 

60. Before the Christian era, the empires of Sogdiana and 
Bacetriana; in the fourteenth century the Tartar empire of 
Tamerane. 

61. The government appoints a governor and two deputy 
governors f^m among the stock holders, who, on their part, 
elect a board of twenty deputies, and these together manage 
the bank. 

■ 

62. In 1884, by a few emigrants flrom Capetown. Its native 
population are Zulus, but it is entirely distinct fh>m Zulu 
proper. # 

68. The Central American ruins are those of four empires, 
whose duration M. Charnay estimates as follows: «Tbe Tol- 
tec empire of Tula lasted from the year 650 [A. D.] to 1050 — 
400 years; the Chichlnec empire from 11 00 to 1521 — 420 years; 
the Aztec empire from 1828 to 1521 — 200 years; and the em- 
pire of Guatemala, Tabasco and Yucatan ftt>m 1100, at the 
earliest, to 1522 — 420 years. Atlantis is the name given to a 
mythical island in the Atlantic,west of Gibraltar. It was said 
to be peopled by a race of warlike sailors, who invaded Europe 
and Africa. For its sins, the island was submerged, and its 
people destroyed. 

64. Oct. 17, 1851, across the English Channel. It was made 
by Newall & Co., who also made the Atlantic cable laid in 
1858. 



QUESTIONS FOR THE YEAR. 



It is a principle of political economy that international ex- 
change of commodities is equal — that however much a coun- 
try exports or imports, it must eventually import or export 
an equivalent. Similarly, one might frame a plausible argu- 
ment to the effect that international knowledge is about equal ; 
that, if we care nothing for thh world abroad, we shall soon 
find that that world cares as little for us. To be sure, we hope 
that our Spanish information, for instance, is a little more ac- 
curate than the following extract from the Washington de- 
spatches of a Madrid paper: 

The president of the United States has signed the act, passed by conflrress, 
prohlhltlns polysamy. Conjn'ess adopted an amendmeot making an exception 
in IhTor of the Chinese, but only tor a period of time not exeeedln^ twenty 
yean. 

Like the liftle boy who wondered that every one did not 
know his father, when he «knew him Just as easy,'' we laugh 
at the ignorant credulity of the Spaniards, and bless or blast 
our stars [and stripes] that we are better informed. Yet we 
find no less a person than George P. Lathrop pertly remarking 
in the character of a Spanish tourist, « Spain discovered us 
and we are discovering her," and Justifying the speech by 
referring to the way modern Spain has disappeared from the 
surface of what we call current events. He does not add 
«more shame to us,'' nor remark that the proverbial New 
Zealander may to-day sit on London bridge and ^discover" 
St. Paul's. 

It is time that we stopped accumulating ignorance of for- 
eign countries, and began an intelligent interest in affairs 
outside of our own school district. To this end it is advisable 
that those who have the molding of the popular ideal, should 
insist that an education includes an adequate Icnowledge of 
contemporary history. We have prepared a list of questions 
on the history of 1881-2, which we shall offer to all county 
superintendents, conductors of institutes, etc., all in fact who 
may have to conduct examinations, with the request that they 

Wftl^e u«e Of them, V<^ puWtsft tb^^e qu?st}Qm (q p^- q^tI] 
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paper, with reference to page and Yolume, to enable our 
readers to prepare themselyes for a possible test. 

As to the principals of schools, we hope they will suggest 
to their classes in composition to choose topics of current In- 
terest for their essays. The questions are topically arranged, 
and thus outline a narrative as interestini; as it is important. 
For those who have given some attention to the study, we 
would suggest a review lesson such as is outlined in the fol- 
lowing, from the pen of Mrs. M. B. Gettemy, principal of the 
Galesburg (HI.) high school ; «I closed my class In Modern Eu- 
ropean History with a study of the events of 1881. The most 
that I have been able to do this term Is to call attention to 
the leading topics of the day, upon which I intend to have con- 
versations and written papers when time permits." 

Here is the outline of an excellent plan. Perhaps, to save 
time, it would be wisest to first give out the topics, one to 
each, and after allowing time for preparation, call on the pu- 
pils to answer verbally from their own notes. 

QUESTIONS ON THE HISTORY OF 1881-2. 

Bound and describe Oklahoma. V. I, p. 8« 

To whom does the country belong ? Y. I, pp. 8, 58. 

What movements have been made toward colonizing it? Y. 
I, pp. 8, 51. 

When and why was the "Canadian Fishery award'* made t 
Y. I, p. 3. 

What were Prof. Hind's charges in regard to it ? Y. I, pp. 
3,36. 

What gave rise to the Ponca investigation of December, 
1880, and who were the commissioners appointed? Y. I, 
p. 5. 

When did it make its report, and what was the tenor there- 
of ? Y. I, p. 5. 

Give the gist of the president's message with regard to the 
matter. Y. I, p. 11. 

What dispute aroae concerning the case ? Y. I, p. 11. 

How was it finally disposed of? Y. I, pp. 28, 114. 

What Alexandrine obelisk was set up in New York, Jan.22, 
1881? Y.I, p. 6. 

What was Goek Tepe, and when and by whom was it cap- 
tured? Y. 1, pp. 6, 142, 

Bound and describe the Transvaal, and state the character 
of Its inhabitants. Y. I^ pp. 6, 14, 22. 

What were the causes of the Transvaal insurrection ? Y. I, 
pp. 6, 22, 110. 

Describe the principal battles of the war. Y. I, pp. 6, 14, 
22, 80, 37. 

What treaty of peace was made ? Y. I, pp. 37, 46, 110, 150, 
157. 

What ship canals have been projected across the isthmus of 
Darien? Y.I, p. 7. 

What progress has been made in their construction ? Y. I, 
p. 12; Y.II, p. 57. 

What question exists with regard to a United States pro- 
tectorate of the canal ? Y. I, pp. 150, 178. 

What is the history of this question ? Y. I, pp. 19, 76, 156, 
178. 

What was the origin of the war between Chili and Peru and 
Bolivia? Y.I, p. 7; Y. II, p. 70. 

What were the chief battles in this war ? Y. I, pp. 7, 14. 

What effect did the war have on the government of Peru ? 
V, I, pp. 35, 45, 136, 188. 

What action has Chili taken to necure her war indemnity 
from Peru ? Y. I, pp. 136, 163, 171 ; Y. II, p. 21. 

What treaty of peace has been made with Bolivia ? Y. II, 
p. 9. 

What is the Tehuantepec ship railway project, and what aid 
is asked of the United States ? Y. I, pp. 12, 18. 

What are the arguments for and against granting such aid? 
Y. I, pp. 12, 18. 



What was the Greek boundary question, and bow did ' 
arise ? Y. I, pp. 6, 18, 81, 38, 45, 64, 182. 

How was it finally settled ? /Hd. 

What was the origin of the Standard Oil Co., and what the 
extent of its monopoly ? Y. I, p. 20. 

What is the chief known oil-producing district ? /6id. 

Name the members of Garfield's cabinet. Y. I, p. 26. 

Name the members of Arthur's cabinet. 

What were the provisions of the bouse funding bill of Feb- 
ruary, 1882 ? Y. I, pp. 27, 48, 58 ; Y. II, p. 10. 

Why was it vetoed ? /3fV. 

Describe Koumanla and the Roumanians. Y. I, p. 36. 

What is the style and character of its government ? IH^. 

When and how did Alexander II, of Russia, meet his death? 
Y. I, p. 87. 

What was the character of this monarch's reign ? /Hi/. 

What is the district of Lorenzo Marques, and to what 
country does it belong ? Y. I, p. 88. 

What rights has England acquired over it? Y. I, pp. 
88,41. 

What is the history of this railway project ? Y. I, pp. 22, 
88,41. 

To be Continued. 



ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 




O.E~Balgartali**aD Autonomoat and trtbatury prlnclpaUtr nader th««sxer- 
atnty of tbe- aaltan.** Except In the ikmymeat of trlbatc— calenlntAd on tbe 
mean rerennA of the prlndpalltx— It enjoys fall right of eelf-flOTeinaBent, 
bnt can make no treaty with foreign nations. 

—If. O. D.—!. C. A. Arthur— there Is no territorial coTemment ; the DMrlet 
If directly f ovemed by the United States. 3. There fa no national reftandlns 
policy now, except that contained In the Sherman bill, to refnnd SSSCOOMOS 
of the**extendedSV*-*' >• Repndiatlon as applied to statea, means reioaiBf 
to pay the whole or a part of a debt ; or olferinc to pay a per centage for a 
fhll release. 4. The silver dollar Is an unlimited legal tender ; the sUtw eer 
tiflcate constructiTely the same. S. New York, Boston, San Franclsoo, Phtla- 
dolphla, Baltimore, Bt. Lout^ Chicago, Cincinnati, New Orleans and Charles- 
ton, S. C. 6. Benjamin H. Bristow was secretary of the treasury In l87&-a, and 
was concerned In tl.e prosecution of the whisky rings. 



MAGAZINES. 



—%S/. Nicholas for May opens witb a yery amasing story, by Sophie 
Swett, entitled. Why the Clock Struck One. In oontinung the story 
of Donald and Dorothy, Mrs. Dodge allows her mind to wander some- 
what, describing and narrating much that is evftently beside the plot 
of her tale. This number of the magaslne is profusely illustratsd 
having sixty-^ight pictures, eleven of which are full-page esgravinga 
The most fully illustrated paper is Mr. C. I*. Bracers Wolf-reared 
Children,— namely, the street Arabs whom the Children''8 Aid Society 
takes up and provides for. Next, in point of illustration, is Mit. 
Clement's Stories of Arts and Artists, which gives three full -page re* 
productions of Correggio's masterpieces. The electric light forma the 
subject of a timely descriptive paoer with many pictures showing the 
appearance of the lamps by day and night, and ander various ciream- 
stances of weather. Then there are the charmingly illustrated poeiis | 
by H. H , Celia Thaxter and Kate Kellogg, and the historical legvodef 
the origin of Dantzic, with its three spirited pictures ; another ch3* 
dren*s comedy by E.S. Brooke; and as many more stories, sketcha. 
and pictures (a page full of the latter, devoted to the baby elephamU 
which combine to make a number brimming over with entertainmetl 
for tbcrnsands of rea4er6. 
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FROM MAY 16 TO 31. 



All ftttaok on % JapuMse shooting party in Gorea, has em. 
bittered the relations between the two ooontrieB. Corean 
fedliiig toward the United States is by no means amicable, 
and the expected arriyal of Commodore Shafeldt, U. S, N., 
and IS ** awaited," say the despatches, ''with . intense 
feeUng." 

i In China, Li Hupg Chang's political power is endangered 
by the inopportune death of his mother, for whom he is 
reqiured by law to mourn in strict seclusion for two years. 
In Cochin China, the French haye captuied Hanoi, after 
three hours' bombardment, in which they lost few men, but 
inflicted frightful loss on the ill-equipped enemy. 

The pditioal crisis in Egypt quite overshadows the sden- 
tific triumph achieved, May 17, at Soham, Upper Egypt, 
where English, French and Italian astronomers were observ- 
ing the ecHpee of the sua. The spectrum of the corona 
was successfully photographed for the first time. The spec- 
troflcopie and ocular observations just before and during the 
period of totality* g>^ve most valuable results, the darkening 
of the lines indicating a lunar atmosphere. 



The Turkish Sultan, having dismissed Said Pasha from 
the grand viiiership, and exilted Abd-er-Rahman Nour-ed- 
Deen Pasha to the vacancy, has further dgnalized himself by 
an increase of vigor in his foreign policy. His daim of suz- 
erainty over.Egypt b supported by Glermany, and possibly 
by other European powers through jealousy of En^^d and 
France. / 

Now that the Jews are fieeing, Russia begins to be sorry 
to see them go. She could have better spared the Nihilists, 
who have so intimidated the royal &mily,that the coronation 
of the Cxar is again postponed, this time for a year. 

The German Reichstag has adjourned to June 6, appar- 
ently to allow its committee time to ATnminA and rcg'ect the 
government's tobacco monopoly bilL 

M. Leon Say resigned his post of minister of French 
finance, on the 22d, on account of a dispute with the cham- 
ber over the tariff, but the next day he yielded to a resolu- 
tion of confidence, and resumed office. 

The Spanish chamber has been agitated over a scheme for 
changing its criminal laws. The opposition want the re-es- 
tablishment of trial by jury, for which the premier Sagasta 
thinks the country not prepared. 

In the English commons, the Irish repression of crime biU 
and the arrears of rent bill have been discussed alternately. 
The last named bill was introduced by Mr. Gladstone on the 
I5th ; it is limited to holdings of less than 30/., and deals 
with two years' arrears. The tenant having proved inability 
to pay all,may obtain release, by paymg half, the government 
supplying the remunder from the Irish church surplus fond. 
There are 585,000 Irish tenants paying less than 30/, rent, 
and of them 200,000 are excluded from the benefits of the 
land act by being in arrears. The bill passed to a second 
reading on the 22d, by a vote of 269 to 157. The votes 
on the repression bill show a minority of 338 in favor of the 
measure. The Pamellites oppose the last named bill, but are 
divided on the arrears of rent bill, Pamell &voring it, and 
Dillon and other extremists oppodng it 

In South America, President Montero's government re- 
jects the terms offered by Chili. 

President Guzman Blanco, of Venezuela, has been getting 
himself into trouble by invading the British islands, off the 
coast, in pursuit of escaping revolutionists. 

A revolution is reported from San Domingo, Gen. Guil- 
lermo having rebelled against the authority of P^ident 
Marino. 

At home, the house of representatives has spent most of 
the fortnight in a party struggle over the Mackey-Dibble 
election case, ending at last with a victory for the Republi- 
cans. The senate has been occuimd with various appropria- 
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tion billB, most of them to satisfy the obims of private 

dtUODS. 

Lieiitenant Danenhower has arrived in New York, with 
his party of the survivors of the uofortanate Jeannetie, 

Oapt Payne and his oolony of Okkhoma invaders have 
been arrested by the United States authorities, who are de- 
termined to keep their treaty obligation with the tribes of the 
Indian territory. 



# l^^'^^' 



The general term of the supreme court of the Distriot of 
Columbia rendered its decision in the Gulteau case. May 22, 
fully sustaining the action of the lower court. The jurisdic- 
tion of the district court in the trial of a criminal whose 
murderous act was followed by death outside the district, was 
considered and fully sustained. The defense will now apply 
for a commission de lunatico inquirendoi but after the full 
ccnsideration of the pristner's sanity during his trial, the 
commission will hardly be granted. 



^ May 24, the senate passed, by a vote of 2i to 28, a btU pro- 
viding for the payment, to Bear Admiral Worden and the 
crew of the Moniior,ot prize money to the full value of the con- 
federate ironclad vessel, the Merrlmac, provided the estimate 
of the same does not exceed $200,000. The battle between 
the Monitor and Merrlmac was fought, as all our readers 
know, in Hampton Boad»,*off the coast of Virginia^ March 9, 
1862. The testimony concerning the extent of damage done 
to the latter vessel differs, but it is known that she was not 
too badly crippled to make her way back into Norfolk Har- 
bor, where she was repaired, but upon the approach of the 
United States fleet soon after, was blown up to prevent her 
falling into the hands of the enemy. The claim for prize 
money for this vessel has been urged upon congress for some 
years. Had the vessel been siink or destroyed, the Monitor's 
crew could have secured their claim without difllculty 
through the courts. But as the Merrlmac was not captured- 
nor yet destroyed or sunk, the claim would not hold good un- 
der existing law, so relief was asked of congress, and has now 
been secured, but the grant, under the circumstances, can 
hardly be considered a wise precedent. 



The bill to extend bank charters passed the house, May 19, 
by a vote of 128 to 67. The bill provides that any bank may 
at any time, within two years previous to the expiration of 
its charter, and with the approval of the comptroller of the 
currency, amend its articles of association, extending its ex- 
istence for a term of not more than twenty years. This done, 
its circulating notes will be redeemed at the treasury, and 
replaced with new notes, readily distinguishable from the 
previous issue. The necessity for this legislation arises from 
the fact that the charters of 398 banks expire during the 
next twelve months. Upon a single day,— Feb. 26, —the char- 
ters of 297 banks will expire. Should the 393 banks be forced 
to go into liquidation, and deposit lawful money to redeem 
their notes, the currency would be contracted by $68,000,000. 

''4tt of this would be replaced after a time by the notes of 
banks, but the stringency would be demoralizing to bus- 



iness. The political division of the vote shows that lOS 
publicans and 22 Democrats voted for the bill, and 3 
licans, 8 Greenbackers and 56 Democrats voted 
The opposition came from those who are opposed to tba 
tional bank system, and wish to replace bank notes 
greenbacks. A significant vote was taken on tlie 
offered by Mr. Springer, to limit the exUnded ckariors to 
years, on the ground that the national debt woold be 
within that time, and then the present banking systOM 
end fipom lack of bonds to base note circulation uposi. 
defeat of this is taken to show an Intention to oontliiiio 
system, bonds or no bonds, but it does not imply a d4 
agreement as to how this should be done. On tbe 
it indicates a stubborn partisanship that takes no 
circumstances. 



Thk congressional investigation of Penivlan aAln 

come to an end in rather an odd way. When Mr. Sid] 

appeared before the foreign affairs committee^ May 17, be 

asked to produce all papers and ether evidence in bin 

sion, tending to show what had been done to enforoe 

claims of the Peruvian Company or induce tbe Unitod 81 

to do so. Bbipberd refused to produce a// his papers, wl 

upon the committee discharged him till ftirther notlieni 

Later in the day, he sent a letter asking to be allowed to 

ply to Mr. Blaine's statements, and offered to snpply 

effect,^' though he «could not literally," all the evldenee 

mandSd. Like Mr. Blaine he wished to be allowed to tell 

story in his own way. His evidence, he said, included 

important letter from the president of the United SSal 

recently discovered correspondence with official and unoifti 

representatives of Peru and the department of state.*' He 

the evidence, documentary and otherwise, would 

every imputation upon bis veracity. The committee, bowi 

er, discrediting his assertions, asked to see the doeaoMol 

saying that if the matter were found pertinent, the witnt 

would be further examined. Since Mr. Shipberd's develoj 

ments promised to be interesting, whether pertinent or 

the press correspondents express disappointment and im] 

tience with the committee for suppressing evidenee. Bi 

this seems premature, for Shipherd seeks publieity, and 

nounces that he is already considering the expediency ot 

tinning his narrative <<in some other place than the now 

sorted committee rooin." He has also published a very Im] 

dent and abusive eard, offering $5 reward, <<and no avrkwi 

questions asked," for the return of <<one James Q. Blali 

Altogether, the public may expect extraordinary deveU 

ments, if Mr. Shipherd's imagination does not fail him. 



THE MAOKEY.DIBBLJ& GAS£. 



From the Sioth ol May to the present writing, legislation 
the house of representatives has been delayed by the flUbi 
tering of the Democratic members against action in the Mi 
ey-Dibble contested-election case. By the eoostitution, a 
jority of the bouse membership (298) constitutes a quoi 
necessary to do business, and, though Bepnblicans nusn 
more than half the house, they have not been able to |pt 



Wliat U the bads of the Monitor- If enliiiafC award f 

Give tba rroQDdB fior eztenalon of hank ohartcrt. Wlat was tba ho«s 
on ttala sohjeot ? 

How lias tbe Peraflan Invsstlgation ended ? 
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their memben together. Accordingly, when the case of B. 
W. Mackey, — contestant for the seat occupied by Samuel Dib. 
ble, repreeenting the second district of South Carolina, — came 
up for consideration, the Democrats were able to prevent ac- 
tion by absenting themselres, or, what is the same thing, re- 
f^uing to Tote, or by making dilatory motions. 

Tbis kind of obttmction is not unknown, both parties hay- 
ing frequently resorted to it, but, it is said, that neyer before 
bM n party illibustered to prevent the consideration of con- 
tofltod election, however they might have acted in opposing a 
final vote. 

Tbe ease is peculiar.When the Lynch-Ohalmers -case came up 
last BM>ntb, the Demoerats made little or no effort to retain 
Obalmers. Ousted f^m his seat by the Bepvblican vote with 
Democratic connivance, Mr. Chalmers was greatly incensed 
at what he considered the perfidy of Northern Democrats,and 
has renounced his party allegiance, and become an Independ- 
ont. In answer to some of his strictures on Democratic con- 
gressmen, Hewitt, of New York, has written a letter denying 
that the surrender of Ohalmen' ease was due to Northern 
Democrats, saying, <«It was rather due to the fact that those 
who knew Gen. Chalmen best, and the merits of bis case, 
were not willing to advise extreme measures in order to de- 
feat the will of the Bepublican majority. 

««If," he adds, «the ease had not been fairly heard by the 
committee on elections; if testimony had been altered or 
suppressed ; If evidence of such fk'audulent transactions had 
been rejected by the committee, as in the pending Mackey- 
Dibble case, then every Northern Democrat would not only 
have been willing, but would have insisted on obstruction 
tactics in the bouse until the committee might be willing to 
have the truth." 

The Maokey-Dlbble ease arose out of the contest of E. W. 
Maekey, Bepublican, for the seat of M. P. (VConnor, Demo- 
crat. These two were candidates at the election held the 2d 
of November, 1880, and the state board of canvassers acting 
on the ratums made to the county canvassers, declared Mr. 
O'Connor elected, and the certificate of election was accord- 
ingly issued to him. On this he would doubtless have been 
admitted to congrass, but before it convened, April 26, 1881, 
be died, and the governor of South Carolina performed his 
oonstitutional duty of ordering a new election. In this elec- 
tion, Mr. Dibble was chosen. But Mackey maintains that 
O'Connor was not elected, and hence no vacancy occurred,and 
that Dibble's election is therefore null and void. It is quite 
as plausible to argue that O'Connor was de facto a congress- 
man, and the new election held in good faith, and hence, that 
the M appeal to the people" condoned any possible deficiency 
in O'Connor's election. The Democrats deny that any defic- 
iency existed, but insist that in any case Dibble it elected,and 
are accordingly provoked at the peremptory way in which 
the Sepublicans propose to deal with the case. The Bepub- 
licans,determined to have their own way in the matter, pro- 
pose a new departure in parliamentary procedure, similar to 
that accomplished last year in the English parliament. The 
committee on rules will propose the following amendment to 
the rules of the house: 

Wh«ii«rer A raotton ii m«de to proceed to tbe conalderAtlon of a qaeetlon of 
priTllege, tbe Bpeeker mny eDtertftln one motion to adjourn, after which no 
dilatory motions •ban be in order.** 

To prevent filibustering on this new rule. Speaker Keifer 
will be expected to follow the precedent set by Speaker 
Blsine, who ruled that the right to determine its rules being 
exprasBly granted by the constitution, no mere parliamentary 
form could prevent or delay the house in voting such a 
change. 

Th« Peiffocrata threaten dire revenge \i this "usurpation " 



is attempted, but if it is safe to predict that the majority will 
win in the end, though prudence may lead it to consent to 
some compromise. 



THE GENEVA AWABD. 



On Friday, May 12, the house of representatives passed the 
Geneva award bill, which provides for the re-establlshment of 
the court of commissioners of Alabama claims, and for the 
distribution of the remainder of the Geneva award. The 
court will continue in existence one year, and will award 
damages for claims directly resulting from the depredations of 
confederate cruisers, and for claims based on the payment of 
insurance premiums for war risks, after the sailing of any 
confederate cruiser. The claims of Insurance companies who 
took the war risks at higher rates and bore the loss of vessels, 
are Ignored. The bill now went to the senate, where the gen- 
oral sentiment was thought to be more favorable to these ex- 
cluded claims. But on reaching the senate. May 23, the bill 
passed without amendment, by the unexpected vote of 88 to 
12, many of the known opponents of the bill being absent. 

The "A/adama claims '" against England were based on the 
assertion that that government did not use due diligence to 
prevent the equipment of confederate privateera in her ports 
during the war. The Alabama^ Florida, Georgia and Shenan- 
doah were either built or fitted out for service under the con- 
federacy, and, in spite of the protest of the American minis- 
ter, were allowed to leave British ports. By international 
custom, England, as a neutral nation.was responsible for the 
damage done through her negligence. But there is no court 
for the enforcement of international law, and hence if Eng- 
land persisted in her refusal to pay these claims, the United 
States would have to submit or go to war. Both parties were 
willing to concede something for the sake of peace and amity, 
and upon this basis of concession, the treaty of Washington 
was negotiated. This treaty was prepared by a high joint 
commission sitting at Washington eariyin 1871, and consisting 
of Earl de Grey and Elpon, Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir Ed- 
ward Thornton, Sir John A. Macdonald, and Prof. Montague 
Bernard on the part of England, and Hamilton Fish, Gen. R. 
B. Schenck, Samuel Nelson, E.E. Hoar, and Geo. H. Williams 
on the part of the United SUtes. The treaty, dated May 8, 
1871, contained, after due expression of England's regret for 
the escape of the Alabama and other vessels, a provision for 
referring tbe question of liability to a tribunal of arbitration, 
the members of which were to be named by the United States, 
England, Italy, Stvitzerland and Brazil. 

In deciding the question of liability, the tribunal was to be 
governed by three new rules, and the principles of interna- 
tional law not inconsistent therewith. These rules declared 
that a neutral government was bound to use due diligence to 
prevent the fitting-out, refitting or recruiting, of any expedi- 
tion which It had reasonable ground to believe to be intended 
to engage in war against a friendly nation. To discover in 
what cases England bad failed of her duty, was the chief ob- 
ject of the arbitration, and, as if to emphasize this fact, the 
board was allowed to either itself assess the damage, or leave 



What wait the cansc n( the recent congreB«lon»l deadlock? How did the 
Mackcy.Dlbbleca»carl»e? On what does Mackey jfround We claims? on 
wliatdoee Dibble groand his ? 

74. Qu.— What Is tbe meaning and origin of the word flllbntter ? 

How did the Alabama clalmi orljflnatc ? How was the matter settled? Wnat 
claM of claims wa« conildered lu maklogthe award ? w hat claimants haye 
been paid ? What claims still remain ? How are these to be disposed ol ? 

75 Qu.— Who f.omposed tljp Geneva board of arhitratton ? 
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that duty to a select committee of appraisers. If it chose the 
former altematiyey the board was instructed to award a gross 
sum, based on a computation of the depredations of each ves- 
sel separately. If it declined to make such appraisement, a 
select committee would be named by England and the Unit- 
ed States, to hear and decide all claims separately. 

Thus drawn, the treaty seemed to bar all claims for infer- 
cntial damages. For though it was presumptively true that 
the war had been prolonged and its cost increased to the 
United States, such damage was both difficult to assess, and 
impossible to compute, in the prescribed way. It would be 
foolish to attempt to state how much of the increased ex- 
pense of the war was due to the Alabama, how much to the 
Florida, and so on. 

The same objection would apply to the claims based on the 
payment of high rates for marine insurance, and also to the 
claims for loss in the transfer of the carrying trade to foreign 
ships. 

But this presumption did not prevent the introduction of 
these claims In the American case before the board of arbl- 
tration, which met at Geneva, Switzerland, Dec. 16, 1871. 
England objected to their introduction, and finally refused to 
go before the board,' unless the claims for indirect losses were 
withdrawn. After a great deal of foolish talk about <'our 
rights under the treaty," (which was no treaty unless both 
parties understood it the same) the United States withdrew 
the claims for indirect damages, waiving, in so many words, 
all claims based on the transfer of the carrying trade, on 
the enhanced cost of insurance, and on the estimated prolon- 
gation of the war. This settled, the case was considered and 
England a^udged responsible for the acts of the Alabama, 
Florida and! Shenandoah. There remained, therefore, only 
the computation of the sum sufficient to cover the direct 
losses froip the acts of these vessels, and as this seemed easy 
enough, the tribunal proceeded to make the assessment and 
award the gross sum as damages. A schedule had been made 
of the claims presented by the owners of the vessels and car- 
goes captured or destroyed by the three confederate cruisers 
above named, and these claims were added up,forming a total 
of 111,898,000. Due allowance was made for interest, and 
Sept. 2, 1872, the sum of$16,500,000, was agreed upon as the 
amount to be paid to the United States by Great Britain in 
satisfaction of all claims. 

Before payment was made, in September of the following 
year, there arose a dispute as to the ownership of the money. 
One side took the position indicated by Caleb Gushing, chief 
of counsel for the United States, who said in his argument 
before the board, "[The money] will be received and held by 
the United States as a trust ftind, to be distributed among the 
parties Interested, conformably to the tenor and spirit of the 
award of the tribunal." The other side took the; view after- 
ward put forward by a congressional committee,~«that the 
amount awarded at Geneva is the money of the United States, 
to be disposed of at its pleasure, subject to no trust, and es- 
pecially to no legal rights in any individual or corporation, by 
whom a legal or equitable claim can be^set up or maintained 
to any part of the sum awarded as against the United States." 

It seems indeed true that the claimants had no legal resource 
to obtain their money, yet this fact cdhld scarcely make the 
award the property of the United States. If the Geneva 
board had foreseen the dispute,it would probably have settled 
matters by making no award at all, leaving it to the court of 
claims provided by the treaty, to pass upon the cases and give 
judgment for or against England. No money would then 



have been put within the power of congreis, and no qnestiiHi 
of ownership would have been raised. 

As it was, congress, as soon as the Owners of uninsured Tea- 
sels bad been i>aid their claims, began to haggle about paying 
for the insured vesfeli. When an insured vewel and cargo 
are destroyed, the insurance company payisg for the eame 
becomes the legal owner of the wreek, so that any claim 
growing out of such a case, must be that of the insuraaee 
company. Congress demurred to paying the companies on the 
ground that if they had lost on some ships, they bad made It 
up by charging higher rates on others; benoe it was propoeed 
to pass over their claims, and give the money to thooe 
had been frightened into paying high premiums ftvr the 
of having their cargoes insured. These men lost, it is trae, 
but it has not been shown that they did not recover their lees. 
es in the same way the insurance oompanies are said to haTe 
done^by charging higher rates for their wares. Even tbe 
claims of those who suffered from the acts of the '(exeulpatad 
cruisers," (those privateers for which England was atj^udged 
not responsible,) are, by the house bill just passed, ranked 
above the claims of insurance oompanies. Of course, if the 
money belongs to the federal government, and ii distributed 
as charity, congress can give it to losers by privateers of all 
kinds, or even to losers by storm or shipwreck; but if tbe 
award was a trust fund, congress should consider whether it 
is not bound by the Washington treaty, as interpreted by the 
Geneva board, and, if so, whether the money does not belong 
to the claimants whose statements of loss were admitted, and 
made the basis of award. 

As to the amount of money to be distributed. It is $9^3^- 
800; representing some six millions of the original award with 
interest. 



^bfcad. 



TuBRE has been agrarian trouble in the Isle of Skye,which 
is to be settled, according to the despatch of Hay 12, by a 
general emigration to Canada. Skye is the largest island of 
the Inner Hebrides, separated from the mainland of Scotland 
by the narrow strait of Loch Alsh. Its area is 547 square 
miles, its surface mountainous, soil and shores rocky, and the 
climate very moist and variable. Agriculture is for the moat 
part impossible, the inhabitants are very poor, and rely almost 
wholly on fishing. The season has been unfavorable, and the 
cotters are unable to pay rent. Subscriptions were raised to 
assist them, but having got worked up about it, they oonUnae 
to refuse payment, unless special privileges are granted them- 
For instance. Lord Macdonald's tenold demand the restoration 
of their ancient right of free gracing on Ben Lea, for which 
his lordship now receives about $640 a year, as much, proba* 
bly,as the cotters pay altogether. Also, since the land would 
pay better for grazing, his lordship would not be sorry to part 
with his tenants. The island belongs to eight landlords, and 
the estates of three of the largest, oovering four-fifths of the 
island, are under the management of one man, nicknamed the 
''factorial hydra," t^om the multiplicity of his 'ofilces. He is 
»<a proprietor, bank agent, justice of the peace, solioitor, di8> 
tributor of stamps, insurance agent, chairman or clerk of all 
the school boards of Skye, ditto of the parochial bchrds, hotel 
keeper, captain of the volunteers, and parliamentary agent 
for tbe Conservatives, and to crown all, the sherilTv oftoer it 
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ooe of hii oterka.'* Against the government of this « bloated 
Bonopollstv" quite as much as againet pajlng their customary 
renl> tb# people of Skye are now rebelling. 



On the 6th of May, the ground was formally broken for the 
eoaatraction of a new canal across the Isthmus of Corinth, 
whleh will shorten materially the voyage of yessels trading 
betweeii the West and the iOgean and Black seas. The con- 
eo8ti<Hi for the work was signed in 1869, but nothing came of 
%hm pr^leet, and on the 81st of May last, a new concession was 
mado to ^en. Turr and M. de Lesseps. Of the 19,145,106 tons 
of trmflc annually passing that way,it is estimated that 5,807,- 
706 will follow the canals, and the tolls are placed at one franc 
eaeh « Adriatic" ton or passenger, and half that rate for «Hed- 
itamaoan'' trafflc. A contract has been passed for the whole 
of tho work for a sum of nearly $5,000,000. The length of the 
envoi to almost four miles. The recent breaking of ground 
was participated in by the king of Greece and his family, the 
Gnad Duke Gonatantine, and more than 3,000 invited guests. 
Kinc Ooorge dug the flrat sods with a silver spade, which had 
been niade for the solemnity, and cast them into a barrow,and 
Primo-Minister Tricoupis, as the representative of the Greek 
peoplOy wheeled the barrow along, and heaved the royal dig- 
ginga Into the sea. The Queen of Greece, under the direction 
of the engineer, Bela Gerster,kindled a mine of dynamite and 
gunpowder, by which she sent the first huge masses of rock 
flying into the ocean. — Ex. 



The French journalists are getting into serious trouble 
over the «anobisme'' which has been adopted from the Eng- 
lish, but haa apparently somewhat changed its meaning in the 
transfer. M. Weias wrote an article lately on the "Conserva. 
tive Bepublic/' in which he used <<8nobisme"a9 the equivalent 
of ailly idleness, which is a clear perversion. As defined by 
Thackeray, snobbism, or snobbery, was a«mean admiration of 
mean things," and a snob was a person whose mind was filled 
with the importance of external social distinctions, and wbo 
sought to raise himself in the social scale by humbug and pre- 
tence. Busch gives an account of a discussion on the proper 
use of the term at the German headquarters during the siege 
of Parle, in which Bismarck took part, but in which It plainly 
appeared that he, too, though a good English scholar, had 
failed to grasp the true and original sense of the term. The 
party had, however, just been lunching off a croustade with 
muehfooms, and a pheasant with sauerkraut, washed down 
with champagne, and were probably not, philological! y consid- 
ered, in a good condition. The chancellor, at all events, held 
that a snob was simply a self-satisfied simpleton, a narrow- 
minded person, or in other words, that the word was merely 
the equivalent of the German ^Philistine," which is clearly 
an error, though the definition comes very near that in most 
common use in this country. Here a snob is in popular par- 
lance not so much a person like Thackeray's snob, who is dis- 
satisfied with his own jxraition, and is trying to raise himself 
by low arts, as a person who thinks a good deal of his position 
and shows it by giving himself airs. In fact, it may be said 
that the American snob looks down on others, while the Kng- 



Whera U Skye, Mud by wbom is It Inhabited ? Wbat caused the recent sgra> 
rtan dlatorbaaoe ? 

Where is ttie Corinth Canal ? Describe the ceremony or breaking f^round. 



Vi, Qv.— Who flnl prolectod this canal ? 



lish snob looks up to others, and tries whimperingly to climb 
up to where they are. Further west, the term is applied to 
men particular about their dress, and there are regions where 
the habitual use of a pocket handkerchief or toothbrush 
would put a man in the snob category //, V. Nation, 



EGYPTIAN ANARCHY. 



The recent political crisis in Egypt arose out of the alleged 
plot to assassinate Arabi Bey. Either from sympathy with 
the plot, or f^om a belief that the prosecution was actuated 
by political motives, the khedive insisted on commuting the 
sentences of the Circassian officers implicated. The ministry 
remonstrated. At an audience with the khedive on the even- 
ing of Hay 9, Mahmoud Barudi, the prime minister, insisted 
on a modification of the decree commuting the sentences. He 
spoke insultingly of the foreign consuls, and threatened vio- 
lence to European officials. The khedive reiterating his de- 
cision, the ministry, in violation of the organic law, summon- 
ed a meeting of the chamber of notables, over the head of the 
khedive, their aim being nothing less than a deposition of the 
present dynasty. 

The chamber of notables, however, refused to convene un- 
less summoned constitutionally. When this was reported to 
Arabi, he exclaimed, <<Then we shall have civil war," which 
for the moment seemed quite probable. But one regiment, at 
least, of the army,refnsed to join the insurrection, the couutry 
people generally seemed hostile, and the Bedouin chiefs of 
Arabia threatened invasion in the kbedlve's interest. Mah- 
moud Barudi resigned the premiership on the 14tb, and the 
place was tendered to Mustapha Fehml, minister of foreign 
affairs, but he refused to take it. The next day a note of 
warning was sent to the ministry by the Turkish porte, and, 
under pressure, the ministry off'ered their submission to the 
khedtve, throwing themselves at bis feet. 

Meanwhile,England and France were threatening militaryin- 
tervention, and the French Mediterranean squadron and the 
English Channel squadron were ordered to the mouth of the 
Nile, and the Turkish fleet also ordered equipped for the 
same purpose. The Anglo-French representatives in Egypt 
warned the khedive of the approaching fleet, and urged a set- 
tlement either by compromise or force, as they might have 
serious demands to make, and wished a responsible govern- 
ment to deal with. As it was rumored that Arabi was stir- 
ring up the people with the story that European intervention 
meant annexation, he was warned that he would be held re- 
sponsible for damage done to European residents in case of 
riot. 

The porte asked the Anglo-French fleets to withdraw, on 
the ground that peace was made, and no ftirther trouble was 
threatened,and Russia took occasion to remark that she would 
expect to be paid before Turkey could go to war. Germany 
and Austria also showed signs of an intention of interfering, 
more doubtless for the sake of establishing a preoedent than 
because they were dissatisfied with the way things were 
going. 

The Anglo-French consuls denunded that Arabi Bey and 
bis rebellious officer leave the country, but this the doughty 
fellah refused to do, and demanded that the European fieets 
leave the country. Whereupon the consuls. May 25, delivered 
to the premier their ultimatum to the eff'ect that, ^Whereas 
the president of the chamber had proposed," as necessary to 
peace, the temporary banishment of Arabi Bey and the reslg- 
nation of the ministry, the two countries would intervene, if 
necessary, to see this programme carried out. But in so doing 
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they disclaim any other object than to maintain the status quay 
and promise intercesBlon with Khedive Tewfik to obtain a 
general amnesty. 

The ministry tendered their resignations^ but urged the 
Ickedlye to reject the ultimatnm as an inrk-ingement on the 
rights of the sultan. At first, the khedive accepted the resig- 
nationsy but the oi&cers of the army made such threatening 
protests, that, on the 28th, the khedlye, ^(bowing to the will 
of the natittn,'' reinstated Arabi as minister of war. What 
England and France will do, is as yet uncertain, but probably 
they will "bow" likewise. 



THE ZUNI8 OF NEW MEXICO. 



The recent visit of the Zuni chiefs to Washington, under 
the guidance of F. H. Cnsbing, the young scientist commis- 
sioned by the Smithsonian Institution to investigate the life 
and customs of the Pueblo Indians, has attracted popular at- 
tention, and as a consequence two articles on the subject ap- 
pear in the June magazines. Harper presents an illustrated 
paper by Sylvester Baxter, and the Popular Science Monthly 
prints the lecture by Mr. Cu8hing,on the occasion of his intro- 
ducing his proteges to the National Academy of Sciences. 

Thirty miles south of Ft. Wingate, N. M., and high up on 
the western slope of the Sierra Hadre, nearly a mile and a 
half above sea level, stands ancient Zuni (Zoonye) the oldest 
town of the Pueblo, or village Indians. When, early in the 
sixteenth century, the Spanish explorer, FransiscoTasquez 
de Ooronado, penetrated this country, he found the Zunis, or 
Shi-wi-na8,a numerous and powerful people inhabiting a wide 
extent of territory. Oppression and pestilence have so 
diminished their numbers, that the once mighty nation has 
dwindled to a single pueblo of 1,600 people. But the mined 
towns with which the country is dotted, still bear graven up- 
on their walls the symbolic Shi-wi-na, the sacred water spider 
which is the totem of the Zuni tribe. 

Like the rest of the Pueblos, the Zunis are a settled, semi- 
clviliaed people, possessing a mature language and a tradition- 
al history extending back for scores of generations ; a strictly 
defined civil and ecclesiastical polity, and a definite form of 
religion. Their skill in the mechanical arts, also, is a contin- 
ual surprise to the stranger. Mr. Gushing has spent some 
years among these Indians, conforming to their dress and 
customs, winning their confidence, and studying their lan- 
guage and ethnological characteristics. Like most North 
American Indians, the Zunis are divided into distinct gentes, 
or clans, of which there are in this case fifteen. These again 
are combined into thirteen secret medicine, or sacred, order*, 
and based upon this sociologic structure, the government of 
the tribe embraces three principles, the ecclesiastic, the mili- 
tary and the political, respectively presided over by the 
priests, the war ohiefiB and the political chiefs. These ofilcials 
are elected, not by the people, but by the chiefs, who fill va- 
cancies by choice from the clan or order that is by custom 
entitled to that particular office. In this way is built up a 
very elaborate structure based on successive grades of aris. 
tocracy, and culminating in the high priest of the sun. To the 
Zuni, the spiritual world is exactly similar to the material 
one, and hence he worships a system of gods, classified and 
ranked according to the nature of their duties. The mythol- 
ogy of this people, bound up as it is with their traditions and 
their folklore, shows not a few points of resemblance to the 
myths of the nations of northern Europe. This resemblance 
may be accidental,but it is ligniflcant and worthy of considera- 
1 In the scientific study of the human race. But whether 



11 leads to any definite result or not, Mr. Cvahtng'B invest!|i- 
tion of the most ancient eivillaatlon of the moat aneient per. 
tion of the earth's surfaoe, must always b« ooBtidered botb 
interesting and initmotive. 



TUB FRENCH IN ANAM. 



The announcement^ April 26, thai the French bad eaptarsd 
Hanoi was brief, but significant. Hanoi is the capital of Ten- 
quin, or Tong King, which is one of the three provfoees of 
the empire of Anam, to the south of China, and borderlBg ea 
Siam and the Chinese sea. In raee, language, and iastttatieni, 
the Anamese are akin to the CMnefe,and Uve under a slsillsr 
despotism. A French protectorate was forced on tha emptre 
in 1874, and six districts have been oeded to France. A^Meat 
to Tonquin Is Cambria, the largest French ooMny In this psri 
of the world. Tonquin is a region of great fertility, with s 
wholesome, though variable, climate, and the Frsaeh havs 
for some time been plotting its annexation. The de|»redatieM 
of pirates in the bays and inlet» with whleh tiM coast fti 
marked, gave an excuse for tnvadon of the provinoe, which 
the Anamese army was too weak to resist. 

Hanoi, the city which has just fallen Into French hands, ii 
the capital of Tonquin, and is situated on the Sang-Kol river, 
100 miles northwest tnm its oonfiuence with the Gulf ef 
Tonquin. It is a poorly-built town of 150,000 InhaMtanli, 
most of the houses being made of timber and mud. But it li 
already the center of a valuable oommeree, which ndmlts of 
vast development at the hands of the French. In 1870, H. 
Gamier, at the head of only 180 men, captured the citadel of 
Hanoi, and with two colleagues practically annexed the whols 
province to the French dominions. M. Gamier and hli offleen 
were assassinated, but his successor had almost secnred tbs 
formal cession of Tonquin when the arrival of a new govern- 
or, M. Philastre, led te sudden reversal of the forward poUey, 
and France contented herself with a treaty with tho king of 
Anam, signed the ISth of March, 1874, which recognUed hsr 
sovereignty over the six provinces of Lower Cochin China, 

and established a sort of protectorate over Anam itoelf. Thii 
nominal protectorate, however, has not satisfied the oolenlsts 
and those at home who were intereated in the trade oi CoeUa 
China, and now the operations of those eonvenieat piratsi 
which have for years dominated the whole oouairy above 
Hanoi have given a plausible excuse for a protectorate thst 
will be found more substantial. Tae annexation of Tonqmia 
will place in the possession of France the whole eaat^m coast 
of the China Sea, which has many good harbors and aeveial 
outlets for the commerce of the re^on. The Melkono orCsa- 
bodia, the Saigon and the Sang-Eol are magnlfioent rlTors. Is 
1878 a French merchant named Dupuis succeeded In ascend> 
ing the last-named stream to a point within the Yunnal bona* 
dary. He showed that It was perfectly navigable, nnd that 
the only obstacles to traversing it were caused by the disturb- 
ed state of the country on its banks. The Frenefa wrlll, of 
course, remedy this dlfilcolty when they obtain fall 
of the country. 



What cftQMd the r«e«iil political erltit la Earop* 7 What lire the s romtd* ef 
European lotcryentton ? What ooane did Bmrlaiul and Fraaea mk%f H*v 
wa0 tnelr demand aniwered ? 

77. Qv.— Who Is Arabl Bey? 

Where it Zaal? Compare lU ancleat oondltloD with that at the ptei 
ttme. Define pneblo. Describe the Mdal and political orsMliatloii ol 

Zunis. 

78. Qn.— Of what and how are pueblos bom? 
Describe Tonqaia, Hanoi. What caused tha rai<eBt rranch iavaal 
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STIOLOQT OF TUBSBCULAB DISEASE. 



April 10, Prof. Tyndall wrote to the London Tim^s, glTlng 
A niiiUMry of a roeent ftddroti to tho Berlin Phyilolosicel 
Sodety, bj Dr. Koeb, ibe renomied ebemiat of tbftt eity- In 
Ml eddreM, the GemuiB lelentiit diteaiiei the etiology of 
tvberenUr eonmmption, and givei bit experUnento, tOBting 
and demonitrattng tbe nature of tbe diseaae. Dr. Koch first 
made binaelf kno^Ep by tbe penetration, skill and thorougb- 
nesi with whieb be inTeetigated tbe nature and oanae of tbe 
drawled eplneolle malady of Europe, splenle fever. As 
fbr baek aa 1860, it waa obtenred that tbe blood of yietims of 
thif fbrer eontained minute transparent rods, but it waa left 
forDr. Koeh to show that these «rods''— wbleh are called 
baeiUi, fimn the Latin bacUltimi «Uttle stick,''— were real 
parartles or germa, reprodBeing tbemaelves by tymosis or fer- 
meatatlOB, in rnn^ the same manner that yeast cells are pro. 
diioed. Tbe aymotic theory of disease was suggested over a 
eenUwy ago, bat it then seemed impossible to test tbe matter. 
Dr. Xoeh not only showed the presence of germs in tbe dls- 
eaeed blood, but be showed by experiments in inoculation 
that the germs were the eaoso of tbe disease. He has now 
taken up the tubercle of consumption, and shown that that 
also eontalna bacilli, and farther, that these are the cause of 
thedlaeaae. 

In scientific discoTcries of this kind, where so many are 
experimenting, it is hard to adjudge the honors of first disoor. 
ery. l>t. Wns. Budd, F. B. S., of Bristol, England, to whom 
the world ia indebted for the diseoyery that typhoid fever is 
pitypagated largely through tainted water, declared his con- 
TletiOB, some thirty years ago, that consumption waa analo- 
gous' to tbe ordinary infections of eruptive diseases, such as 
aoudlppoKy scarlet fever and measles. Tbe fact that tubercle 
is Infectioua, was established in 1865 by M. Yillemin, who 
alao communicated the disease by inoculation. Other inves- 
Yi^tors report oommunioating the diseased animals. 

Becent inveatigation into tbe etiology of eruptive fevers 
ham tended to show that infection is conveyed by fever pra> 
dnetng germs, and in 1876, when Dr. Koch's discoveries with 
regard to tbe splenic-fever parasite, were made public, Prof. 
Klebbs proclaimed tbe discovery of a similar germ in tbe tu- 
bercle, and Dr. Schueller,of Grieftwald, has since established 
an analogy between consumption and certain scrofulous aifec- 
ttaafly diseased joints and glands, etc. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Koch has been continuing Ms investigations 
(to quote ftom Prof. Tyndall) in tbe following manner: ^He 
mbjected tbe dieeaaed organs of a great number of men and 
naimala to mieroscopic examination, and found, in all cases, 
the tubercles infested with a minute, rod-shaped parasite, 
vrhiob, by means of a special dye, be diiferentiated from tbe 
snrroundLng tissues. TraosferriDg directly, by inoculation, 
the tuberculous matter trom diseased animals to healthy ones, 
be in every instance reproduced tbe disease. To meet tbe 
objection that it waa not the parasite itself, but some virus in 
vrbich it was imbedded in tbe diseased organ, that was the 
rieal eontagium, he cultivated his bi^illi artifloially for long 
periods of time, and thtough many successive generations. 
With a speck of matter, for example, ftom a tuberculous bu- 
niAn lung, he inflated a substance prepared, after much trial 
by himself, with tbe view of aflbrding nutriment to tbe para- 
site. Here he permitted it to grow and multiply. From this 
nevr generation he took a minute sample infected there with 
fteeh nutritive matter, thus producing another brood. Gen- 
eration after generation of bacilli were thus produced witb- 
eat the intervention of disease. At the end of tbe process, 
-which sometimes embraced successive oultivatione extending 
erver half a year, the purified bacilli were introduced into tbe 
eireulation of healthy animals of various kinds. In every 
ease inoculation waa followed by the reproduction and spread- 
inS of the parasite, and the generation of the original dis- 



these cruel experiments on animals, Prof. Tyndall proceeds to 
point out that in no other way oould the true character of 
consumption be ascertained. Koch makes the startling esti- 
mate that one-seventh of the deaths of the human race are 
due to tubercular (ii«ease, and that fdUy one-third of those 
who die in active middle age, lire carried off by this same 
cause. When introduced into a country where It has previ- 
ously been unknown, consumption, like other conta^ous dis- 
eases,increases in virulence, and often proves fatal within six 
weeks. The secret of this has not yet been discovered, but 
M. Pasteur doubtless approached It when he fortified the 
spenic-fever bacilli, by inoculating a new born guinea pig, and 
from its blood an older animal. As vaccination prevents the 
recurrence of the same disease, so by long experience the 
civilized races seem to have become fortified against diseases, 
which striking a hitherto protected people, become epidemic 
in infection and violence. 

M. Pasteur has discovered a remedy for splenic-fever (Vol. 
I, p. 158), but neither Koch nor Tyndall suggest a remedy for 
consumption. Now that we know what we have to fight, 
however, there are hopes that some way of preventing or at 
least mitigating the scourge, may be discovered. A Paris phy- 
sician, Dr. Declat, proclaims boldly that pbenic acid or car- 
bolic acid ftreed from creosote and other impurities, is a prov- 
en antidote to the eruptive fever bacilli, but the proclamation 
seems premature. The flict that a president of tbe United 
States recently died. If not of pyemia, at least with pyemia, 
shows bow brief has been the test on the newly-discovered 
medicine. 



BommarlM th« retnlts of Dr. Kooh's observations. WUo preceded Um In 
ttile ditooyery? What then baa Koch actnally dlBcovered ? Olve his eeUmate 
of the prevalence and Catallty of eoaanmption. 

7*. Qu.— To what extant have Padflc Islanden luccumhed to InfiBctioue 
dlaeaseaf 



f % i^Mti^. 



ANSWERS TO QU£BI£S. 
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Anticipating the outcries of the humane societies against 



66. A politico-economic argument for the restriction of 
Chinese emigration might be based on the tendency of cheap 
labor to produce a gap between the class of employers and 
that of employer, so that a rise from the latter to the former 
would become difilcult if not impossible. This desire to give 
the poor man a chance to rise is not based on sentimental con- 
siderations, but on the hope of stimulating him to greeted 
effort. The condition of labor in the South before tbe war may 
be cited. 

€6. The department of agriculture was established during 
the war. Before that, some of the duties were discharged by 
a bureau of the patent oifice. The Geneva award is described 
elsewhere. 

67. The Seneca Stone Co. was formed in Washington in 
1867, on the basis of a tract of 600 acres of land situated in 
Montgomery county, Md. Tbe stone does not seem to have 
been good for much, and the worthless stock was used chiefly 
for speculative purposes. Many public men were stockhold- 
ers ; and some scandal was caused by the assertion that the 
stock was given them, but wortblessness relieved the gift 
from the suspicion of bribery. 

68. In countries where ministers occupy seats in the cham- 
ber of deputies, members have the privilege of publicly ques- 
tioning them concerning matters of state. This is called an 
interpellation. 

69. About 2000 B. C, the native Egyptians were conquered 
by a pastoral people, who held sway over the country for 500 
years. Tbe rulers during this period are known in history as 
the shepherd kings. 

70. See Vol. II, p. 65. The international expeditions have 
established posts of observation (or intend doing so) as fol- 
lows: Austria at Jan Mayen Island, United States m Lady 
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Franklin's Bay, Smith Sound, and at Point Barrow ; BuMia 
at the mouth of the Lena, and in Nova Zembla; Netherlands 
at the mouth of the Yenesei; Denmark at Godthaub,on the 
coast of Greenland; Germany at Cumberland Sound, Davis 
Strait, and on Island of Georgia; Sweden and Norway haye 
organized another expedition under Baron Nordenskjold. 

71. The lord lieutenant of Ireland is the queen's represen- 
tative, while the chief secretary represents the ministry, and 
sometimes, but not always, has a seat in the cabinet. The 
execution of the laws nominally rests with the lord lieuten- 
ant, but the chief power rests with the secretary. 

72. In making peace with Bolivia, Chili secured the pro- 
Yince of Antofagasta, covering the neutral zone referred to, 
and cutting off all of Bolivia'ii coast line. 

78. Infectious eruptive fevers, whether the eruption be 
extemal'or internal, (as in typhoid,) are classed as zymotic. 
Also some diseases outwardly dissimilar, as hydrophobia. 



QUESTIONS FOR THE YEAR OF 1881-2. 



What is the United States government ? 

[A federation of thirty-eigLt 8tates,which have equal repre- 
sentation in the senate, representation in the bouse according 
to their respective populations, and as many electoral votes 
each for president as they have members in both houses of 
congress.] 

Who is the president of the United States, and how did he 
become so ? V. I, pp. 90, 91, 92, 130. 

How was Garfield elected president ? V . I, p. 10. 

How long did he continue president ? Y . I, pp. 10, 131. 

What was the cause of his death r V. I, pp. 91, 98, 114, 
123, 130. 

What was the plea of his murderer? Thid. Also,Y. I, pp. 139, 
164, 162, 176, 178. 

Is insanity a common plea, and if so, in what countries? Y. 
I, p. 162. 

Who is vice president new ? Y. I, p. 139. 
[There is none.] 

How do you know? 

[Because the present president of the senate is himself a 
senator, and therefore debarred from holding an «oi&ce of 
trust and profit under the United States.''] 

Who is the present president of the senate, and what state 
is he from ? Y. I, p. 139. 

In case of President Arthur'^ death, who would succeed him? 
Y. I, pp. 90, 189. 

How many United States senators are there, and how are 
they elected ? Y. I, p. '4. 

Name the senators from your state. 

What is the party classification of the senate at present ? 
[Republican, 37; Democrat, 37; Independent, 2. The Inde- 
pendents usually act with the Republicans.] 

When did the Democrats lose control of the senate ? Y. I, 
pp. 86, 43. 

What occasioned the ensuing deadlock in executive busi- 
ness ? Y. I, pp. 86, 43. 

How long did this last, and how did it end ? Y. I, pp. 43, 
60, 68. 

To he continued. 



MAGAZINES. 



^Harper's Magazine for June Opens with another of Wm. H. Bide- 
lug's delightfal illustrated sketches of English towns, Great Old Yar- 
mouth, built on the shiftbfig sands at the mouth of the Yare. Eugene 
L. Dldier follows suit with a paper descriptive of Baltimore, The So- 
cial Athens of America;*' and Sylvester Baxter with another on Zuni, 
The Father of the Pueblo«, or Indian villages of New Mexico. Other 
illustrated articles are. Torpedoes and Torpedo Boats, an excellent 

paper, from the pen of Allan D. Brown, and Mary Treat's In The 
Pines ; also the art paper, treating of Ghiberti*s Gaiee of Paradise, by 
James Jackson Jarves. John Fihk3 furnishes an interesting historical 
paper on The Overthrow of the Fn-nch Power In America, aod George 
William Curtis supplies a btograpl>ical sketch of the poet Longfellow. 
This last is accompanied by a full )iuge engraving of its subject. Ella 
Rodman Church writes enter uiinii);;ly on Money Making for Ladies. 
Wm. Black's serial. Bhandon Bel in, oontmaes in an interesting man. 
ner, but without de?eloplsg much plot. There are two excellent short 



stories in this number, and one An Eidelwelss of the Sienras, by Miss 
C. C Harrison— quite an indifferent one. Bictaard M. Johnson's eoD. 
tribution Is, perhaps, the best, it being an amusing tale of Geotsdan 
life, with pronounced proyincial flavor. The other story is Mrs.wia* 
terrowd's Musicale, by G. P. Lathrop. Poems by Henil Dange aad 
Paul BamiUon Hayne, together with the usual edttorial oontzibutiOBB 
fill out the t kble ox contents of this sterling magaf.liie,whieh with this 
number begins its 6&th volume. 

—The noticeable feature hi the June AiUmtk, Is the plethora of ftc 
tion. Thomas Hardy adds five more chapters to hit Two on a Tsv€r. 
a Venus and Adonis sort of a story, told in decorous phrase* bat with 
the sickly sentimentality that marks the AjiglcFrench novoL Mlas 
Phelps continues her portrayal of that feminine nsoiistroaity. Dr.Ziay; 
but without giving special oocasloB for eeaanre, thovgh we are not al- 
lowed to forget that we are dealing with the author of ** fjedgied In.^ 
Mr. Bishop's House of a Merchant Prince, progressee slowly and wtt^ 
out loss of mterest. M. H. Catherwood, whose sketches in the Javen- 
lie magaxines of rural school life, have been singulaziy sn c oesa f al, 
gives in a short story, fiiintly outlined ebaraoter sketches among adnlu 
of the rural districts. That ia, we chariUbly ooneede the etaaneter 
sketcbhig, for otherwise her story is flat. In his Stodles In the South, 
Mr. Harrison is entertaining aa usual, commenting apoeiaU7 on tin 

status of the commercial drummer in the south. The differanoo bs. 
tween the drummer of the south and he of the west is. bowoTer, not 
obvious. A poem. Decoration Day. by Longfellow, Is given, nnd tke 
dead poet is himself made the subiect of a poem by Dr. Holmoe ; alss 
of a biographical sketch by O. B. Frothlngham, and of the llnie ated 
portrait that appears as a frentlsplice. A notable WP^ ^ ^hnt hj 
Philip Robinson, on the PoetsP Birds, In which he complains thnt poets 
are grossly unftimiliar with the birds with whose names tbey naiBS 
free, and that they toUlly ignore the great majority (i».90) of tlie bM 
species. Herbert Tut tie furnishes a well wriiien paper on the New 
E!astern Question, and Edward Atkinson writes chancterinUonlly on 
the Rapid Progress of Communism, evincing more familiarity witnMi 
subject than capability of handling it. 

—The frontispiece of the Century is a portrait of Cardinal M'wwmSB, 
engraved by Cole I after a portrait by Ouleas, R. A. A biosimpUcsi 
sketch of the great English cardinal is contributed by C. Kosan PaoL 
The illustrations In this number of the magaelne are no tt o— bl y flnsi 
Those accompanying Mr. Van Rensselaer's Wood Engtavinip and the 
Century prizes as well as the p )rtraits of leading opezm sinsera iUn^ 
trating Mr. White's concludhag paper on the Opera in New York, aie 
especially commendable. A diverting sketch of a voyage AxonndOips 
Horn, is given by BIllBobstay. John Mnir furnishes an'inatraedve 
paper on the Bee Pastures of OalifomhK and R. W. Welch anotber es 
Marble Mining in Carrara. Miss Woolson concludes ber aerial, Tbs 
Street of the Hyacinth— a Daisy (Miller) story of an Amerif ntattn cfed 
abroad . Mrs. Burnett's serial continues most interesting, as does tut 
also of Mr. Howells, and Mary Halleck Foote supplies a weirdly inier- ' 
esting account of the story of the Alcazar. £. L. Godkin writes ably 
concerning the Danger of an Ofllce-Holding Arlstsoraey.whlehlM can. 
aiders as trifling as the danger of an aristocracy of public sclsool t ea sfc 
ers. J . Augustus Johnson instructs us concerning projects tor ths ; 
Colonization of Palestine, both that of Laurence Oupbant sad the 
disastrous expedition started in 1866 by G. J. Adams, of Maine. "" ~ 
are furnished by Joaouin Miller, Helen G. Cone. Maurice Tlir 
and others, and there is much more editorial and contributed 
than we have space to menti)n in detail. For the excellent chsractar 
of the magazine we need not vouch, andot this partlonlar number rt li 
enough to My that it is a fair specimen of a periodical wlioee avenis 
comes very nigh its best. 



CIRCULATION OF THE &CHOOL HERALD. 

In order to set at reat any possible doubt as to the extent of oar eircalit 
Uon, we pabllsta the followlnc oertiflcate from the Chicago poatoffloe ; 

Ghioaoo Post Orrxcs, (First Division— Aaditor*s Ofleej i 

This is to certify that the School HsBJkLD paid postage on second cUas mat- . 
ter for the year endlnK tO'day. aa roIlo¥rs : On S^l lbs. at two cents per ■- ' 
1139.82, as the same appears by the records of this olfise. 

(lasaed at request of proprietors.) ip»^«ri,. „w 

JvaAHK W . iTAUUa* P> IL 

March 31st, 1882. 



The weight of the Hobool Hbkald Is 21 to the ponad. The 
fore. Indicates an average mailing daring the first fiscal year ofonr 
of s,e>79. Oar second year will, we think, snow astUl more rapid tneri 



Wx would call attention to the annonnoementof the Summer School of O^ 
cation la another column. Prof. Dickson is one of the most snccesat^l tea 
ers of this art In ibe country, and nambers among his poplla mausT of 
prominent speakers and teachsrs of the day. Many of our teaoteta m 
doubled their Income by preparing themselves aa teachers of elocution. 1 
very reasonable rates. 100 lessons tor f23, will enable a great ma^ to a^ 
tht^mselves q f the ad v ^ntHKes of this stammer School . For fteU parse ^ " 
regard to boarding, etc., send to him for descripiive drcolara. 

We are In receipt of a beaatlful fourpage olrcnlar of '*8traab*B S 
Mnsical In«tltutc**^for 1882. This popular Institute will be held at O 
Ind., commencing June 26, and contlnac four weeks, aoslng wltb _ ^_ 
rendering of Handel's ImmorUl work, "Tba Messiah." Ma. »mavBw wla 
known vA one of the leading teachers of this country, will be asslat^d by i... 
thorough teachers. Including Amy Fat, whose great repatatton as betwar^ 
of the flneat living pianists and teachers. Is recognised tbrpngaowL Xm 
and Americ4L The mil course Includes 140 clasa leasons In Voice eoltore. II 
mony. Method of teaching. Bight reading, ete. For drcnlara address the pri 
clpaf, Mr. 8. W. &ibaub, SS Dearborn St., Ohlcago. 
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piBtoTB of ttoc ^morlflL 

FROM JUNE I TO 15. 

From China come rumors of a Mohammedan insur- 
tction in Soongaria, where Ben Yeu Ho, leader of the 
brmer revolt, has crossed into Hi with his band of 
Bbcls. Gov. Li Chin Chai, of Hami, has sent three 
egiments in pursuit 

A letter trdm Yokohama reports that the French 
avasion of Tonquin was unauthorized by France, and 
!iat Hanoi will be given back to the Anamese. 

War is raging in the central provinces of India, 
here the Khonds have taken Brahmapootra, the chief 
>wn of the Kulta tribe. 

A new prophet has arisen in Soudan, who claims the 
diphate now vested in the Turkish sultan, and main- 
lins the claim with his sword, or with whatever 
eapon the African code may prescribe. His followers 
"e said to have taken Dongola, Taka, Koridofan, Dar- 
er and Senaar. Skirmishing is also reported between 
« friendly and hostile Arabs in Tunis, the French 
oops having withdrawn to the coast. The same 
natical spirit is operating in Egypt, where the scribes 
id chief priests are denouncing Khedive Tewfik as a 
negade Moslem who has bartered away to the 
laour the liberties of the faithful. This fanaticism 
arkey is trying to restrain, having more confidence in 
aft than in war, as a means of getting the better of 
e Christian powers. 

In Russia, Gen. Ignatieff has been retired from the 
nistry through the influence of his Liberal opponents 
mbined with that of his secret foes in his own party. 
In Servia, on the 7 th, the ministry tendered their 
Hgnations, because thirty-two Radical members of 
e Skuptchina resigned on the ground that the order 
rthe late elections was illegal. 
An Austrian battalion in Herzegovina was attacked 

the 28th ult. near Monnjeby 200 insurgents. The 



Austrians were surprised and compelled to retreat with 
a loss of ninety-five killed ; the insurgents lost twenty- 
six. June 3, the Austrian barracks at Bischina were 
attacked and twenty-five soldiers killed. 

The event of the fortnight in Italy is the death of 
Garibaldi. In Germany it is the double defeat of the 
government in the Reichstag, shown in the rejection of 
the tariff amendments and the tobacco-monopoly bill. 
Bismarck challenged the opposition to frame a better 
financial policy than he was offering them, and they 
took him up by a vote of 276 to 43. 

The Belgian elections increased the Liberal majority 
in the Chamber of Deputies from 14 to 18, and in the 
Senate from 4 to 7. 

The Liberal members of the Spanish courts are 
urging an abolition of the negro apprenticeship system 
now existing in Cuba under the law of 1880, replacing 
it by three years' labor with liberty of contract under 
state supervision, with civil rights immediately, and 
political rights in five years. The ministry, however, 
refuse to consider any changes except those recom- 
mended by the colonial office. 

The English parliament still continues to discuss the 
Irish question to the exclusion of all other business. 

From South America, via Panama, comes the intelli- 
gence that Ecuador is in the throes of revolution, Peru 
in anarchy, and Chili smitten by epidemics and cursed 
with brigandage. 

Guatemala offers to withdraw her claim to Chiapas 
and Saconusco on condition of a heavy indemnity. 
The object of President Barrios' visit to the United 
States is understood to be to secure the influence of 
our government in favor of a confederacy of the five 
Central American republics, with Barrios as their presi- 
dent. He is prepared to offer for annexation to the 
United States a considerable extent of Guatemalan 
territory. 

The Sandwich Islands report a ministerial crisis. 
Walter Murray Gibson, a popular representative, and 
head of the "Young Hawaii's" party, heads the new 
ministry. Among other movements, he will encour- 
age emigration of negroes from the United States. He 
was one of the framers of our reciprocity treaty with 
Hawaii. 

At home the president has approved the act for the 
distribution of the remainder of the Geneva award. He 
has also, with the advice and consent of the senate, 
been making some changes in the government, less for 
the interest of the people than for that of the Stalwart 
faction of the Republican party. In New York, say 
the correspondents, the influence of the administration 
will be cast in favor of Secretary Folger for governor; 
in Pennsylvania in favor of the Cameron wing of the 
party. 

Ex-Secretary Blaine has refused to become a candi- 
date for congressman at large from his State. His re- 
tirement will be spent, he says, in attending to "much 
neglected private affairs," not perhaps entirely discon- 
nected with the mending of his political fences. 



^t potttie. 
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• 

Franklin J. Moses, sometime governor of South 
Carolina, has been sent to the New York penitentiary 
for six months, for petty larceny. It is only ten years 
since he was in office, with a United States army and 
navy at his back, defending himself against arrest on 
judicial process with a guard of negro militia, and en- 
joying the support of a considerable portion of the Re- 
publican press at ^he North. His career furnishes a 
deplorable example of the kind of white man which the 
social revolution at the South brought into prominence 
after the war. Most of the others have disappeared into 
obscurity and are only too glad to be forgotten. Moses 
was less lucky or less shrewd, and had the misfortune to 
be a drunkard. He has led a precarious existence as a 
petty swindler here for several years, but impunity 
made him too bold. It is, however, pleasant to re- 
member that he was not a Northerner or a carpet-bag- 
ger. This unique specimen of a governor was a native 
South Carolinian and an ardent secessionist, and bore 
a prominent part in the attack on Fort Sumter. He 
then became a " repentant rebel," but appears to have 
repented too rapidly and too much. — JV. Y, Nation, 



^Sm 



The publication of the diplomatic correspondence be- 
tween Secretary Frelinghuysen and Minister Lowell 
has roused anew the newspaper controversy over his 
proposed recall. This is urged by many papers and 
politicians on the ground that he has shown himself 
too complaisant in manner while making his demand 
for the release of the Irish- American ^' suspects." Last 
April Minister Lowell was instructed to demand the im- 
mediate trial or release of the American citizens, ar- 
rested and held under the Irish coercion act, and was 
told that he might furnish any of these desirous, but 
unable, to return home, with $200 at the expense of his 
government. He answered, April 21, that he had laid 
the matter before Forster, the Irish secretary, who was 
willing to release the parties in question, provided they 
would return to America, but as they would not pro- 
mise this, the British government could not promise to 
to release them. Our minister then withdrew his de- 
mand and also his offer of money, that it might not be 
used as an inducement to the prisoners to emigrate 
from the country. This affair has been misrepresented 
by the opposition, both here and in England, as an 
effort to bribe the Irish-Americans to forego their legal 
rights. Another point of criticism was found in Mr. 
Lowell's suggestion, with regard to the case of John 
McCormick, naturalized in America but for 13 years 
a resident of Ireland; that "the British government 
would bejustified in questioning the *final perseverance' 
(borrowing a theological term) of adopted citizenship 
under adverse circumstances like these." Mr. Lowell's 
opponents seem to hold — to continue the figure — that 
an Irish- American "once't in grace** is *'allers in grace." 
Yet this question was settled by the decision of Presi- 
dent Grant's cabinet in 1873, that a continued residence 
abroad, on the part of oiir citizens, constituted prima- 
facie evidence of expatriation which would, unless ex- 
plained away, justify the government in withholding 
its protection. The unconditional release of the " sus- 



pects " referred to, has taken the question out 
deal politics, but the clamor against Mr. Loweirsl 
continues, and the president is said to be cont< 
ing his recall. 



In compliance with the Senate resolution oj 

December asking to be kept informed of the pi 

the negotiations with England for the abrogation 

Clayton-Bulwer treaty. President Arthur, June 5, 

mitted a dispatch sent by Secretary Frelinghuys( 

Minister Lowell early in May. In this, the seci 

states our objections to the treaty, chief among whij 

the fact that it was made to suit conditions which 
never been fulfilled, and hence, though technical!'^ 
isting, is virtually obsolete. The object of the ti 
was to forward the construction of a canal by the 
caragua route, and so confident were the treaty fi 
of the feasibility of the enterprise, that they made 
treaty terminable only on six months' notice after 
canal was completed. The canal was never even 
gun, nor is it likely to be attempted in this cental 
and circumstances have so changed as to make us 
willing to virtually renew the contract in the case 
different enterprise. Moreover, the treaty forbids 
the United States and Great Britain to extend th^ 
authority in Central America, and this piohibil 
Great Britain violated in the case of Honduras. Ti 
however, is merely incidental. The basis of our wit 
drawal from the obligation of the treaty is the defect 
that document, which should provide for its own abroj 
tion. If the Panama canal is finished, the Nicara^ 
project will be still further postponed, and strict coi 
struction of the treaty might make it perpetual. It 
well to state in advance that we do not mean to 
bound by such construction. As to the proposal 
other states be asked to join us in guaranteeing 
neutrality of the canal, the secretary politely but fii 
declares that we cannot consent to it 



Gen. Geo. A. Forsyth, who recently conducted 
campaign against the hostile Apaches, has returned 
Chicago and given the reporters his account of thews 
After the band of 60 hostiles, under command of Chief 
Chitto and Attachez, had prevailed on Chief Loco U 
join them, they went twenty miles southward to th< 
Casa Grande and from there 140 miles to the Sonoi 
district, where they killed thirty-five to forty peoph 
and stole about 500 horses. To find a market for theij 
booty they proceeded to Chihuahua, Mexico, but findd 
ing the dealers there chary about buying stolen stoci 
they returned to Arizona. Forsyth here look up the 
trail and followed them, but with difficulty, owing 
impassable country, and lack of water. At the time 
the battle of Horseshoe Canyon the troops were with] 
out water for thirty-eight hours. By fighting and pur] 



What are our objections to the continuance of the Clajrton-Bulwer oeaty : 
What was the original purpose of this treaty? Why was it not accomplished \ 

Qv. — How and when did England extend her authority in Honduru? 

Why is Minister Lowell's recall demanded ? What is meant by " suspects 
Why did Mr. Lowell demand the release or trial of some of these T In w) 
cases did he hesitate to press this demand? 

Describe Forsyth's campaign ■ gainst the Apaches. Trace die route on thel 
map. When, where, and by whom was their final punishment inflicted 1 Givel 
particulars of second defeat. 
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suing — all the time trying to keep in the vicinity of 
w^er — the hostiles were finally driven over the Mexi- 
can border about i lo miles, to the scene of their final 
defeat by Col. Garcia, the Mexican commander. This 
was 30 miles below Janos. The Indians lost seventy- 
eight ; the Mexicans two officers, and nineteen men 
killed and three officers and thirteen men wounded. 
Many of the remaining Indians have since surrendered. 
Gen. Forsyth speaks well of the country and people of 
these territories, and predicts that the rapid settlement 
of the country and the development of mines, the bor- 
jng of wells, etc., will soon hem in the reservations and 
prevent communication with the hostile Indians harbor- 
ing in Mexico. A second defeat with severe loss was 
inflicted on the renegade Apaches by Mexican troops, 
May 25, near Bosque de Santiago. Gen. Fuero com- 
manded. The Indians were surprised; thirty-seven 
were killed and ten taken prisoner, and then the entire 
camp outfit captured. 



Gen. Rosecrans has allowed himself to be inter- 
viewed by a Washington correspondent on the subject 
of the Garfield-Chase letter. This was scarcely wise 
on the part of Rosecrans, since in any controversy the 
partisans of Garfield have a manifest advantage in the 
command of popular sympathy. Under the circum- 
stances Rosecrans' case will hardly receive due apprecia- 
tion. Gen. Rosecrans is inclined to attribute his re- 
moval, after Chickamauga, to Garfield's influence, and 
even asserts his belief that Garfield hoped to succeed 
him. He is naturally sore over the discovery that his 
chief of staff, whom he trusted as a personal adhe- 
rent, should have been privately writing to a member 
of the cabinet, criticising his conduct of the campaign. 
He makes some severe strictures on the contents of 
Garfield's letter to Secretary Chase, saying that though 
Garfield had been treated '^ with the utmost courtesy, 
and with almost paternal consideration, because I 
thought I saw in him a young man interested, heart 

and soul, in the success of our army, he states what 
is not the truth, when he says that I offered him a div- 
ision. He asked for a division, and I told him I cbuld 
not even give him a brigade without jumping him over 
the heads of officers senior in rank, so I made him chief 
of staff." Rosecrans denies Garfield's assertion that 
of eighteen generals consulted concerning the move- 
ment against Bragg, in 1863, he was the only one who 
counseled an advance. Garfield, as chief of stafi', was 
not asked his opinion ; he offered to write a letter em- 
bodying his views, and Rosecrans, though " shocked 
at his indelicacy," humored him. The general also 
showed to the reporter Garfield's reply to his inquiry 
concerning the rumored existence of the letter which 
has since been published. In this Garfield assures him 
of his friendship, saying, " I have always been true to 
you in word and in deed." The gist of the matter lies 
in its bearing on Garfield's reputation for truth and 
candor, for however Rosecrans may now belittle the 
the influence of his chief of staff, there is little reason 
to doubt that he relied much on Garfield's judgment 
—more, doubtless, than he would have done, could he 
have known Garfield's opinion of him. 



IN THE HALLS OF CONGRESS. 



The Mackey-Dibble election case was settled, May 31, by the 
adoption 6f the report of the committee on elections, declaring 
Mackey entitled to the seat. The next day, the contest from the 
second Florida district was called up, and Jesse J. Finley, Demo- 
crat, unseated in favor of Mr. Bisbee, the Republican candidate. 
On the 2nd, the case of Wm. M. Lowe, vs. Gen. Joseph Wheeler, 
was decided in favor of Lowe, the Republican contestant. The 
votes on these two cases were, respectively, 141 to 9, and 149 to 3, 
showing that the Democrats generally abstained from voting. 
They protested strongly against the arbitrary way in which the 
cases were decided, and were highly indignant at the manner in 
which their protests were overruled. Still another contest is that 
of Robert Small, vs. Geo. D. Tillman, from the fifth South Caro- 
lina district. This has not yet been considered, except in sub- 
committee, which has decided to report in favor of Smalls. Smalls 
was the colored man who gained notoriety during the war by 
stealing a Confederate vessel and running it out of the Charleston 
harbor to the Union fleet. He was afterward elected to congress, 
but being implicated in the less justifiable steals of the carpet bag 
ring, he was driven out of politics. He seems, however, to have 
still retained the confidence of his race, who polled a large vote 
for him at the last election. 

Both houses have adopted the compulsory retirement clause of 
the army appropriation bill, the limit of age for retirement being 
fixed at 64. The friends of Gen. Sherman, who has now reached 
the age of 62, successfully urged two years* extension of the limit 
originally proposed. 

The consideration of the annual appropriation bills occupies at- 
tention. A general deficiency bill has been passed, appropriating 
about $9,000,000 to cover deficiencies in last year's estimates. 

The bill authorizing the repayment of the indemnity exacted 
from Japan ten years ago, passed the Senate, June 13. It has al- 
ready passed the House this session. Indeed it has been passed 
by both houses once or twice before this, but never passed both 
at the same session. It directs the payment by the treasury of 
$875,000 to the government of Japan, and the destruction of all 
bonds held by the state department representing the JapaAese in- 
demnity fund. It further directs the payment of $140,000 as prize 
money to the officers and crews of the United States ship Wyo- 
ming, and the steamer Takiang, for services in the Straits of Shi- 
monoseki, in 1863 and 1864. 

For the rest, the senate has been chiefly engaged in the con- 
sideration of appointments. On the 7th, the president sent in 
the names of the members of the new tariff commission, which are 
as follows : William A. Wheeler, of New York ; John L. Hayes, 
of Massachusetts ; Austin M. Garland, of Illinois ; Henry W. 
Ollivcr, of Pennsylvania; Jacob Ambler, of Ohio; John S. Phelps 
of Wisconsin ; Robert P. Porter, of Chicago ; Judge W. H. 
Underwood, of Georgia, and D. F. Kenner, of Louisiana. The 
commission is considered strongly protectionist in sentiment, and 
but little in the way of reform is expected from it. Among the 
measures under discussion are the reduction or abolition of internal 

revenue taxes, urged by the advocates of protection, and Mr. 
Robeson's bill for the better equipment of the navy. 

Circulars from the National Republican campaign committee 
have been received by the employes at the capitol in Washington, 
in which each employee is informed that he will be expected to 
contribute 2 per cent, of his annual salary toward the campaign 
fund that is to be used next fall. This imposes an assessment of 
$25 on each doorkeeper and about $10 on each page boy. This 
m spite of the existing law (just sustained by the courts in the 
case of Gen. N. M. Curtis) which makes the collection or payment 
of political assments an indictable offense. 



How have the contested election cases been diSDosed oft What is the pur- 
pose of the army retirement bill 7 What is said of tne Japanese indemnity T Of 
the tariflf commission ? 

Qa.— Why was the Japanese indemnity fund exacted, and why is it re- 
turned? 
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June 12, Gen. Ignatieff resigned his post as minister 
of the interior of Russia, and accepted that of president 
of the academy, the former incumbent of the presi- 
dency, Count Tolstoy, receiving the portfolio of the in- 
terior. Ignatieff s retirement is significant. Succeed- 
ing Melikoff, he came into power as the exponent of 
the Slavophil party, and has still further pandered to 
the reactionist sentiment by his opposition to the Jews. 
His downfall was brought about by a coalition of the 
Jews with the German or liberal party, aided, it is said, 
by M. Pobedonostzeff, procurator general of the holy 
synod, and by the court party. 



Ministerial crises happen so frequently in Turkey 
that it is scarcely worth while to keep track of them, 
but one has recently occurred that has a special point 
of interest. Said Pasha, the grand vizier, has been re- 
lieved of his ink-stand — the Turkish method of dis- 
missal — ^and Abdurrahman Pasha appointed in his stead. 
The office of grand vizier ranks next to that of the 
Sultan, and carries with it absolute power so long as its 
possessor holds the seals. A grand vizier never resigns 
but is always dismissed when unsatisfactory. The dis- 
missal of Said Pasha, however, was due to no particular 
dissatisfaction, but was made simply as a new way to 
pay old debts. Turkey is still owing Russia a large in- 
demnity fund for expenses incurred in the late war, and 
has thus far found no means of paying it. Among the 
principal duties of each succeeding vizier is that of de- 
vising excuses for the non-payment of this claim, and 
of evading any settlement that may lead to a note of 
hand with proper security. The exhaustion by Said 
Pasha of his available stock of excuses and pretexts 
led to the dismissal in disgrace. Abdurrahman will 
now have to go over the whole question from the be- 
ginning, which will afford a pretext for indefinitely pro- 
longing the negotiations, after which, unless Russia 
checks the game in time, the performance will be gone 
over again. Anything more characteristic of the " sick 
man " it would be difficult to imagine. — Interior, 



Speaking of the Corinth Canal, which has just been 
commenced, a London paper says : 

Perhaps the roost interesting feature of the work is to 
be found in the fact that Gen. Turr is following, with- 
' out the variation of a foot, the route laid out by the Ro- 
man engineers for Nero 1,800 years ago. Nero was not 
the earliest worker, however. Periander is said to have 
projected such a canal 2,500 years ago, and three 
centuries afterwards Demetrius Poliorcetes revived the 
scheme, but was dissuaded by the representations of 
his engineers that, as the sea in the Gulf of Corinth 
was higher than in the Saronic Gulf, the water would 
run through the canal and drown out ^'^gina and 
the other islands on the east. Caesar had a plan for 
canalizing the isthmus, and Caligula sent an officer to 
explore the route, but went no further. Nero made a 
serious endeavor to perform the work, which endeavor 
is thus described : Having raised a hymn, Lucian tells 



us, to Amphitrite and Poseidon, and sung a brief song 
to Melicerte and Leucothea, he thrice struck the ground 
with a golden spade, and set his army to work at the 
trench, while a corps of convicts tackled the rocky 
ridge. After twelve days work, however, Nero left 
Greece to quell an insurrection, and the cutting was 
abandoned. The lines of the trench in the lowland 
still remain, the ditch being about 130 feet wide, and 
there are cuttings in the limestone at different level sJ 
all of which, with the twenty-six wells sunk to try thej 
rock and the large cistern to furnish water for the work- ^ 
men, have been utilized by the French engineers. Ac-j 
cording to Dio Cassius, when Nero turned the first sod' 
blood gushed from the earth and dismal groanings were !^ 
heard; and Pausanias records that all the presumptuous: 
engineers and contractors had been slain by the gods. 
It is likely ekough that the Corinthian priests worked 
on the fears of the superstitious to prevent the con- 
struction of a canal which would make the stay of' I 
visitors briefer and their offerings smaller in amount \\ 
but the people were always convinced of the importance; 
of such a work, and indeed built adioIcos,or a polished- 
way across the isthmus, on which ships were drawn' 
from one harbor to the other. As, according to^ 
Pausanius, the Isthmian sanctuary was situated on 01 
very near the shortest line across the isthmus, it is not 
unlikely that in the work of cutting the canal im{X>rtant 
Grseco-Roman archaeological discoveries may be made. 



On the evening of the 2nd inst.. Gen. Giuseppe 
Garibaldi, the Italian patriot and liberator, died at his 
home on the island of Caprera, at the age of 7 5 years. 
The event created a profound sensation, not only 
throughout Italy, but throughout Europe as well. The 
Italian congress, after passing bills decreeing funeral 
honors, voting a monument to his memory and pen- 
sions to his wife and children, adjourned till after the 
funeral. The French chamber of deputies likewise ad- 
journed. The funeral at Caprera on the 8th was large- 
ly attended by Italian dignitaries, and despite the rag- 
ing of a storm of wind and rain, the obsequies were 
ceremonious and impressive. Garibaldi was bom at 
Nice, July 4, 1807. He early became an agitator for 
popular liberty, and was banished from Italy at the 
age of 27. After fourteen years spent in the military 
service of Uruguay, he returned to Italy and joined the 
patriots in their war against Austria. He took an act- 
ive part in the founding and defense of the republic of 
Rome, whence he was driven by the French in 1849. 
Again exiled, he came to New York, and for some 
time worked in a manufactory of candles near thai 
city. Early in 1859 he offered his service to the King 
of Sardinia and under this king did his country service, 
by liberating Southern Italy from the domination of 
Bourbon King of Naples. He aided in the foundation 
of the kingdom of Italy, but his zeal outran his mas- 
ter's wishes, and in 1862, he came into collision*with the 
royal troops at Aspromonte, where he was wounded in 
the foot and taken prisoner. He commanded a force 
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Who is grand vizier of Turkey ? Whom did he succeed ? Why 
change made ? 

What is the ancient history of the Corinth canal scheme ? Why 
projected canal never built ? 

Who was Gnribaldi ? Narrate his life. In what public afiairs has he takea 
a prominent part? 

Qu. — When and by whom was the present kingdom of Italy founded \ 
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sgunst the Austrians in 1866, and in the following 
je».t attempted the liberation of Rome from papal au- 
thority. In this he was defeated by the papal forces 
and the French. This did not, however, prevent his 
joining the French in the Fianco-Frussian warof 1870. 
He was a bom revolutionist and a brave fighter, bear- 
ing on his body the scars of ten gunshots or bayonet 
wounds. His life has a flavor of medieval romance 
that reminds us of knight errantry. Of heroic but im- 
flammabte temperament, without a politician's tactora 
statesman's judgment, he was still a great popular 
leader, imbuing his followers with his own enthusiasm 
and achieving great deed' ' by the impetuosity with 
which he attempted them. 




from here be moved south on the east banli or Che channel lo 
Usterdx, where be wailed for the river lo freeze before crossing. 
The cutter had been abandoned not on account of ice but from 
shallowness of the river mouth. Crossing lo the western side, 
the party moved southward to Sislemak, where the two sailors, 
Ninderman and Noroa, were sent ahead to seek aid, while the 
test, loo feeble for further exertion, remained lo die. Here their 
bodies were found six months laler, by Melville. 

The course of Noros and Ninderman, until discovered by the 
natives near Bulcour, is also indicated. Had ihese men been 
able to make the natives understand, they might have organiied 
a search in time to aid DeLong. As to Melville, after reaching 
the fisherman, he seems to have given way and let them lake him 
where they liked. Danenhower explains that they thought 
they were being gQided to Bulun, but found afterward ihal 
■ they had gone down the East Delta to 
the pcninmla marked Bokoffinos, 
, near the isthmus of which they re- 
mained several weeks, enjoying the 
hospitality of Ihe native chief, Njco- 
lai Shagra. Kusmah Jeremiah, an 
intelligent Russian exiled for robbery, 
also aided them and finally started 
I with Nicolai for Bulun. These two 
I went by ilog-sleds across country, and 
' ipatches, but 



wed t 



e Kusraah's 






THE MOUTH Or THK l.liNA. 

The BTrivai in New Vork, May 38, of Lieut. Danenhower, Ur. 
Newcoube, Cole and Long Sing, four survivors of the Jtamutlt 
Arctic expedition, wax the signal for the renewed discussion of 
the adventures of the shipwrecked crew. Danenhower has been 
iDterviewed by the press reporters, and his narrative, together 
with the map which we reproduce from the New York Herald, 
will give ODr readers afair understanding of the last scene of the 
great tragedy. 

Id the right hand upper comer of the map appears Semenov 
Island, apparently the land referred to as Bennett Island, which 
the shipwrecked crew slopped three weeks to explore, and where 
they spent three weeks of their precious summer weather and 
much of their limited supply of food. Leaving here they pro 
c«eded northwest until Sept. 12, when they were separated by a 
gale. Melville's party were driven southward, as indicated by 
heavy black line, until they reached and entered Ihe mouth of 
thedella, where they encountered, Sept. 30, native fishermen, who 
snccored them, and helped them to Bulun. De Long's couriie is 
likewise indicated, until he landed at the point called Sagasu. 



ispatches carefully 

.cupboard. Had Melville 

gone with Ihem, or permuted Danen- 
hower to go, a relief expedition might 
have been sent north, which would 

Sobably have encountered Noros and 
inderman some time before they 
reached Bulcour. October 28, Kus- 
mah, returning from Bulun, met the 
two sailors at Kumak Surka, and ob- 
tained a written statement of the con- 
dition of DeLong's party. On receiv- 
ing ihb next day. Melville started for 
Bulun to organize a search party, 
November I, the Cossack command- 
ant of Bulnn arrived, bringing food 
for r>ancnhower and his comrades, 
and bearing also a second statement 
by Noros, which was, however, lo in- 
definite to guide them to DeLong. 
The commandant, who, up to this 
time, had not understood the report, 
sent a special courier to Bulun to aid 
Melville inorganiiinp the search, and 
hinuelf followed, Nov. 3., in cnm- 
piny with the shipwrecked crew. They 
found Melville at Kumak Surka, but 
issed »tl hope of finding DeLong alive, 
tion in preparing for ■ general search for 
^ords known lo have been hidden by De- 
J his comrades went on to Yakutsk, leav- 
ing Melville, Ninderman and Banlclt to do what they could. 
Dec. 30, these also followed, and Danenhower, whose e>es were 
ia very bad condition and the other disabled seaman were ordered 
home by telegram froM Washington. Melville, Ninderman and 
Bartlett stayed to continue the search in Ibe spring. The broken 
lines on the map show ihe plans for this search, the depots of 
provisions being indicated by numerals. 

Danenhower deprecates strongly any criticisms of Melville's 
action, and denies totally the rumors that the JiatautU proved 
unseaworihy; so that this new narrative of Arctic heroism and 
disaster seems to call for no other feelings than sorrow and ad- 
miration and perhaps a general criti«ism of Arctic exploration. 
The meager returns in the way of practical benefit or of useful 
knowledge would ulteriy condemn polar expeditions were it not 
for the elenienl of heroism that appeals to popular imagination. 
The feeling of Holspurtbat 



To pluck brighi honor frnm ihe fiale-(»«d m 
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TURKEY IN EGYPT. 

June I, it was announced that the Constantinople 
representatives of the European powers had conseled 
the sultan to yield to the Anglo-French demand, and 
declare himself in favor of the khedive of Egypt as 
against his mutinous subjects. Moved by this the 
j)orte notified Arabi Pasha that he would be held re- 
sponsible for mob violence to European residents in 
Egypt, and received the reply that no danger threat- 
ened the Europeans. On Sunday, the 4th inst., a 
Turkish commission, headed by Dervish Pasha, the 
conqueror of the Albanian League, — set sail for Egypt, 
in the hope of effecting a reconciliation between the 
khedive and Arabi Pasha ; and the portc, by a circu- 
lar note to its representatives, assured the powers that, 
in view of the certain success of the commission, the 
proposed conference of the powers was unnecessary. 
The "sick man's" objection to a conference of his doc- 
tor's is quite comprehensible, since they seldom meet 
without bleeding his exchequer or prescribing some 
nauseous dose of disagreeable duty. 

At first the Turkish commission seemed to be a 
grand success. Dervish and his colleagues were re- 
ceived at Alexandria, on the 7 th, with great en- 
thusiasm, khedive, Nationalist and European alike 
acknowledging him as mediator. He assumed the 
powers of a viceroy, declaring that he had come in the 
name of his master, the sultan, to restore order, and 
that he would dismiss the minister of war and himself 
head the army if necessary. He rebuked the too im- 
petuous ulemas (00-lee-ma — wise men) who were fanat- 
ically denouncing the khedive and the Europeans, 
reminding them that Sultan Abdul Hamid was caliph 
as well as king and quite competent to uphold the 
faith. The proposed conference seemed indefinitely 
postponed, as the powers, before accepting, waited to 
see the result of Dervish Pasha's intervention. But the 
fanatical hatred of the Nationalists toward the khedive 
and his European allies was too great to be restrained. 
They were not content with diminishing Tewfik's 
power, but clamored for his deposition. On the nth, 
rioting began in Alexandria; the British, Greek and Ital- 
ian consuls were attacked, and wounded. Sixty-seven 
Europeans are reported to have been killed. England 
and France now proclaim Dervish's mission a failure 
and demand a conference, which is but a prelude to 
European military occupation. 

THE IRISH PACIFICATION BILLS AND THE KILMAIN- 

HAM COMPACT. 



By the help of more extended reports from London correspon- 
dents we will try to frame a connected account of the introduction 
of the Irish pacification bills, and of the events that preceded, and 
the discussion which followed, their introduction. Mr. Gladstone's 
bill for the repression of crime in Ireland was first read in the house 
of commons. May ii, by the home secretary. Sir William Harcourt. 
It provides that in turbulent districts, special tribunals, consisting 
of three judges, shall be appointed by the Jord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land to try cases without a iury. The judgment of these courts 
must be unanimous and appeal can be made from it to the supreme 
court which may diminish but not increase the severity of sentences. 
Full power to search houses and arrest suspicious persons is 
given the authorities under warrant of the lord lieutenant, and 
provision is made for the arrest and expulsion of foreign agitators. 
Unlawful meetings may be dispersed and seditious newspapers 
suppressed. Pecuniary compensation for murder and outrage may 



be exacted from the districts wherein they occur. The opentioB 
of the law is limited, as to time, to three years, and as to extent of 
application to those districts which the lord lieutenant should see 
fit to proclaim seditious. 

The house was prepared for this bill by the events which pre- 
ceded its introduction. The liberation, on parole, of Mr. Panidl, 
the resignation of Earl CoWper as lord lieutenant and the appoint- 
ment of Lord Spencer to succeed him, occurring in the latter part 
of April, and the declaration, May 2, of a change in tlie goTexn- 
ment policy toward Ireland, followed by the announcement of 
Forster's resignation, and Cavendish's appointment, led maoj 
people to believe that the policy of coercion was to be abandoned 
altogether. In declaring the ministerial programme, Mr. Gladstone 
stated that Messrs. Pamell, Dillon, and C Kelly, confined in Kil- 
mainham jail since October last, would be forthwith released, and 
that when the coercion act should expire by limitation, the 30th 
of next September, no effort would be made to renew it. He also 
intimated that Chief Secretary Forster disapproved of the pro- 
gramme and would, therefore, withdraw from the cabinet. After 
the final disposition of the cloture question (the premier proceeded 
to say) the ministry would bring in two new measures for thepad- 
txation of Ireland — one an amendment of the existing criminal 
procedure and the other an act for the relief of tenants in arreais 
for rent. 

These announcements, writes a correspondent of the New York 
Eytning Post^ " were received with very different feelings by the 
different parties. The Pamellite faction, which had pursued Mr 
Forster with unceasing bitterness, and charged all the faults of 
Irish administration upon him, was in ecstacy . The more advanced 
half of the Liberal party, who had always disliked the coercion act, 
and would not have voted for its renewal, were scarcely less pleased 
to be delivered from the necessity of separating themselves from 
the government, and to see a prospect of reconciliation with the 
Irish party opened up. The Tories were, of course, indignant 
The change of policy — for such in spite of Mr. Gladstone*s dis- 
claimer, they insisted, and not without reason, in considering it- 
appeared to them a surrender. To open the doors of Rilmainham 
jail to the leaders of the no-rent party, while outrages were still 
rife in Ireland; to proclaim that the coercion act would not be re- 
newed, although there was no security for life and property over 
the island, seemed to them folly little short of criminal. And in 
these feelings a certsdn section of the ministerial party joined — a 
section which had always valued Mr. Forster's services, and now 
conceived that he, in whose hands the administration of Ireland 
had lain for two years, was more likely to be right on so vital a 
question than his colleagues. However, they professed to be 
willing to suspend their judgment till they heard Mr. Forster's 
own explanation of his views and conduct — an explanation which, 
according to an ancient rule of etiquette, he was not at liberty to 
give till he had obtained the consent of the crown." 

On Thursday, Mav 4, Lord Frederick Cavendish's appointment 
was announced, to the surprise and disappointment of many, for 
the new chief secretary was a modest, retiring man, who did not 
impress the house as a person of much force. Tha.t evening, 
Forster made his explanation, warning the country against con- 
cessions to agitation — * * paying blackmsdl to violence. ' ' The same 
session witnessed a exciting triangular passage between Gladstone, 
Dillon and the Conservatives. The premier had referred to a 
change of views and intentions on the part of the released 
" suspects, " which change had influenced the government in or- 
dering their release. Dillon immediately denied participation in 
any agreement and said that he had not changed his views. The 
Tories seized the occasion to question the government on the sub- 
ject, and Mr. Gladstone denied any "understanding" with the 
imprisoned members, in which denial he was sustained by Mr. 
Pamell. But the Irish leader, though denying that he was bound 
by conditions, was evidently prepared to support the ministry 
against the Tories. 

The Tories continued to press their questions, and numbers of 



What position does the sultan hold toward Egypt t What measures has !te 
taken to restore order in that country t With what success ? 

C^\3. — Who are the Ulemas T 

What events foreshadowed the Irish pacification bills ? What were the pro- 
visions of these bilh ? How were they received ? What was the Kihnainbam 
compact T How did it transpire in the commons, and with what effect ! 

Qu. — What is the need and what will be the effect of the arrean of rent bin? 



[Liberals showed signs of discontent. The ministry was called 
[npon to disclose at once the proposed measures for repressing crime 
[jin Ireland. Farther declarations on this head were promised by 
'the ministry for the following Monday. 

Bat before Monday came, all England was shocked by the news 
that Lord Frederick Cavendish and his assistant were butchered 
in Phceniz Park, on the evening of May 5, the day the new chief 
secretary landed at Dublin. This news, so well calculated to 
rouse the wrath of the English people, was received with com- 
mendable self-control by the Liberals, who urged their leaders to 
proceed with their reform measures, unmoved by popular clamor 
tor revenge, or by aught but the ultimate good of the nation. 
Even the widow of Lord Frederick (Gladstone's niece) wrote a 
pathetic, but noble letter, hoping that her loss might be Ireland's 
gain. But in spite of these things, the ministry fivere forced by 
popular opinion to hasten matters, and, it may be, to fortify the 
measures they had already projected. The two biUs, the repres- 
sion bill and the arrears of rent measures — the terms of 4hich we 
have already given (vol. II, p. 73)— were introduced in quick suc- 
cession. These have been steadily pushed and are now under con- 
sideration in committee of the whole, their passage is certain 
though it is c^uite possible that some limitations may be placed on 
the powers given the lord lieutenant. 

Meanwhile, personal questions had arisen. When interrogated 
as to the exact nature of the information which influenced the 
government in releasing Pamell, Dillon and O' Kelly, Gladstone 
answered by referring the questioner to the released captives them- 
selves. Mav 14, for the third time a member rose to propound 
the query whether the first lord of the treasury (this is Gladstone's 
title — premier is merely descriptive) was yet prepared to lay before 
the house the "documentary evidence of the intention of the recently 
imprisoned members," Pamell came to the rescue by offering to 
re«i a letter ||iat he had addressed from Kilmainham to Capt. 
O'Shea, member from County Clare, which, be said, formed part 
of the documentary evidence in question. This letter expressed 
Mr. Pamell's views as to the necessary features of an effective ar- 
rears-of-rent bill, and said that the passage of such a measure 
would be regarded by Ireland as a satisfactory settlement of the 
land question. 

Mr. Forster here asked if that was all of the letter, and Mr. 
Pamell could only answer that he was reading from a copy, pos- 
sibly defective, handed him by O'Shea. Forster then produced a 
complete copy and demanded that the entire letter be read. The 
house, by this time highly interested, greeted with derisive cheers 
the sentence — suppressed in first copv — that the passage of the ar- 
rears bill would ^'enable us (the Irish members) to co-operate cor- 
dially for the future with the Liberal party in forwarding Liberal 
principles." 

The conservatives seized the opportunity to charge the ministry 
vrith *' bargaining" for political support. Gladstone reiterated 
his assertion that there had been no "understanding," saying that 
the member from Cork " asked nothing from us and we asked 
nothing from him."* 

The transparencv of this quibble was still further exposed when 
Mr. Forster related his conversation with O'Shea. That gentle- 
man had promised in Pamell's name that, if the ministry would 
accept the proffered alliance, he would aid them in preventing 
oatrages and could secure the corperation of one Sheridan who 
was now engaged in the secret work of the league. This was, as 
Mr. Forster pointed out, a very significant admission, implying 
' *that a man whom I knew, so far as I had any possibility of know- 
ing, was engaged in these outrages, was so far under the influ- 
ence of the honorable member for the city of Cork that upon his 
release he would get the assistance of that man to put down the 
very things he had been provoking." 

Mr. Pamell disclaimed any such influence over the turbulent 
class, and said that he had merely expressed his conviction that the 
agrarian outrages were committed bv the smaller tenants, hope- 
lessly in arrears with their rent, ana in daily fear of eviction. 
Being in such fear, they sought by intimidation to prevent all 
payment of rent and drive the landlords to a compromise. 

Mr. Dillon made a ferocious speech in the house, May 24, in 
which he seemed desirous to show that he, at least, had not 
entered into alliance with the government. He refused to de- 
nounce outrages so long as evictions continued unrebuked. Mr. 
Gladstone, "more in sorrow than in anger," pronounced the 
speech of the honorable gentleman from Tipperary "heartbreak- 
ing" and gravely rebuked him for confoundmg the exercise of an 
undoubtea legal right, however heartless in its application, with 
outrage and murder. He denounced il)egal agitation as not jus- 
tifiab^ by any manner of legal abuse. 

Itcannot be denied that the ministry was discredited by this 
revelation of what the conservatives style the "Treaty of Kilmain- 



ham." It would have been more dignified to reject Par- 
nell's overtures flatly, as too much like compounding a felony. 
But Mr. Gladstone's chief desire is to put a stop to Irish agrarian 
outrages, which the law seems powerless to suppress, and hence 
we must excuse his stooping somewhat from the popular ideal of 
ministerial dignity. 

The condition of things in Ireland seems to be growing worse 
instead of better. The murder of a Galway magistrate and his 
escort, at Ardrahan, June 8, gives a point to the remonstrance of 
the Irish juclges agamst their employment in enforcing the un- 
popular repression bill. A new pacification measure involving 
state ownership of Irish lands has been put forward during the 
fortnight by Michael Davitt, ex-Fenian and original organizer 
of the land league. The project is not new, but its adoption by 
Davitt at this crisis may denote a new phase of the land agitation. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 



74. Filibuster is a Spanish word, derived ixovti filibote — a fast 
sailing vessel, and signifies a pirate or freebooter. Specifically, 
the term is applied to the revolutionists who, in 1849, joined the 
expedition formed by Narcisso Lopez td annex Cuba to the United 
States. Also to the adventurers who joined William Walker, in 
1855, in an attempt to seize Nicaragua. The use of the term to 
indicate an obstmctionist in parliamentary bodies is an American- 
ism, which originated during this period. 

75. Charles Francis Adams, appointed by the United States ; 
Sir Alexander Cockbura, appointed by Great Britain ; Count 
Frederick Sclopis, by Italy; Jacob Staempfli, by Switzerland, and 
Baron d' Itagubi, by Brazil. 

76. See historical account in another column. 

77. Achmet Ourabi, formerly Arabi Bey, now Arabi Pasha, is 
a fellah, or native Egyptian. He was advanced to a colonelship 
by the late Khedive Ismail, and has become notorious as the 
leader of the army in several mutmies. 

78. The Indian pueblos are adobe, built of clay, and are all 
after one pattern — in blocks surrounded by unbroken walls, the 
front of the houses facing the central court. 

79. To an alarming extent. The Hawaiians and Maoris are 
being rapidly exterminated by epidemics of this character. 

QUESTIONS FOR THE YEAR 1881-82. 
[continued.] 

90.* What caused the breach between the President and the New York sen- 
ators t V. I, p. 66. 

ai. What was the question of senatorial vs. presidential •• primacy T •» VI 
pp. 44. 58. 66. ^ . . 

aa. What did Senators Conkling and Piatt then do ? Ihid, 

33. Did the senators go into volunury retirement ? V. I., pp. 75, g©, 99. 

34. What is the number of the present congress ? V. I, p. 171. 

35. Why is it so called T V. I, p. 171. 

a6. What is party classification ? V. I, 171, V. II, pp. 58, 75. 

97. Why is the presiding officer called the speaker T V. I, pp, 31, 171. 

a8. Who is the present speaker of the house, and how and by whom was he 
elected ? V. I, p. 171. 

so. What is a party caucus, and how did the term and institution orisinate T 
V. I. pp. 4> j8x ; V. H, p. 8. ^ 

30. What are the standing committees of the house, and how many of them 
are there ? V. 1, p. 17a ; V. II, p. 3. 

31. What were the chief acts passed by the ist session of the 47th coneress T 
V. II, pp. 18, a6, 34, 4a. 58, 66. 

3a. What is the federal supreme court ? V. I, p. 179. 

33. In what cases has it jurisdiction ? Ibid. 

34. Name the judges of the supreme bench. V. II, p. 8. 

35. What is the extent of business now laid upon the court t V, I, p. 170 • V- 
II, p. 66. K /y » 

36. What legislation is proposed for its relief? Ibid, 

37. What is a president's cabinet ? 

38. Are these the president's " constitutional advisors ? " 

39. Name the members of Garfield's cabinet. V. I, p. a6. 

40. Name the members of Arthur's cabinet. 

41. What addition has recently been made to the cabinet ? V. II, p. 66. 
4a. What are the duties of the attorney general ? V. I, p. 37. 

43. What are the duties of the postmaster general ? Ihid. 

*These numben correspond with those of the School Hbrald Extsa, 
which contains these questions with their proper answers. The Extra will be 
sent for use by all conductors 6f teachers' institutes this summer. Readers ot 
the paper will please prepare to do credit to their teaching. 



44< What are star postal routes T V. I, pp 50, 59. 

45. By whom is the mail carried ? Ibid, 

46. How many of these are there ? V. I, p. 50. 

47. How and to what extent was the oost of this branch of the service increased 
in 1870-80 T V. I, pp. 50, 59. 

48. What charges were made, and what public men implicated ? V. I, pp. 
SO. 59» 74. 

49. What action was taken by the government ? V. I, pp. 50, 59, 74, 139, 
155 ; V. II, pp. 3, so. 

[TO BE CONTIHirED.] 
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BOOK REVIEW. 



The Teacher's and Student's Library. By G. Dallas Lind, 
T. S. Denison, Chicago. Price $3. 

Pretentious at the title of this book seems, it is in a manner jus- 
tified by the comprehensive list of topics, which includes; **Read- 
ing, penmanship, arithmetic, geography, English grammar, spell- 
ing, composition and letter writing, history, school management 
and methods of teaching,* civil government and school law, par- 
limentary usages, botany, physical geography, natural philoso- 
phy, chemistry, natural history, book-keeping, ancient geography, 
\ mythology, physiology and hygiene, general literature, prosody, 
hints on how to study, etc." At first glance we might think 
that such a "library" would be more usetul to the general pub-, 
lie than to teachers, who have or should have access to the stand- 
ard text book, but a closer examination convinces us that teach- 
ers will here find information that they do not find in the usual 
text books or which are not presented in so pointed a manner. 
Then, too, it is a decided advantage to have a compendium of 
necessary information at hand, even when vou are thoroughly up 
in the usual routine. Teachers are apt to be confined to special 
branches and to grow rusty upon other topics; this is mainly be- 
cause the books are not at hand. For the author's work is half 
lost unless seconded by the publisher in putting the book in 
, able form. 

In the preparation of this work, Mr. Lind — professor of natural 
science of the Indiana Central Normal College — has been assisted 
by H. B. Brown, president of Northern Indiana Normal, F. P. 
Adams (principal) and Profs. W. T. Eddingtield and J. C. Brown 
of the Central Normal, by T. S. Denison, Chicago, and Prof. 
John Burke of Newport, Ky. Mr. Lind is widely known as the 
author of several other books on educational topics, the success 
of which is a guarantee of the thoroughness of his work. His 
aim in preparing this book has been to condense his information 
as far as possible without impairing the utility of the work, but 
at the same time to choose the most desirable form to impress the 
lesion on the mind of the student. The topical analysis is very 
well done; and the series of test questions given renders the bootc 
available in place of a more orthodox question book. 

The comprehensive character of the book makes it an encyclo- 
pedia rather than a series of exhaustive treatises, and we fancy it 
will be found useful for reference rather than for study. Its re- 
sume of ancient medieval and modem history seems especially 
adapted to a work of reference, though it may also be found avail- 
able in cramming for examinations. A full index of subjects and 
glossary of terms adds materially to the value of the book. 

One .defect of the work is its unevenness both of scope and ex- 
ecution. The topics do not all receive the same amount of atten- 
tion, which, in a book of reference, is a palpable deficiency. We 
say nothing about the dismissal of the history ol the last twenty 
years with a few brief paragraphs, for we have learned to expect 
this, but surely general literature is slighted, as is also spelling. 
As for civil government, it is actually msdtreated. To dismiss the 
subject with a treatise on the federal constitution were bad enough, 
but when this treatise is a mere resume of that constitution, with 
a series of inadequate notes, the topic may fairly claim to be 
slighted. Some notes are actually misleading, such as Note 7, 
which relates to the interpretation of the constitution. It utterly 
fails to explain either the nature or the grounds of the dispute 
between the nationalists and state sovereignty party, while the 
part played by the supreme court in construing the constitu- 
tion is entirely ignored. The governments of foreign countries 
are briefly touched upon under the head of geography, and even 
here errors occur, but chiefly through the effort to condense. 
Thus the statement that the members of the British house of lords 
hold their seats by hereditary right is generally true, yet not pre- 



cisely so, for bishops hold seats ex-officio, the Irish peers are ap- 
pointed for life, the Scottish peers are elected for the durmlion of 
parliament and still other peers are or may be created at the pleasure 
of the crown. Infallibility cannot be expected from any work; 
but the care with which the main body oithis book has evidently 
been written, creates a presumption in favor of its general correct- 
ness, that we lack capacity and audacitv to attempt to destroy. 
More-over, the use which we intend making of our own copy pats 
us in the position of a student rather than a critic 



SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS. 



Crown of Gi^ory. By S. W. Straub, Chicago: S. W. Stranb. 
Price 30 cents. 

Good Will. T. Martin Towne and J. M. StiUman. Chicago: 
S. W. Straub, Price 25 cenU. 

Morning Light. By S. W. Straub. Chicago: S. W. Stranb. 
Price 35 cents. 

Among the many candidates for favor in Sunday Schools, it 
is diflicult for one not actively engaged in Sunday school work 
to adjudge the palm of merit. We are too apt, especially where 
the book comes from the hands of one who like Mr. Straub is well 
and favorably known in the triple character of composer, editor 
and publisher, — to bow in deference and accept the books with- 
out question. Careless as this practice may be we are not de- 
ceived in this instance, for a close examination of these books 
show them to be altogether commendable. 

The words, which were for the most part, written for these 
works have more than ordinary poetic and literary merit, and the 
sentiment it is devotional and the music bright and^affectiTe. Spe- 
cifically the "Crown of Glory" contains the simplest music, but is 
great variety, with a goodly assortment of pieces for speciad occa- 
sions, and a responsive service for each month in the year. 
* Good Will" is edited with the view of inculcating "Gospel 
Truth" free from questonable doctrines, but this does not seem 
to have interfered with the preparation of a collection of taking 
songs, set to inspiring melodies. **Morning Light" has been re- 
ceived with too great commendation to read our praise. Its 
songs are selected from popular favorites, old and new, and are 
especially arranged for Sunday school, prayer and praise meetings, 
conference meetings and the home circle. A special feature is 
the presence of a number of German melodies, exceedingly popu- 
lar in their native land, but comparatively new here. 



MAGAZINES. 



Chatterbox (EstM & L«uriat, Boston) for May and June ( 
xion of Carleton's most popular serial for boys. ," Winning 



contains the condo- 
_ HiH Way : " alio 
the continuation of the entertaining and instructive series on " Trees and dieir 
Uses," and "Tales of Troy," and not a few excellent short stories,sketches and 
poems. All these are finely illustrated and well printed on good paper, so that 
this juvenile monthly is a marvel of intellectual as well as t>pograpmcid excel* 
lence. 

St. Nicholas for June opens with a very entertaining report of the ** Great 
Tub-Kace at Point Nc>- Point," by Ellen W. Olney. "Mary Jane" (A. G. 
Plympton) tells about " The Spicers* Cows," which she attempted to im- 
pound. Felix L. Oswald, in " 'Ihe V\ itch Trap," tells of a monkey who was 
reputed a witch, and who was caught by a sloth temporarily onsemoeasa 
trap. A likely story. A morbid desire for originality preTents our enjoying I* 
A. B.'s well written story of the Whirligig Clnb as much as we mi^ht. We 
wish that the rock had not fallen athwart the track, that the bicyde-nder bad 
not plunged across a high bridge on a dark night to stop the train, and be 
picked up almost fainting, praised and presented with a gold watch, rhese 
are old siage properties ; let us have new scenery. " Twinegrams '* aho 
presents an old plot — that of a child imprisoned in her room commnnicalinf 
with her playmates by means of a string and pulley — but the story is so w«ii 
told that we can overlook the plagiarized plot The same may be said of 
" Donald and Dorothy/' where the hero shoots a mad dog without the 
slightest apology for the triteness of the melodrama. Perhaps, like die 
hero of Miss Veyl s *^The Correction Box," Mrs. Dodge thought her litde 
heathen would not know a p3nny from a a brass button. " Seals and Seti- 
Hunting in the N orth Atlandc," by Ernest IngenoU, and Lucy Laroom aad 
Hezekiah Butterworth's respecuve starics of Mr. Longfellow and the duldrea 
are commendable, both in matter and manner. The short stories and poems 
are too numerous to mendon, much as they deserve our praise, hut doobC* 
less each has its effect in upholding the reputation that St. NiehUms has 
already won and seems determined to sustain. 



Thk Dr. Hartbr Mbdicinr Compakv. of St. Louis, Mo., is one of the most 
honorable and substantial establishments in the country. Ds. Hartsk's Irok 
Tonic is one of the standard and most highly esteemed prepararions of the day. 
and jusdy enjojrs a wride and increasing sale. This is brought about by the higk 
merit of the goods and the judicious and extensive manner in which dkey are 
advertised throughout the country. Laudatory columns might be eanly' writ- 
ten in their praise, but with goods so able to speak for themselves, simple fitois 
serve a better purpose. — Dt* Moines Iowa iVesitm Farm fmtmal. 
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^Btars of ttoe ®8lwld. 



FROM JUNE 15 TO 30. 

The reports from China say that the authorities there 
resent bitterly the anti-C!hinese sentiment in America. 
Li Hung Chang and others who have been engaged in 
mediating between the United States and Corea, are 
said to have indignantly withdrawn their good offices 
on the appearance of Commodore Shufeldts open 
letter to Senator Sargent, reflecting severely dn the 
Chinese character. With this report comes the news, 
via T^pan,that Commodore Shufeldt has accomplished 
his mission in securing the ratification of our treaty 
with Corea. The "Forbidden Country" will be so 
far opened to us, as to admit an American minister, a 
consul general and several consuls. Japan, who had 
already secured the admission of a representative, is 
said to be cordially hated by the Coreans, on account 
of the overbearing conduct of the Japanese residents 
in that peninsula. 

Afzul Khan, the British envoy, arriving at Cabul 
June 20, was warmly greeted by the ameer, but 
not cordially received by the people. The Afghans 
are said to be disturbed by the intrigues of the banished 
Ayoob, and the evident agitation has been the subject 
of a conference between Sir Edward Thornton, British 
ambassador at St. Petersburg, and M. Geirs, Russian 
minister of foreign affairs, with reference to the two 
countries. 

Civil war is raging in Zululand. A large army under 
Dabuko, brother of Cetywayo, defeated the chiefs 
Usihepan and Oham, and is now expected to attack 
John Dunn. The British governor of Sierra Leone 
has also been having trouble with the native tribes at 
Martio, whom he attempted to punish for plundering 
boats. On their resisting arrest, he attacked them with 
troops and killed 200. 

_No especial change is noted in the Egyptian situ- 

-*■•"— ' *u^ -^«.;^-« ^r*u,^ «x^<.«.A«n u«« •*^«. ,,«,«. ikaav\ 



determined on by the Constantinople conference. 
Meanwhile the British war office is preparing for war. 

Turkey has offered the Jewish refugees from Russia 
extensive tracts of fertile land in Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia. 

Servian political affairs are decidedly muddled. 
Owing to a dispute concerning . the validity of the 
election, the radical members of the skuptchina re- 
signed and were re-elected indisputably. The minis- 
try then resigned, but the king refused to accept their 
resignations, and decreed that the re-elections were 
illegal, and that the Progressist candidates who were 
second on the list at the first election, should be sum- 
moned to take the seats made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of the Radicals. The moral character of this de- 
cree is obvious. 

In Russia, the exchange of Ignatieff for Tolstoi is 
said to be exceedingly distasteful to the Liberal party, 
who have now started the riynor that Ignatieff was just 
about to adopt a more liberal policy when he was re- 
moved. The same was said of Melikoff after his re- 
tirement, so that the reports sounds like "an old story." 

The German Reichstag has agreed to its prorogation 
until the 20th of November next. * Herr Bitter, Prus- 
sian minister of finance, disagrees with the govern- 
ment scheme of taxation, and has accordingly resigned. 

King Oscar of Sweden and Norway, closed the 
Norwiegan storthing, on the 21st. In his speech, he 
said the development of the country had been impeded 
by the endeavor of the storthing to restrict the consti- 
tutional rights of the king. As the ^king has been 
overriding the Norwegian constitution most outrageous- 
ly ,the people consider his speech insult added to injury, 
and agitation for a separation from Sweden, and the 
establishment of a republic, has openly begun. 

In the Italian chamber of deputies, the president 
of the council accepted (June 29) a motion that the 
Garibaldian expedition of 1867, be included among 
the national wars, with the understanding that the 
government should not be strictly bound to act on the 
motion. 

The English parliament still debates on the Irish 
bill, varying the discussion with an occasional refer- 
ence to Egypt. Davitt s proposal that the Irish league 
demand the nationalization of land is not meeting with 
favor from his party, and he shows some disposition to 
recede from his stand on that question. 

An insurrection or revolution is reported from Uru- 
guay, which has been in a disturbed state for sone 
time. The Chilian congress met on the ist of Jun«. 

The Canadian elections, June 20, went heavily in 
favor of the government, all the members of which 
were returned, the premier, Sir John Macdonald, by 
two constituencies. 

Apart from the doings of Congress, the Washington 
news of the fortnight relate mainly to the execution of 
the assassin Guiteau,whichtook place June 30, accord- 
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The fate of the commissioner oC agriculture \as a 
cabinet officer seems to have been settled by the 
chief of the bureau of statistics. Mr. Nimmo» upon 
the request of the secretary of the treasury; has ^veh 
an opinion against the scheme. Mr. Folger has 
adopted this opinion as his own and forwarded it to 
Senator Mahone, who has charge in committee of a 
bill relating to the subjieq^^ It is belieyed t|;iat thq ad- 
mini^ration is thus shown conclusively to be opposed 
to giving the commissioner a portfolio, and that Mr. 



The New York Civil Service Reform Association, of irhici 
Mahone, as a representative of the -the yiews of I George William Curtis ig president, has sent a circular to tin 



the administration in the Senate, will , act ac- 
cordingly. Mr. . Nimmo objects to the bill, be- 
cause the. department is " not » charged with any 
executive function," but "merely with the duty 
of furnishing information,*- and it' would be an 
" inconc^ruity to declare, as the bill does, that this 
non-executive office " shall be an executive depart- 
ment." The possibility that the commissioner's duties 
might not be of sufficient scope and importance to war- 
rant his admission into the Cabinet, seems to have oc- 
curred to the framers of the bill. They therefore pro- 
posed to enlarge "his powers and responsibilities by 
entrusting to him certain business relating to surveys 
and education ; but Mr. Nimmo was quite ready for 
this change of ^ front. He objects to the further ** in- 
congruity ' of. requiring a department composed of 
specialists '" with respect to the interests of agricul- 
ture," to look after " subjects entirely foreign to agri- 
culture." The circuit is thus complete; the commis- 
sioner should not go into the cabinet because his 
duties are not sufficiently executive ; he should not be 
(Charged with other duties that might fit hifn for thecabi- 
i\et, because these are inconsistent with those he now 
performs. Whatever may be thought of Mt. Nimmo's 
"incongruities," is Anything which he suggests more 
incongruous than the decision of a broad question of 
public policy, such as the enlargement of the Cabinet, 
by the chief of the bureati of statistics.^ — JST, V. 
Nation, 

CHICAGO LAKE FRONT. 



take possession of land in such condition, and in 1874 the state 
changed its mind and repealed^he grant ' The toad claimed tlud 
the state had no right to take back the grant, and, in 1881, pi»- 
ceeded to erect a breakwater at the extreme limit of the dtj*! 
grant of 300 feet, and to fill the space between the breakvata 
and the shore. But here the railroad came in conflict with tlic 
third owner, the United States, in the person of Major Ly^eck^ 
who has charge of the harbor, and who objected to the shore «i- 
tession as an encroachment. Appeid was made to the War de^ 
partment, which has given its decision adverse to the wishes di 
the Illinois Central. 



POLITICAL .ASSESSMENTS. 



Secretary Lincoln has given his decision in the Chicago 
lake front case. This case 'is especially interesting, as an exam~ 
pie of joint ownership under the law in what are known as ripa- 
rian cases. In the case of the lake front — from- the Chicago river 
south — the navigable water of the lake belongs to the United 
States, the submerged land to the state, and the shore to the city. 
It is easy to understand this when we remember that the state — 
the original owner — extends its line to meet the Michigan bound- 
ary in the middle of the Take, but that the federal government, be- 
ing charged with the regulation of inter-state commerce, becomes 
the " suzerain," so. to speak, of the lake. The city owning, by 
purchase or otherwise, the land to the water's edge, becomes the 
riparian, or shore owner. The city's title extends to the water's 
edge, and if, as sometimes happens, land is built upon by action 
of the waves, or otherwise, tKe additional land belongs to the city 
by riparian right. The city, thirty or forty years ago, granted a 
strip 260 feet wide to the Illinois Central railway, and in 1852 
extended the grant to cover a strip 300 feet wide. There is 
some doubt as to the validity of the extension, and the city would 
now like to revoke it. The additional 100 fedt was, when granted, 
under water, so that it is a nice legal, question whether the city 
owned what it gave -away. To Cover this defect, the railroad 
l^rocured from the state, in x8^ a grant of the submerged lands 
ice of one mile out. Of roiipse the railmad could not 



principal employes of ffae federal government, calling their attea- 
tion to section 6, chapter 87, of the United States statutes, whkS 
prohibits to federal officials the payment, as well as the collectice, 
of subscriptions to defray campaign expenses. Under tfai? hv, 
the association recently secured the conviction of Gen. N. M. 
Curtis, charged with collecting subscriptions, and it now vum 
other officeholders that if they comply with the demand made bf 
the Republican committee for 2 per cent, of their salaries, t^r 
will become liable under the statute,' to a fine or removal from ofice. 
The law in question, was passed during Hayes' administia^ion, far 
the purpose of putting a stop to the assessment of offiqp holders b 
supply funds to pay the election expenses of the dominant paitr. 
The reformers hold that officeholders should be discomagcd, if 
not prohibited, from participating in political campaigns; aid 
they especially object to the <* assessments " which constitute n 
income tax on the government employes. When, as in the pio- 
ent case, an officeholder is Notified by a prominent member of Ids 
party that he is expected to pay 2 per cent, of his salary into tik 
the treasury oi^ the campaign committee,' he very naturally onder- 
islands that a refusal to pay may lose him his place. *^If," s^* 
gues the New York Evening Post, '< the officeboldeis can aftirf 
to pay this, and are willing to pay it sooner than lose their placesi 
•it shows that they are overpaid and that the civil service Mjp^ 
priation might be, and therefore ought to be, redoced. If it ap- 
pears that an officer, whose salary is $1,000, can afford to giveSv 
to the Republican campaign committee for the privilege of keep- 
'ing his place, his proper salary is $980, and so on through ' 
service." 

There is an apparent weakness in the argument that goi 
!ments,' either in theory or practice, attempt to hire their si 
for the least possible wages, but this weakness is a|>parent 
thaU real. F'or it is plain that to give a salary of $1,000 sut 
to an Tncome tax of 2 per cent., is really to grant but $98a 
if the government allows such a tax to be levied, it might jt 
as well pay the employes $980, and turn over the remaiiider 
the campaign committee. To this argument, the only aosver 
that these contributions are voluntary, and that it is none of 
government's business how its employes dispose of their 
*' If 'it is tiot voluntary," argue the tax assessors^ " it ought to 
for no man who is not public spirited enough to contribute fo 
good of his party, is fit to hold office." But the Reformers, 
believe neither in the voluntary character of the contribuii 
nor4n the need of the so-called public spirit in officeholders, 
pose to enforce the law prohibiting the payment, as well «s 
receipt, of assessments. Hence the circular was issued. In 
swer to it,Congres$man Jay A. Hubbell, chairman and treasofer< 
the Republican conlmittee that was collecting the assessac 
wrote a lettfer to Curtis, June 22, asserting that the Refonn 
circular misstated the law; that contributors in response to 
committee's demand, would not be liable under the statute 
question, and offering to meet the Reformers on this <|t 
anvwhere or at any time, and to unite with them in asbng 
opinion of the attorney general on this point. The council 
the C. S. R. Association has accepted this {Challenge, and " 



^^ ho now directs the department of sericulture T To what 
cabinet is he subject ? What is the e^ct of the house bill relatittg to txi 
partmtat ? What objections are made to it ? 

Describe the Chicago lake front case ? What are riparian rights ! 

What arA political assessments ? Why does die C. S. R. A. olnect lo 
Wftat lav has been passed prohibitiDg them ? What is Mr. HabUfi ^ 

r1i«n'orarHin0' thi& law* 
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ofibn to brihff « lest cMe*iii the^iFCuit court ef the ■ southern dis- 
trict of New York. It is quite possible, however, that Hubbell 
■ftj^be right in his opinion.^* "C^ hiiw , cxpressl^^ forbids coUec- 
Bons hj'y or payment to, uniUa States "'ojuers, and Hubbell, a 
Bongrcssman, is tndispafiMf a sflrtrofiicefL Hei^ce, though the 
ttsessment violates the spirit of the law, it is quite possibly within 
the letter thereof. 



CONGRESSIONAL NEWS. 



On the 17th the house of representatives passed the annual 
river and harbor appropriation, amounting, to upwards of $17,' 
000,00a Of this' about $5,000,000 goes to t)ie improvement of 
t^e Mississippi river, bnt even without ^hiS| th^ appropriation 
Ij^ows an annual growth that is significant, ^ot to say alarm- 
ing. In 1806, after a long de^ate^ over, the constitutionality of 
9ie act, congress passed its first internal improvement bill. 
Diis appropriated a few thousand dollars to build a national 
iiigbway from Maryland to Ohio. For the succeeding half cen- 
mry these appropriations were few and Jar between, most people 
holding that the national government had no right to make such 
improvements. After the war there was a decided change in 
public opinion, and appropriations for public buildings and river 
Old harbor improvements were lavishly made« With the excep- 
Son of i$69, when President Johnson vetoed 'the bill, and 1878, 
hrhen no appropriation conld be agreed on, the annual expendi- 
ture on rivers and harbors has' been never less than two millions, 
Ind more often eight or nine millidns. ' Bach year sees a new 
iddition made to this tax on the put)licr ^iUrs^^ but this year's ap- 
[ffopriation is nearly double that of any |$reVi^ns year. 

On the 19th, however, the house not only took \h€ gloss off the 
iver and harbor bill, but fairly outdid- it^ fecoiti in the wtiy of 
tppropriation. It appropriated a< round hundred millions to- meet 
he. claims pvesented under, the arrears? pf pension , act. It is 
hought ihat similar appropriations will be necessary for about 
three years more, making the expenses, on pension account alone, 
learly as great as that on all other departments df government. 

On the same day the house passed a bill <*to regulate immigra- 
ion,^' levying a tax of 50 cents, a h^ad.on all immigcants landing 
n this country, the proceeds to be expended, by contract with the 
itate authorities, for the support and relief of such immigrants 
tt may be in need. Some such measure viiiA necessary foi' the re- 
let of the New York board of immigration, vhich is charged with 
he protection of immigrants, but which wa<i about to close its 
>ffice for want of funds. Bills were also passed to facilitate the 
ettlement of contested election casei^ to redeem and recoin the 
lade dollar, and to guard against the spi'eading of infectious dis- 
iftsesamong cattle* • On the 27th, the house, also passed the in- 
emal rexenue bill, reducing largely existing taxes on spirits, to- 
tacco, matches, etc. 

The chief action of. the senate was the passage of the house bill 
o extend expiring bank charters. The s^ftte * ts greatly be- 
undhand with public business, and refused to agree to the 
umse, resolution for adjournment July 10. 

On the i6th the president sent to the senate the following nom- 
nations' for the membership of the Utah commission: Alexander 
Xnmsey, of Minnesota; A.S. Paddock, of Nebraska; J. T. God- 
'loey, o. Iowa;.Ambu>se B. Carleton,' of Indiana, and Jas. R. Pet- 
igrpw, of Arkansfts. 



^laXV9i&. 



The French chamber of deputies having, on the 
toth, -^oted to abolish 'the irremovability of judges and 
n favor of an elective judiciary, M. Humbert, minister 
)f^ justice, has tendered hi& resination, which, however. 
President Grevy refused to accept. It does not seem to 
Itftve been proposed \6 make judges directly elective, in 
^eric£mVa8hion,by uniyeisal suffrage, but to have them 
(elected by an electoral body specially elected for that 
purpose. Doubtless M^ Humbert considers this differ- 

Snc c. t rivial, arguing that, as in case of our presidential 

[-•--^■^K.*. ..•^. .. *«...«.. -«*« « . ^ 



of the people's will. The French senate, elected in 
this manner, is a remarkably independent body, but 
this is partly due to the life senatorships and the long 
term of office. The objection to elected judged is theit 
almost certain partisanship, or, at least, party affilia- 
tion, and the danger that the standard of fitness will 
be lowered to meet' the exigencies of practical politics. 
The French judiciary is a bureaucracy of professional 
judges, selected neither by the government, as in- £ng- 
land,nor by the people,as is often the case in this coun- 
try. That is, the French judge, though appointed by 
the authorities, is seldom selected for the place beholds, 
arriving at that by promotion in the order of official 
seniority. As a result, the judges are seldom eminent 
barristers or successful attorneys, or, indeed, eminent 
persons in any sense, unless such should, in early life> 
seek the judiciary as a profession. But if the system 
has the faults of a bureaucracy, it has also its merits. 
It never fails to render passable service, professional 
pride doing much to uphold the dignity of the office. 

Dispatches from Egypt reported, June 18, theform- 
ation of a new ministry composed as follows : Ragheb 
Pasha, president of the council and minister of foreign 
affairs ; Arabi Pasha, minister of war ; Ali Pasha Ibra- 
him, minister of justice ; Falaki Pasha, minister of pub- 
lic works ; Suleiman Pasha, minister of public instruc- 
tion, and Ahmed Raschid Pasha, minister of the inte- 
rior. Arabi is the '* strong man' ' of the new administra- 
tion, and the others seem to be chosen merely because 
they can and will unite with him in giving the country 
a reasonable degree of peace. Ragheb was once min- 
ister of finance under Khedive Ismail and Ahmed Ras- 
chid has filled the post of sub-minister of the interior. 
The others are comparatively unknown, and the three 
party leaders, Nubar, Riaz and Sherif Pashas, who fot 
a score of years composed the only possible candidates 
for the premiership, have been pushed completely into 
the background. The National movement has created 
a new party with new leaders. 

Meanwhile the panic among European residents 
caused by the Alexandrian riots continues, and hun- 
dreds of them are daily fleeing the country. England 
and France fear to land troops, lest a general massa- 
cre should be precipitated, and Turkish troops are 
warned away for the same reason. Dervish Pasha, 
however, reports everything satisfactory, saying that 
Arabi strictly obeys the khedive's orders. Alexandria 
is carefully policed, and some 430 of the rioters have 
been arrested. The chief action on the Egyptian ques- 
tion is in Constantinople, where the conference of the 
European powers met on the 22nd, without the con- 
sent of Turkey. Austria at first hesitated to join the 
conference, but was persuaded to come in. Concerted 
action will be taken for the protection of Europeans in 
Egypt, and order will be restored either by direct inva- 
sion, or by commands to the sultan. Arabi still con- 
tinues to bluster and threaten war if foreign troops are 
landed, and encourages his followers with the hope 

What is said of river and harbor appropriatioDS T Of the pennon appropria- 
tion ? Why is a tax levied on imnuf rants T 

How are French judges appointed? What effect does this^ have on die 
character of the judiciary? What change in the mode of appointment is pro- 
posed? 

Who compose the new ministry of Egypt? Whftt is said of this .ministiyT 
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that the porte will depose Tewfik and send them Halim 
Pasha. Halim is Tewfik's great uncle, and, under the 
Mohammedan law of succession — which gives the her- 
itage to the oldest male relative — should have succeed- 
ed to the throne on the deposition of Ismail. But Is- 
mail had, in 1866, by a liberal increase of the annual 
tribute, purchased of the sultan a decree changing the 
order of succession to the direct line. Halim is a man 
of 57, and is said to be a person of more force of char- 
acter than the present khedive^ and may, if he can win 
the confidence of the powers, be put forward as the 
only man who can govern Egypt satisfactorily. 

THE ARCTIC JEXPLORERS. 



THE POWERS THAT BE.* 



A Comparative Study of the Theory and Practice of 

Civil Government. 



PART I. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



W. H. Gilder, the N. Y. Herald correspondent with the Rod- 
gen — ^who, our readers will remember^ after the burning of that 
vessel in St. Lawrence Bay, started with natives on an overland 
journey to the Lena, and at the Alden river met Commissioner 
Jackson, one of the DeLong search party — has sent from the 
Lena Delta a fiill account of the finding of the bodies of the lost 
commander and his men. They were found on the 23d of March, 
only a short distance from the point where DeLong halted, Tind 
whence he sent the two men, Ninderman and Noros, to procure 
aid. At a point passed by these two men on the first 
day after they left their comrades, the search party found a rifle 
barrel hung on four sticks. The natives were set to digging here, 
and under eight feet of snow two bodies of the lost men were 
found. While these men were digging, l^elville went on along 
the bank above the river. Here he saw the remains of a fire and 
a camp-kettle,and, about 1,000 yards distant, a tent. Approaching 
this, he nearly stumbled over DeLong's hand, sticking out of the 
snow. Here were the bddies of the commafider and Lieut. Am- 
bler. The bodies of all the others were found at the tent or near 
by. The party numbered eleven in all. There were evidence > 
that the men had suffered terribly from hunger and cold. None of 
them had boots, but their feet were covered with rags, tied on, 
and in the pockets of all were found pieces of burnt leather, par- 
tially eaten. The hands of all were more or less burnt, as 
though, when dying, they had crawled upon the very embers for 
warmth. The mute record of their painful death was most affect- 
ing. Melville and his party removed the bodies to the summit of 
a hill at some distance from the spot where they were found, and 
interred them in a mausoleum of wood, covered with stones, and 
surmounted with a cross, on which was engraved the names and 
sad story of the dead below. Melville and his men are continu- 
ing the search for Lieut. Chipp's party, the occupants of the sec- 
ond cutter, of whom no trace or record has ever yet been found. 

Secretary Chandler, at the instance of Lieut. Danenhower, 
has appointed a special committee to consider the question of hav- 
ing the remains of the yeannette crew brought back to this coun- 
try for burial by their friends, and, if necessary, to call upon 
Congress for a special appropriation for that purpose. 

Another dispatch from the northern regions comes from Lieut. 
Healy, of the steamer Corwin, which is bringing the crew of the 
Rodgers home. This crew, on leaving their burning ship, were 
fortunate enough to land on an inhabited coast, where the friendly 
natives supplied them with food and shelter until the Corwin ar- 
rived to take them away. The cruise of the Rodgers^ though less 
tragic in its ending than that of the Jeannettey was even more 
barren in its results. 

On the 2 1 St the steamer ^t?/^ set sail from the English coast to 
assist in the search for Leigh Smith and the crew of the Erie. 
She takes five officers and thirty-two men with a year's provisions, 
and also a year's provisions for the Erie's crew. The Hope is to 
proceed to North Nova Zembla, the Swedish expedition sent out 
to take part in the seaich going to the north and east of Spits- 
bergen. Baron Nordenskjold thinks the Hope will not be able 
to penetrate to Franz Josef Land before September, and all per- 
sons acquainted with Arctic regions agree in the opinion that 
the search is likolv to prove both difficult and tedious. 



I. Definition. — ^The word government, as com- 
monly used, has several shades of meaning. As the 
substantive of the verb to govern, it means the act of 
governing, as the government of a people by a ruler. 
In considering the way in which the act of governing 
is habitually performed, we use the word government to 
signify the mode of governing, as when we speak of forms 
of government, a republican government, etc. By me- 
tonomy* also, we use the word to denote (i) the person 
or persons authorized to govern, and (2) the nation 
itself, including both rulers and ruled. Thus we speak 
( I ) of persons rebelling against the government or of 
the government and the opposition, and (2) of the 
European governments, 1. e, the powers, — the nations 
themselves, including their rulers. 

Before speaking of the existing forms of government, 
we will consider (i) the origin, and (2) purpose of gpv- 
ernment, and (3) the causes which create differences 
in its form. 

a. Origin or Basis. — ^The origin of government 
was, undoubtedly, the power of the ruler to maintain 
authority, and this may be considered the basis of 
government at the present time; but since mankind 
do not differ widely in strength, no ruler can long main- 
tain himself in power without the consent of at least 
a portion of his subjects. The will of the people may 
be reckoned a necessary element of their ruler's power 
to govern, but it is not accurate to say that the right to 
govern depends on the consent of the governed. For 
if the people are careless or indolent, not knowing what 
they want, or lacking in energy to enforce their de- 
mands, the force of the ruler will overpower their 
feeble resistance,and they will be practically slaves by 
;what we call their passive consent, however they may 
murmur against their enslavement. 

3. Object or Purpose. — ^The object of government, 
apart from the glorification of the ruler, is, first, the 
establishment and administration of law. The main- 
tenance of the various personal and property rights of 
individuals demands that each disputed case shall ba 
adjusted according to fixed principles, which apply, to 
all cases alike. These principles are formulated into 
laws. To enact these laws and see to their execution , 
is the first recognized object of government. But be- 
side the maintenance of social order, a government is 
necessary to a nation to attend to its relations with ' 
other countries, and to provide for its defense in case \ 
of war. I 



1. Define the word government. Give example of the use of the word in each 
of its senses. 

2. Upon what is all government based? How far is the consent of the gov- 
erned essential T 

3. What are the recognized purposes of a <;ystem of government T 

* This series of articles will run through the summer, and will 
contain information not elsewhere easily procurable. The series 

n.lnne is axnnlv ivnrth th<> snhsrrintinn nrirf> nf tViA nnniar. 
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4. Cause of Variations in Form. — The two 
forces which directly shape the form of government 
are the wisdom or caprice of the governing power and 
the consent of the governed. Indirectly so many 
elements enter into the formation of a system of gov- 

1 eminent that it has been questioned whether forms of 
government were really a matter of choice, — whether 
the ** powers that be" were not really ** ordained of 
God" in the sense that all growths are ordered by 
Him. Whether, indeed, systems of government do not 
grow up^ adapting themselves to the natures, wants, 
and circumstances of a people, so that changes of the 
form of government are not merely dangerous experi- 
ments, but self-evident blunders. 

To a certain extent it is, of course, true that the 
form of government is adapted to the people, but when 
by enlightenment or deterioration the wishes of the 
people with regard to their form of government change, 
an alteration of that form becomes practicable. Thus 
when the Jews wearied of the government of judges 
they demanded a king, to go before them to battle, and 
Samuel, warning them of the probable consequence of 
the change, anointed Saul. The Romans banished 
their royal family and established a government by 
consuls. France has three times banished her mon- 
arch and established a republic. The difficulty with 
which this was done shows the desirability of adapting 
the government to the customs and traditions of the 
people, but the success of the third French republic 
proves that it is possible to make a radical change in 
the govemmeiit of a nation, if the new one is tried 
long enough to engage the allegiance of the people. 

Political institutions are the work of men, and are 
altered or amended by men, and hence, are well or ill 
made according as judgment and skill have, or have 
not, been used in their production. But, on the other 
hand, political institutions are not only made but they 
must be conducted and sustained by men. The people 
may be averse to a form of government or they may be 
simply unwilling to take the trouble to maintain it after 
they have chosen it. 

**Thus," remarks John Stuart Mill, "a people may 
prefer a free government, but, if, from indolence, or 
carelessness, or cowardice, or want of public spirit, they 
are unequal to the exertions necesssry for preserving 
it; if they will not fight for it when it is directly attack- 
ed ; if they can be deluded by the artifices used to 
cheat them out of it; if by momentary discouragement 
or a fit of enthusiasm for an individual, they can be in- 

• duced to lay their liberties at the feet even of a great 
man, or trust him with powers which enable him to 
subvert their institutions ; in all these cases they are 
more or less unfit for liberty ; and though it may be for 

' their good to have had it, even for a short time, they 
are unlikely to long enjoy it." 

- * Further, he notes, that when the people are too im- 
pulsive or self-willed to endure the restraints and await 
the action of the laws, or when they side with the 
criminal as against the authorities, they are in a meas- 
ure unfit for free government ; or when being entrusted 
with the suffrage, they sell their votes or cast them 
from corrupt or partisan motives, they are in danger of 
being cheated out of their liberties. 



4. What two forces directly shape the form of government? What is said of 
the growth of political systems? How far are these systems a matter of choice ? 
, he adapted to the nature and habits of the people? What 



But though the general character of the government 
depends much upon the temper of the people, its de- 
tails are usually invented by the rulers,or adapted from 
the institutions of other nations. 

5. Forms of Civil Government. — Civil govern- 
ment — civil from dvts^ a state — means the government 
of a state in its normal peaceful condition, as opposed 
to the more despotic mode in which an army is ruled. 
Forms of government are usually classified as mon- 
archical, aristocratic, or democratic. Two other forms 
are sometimes given, namely, patriarchal and theo- 
cratic, but these are now obsolete, if, indeed, they ever 
existed as forms of state government. We should, 
however, remember that this classification of govern- 
ments is highly arbitrary, and we must expect to find 
as distinct differences between members of a class as 
between the classes themselves. It is much as if we 
classified animals by their colors. We might better 
use the terms monarchy, aristocracy and democracy to 
signify qualities rather than generic distinctions, and 
so doing we shall find use for a fourth class — ^bureau- 
cracy. 

6. Definition of Terms. — Monarchy, pure and 
simple, means government by a single ruler, whether 
he be styled king, prince, emperor, pope, sultan, pasha, 
or bey, or simply dictator ^ro tempore ; whether he ob- 
tained his place by inheritance, election or appointment; 
whether his government professes to be legal or arbi- 
trary, so long as he singly discharges the functions of 
government, he is a monarch. An aristocracy signifies 
a government by a class neither elected nor appointed; 
it is usually understood to imply a titled or hereditary 
nobility, but a high educational or property qualifica- 
tion for the suffrage would create an aristocracy fully 
entitled to the term. Democracy implies a govern- 
ment by the people — not necessarily directly, which is 
possible only in small colonies or towns. An absolute 
democracy means a government by the untrammeled 
will of the majority. A bureaucracy denotes a govern- 

ment by an appointed class. It is found in its purest 
state in the government of colonies and provinces, and 
forms an important element in all governments. 

7. Purity and Extent. — The kinds (or qualities) 
of government arc monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, 
and bureaucracy. These are to be reckoned pure or 
impure according as they exist separately or inter- 
mingled one with another, and absolute or limited ac- 
cording to the degrees of power they wield. 

8. Limitations of Power. — Goverijmental powers 
are limited in one or both of two ways : by the estab- 
lishment of a fundamental or organic law; /.^., a consti- 
tution, or by the division of powers. As to constitu- 
tions, there are various modes of framing, establish- 
ing, and altering or amending them, but, however 
framed, they are checks upon the discretionary power 
of the government, and are usually the result of com- 
promise between governor and governed. Divisions of 
power are made (i) horizontally ( as we may say) in 
forming local and general governments, and (2) verti- 
cally, by the classification of co-ordinate powers. 

5. What is civil goverament? What is the usual dassificatioa of forms of 
civil goverament? Do these terms denote different kinds of goverament, or 
different features of similar forms? 

6. What is a monarchy? Define aristocracy, democracy, bureaucracy. 

7. As applied to political forms, what does purity signify ? What extent? 

8. How are the powers of government usually limited? How may the powei 
of goverament be limited by division ? 
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g. Co-ordinate Ponrers. — Theoretically, three di- 
visions are roadeof tHe powers ofgoverntnent, though in 
practice the distinctions are by no means always observ- 
ed. These are the lawtnakiDg,or legislative; the law inter- 
preting and applying, or judicial, and the law txccu- 
ting, or exocntive, powers of government. Under free 
goveraments, these powers are usually entrusted to 
different departments, and this division of power is 
often insisted upctn as necessary to liberty and good 
government. ' The Massachusetts bill of rights ex- 
pressly forbids the wielding of powers belonging to 
one department by persons in charge of another 
department, and gives, as a reason, " that this may be 
a goveinnJertt of laws and not of men." But, in prac- 
tice, it is found necessary to leave a large share of the 
law applying power in the hands of the executive, to 
make the executive officers who enforce the decision of 
the courts, answerable to the courts themselves, and to 
let the legislature share a portion,of the responsibility. 
This inconsistency to the letter is really consistent with 
the spirit of the theory of separate responsibilities, for 
by it each department is made, in a measure, independ- 
ent of the others, and is, at the same time, debarred 
from controlling them. The only powers of inter- 
ference granted, are the power of impeachment usually 
wielded by the legislative body, and the veto power 
|)ertaining to the chief magistracy. In some cases, too, 
the legislature has ^. share in electing the chief magis- 
trate, and it nearly always has the power to make or 
or refuse appropriations. Both of these powers imply 
ia measure of control. A still further degree of con- 
trol is exercised by the legislature in those states in 
which the cabinet, or council, of the executive is, by 
law or custom, " responsible " to a majority of the house 
of representatives. 

- All independent states have autonomous (or self- 
governing) powers, and sovereign (or treaty-making) 
powers. Dependent states have autonomous powers 
(more or less complete) but have no power to make 
treaties, , These powers are properly co-ordinate, but 
piay be. wielded by the same branches of government. 

id. Supreme and Subordinate Powrers. — In 
dividing ihe jiuties of government between local, pro- 
vincial and national systems, many cases arise in which 
laws conflict and one side or the other must give way. 
The degree of concession to be made on each side, and 
the points on which each system shall remain supreme, 
is usually fixed by mutual agreement in the shape of a 
, constitution or organic law. Thus, in the United 
States, the federal constitution, and the laws made in 
pursuance thereof, are accepted as the supreme law of 
the land, because they expressly confine themselves to 
j],uesttDns of national interest, on which point it is 
agreed that merely. local judgment or feeling shall 
■give way. In like manner, nearly every country has 
a national and local system of government, the national 
^vemment being supreme in some respects, and be- 
fngdebarred from interference in matters of local im- 
flP.rt^UCj. 

II. The Constitution, — The purpose of a consti- 
tution IS to restrict the will of the party in power, and 
ta the Interest of consistency,' justice and dignity, to 
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prevent violent changes in the government. It liso 
serves to fix fhe limits of authority in the co-oidinate 
branches of the government, and to prevent confllctt 
of jurisdicti6ri between the local and the genera! gbv- 
emment systems. 

The basis of the constitution, like the basis of all 
govern meat,. is power, and'ft tnay be said to rest on the 
will of the strongest party in the state, whetbecthat 
party be the people or the trown. As to origin it is 
sometimes framed by the people for themselves,- and 
somerimes granted by an autocratic monarch, either in 
response to a popular demand, or of his own free will ; 
or again, it may bfe like the English constituuon, estab- 
lished by precedent in a long condnued series of strug- 
gles and agreements between crown and people. 

The CO hs tit u lion, if written, provides for its own 
amendment, and it may be wholly set aside, either by 
general consent in adopting a new one, or by revolu- 
tion. 

a. The Legislative Power. — If there Ije no 
consritution, lajrs are established by a decree of the 
sovereigp, but in constitutional countries,- there is al* 
ways a legislative body, consisting of one or morf 
chambers, whose duty it is to prepare and adopt laws. 
Even udder despotisms a legislature is formed, nsiuUlx 
by appointment, to frame and discuss the measures tQ 
by afterward promulgated by autocratic decree. Gcn-j 
eraliy speaking, legislatures consist of deputies elected 
by the people, though the upper house often contains 
members by. hereditary right, or by appointment of the 
crown. 

The Judicial Power, — The essence of law is that 
it should b«. general in. its application, and that it 
should not be framed to meet a paiticidar case. The in- 
terpretarionand application of laws are, therefore, usu- 
ally entrusted, not to those who make and amend 
them, but to an entirely different class, bound by cus- 
tom and precedent to give consistcat and. impartial 
judgment as to the effect of new laws on the great 
body of laws already existing. Hence, a judicial de- 
partment ofgOvtmment is established, in order that 
when local courts do.notintecpret the law satisfactorily, 
appeal can be made, not to the law-making body, but 
to a separate department, a supreme court, trained to 
take all laws and interest into consideration, and^^vc 
a just and final decision of the point in quesdonu ; ' 

14. The Executive Power.-i-The courts interpret 
and apply laws only in those cases which- are broaght 
before them by disputes between citizens, or 'between 
citisenB and the government. By far the ■ grehlcr- part ■ 
of the administration of- government consistsiin- carry- 
ing out laws whose meaning is noca subject of dispite. 
Thes* are! the extcurive^ ot hdministrativt duties of 
government, and are entrusted to a department entire- 
ly distifictftom the legislature or the supreme court 

15. The Chief Magistrate.— Over all three de- 
partiiieitts; but most intimately -conhectedSHth the ei- 
ecutivrfi 'fe the head of the government,- the chief 
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In him are vested onmerous powers tbat 
^rtaiA to sovereignty, either in his own right or as 
se'presentative of his people. Over the law-making 
Qody Jie has usually the right of veto, or the right to 
dissolve the legislature and call for a new election. 
Over the judiciary he exercises the power of appoint- 
ment of judges, and the pardoning power. Over the 
executive department he has supreme control, both in 
the matter of appointment and administration. Out- 
side of the autonomy of the State, he has the power to 
negotiate treaties and superintend his country's rela- 
tions with foreign nations, and the right generally to 
appear and speak as the representative of his govern- 
ment. 

So much for the general principles to be observed in 
the stud^ of dvil governments. We will now proceed 
to examme the governments as they actually exist. 

A DIALOGUE. 

For us : of Institute Condu ton aod School Officers generally. 

What is the duty of the public school ? 
To educate the young. 

Apart from mere technical training, what is the purpose of 
education ? 

To enable pupils to form rational ideas of the world they live 
in. No other purpose has a scientific basis. 

Do the schools now furnish such education ? 

Not altogether. 

"Wherein is the school course deficient ? 

It does not give an adequate knowledge of contemporary 
history. 

Whence is this knowledge to be derived ? 

From the study of the newspaper. 

Do not young people now study the newspaper ? 
• They read it, but very seldom study it. 

What parts of the paper do they read ? 

Those parts which interest them — that is, add to their infor- 
mation already received and assimilated. 

If, for instance, a pupil is found better informed concerning 
the trial ana execution of Guiteau, than concerning the heroic 
tragedy of the yeamtetU and her crew, who is to blame ? 

His parents and instructors. 

Why? 

Because they did not teach him to read his newspaper. 

To read or to select ? 

To read. The habit of selection springs from the habit of 
teading and thinking. 

What would be the effect of a closer study of the newspaper? 

More general knowledge of the age, and a keener apprecia- 
tion of our environment and worldly interests. 

Is the want of this knowledge felt ? 

Ignorance seldom burdens the mind, however heavily stocked 
with it. The lack of this knowledge is often noticed and com- 
' mented on by the better-informed. 

By whom, for instance ? 

Richard Cobden, the English political economist, in his Roch- 
dale speech of November, 1864, rebuked his fellow- citizens' 
criticism of American affairs, of which they knew so little. 
*'*' I will take any undergraduate,*' he said, ** now at Oxford or 
Cambridge, and I will ask him to walk up to a map of the Unit- 
ed States and put his finger upon the city of Chicago and I will 
undertake to say that he will not go within a thousand miles of 
it.'* Cobden maintained that a man could obtain more useful 
information by a daily perusal of the London Tinus than from an 
entire library of ancient and medieval history. 
■ This is an English opinion. Give us one from an American. 

Gen. Garfield in his speech at Hiram, O., June 14, 1867, says 
that an American college student, though stuffed with facts from 
ancient history an^ geography, ** may be crowned with baccalau- 
reate honors without having heard since his first moment of 
ixeshmaalife, one word concerning the 132,000 miles of coast and 
river navigration, the 6,000 miles of canal, and the 35,000 miles of 
railroad which indicate both the prosperity and the possibilities 
gf hi# own country." 



None, unless the student, beside learning where places are, 
learns also what they ar^ and can form a rational conception of 
them. 

What well-known teachers of our country have also advocated 
the study of current histoij? 

Hon. D. F. De Wolf, of Ohio; Hon. C. A. Gower,of Michi-'an; 
Hon. W. A. Whitford, of Wisconsin; Hon* EUia Apgar, of New 
lersey; Hon. Edward Conant, of Vermont; Hon. John Scarbor- 
ough, of North Carolina; N. B. Tillinghast, Secretary MaNsa- 
chuset's Board of Education; Prof.. Samuel Lockwopd, of 
New Jerfey; Profs. F.K. Knapp, and H. L. Sawyer, of Massachu- 
setts; Profs. A. Salisbury, Geo.- Beck and J. N, Steams, of Wis- 
consin; Prof. ], Russell Soley, U. S. N., and scores of other ^ell- 
known teachers and writers on education. 

Why is a study so genera ly commended not made a part of the 
school course? 

Because the directors of education ars uncertain whether the 'n- 
structor is prepared to teach that branch of knowledge. 

Why is the teacher not prepared? 

Because it is not required of him. 

How should it be lequired of him? 

He should be urged and and required to keep himself informed 
on current top cs. This should be pressed upm him at normal 
schools, tench 'rs' institutes and examinations, in the same man- 
ner an other studies are reviewed. 

Supposing this plan to be adopted, what questions should be 
put? 

The School Herald Extra, containing (questions and an- 
swers on the hi*«tory of 1881-82, will be sent to mstitute conduct- 
ors and other school officers, /r^^, for use in the manner indicated. 
This will give a good idea of the knowledge that may be derived 
from the study of the newspaper. 

ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

75. Reference is made to the gradual encroachment of the Brit- 
ish colon V of Balize, or British Honduras, on the territory of the 
neighboring republic. 

76. During the Japanese revolutipn, which ended in subjecting 
the authority of the tycoon to that of the mikado, one of the 
rebellious orinces fired upon the American ship Wyoming. For 
this an indemnity was exacted, though the Japanese government 
protested innocence of any disposition to attack foreigners. The 
action of the reinstated mikado in opening ports to American 
trade, induced our government to withdraw its claim for indem 
nity after the first payment was made. This payment, after lying 
unused in the treasury for ten years, is now disposed of— part^ 
paid to the officers and crew attacked, and the remainder re- 
turned to Japan. 

77. The unification of Italy was accomplished under Victor 
Emmanuel II, during the decade from 185^ to 1870. The style 
King of Sardinia was changed to that of King of Italy, March 17, 
1859. 

78. The ulcmas of Islam answer to the scribes of ancient Judea. 
They are the students and expounders of the law, and, generally 
speaking, the leaders in any fanatical movement. 

79. The need of the arrears of rent bill arises from the fact that 
some 200,000 of the Irish tenants are excluded from the benefits 
of the land act, and stand in daily fear of eviction because they 
cannot pay their rent. The effect of the bill is to ofler to such 
tenants a reduction af 50 percent., to induce them to try to raise 
the remainder. The concession is made by the government, and ' 
will be taken from the Irish church fund. 

QUESTIONS FOR THE YEAR 1881-82. 

[continued.] 

50. What are the duties of the secretary of the interior ? V. I, p. 26. 

51. Who i< the present commissioner of pensions ? V. I, p. 107. 
5a. What is the force engaged in the pension ofRce ? I6fd, 

53. What Justifies this increase ? 

54. Who IS the present commi&ioner of Indian affairs ? 

55. How many Indians are there in charge of the Indian bureau ? 

56. Who was Sitting Bull, and when did he revolt ? V. I, p. 99. 

57. When and why did he surrender ? 

58. Where is the present location of the Utes ? V. I, p. 100. 

59. When and why were they removed from Colorado T Ibid. 

60. What is the history of our treaty relations with this tribe ? /hid. 

61. Where are the Apache tribes located, and what is their number ? V. 11, 
p. 71. 

63. What outbreaks have occurred among these Indians in 1881-83, and from 
what causes ? V. I, pp. 1x5, 132 : V. II, p. 

63. -■ 
130 



59. . 
What was the extent of these wars, and how did they end ? 



V. I, pp. 115. 



V. 11. p. 66. 

64. Bound and describe Oklahoma. V. I. p. 3. 

65. To whom does the country belong ? V. I, pp. ^, ^8. 

66. What movements have been made toward colonizing it ? V. I, pp. 3, j 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 



How TO Talk, or Primary Lessons in the English Language. 
By W. B. Powell, A. M. Philadelphia, Cowperthwait & Co. ; 
Chicago, F. S. Belden. Introductory price, 42 cents. Copies 
for examination sent on receipt of "exchange price"— 25 

cents. 

This book forms Part I of the Language Series projected by 
Supt. W. B. Powell, of the Aurora (111.) schools. It is not a 
manual for teachers merely, but a text-book for pupils using the 
second and third readers. Yet the book's instruction is designed 
for the teacher quite as much as for the scholar, since it shows 
him, by practical example, how to. guide children in the correct 
use of language. 
• It is a characteristic of primitive civilizations, that children are 
not taught the use or pronunciation of words, the parents rather 
conforming to the infantile practice in this regard. Hence dia- 
lects multiply, and the language varies and degenerates with 
each succeeding generation. A survival of this puerile conform- 
ity is seen in the "baby-talk" with which infants of our day are 
surfeited, and too much of the same impulse lingers in the mind 
of the average teacher of primary classes in English, The prac- 
tice of helping out the tongue-tied foreigner by answering him in 
broken English— albeit as different from his own dialect as **hog- 
latin" is from the classic speech of Cicero — is inveterate. We do 
not hope to amend that; but its companion folly of offering non- 
sense to young seekers after sense, we do hope to see reformed. 
We are, therefore, disposed to welcome Mr. PowelPs systematic 
attempt to furnish a first book in language which shall be juve- 
nile, and which shall be free from the "gags" and "rackets" 
that embellish the pages of certain "sense readers." 

Mr. Powell's work— which the publishers have put into a well- 
bound volume of 208 pages, illustrated with over 200 engravings 

is a methodical arrangement of exercises in teaching the form 

and use of the different parts of speech and their relations to each 
other, and proceeding, by easy and natural gradations, to the 
work of descriptive composition. The method is commendable 
and the matter designed to interest as well as instruct the little 
learners, and to make the work of composition delightful from its 
effectiveness, rather than easy from its barren simplicity. We 
shall look with interest for the appearance of future numbers of 

this series. ^ ^, ^ t , ^, , , 

Key to Harvey's Grammar. By Thomas Eubank, Cleveland, 
0.,J. R. Holcomb&Co. Price, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 65 

cents. 

This book was prompted by the author's discovery while dis- 
charging the duties of school examiner, that teachers generally 
are better acquainted with arithmetic than with English gramipar. 
Since a demand existed for keys to arithmetics and algebras, he 
argued that a key to a grammar would be even more welcome. 
Hence this book of 112 pages, in which all of the sentences in 
Harvey's grammar to be corrected or corrected and parsed, are 
quoted, with reference to number and page. Each word is cor- 
rectly parsed, according to Harvey and other standard authors. 
The faulty sentences are corrected, the difficult parsings are fully 
explained, the exercises in punctuation are corrected and the work 
of the teacher is made plain and easy, almost too easy, in fact, for 
"keys" to text books of all kinds are an evil, though rendered 
necessary by the inexperience of teachers. If teachers had the 
time and strength to perfect themselves on the lesson, keys could 
be dispensed with, and there is some danger that indolence will 
be encouraged by the multiplication of aids. Yet the natural 
energy of the human mind leads generally to the rejection of 
crutdies after they have become useless, and before that point is 
reached surely it is better to use a crutch than to halt. 



MAGAZINES. 



The frontispiece of Harper's for July is a very pleasing portrait of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, engraved from a crayon drawing by Samuel Kowse. A bio- 
sraohical sketch of Emerson, by Julian Hawthorne, accompanies the portrait, 
tn "Glimpses of Great Britain" Mr. Henry W. Lucy gives us a somewhat dis- 
jointed, but altogether interesting, account of the Bntish parliament and its 
leaden Finely engraved portraits of the ministry and the leaders of the op- 
DOkition add largely to the attractions of this paper. *' Lying in State at Cairo, 
by Amelia B. Edwards, is a descnption of the marvelous discoveries of royal 
mummies a year ago at Dayr-el-Baharee. 'Ihis is a well written and carefully 
considered paper, and with its illustrations, gives a ven," good idea of the way 
:ti u»hirh thft tomb was discovered as well as of the mummies themselves. Mr. 
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ancient city of Cordova. Still anodier illustnted artide k G. W. ShekfaaTs 
" Old Shipbuilders of New Yoric." with its portraits of the Imilders and skips of 
fifty ^ears ago. The second part of Woodberrv't " History of Wood £apxv- 
ing^ u a suggestive and entertaining Pipes'' Octaria Hensel furnishes an ae- 
coant of her mterview with Franz Lisst, which will doubtless be found 
to her immediate relatives and friends, and perhaps to a few others. 
Songs* is from the pen of William L. Aldcn, and is descriptive of a 
meloidy that is fast disappearing. Like negro melodies from which th«y 
probably derived, these son^B show barbaric freedom both in rhydim and 
si on. Miss Howland supplies a very lair story in "Gladis Roy," and H: 
Fiske a better one in " Maid of Athens.*^ "Lulu's Doll did it.** u one of 
Btoriefl that Edward Everett Hale sometimes writes, presumably for hit 
amusement, and which the magazines (presumptively) pav £br and inconiia- 
ently publish from motives as inscrutable as the designs of Providence. Poena 
are lumished by Miss Phelps. A. T. L.. Tracy Robinson, and Paul Hamihon 
Hayne. Among the many other good things contained in this excellent num* 
ber, perhaps the most amusing is Mr. Harruf account of Uncle Remus' tooth' 
pulling. The observation that " W*ea a man done git de ^sperienoe v^ I 
git. mo' specially w'en he git all up in a bunch, den it look like it 'bleedge 
bulge some'rs," is quite worthy of the Georgia philosopher. 

In " Among the Thlinkits in Alaska." (July Century), C. E. S. Wood gi 
a very interesting description, fully illustrated, of our northwestern fellow- 
citizens. The other illustrated papers are both peculiarly seasonable ; one is a 
comprehensive account of the " Evolution of the American Yacht." bv S. G. 
W. Benjamin, and a paper by Col. Geo. £. Wariiig. jr., illustrated with forty- 
four cuts after Muybridge's photographs of running horses, lohn Muir con- 
cludes his series of papers on the "Bee Pastures of Califomia. and John Bnr- 
roughs contributes a delightful sketch of Henry D. Thoreau. Mtaa Eznaia 
Lazarus furnishes a tributary paper on " Emerson's Personality." which csn- 
not fail to interest Emerson's friends and admirers. The third and last part of 
Thomas Carlyle's " Tour in Ireland" is given, enlivening us with its character- 
istic phraseology. £. V. Smadley sketches " A Great Charity Refonn* — the 
work of the State Charities Aid A^ciation of New York. In fiction vre have 
the continuation of Howell's " Modem Instance,'* wherein the author 
plifies the subtle connection between the Philistine and the brute. There 
seductive interest in Mrs. Burnett's serial that disarms cntidsm of its pkn. 
'* Christian's Wedding Dress,** according to Mrs. Horton, proved an effectrre 
love-potion when given to a Michigan sufferer* who had never ksowa the 
original owner of the garment, l^ie infectious character of love has lon^ 
suspected, but Mrs. Horton will outdo Dr Koch if she can "cultivate' its 
in a blue merino dress. In "Damming the Sacramento" Joaquin Miller xtSs 
so doleful a story that we can only be thankful that he employs no orthogra- 
phical ambiguity in his caption. Among other papers, we note an especially 
commendable article on house construction and the precautions against fir^ 
the third of a series by Geo. M. Huss. 

The July Aiiantic contains the last poem written by Longfellow. " The Brik 
of San Bias." This was among the unpublished manuscripts discnvered aftzr 
the poet's death, and as it bears the date of March 15— but a very few days be- 
fore the author's final illness — it may reasonably be considered his latest liter- 
ary work. The marked feature of this number is the appearance of five artides 
on political subjects. O. B. Frothingham writes thoughtfully of the "Care £v 
the People under Despotism ; *' Henry Cabot Lodge discusses " Naval Coozts 
Martial and the Pardoning Power,*' fortifying by statistics the oft repeated as- 
sertion that naval discipline has suffered of late years through abuse of the par- 
doning power. Since the close of the war 60 per cenL — or, takine only the 
last four years, 80 per cenL — of the sentences of naval courts martial have beea 
reversed, set aside or commuted, or in some way unexecuted. In i38o, of 
twelve cases of commissioned officers sentenced, most of them for drunkenBes& 
and scandalous conduct, every sentence was set aside, or commuted to a de- 
gree equivalent to setting aside. 1 he demoralizing effect of this sort of discip- 
line can be batter imagined than described. Henry D. Lloyd's " PoliticaJ 
Economy of Seventy-Three Millions " is interesting as a diatnbe against Jay 
Gould and the political system which permits the accumulation of $73,000^000 
by means as questionable as those that Gould has employed. But when Mr. 
Lloyd proceeds to condemn the laissez /aire doctrines of political economy as 
directly responsible for Gould's career, he shows an ignorance of his subgccs 
that can only be termed vicious. His capacity for economic criticism may be 
judged from the following sample of argument : " I asked a college boy what 
he and his classmates thought of it [political economy] 'All the hrigfai fek 
lows,' he said, 'think it's scrubby ; but all the dull ones believe it's a good 
thing.*" Political economy has borne much of this " Smart Aleck* sort of 
criticism, and will probably survive even Mr. Lloyd's attacks. Willaxd Brown 
asks, " Shall Members of the Cabinet Sit in Congress? " and answers the qnes- 
tion in the aflfirmative. He assumes that at present cabinet officers have not the 
right to volunteer, nor congress the right to ask, information concerning; the ex- 
ecutive department, an assumption that we do not think correct Last, but not 
least, of these contributions to our political education, is Mr. Harrison's fiftk 
paper of " Studies in the South," in which he gives to people of the Kordi a 
most desirable insight into the real facts of Southern politics'and the feelings of 
Southern people, as they appear to a ^forthcm observer. For the rest this nnza- 
ber of the Atlantic contains the continuation of three entertaining serials, a very 
good short story by Miss Jewett, verses by H. C. Bunner, Annie R. Annan and 
-Susan Coolidge, and the usual complement of book reviews and other ^iitxttial 
matter. 

A TASTEFUL SOUVJENIR. 



We have reoeived from J. C. Morison & Co., fine art publishers, 86 Sost^i 
St , New York, their artotype picture of the yeannette and her officers. *Ic is 
mounted on card-board 19x24 inches, and presents as the center-piece, the 
picture of the 7^aN»^//« leaving San Francisco, July, 1B79, ^^^ grouped al^pax 
this the likenesses of the ship's officers. These last are Geo. W. J>eLoiic^. com- 
mander; Lieut. C. W. Chipp, executive officer; Geo, W. Melville, engineer; 
Jas. M. Ambler, surgeon ; W. Dunbar, ice pilot ; John W Danenhowec^ and 
officer; fcrome J. Collins, cor. N. Y. H fraud, and R. L. Newcomb, tiaturalisL 
The faithfulnessof the picture is vouched for by Daneuhower and Newcomlu 
the only officers ot the rescued party who have as yet returned home. That it 
is a ficfc picture we can assure our readers, and its purpose — that of perpetnatias 
the memory of the heroic but unhappy fate of Commander DeLong and his ccm^ 

E anions — is commendable and should secure for it an extended sale. For the 
ardihood of arctic explorers appeals to us as the Beauty of the Angles; 
Pope Gregory. Tempered with wisdom — not subdued by discretion — \ 
might such heroism not do to redeem the degirnerate. mercenary spirit of 
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rewntHng fractional parts of a dollar in postage stamps^ 
pUas€ send OiXf.'QKtn Stamps, as that dtnommation is most gem- 
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FROM JULY I TO 15. 

The latest census gives the population of Japan kt 
369358,994, an increase of 3,000,000 since the previous 
census of 1873. The increase is, however, attributed 
partly to greater accuracy on the part of the census- 
takers. Japan does not mean to give up her claims on 
Corea, and has garrisoned the island of Tsushima, mid- 
way between the countries. 

Advices from Tonquin, via Hong Kong, confirm the 
report, that the home government of France has dis- 
countenanced the attempt of the French colonists to 
take possession of Anam, and that Hanoi has been re- 
stored to the native rulers. 

From Afghanistan, we learn that negotiations for a 
commercial treaty between that country and Russia 
are in progress. 

In Egypt, the English fleet, after repeated warnings 
to the Egyptains to desist from building fortifications 
at Alexandria, has begun bombarding the forts. The 
city has suffered greatly, both from the bombardment 
and from fire and pillage, of the European quarter, at 
the hands of fanatical Arabs. 

The Constantinople conference still remains in secret 
session, and, it is rumored, in a state of violent dissen- 
sion as to the proper mode of dealing with Egypt. 

Russia furnishes the usual quota of Nihilistic sensa- 
tions, not even sparing the memory of the lamented 
Gen. Skobeleff, whose death on the 7 th inst., deprived 
the Russian s^rmy of its most brilliant leader. 

From Austria ' we again hear of popular attacks 
upon the Jews. The government has ordered troops 
to upper Hungary to put a stop to these outbreaks' 

Undeterred by the labor riots in Barcelona, the Span- 
ish cortes continues its modification of the tariff. The 



senate has adopted the bill reducing custom duties on 
foreign goods, and the chamber has abolished special 
ship dues in the ports of Cuba and Porto Rico. 

The French chamber has just appropriated nineteen 
million francs to continue the occupation of Tunis 
during the summer and fall. This may partially ac- 
count for France's hesitation about joining England in 
the conquest of Egypt. 

The term of service in the German army has been 
reduced from fourteen to twelve years, by a law which 
goes into effect next autumn. 

The English ministry is in tribulation. Not only is 
it rebuffed on the Irish bills, but it suffers from in- 
ternal dissension on the Egyptian question. The Hon. 
John Bright, chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, has 
resigned his portfolio, because he cannot approve of the 
resort to arms. The repression bill has, however, been 
adopted by both houses (passing the house of peers 
July XI,) and approved by the crown. On the 14th, 
sixteen counties and the principal cities oi Ireland were 
^'proclaimed*' by the lord lieutenant, under the pro- 
visions of the act. 

The insurrection in Uruguay being suppressed, 
south America is in an unusual state of repose. 

M. De Lesseps has reported to the Paris sharehold- 
ers that the completion of the Panama canal within 
the time assigned is now certain, and has requested 
the issue of bonds to the amount of $250,000 to pur- 
chase the Panama railroad. The report was promptly 
approved and the issue of the bonds authorized. 

At home. Congress has been engaged in considering 
the various appropriation bills. At the caucus on the 
6th, the Republicans determined to pass speedily to 
to the question of reducing internal revenue taxes. 

The treasury statement for the year ending June 30, 
shows the government annual ordinary receipts of the 
year were §403,000,000, a larger sum than has been 
received since z866 and 1867, and immensely larger 
than the receipts of any year before the war. The net 
surplus of the year is a little over one hundred and 
fifty millions. This has been applied to the reduction 
of the national debt. The president has signed the bank- 
charter extension bill, and as this authorizes the ex- 
change of 3 per cent, bonds for the extended 3^ per 
cents., the treasury has issued a circular giving direc- 
tions to effect that result. 

There is a dispute among the physicians who made 
the Guiteau autopsy. Dr. Lamb has made and pub- 
lished a report without submitting it to Drs. Sower and 
Hartigan, who assisted in the work, and they accuse 
him of going beyond his authority. The published re- 
port is technical in its terms and m detail. It reveals 
nothing new as to the sanity or insanity of the assas- 
sin. 
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The terrible cyclones occurring in Iowa during June 
and July, will be made the subject of a special report 
by the signal service bureau. The next (June) number 
of the Monthly^ Weather Review ^ published at the signal 
office, will contain all the information gathered with re- 
gard to these storms, as well as a condensed statement 
of the meteorological information of the month. As a 
record of 'remarkable weather, the summer numbers 
of the Riifiew will be unique. 



The grand jury of the District of Columbia was re- 
convened on the xoth, for the purpose of considering 
additional evidence in the star route cases. On the 
1 2th it proceeded to examine the new testimony. Its 
se^ions are, of course, secret, but enough has transpir- 
ed to show that the new evidence is very important. 
Rumor says that one contractor, Walsh, who has 
been examined with regard to the disposition of some 
$15,000 deposited with Winslow, Lanier & Co., of New 
York, testifies that part of the proceeds went to a post 
office official and part to a United States senator. The ac- 
cused senator is Wm. P. Kellogg, of Louisiana. He and 
his friends deny the charge, and say it is a plot to drive 
Kellogg, the last southern Republican senator, from 
office, and get the control of the senate back into the 
hands of the Democratic party. Meanwhile, the star 
xAute trials are slowly progressing. The cases are 
suspicious on their face as, for instance, route No. 40,- 
104 from Mineral Park to Pioche, Arizona. This was 
taken by John W. Dorsey at $2,982; weekly service, 
and afterward increased to daily service at $32,715 ; 
an unwarrantable increase, for the mail bag was carried 
empty most of the time. But though it would take a 
good deal of explaining to exonerate the star route 
men in the mind of the public, their legal conviction is 
by no means certain, and the prolongation of the trial 
without more startling developments, renders a con- 
viction less certain every day. 

The treaty between the United States and Corea, 
recently negotiated through the exertions of Commodore 
Shufeldt, provides, after a formal declaration of Corea's 
independence, that this country shall be allowed a 
minister and several consuls in Corea ; and American 
residents offending against the law in that country, 
shall be tried by consular court until such a time as 
Corea shall adopt a legal code in conformity with 
American standards. In matters of law between 
Americans and natives, cases are to be referred to the 
court of the nationality of the defendant. Corea will 
trade with the United States, subject to the American 
tariff, being entitled to privileges equal to those of 
'' the most favored nation." Against American pro- 
ducts Corea will maintain a tariff, not exceeding 1 1 per 
cent, on the necessaries of life, and 30 per cent, on 
luxuries. Coreans are given permission to trade in 
the United States, but American merchants are not 
allowed to travel to the interior of Corea to sell any 
kind of foreign goods. Over exports the king will ex- 

ise control and the Americans will respect his de- ' 



cisions. The treaty is expressly declared to be a pre- 
liminary one, the final arrangement of commercial de- 
tails being postponed till the two countries are better 
able to understand each other. Admiral Willes, (tf 
the British navy, is said to be negotiating a similar 
treaty with Corea on behalf of his country. One mark- 
ed efl^ect of these treaties will be to bring England and 
the United states forward as guarantors of Corean in- 
dependence,which is threatened by the suzerain claims 
of both China and Japan, 



CONGRESS AND THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 



On the 7th, (^e house, after a long and exciting debate, passed 
the naval appropriation bill as presented by Mr. Robeson. The 
bill has been opposed mainly from opposition to, and distmst ol, 
its author and advocate. Why this was so, was satisfii^torily ex- 
plained by Mr. Hewitt, June 29, in his review of Robeson's reooid 
as secretary of the navy. Mr. Robeson had claimed credit for 
building or repairing every ship in the Americsm navy, and Mr. 
Hewitt undertook to show that the fact was not greatly to his 
honor. Going through the navy ship by ship, and giving the de- 
tails of cost, performance and present value compared with vessels 
of the same size and class in the navies of other great powen, be 
managed to present a formidable indictment Six vessels baUt by 
Mr. Robeson are alleged to have cost four times what similar mer- 
chant vessels, at the time of their construction, were actually bofli 
for, and, notwithstanding this, 26 per cent of their first cost had 
to be spent for repairs in the first six years of their service. The 
highest average speed of these six vessels is ten and tliree-<}iLarter 
knots, which is between two and three knots less than the speed 
of similar ships in foreign navies, while the consumption of coal 
in proportion to horse power is much greater. In repairs, also^ 
the cost was all out of proportion to the results attained. 

Mr. Robeson answered his accusers, July 6, stating that the 
same spirit which now stood in the way of the demands of the 
national honor, had denounced and vilified him for his exertions 
in building the navy. Of the $153,000,000 expended by him, over 
three fourths were taken for the maintenance of, and proper provis- 
ion for, the seamen and officers, and the Democrats, in the eight 
years preceding the war, had expended on the navy nearly three 
millions more than had been allowed him. Descending to per- 
sonalities, he bitterly denounce^ Whitthome, of Tennessee, for 
his partisan attack under pretense of investigation. Quite a scene 
occurred, Mr. Whitthome resenting Mr. Robeson's insinuations, 
and denouncing one in particular as ** a lie, whoever tells it or re- 
peats it." 

Despite the partisanship apparent in these charges, there is no 
denying the deplorable state of the navy. Three American men- 
of-war joined the Anglo-French fleet in the harbor of Alexandria, 
and have remained there during the bombardment It is said 
that Admiral Nicholson warned the E^ptians not to fire in his 
direction, as, if struck, he should certainly return the fire- This 
story is probably the invention of some sarcastic Briton, as it was 
certain to provoke invidious comparison between the American 
ships and those of European powers. The American squadron is 
composed of the Lancaster, Quinnebaugh and Galena. These 
are all wooden ships of size and weight below any third-class 
British iron-clad, and two of them carry only smooth-bore guns. 
The Lancaster's rifled guns take a twenty-five-ponnd charge of 
powder, and throw a 180-pound shot. Compare this with the lo- 
flexiblc's 370-pound powder charge, and 1,700-pound shot, or even 
with the guns of the weakest third-class man-of-war in the harbor, 
which could throw 250-pound shot through ten inches of iron at 



What is said of the progress of the star route cases? 
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500 yards. The troable with oar navy is that it has not kept pro- 
gress with the times. Our war experience drove us to making 
monitors and other coast vessels, to the neglect of sea- going craft, 
while Europe was steadily tnming her fleet from wooden to iron 
ships of piodigiotts weight and strength. 

The chief act of the senate has been the passage of the house 
river and harbor appropriation with several additions, so that our 
navy will be insured a safe retreat when it becomes necessary to 
ff^ali it from the perilous ocean. 



POLITICAL ASSESSMENTS AGAIN. 



If the proper administration of the government civil service is 
not made an issue in the next political campaign, it will not be 
for want of preliminary agitation. The action of the reform asso- 
ciation with regard to political assessments has rallied to its sup- 
port an unexpected number of public writers and speakers ; so 
that the friends of the tax system are unable to ignore protests, 
and feel obliged to come out and defend their actions. Congress. 
man Hubbell has declared himself ready to make a legal defense 
of his own share in the assessment business, but declines to be a 
party to a prosecution of any of his taxpayers. In his letter to Mr. 
Cnrtis, defying the association to legal contest, Mr. Hubbell 
exliorted his opponent to a " more manly and honorable*' course 
than an attempt to '*confuse the action or alarm the minds'* of 
the tax-paying officials. To this Mr. Curtis answers in a letter 
condemning the immorality of assessments, as an exaction from 
the officeholder. The offending congressmen answer this by say- 
ing that if officeholders do not wish to contributer they are not 
obliged to do so, and though, in fact, only a very small percentage 
of them ever do respond to appeals like this, no one has been re- 
moved or threatened with removal. 

If the reformers could rest assured that this was true, many of 
them would doubtless give up the point in dispute ; others would 
continue to protest, on the ground that the practice was intrinsi- 
cally pernicious, entirely apart from the question of the willingness 
or ability of officeholders to ^tand the tax. For this opinion 
tbey cite high authority. When, in 1841, Daniel Webster was 
called by President Harrison to the office of secretary of state, one 
of his first official acts was the addressing of an identical note to 
the heads of executive departments, expressing the president's 
opinion that it was '* a great abuse to bring the patronage of the 
general government into conflict with the freedom of elections," 
and directing that all public officers and agents be informed that 
••partisan influence in the popular election, whether of state 
ofncers or of officers of the federal government, and for whomso- 
ever and against whomsoever it may be exercised, or the payment 
of any contribution or assessment on salaries for party or election 
purposes, will be regarded by him as cause for removal." 

The Whig party of Harrison's time were induced to take a 
strong stond for the enforced neutrality of officeholders on election 
day, by their feeling against the Democrats, who were using the 
federal patronage to strengthen their party. The Democrats, on 
their i)art, were first induced to appropriate the "spoils" of office, 
by their resentment toward the Federalist officeholders, who had 
taken an active part against them in the previous election. Not 
only did each party justifv its abuse of the service by reference to 
what the opposing party had done, but each administration found 
itself justified in the eyes of iu constituents in dismissing its 
political opponents and appointing its political friends. 

When President Hayes issued his executive order forbidding 
government employes acting on political committees or taking a 
prominent part in nominations or elections, he was simply acting 
4>n a principle maintained by every party while in the minority, 
but in most cases ignored when the party came into power. Yet 
this is the first time in the history of our country when the assess- 
ment circular was able to declare itself "authorized to state " 
that contributions "will not be objected to in any official quar- 
ter." For in profession, at least, all presidents have been op- 
posed to political assessments on one ground or another. Garfield, 
as a member of congress, in 1870 denounced enforced assessments 
as an outrage upon the liberty of the officeholder, who (he 
thought] should be allowed to give or not according to choice. 
But he further proceeded to censure the collection ofa campaign 
fund, to be expended by irresponsible parties, "which in many 



cases never gets beyond the shysters and the mere camp-followers 
of the party "—and this charge applies to voluntary as well as in- 
voluntary official contributions. 

It is usual, when money is collected for any public purpose, to 
offer some security that it is expended properly. If the campaign 
fund were contributed by private citizens, they would probably 
insist that some account of its expenditure should Be rendered. 
But raised by assessment on subordinate officials, it is impossible 
to put any check on what may be legitimate expenditure, but also 
may quite as possibly be the distribution of a corruption fund. 

"lliose who know," say that the Civil SefHrice Reform Associ- 
ation circular is having very little effect in deterring contribu- 
tions. The navy yar<& are said to respond with especial prompt- 
ness. This year for the first time m our political history the 
assessment has been extended to these yards. Noting this fact, 
the New York Evening Post calls attention to Sction 1546 of the 
United States Revised Statutes, which prohibits, on pain of dis- 
missal, any officer or employe of the government, requiring or 
requesting any workingman in any navy yard to contribute money 
for political purposes. Mr. Hubbell is in no danger of summary 
dismissal, of course, but the reformers would like to know what 
his constituents think of lawmakers who take the lead in violat- 
ing the law. 



l^fneosjO. 



Not many people attach much current interest to the 
Tonga Islands, or think of them, save as having given 
a name to the perfume of snufF. Yet King George, 
monarch of the 150 islets and their 25,000 inhabitants, 
is second ^o none in royal dignity. He has a parlia- 
ment, containing a treasury bench and an opposition^ 

and in 1870, when the Franco-German war broke out, 
he issued a solemn proclamation of " strict neutrality," 
His son, David Unga, is equally ambitious, and aspires 
to nothing less than a marriage with some royal prin- 
cess enrolled in the Almanach de Gotha. But royal 
sire and royal son together do not surpass in splendor 
one of their own subordinates, the governor of Varari, 
who sways delegated authority over some 2,000 per- 
sons. He lives in a gorgeous palace, has his table fur- 
nished with gold and silver plate, i^ attended by liveri- 
ed retainers, and wears a resplendent court costume 
that cost $1,000. And the greatness of this scion of 
Polynesian progress is fully rounded out by betting a 
little, and going to church only once a Sunday, '* be- 
cause English gentlemen think much preach no good." 
— Exchange. 

The Vienna correspondence of the London Standi 
ard reports the discovery of a secret treaty between 
Russia and Persia. The existence of such an agree- 
ment has been suspected, but its provisions could only 
be guessed at. The treaty is a commercial one, and 
its purpose is to promote Russian trade with Persia 
and to exclude the rival trade of Great Britain. Among 
enlightened nations this object is usually attained by 
means of a tariff on the imports of all but the favored 
nation, but this is probably contrary to Persia's exist- 
ing treaties with England. European nations, and 
American ones, too, for that matter, in dealing with 
these semi-civilized Asiatics, have a way of demand- 
ing equal privileges with those of " the most favored 
nation," and it is probably to escape some such clause 

What is the controversy between Messn. Hubbell and Curtis T Give the gist 
of President Harrison's civil service order. What is said of the irresponsible 
expenditure of campaign funds T Of the extension of the call to navy yards ? 
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in her treaty with England, that Persia kept her com- 
pact with Russia secret. The agreement simply relates 
to the building of a railroad from the Persian capital 
Teheran to the port of Resht on the Caspian sea, and 
from there to Tims in Transcaucasia. Persia engages to 
build from Teheran to Resht within three years, and 
Russia within the same period to complete a line from 
Tiflis to Dshulfa, and the remainder of the line will 
then be continued by both nations at their joint ex- 
pense. Tiflis is already connected by rail with 
Batdum on the 91ack sea, so that the new line will 
give Russian commerce direct communication with the 
Persian capital. 

The civic trouble in Zululand arises from this: 
When the Zulu war ended, in 1879, Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley divided the kingdom of the conquered Cetewayo 
( Ketch-wayo ) into thirteen chieftaincies, which were 
assigned to those best fitted to preserve order. The 
chiefs are now at war among themselves, partly from 
a desire to plunder and partly from an ambition to 
emulate Cetewayo and weld the rival chieftaincies into 
one kingdom. Of the geography and politics of Zulu- 
land but little is known, except to those few who have 
tr^eled in that country, so that wheii our correspond- 
ent writes us that ^' Baqulisini has burnt a number of 
Oham's kraals, near Zlobane, killing their people and 
stealing their cattle," and that Dabuko, Cetewayo's 
brother, now commands a large army, and will fight 
Oham and Sibepu, ( whose chiefs are deserting them ) 
and if successful will try to expel John Dunn; — 
when we are told all this, the most and the least we 
can do is to regret both our ignorance of their chief- 
tainships and their belligerent disposition, and desire 
to hear more and better of them hereafter. Nor can 
we presume to correct another correspondent who 
mentions the royal brother as **Un-dabuko" and 
accuses him of trespass on Sibepu's territory, Mr. 
Osbom, the British Resident par excellence in Zulu- 
land, is reported hopeful, which should be comforting 
to other British residents who are in daily fear of their 
lives. 

July 7, Michael Dimitrievitch SkobelefT, the famous 
Russian general, died suddenly at Moscow, of heart 
disease. In his death, Russia loses one of her bravest 
soldiers and most successful commanders. Bom of a 
race of soldiers, his military career began in 1863, 
when, at the age of eighteen, he was sent with a regi- 
ment of guards to assist in quelling the Polish insur- 
rection. After his return to St. Petersburg, he spent 
two years in study at the Military College, and was 
then sent with a captain's commission to the Caucasus. 
In 1873 he was transferred to Turkestan, where he dis- 
played such daring and enterprise at the capture of 
Khiva, that he was made a colonel, and was sent on an 
expedition against Khokand, and,upon conquering that 
province, was made a major general. After this he 
took part in the campaign in Bulgaria, where his brav- 
ery made him the idol of the army. He was always in 
the front of the hottest battle, and had a curious custom 
of always wearing white on the battlefield, apparently 



with a desire to render himself a mark for his enemies, 
and yet he received no injury, save a slight wound, in 
all the engagements of this campaign. He was sub- 
sequently given charge of the Tekke-Turcoman expe- 
dition, and the siege and capture of Goek-Tepe in 
March, 188 1, is justly reckoned a military achievement 
worthy of record. On the anniversary of this success- 
ful capture. Gen. SkobelefT made a speech at a public 
dinner in St. Petersburgh, which, as our readers will 
remember, occasioned much excitement in Europe, and, 
for a time, threatened the cordial relations existing be- 
tween Russia and Germany. Soon after this it was 
announced that SkobelefT had been appointed governor 
of the Russian possessions in Turkistan, but he did not 
live to assume the duties of bis office. Though but 
thirty-nine at the time of his death, he had already won 
a name in the list of modem Russian commanders, 
and one which will be dear to Russian soldiery for 
many years to come. 

THE REPRESSION BILL IN PARLIAMENT. 



On the 1st of July an exciting scene occurred in the British 
house of commons. The house had continued in session all 
night in a vain attempt to pass the 17th clause of the represaon 
bill, defining the expression ** districts," and providing for the 
assessment of the compensation for damage which the previous 
clause had authorized the Lord Lieutenant to award victims of 
agrarian outrage, at the expense of the district in which the o«t- 
rage occurred. The consideration of this 17th clause ^rms ob- 
structed by the filibustering of the Pamellite members. At 9:30 
on the momihg of the 1st, the deputy speaker, Dr. Lyon 
Playfair, said there had been deliberately planned obstructions 
to the business of the house, and proceeded to read a list of the 
obstructors. These were Messrs. Biggar, Callan, Commins^ Dil- 
lon, Healy, Leamy, McCarthy, Marium, Metge, T. P. O'Connor, 
O'Donnell, Pamell, Power, Redmon, Sexton and Sullivan, six- 
teen in all. They were suspended for the rest of the session by a 
vote of the house. They quitted the chamber, protesting loudly 
against the <* usurpation " of the chairman. Mr. O'Donnell de- 
nounced his suspension as infamous, and said that he had been 

absent from the house all night. Other suspended membezs 
claimed that they had not spoken. Clauses 17, 18 and 20 were j 
then passed, 19 being held over for amendment. About 6 o'clock \ 
in the evening, eight other Home Rulers were named for obstmc- 
tion, and Gladstone moving their suspension, they quitted with- 
out waiting for a vote. 

On the allowing Monday, the case came up again, Speaker 
Brand in the chair, through Dr. Playfair's reporting CVEkMinell 
for using unparliamentary language. The Irish member, refus- 
ing to retract or explain, was suspended for fourteen days, by a 
vote of i8i to 33. 

On the 7th, occurred a defeat of the ministry, which in a less 
critical period, might have led to a change in the cabinet. Jane 
21, Mr. Trevelyan, the Irish secretary, had moved and the minis- 
try had accepted, an amendment to clause ii of the repression bill, 
limiting the right of search to daytime, except where there is 
reason to believe that secret or illegal meetings are being held. 
When, on the 7th, this amendment was reached, the conserva- 
tives suddenly withdrew tfieir support and the Liberals failing to 
rally and the Irish Home Rulers indignantly refusing to vote, the 
amendment was rejected by a vote of 207 to 194. Under the 
circumstances, the government could only pocket the rebuff and 
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go ooy reflecting that a ministerial cris^ would leave the house 
m a worse predicament than it would the deposed ministry . The 
beginning of the Egyptian war will slightly mend matters, by 
nmsing popular enthusiasm, and making it less safe for fickle 
members to desert the ministry when it needs their support. 

THE SEARCH FOR THE EIRA. 

It is rather curious that so little attention should have been given 
to the announcement that the steam whaler Hope, under the com- 
mand of Sir Allen Young, has sailed for the Barents Sea in search 
of the Eira. The Eira's name and that of her commander and 
proprietor, Mr. W. Leigh Smith, are identified with one of the 
most g&Uant and successful Arctic voyages of recent years. Mr, 
Smith, who is a member of a rich Sussex family and 
largest shareholders in the London Gas Corporation, 
Arctic travel. He made his first voyage to high latitudes in 1871 

in his yacht Samson and brought back some important contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of the Polar regions. He sailed again in 
187a and 1873 in the Diana^ but this trip was not so noteworthy 
as that made in the Eira in 1880. The Eira was a steam yacht of 
360 tons burden, built expressly for Arctic exploration, and Mr. 
Smith suled in her from Peterhead on the 19th of June. Reach- 
ing Franz Josef LAnd, which was discovered by Weyprecht and 
Payer in 1874, he found it to be either one of an extensive archi- 
pelago of islands or the point of a continuous stretch of land extend- 
ing to the northwest, and he discovered a desirable harbor. It is 
Peterman*s theory that an archipelago extends right across the 
pole. Mr. Leigh Smith's discoveries went measurably to confirm 
this theory. The gold medal of the Royal Creographical Societv 
was awaraed to the plucky and fortunate explorer, who set sail 
again June 13, 1881, with Dr. Neale, Capt. Lofley, and a crew of 
twenty-two men, the vessel being provisioned for fourteen months 
and having a two years' supply of flour and bread. His intention 
probably was to revisit Franz Josef I^nd and explore its western 
coast, pushing northward near the meridian of Wicke's Land, but 
he had no intention of passing a winter in the ice, and conse- 

auently did not indicate the area of his proposed explorations or 
tie line of retreat he would adopt in case of accident. The Eira 
was last seen on the 8th of July ofl" the west coast of Nova Zembla, 
going northwards, and it Is presumed she either wintered on the 
coast of Franz Josef Land or was caught in the drift and borne 
away northwards. 

Even on the most favorable theory, as his provisions will not 
last beyond August, he must have been unable to take the chance 
of waiting for the pack to break up in August or September, and 
must have some time ago begun to retreat southwards towards 
open water, in circumstances only too familiar to the readers of 
weyprecht and Payer's narrative, and of the more recent history 
of De Long's ill-fated expedition. To the Hope expedition the 
Royal Geograpical Society contributed ;^i,ooo and the govern- 
ment ;^5,ooo, Mr. Smith's family defraying the remainder of the 
cost. Sir Henry Gore Booth and Mr. W. G. A. Grant a well- 
known amateur photographer of Arctic scenes, who accompanied 
Mr. Smith in 1800, have fitted out a small vessel, the Kara, to 
pr(»ecute an independent search ; the Dutch exploring schooner, 
Willem Barents, has gone into the work, and Iierr Oscar Dick- 
son has stimulated the Scandinavian walrus-hunters to active par- 
ticipation by an offer of liberal rewards for bringing news of the 
Eira or helping her crew. The time is very near at hand when 
no news will be the very worst of news, for the Eira's provisions, 
no matter with what economy they may have been husbanded, 
cannot possibly last out a second winter. — N, Y. World. 



THE ANGLO EGYPTIAN WAR. 

The crisis in Egyptian affairs came on the morning of July 11, 
when the British fleet, under Admiral Seymour, began bombard- 
ing the forts commanding the harbor of Alexandria. On the af- 
ternoon of July 9, the admiral demanded of the Egyptian author- 
ities the surrender of the forts in question within twelve hours, 
stating that if the demand was not complied with, he would wait 
but twenty- four hours before commencing a bombardment. The 
Egyptians had defied one ultimatum when presented by both Eng- 
land and France, and they were not more alarmed at the prospect 
of dealing with England alone. But England was this time in 
earnest, and the war has begun. 

It came as a surprise only to those who believed England would 



avoid war at any cost. For two weeks England had been arming 
and concentrating her land and naval forces, within striking dis- 
tance of Egypt, and the European residents were fleeing from 
Egypt in it\x of a massacre on the outbreak of war. The Con- 
stantinople sonfeEence was (and is still) deliberating in secret, 
but Englanc had announced her intention of checking Arabi's 
warlike pre; >arations as ** an act of police duty, rather than an act 
of war;" a • leclaration which implied indifference to the result of 
the conferei ce. Even the withdrawal of France from participa- 
tion, simply meant that she was satisfied that England would do 
all the fight ng that was necessary. 

The vested interest of English people in Egypt made it the 
duty of their government ta interfere in their behalf. By what 
is known as international law, England would be debarred from 
interfering to protect or benefit the khedive or any party of Egyp- 
tians, but it is as mucl^ her duty' to protect her citizens in their 
treaty rights in Egypt, as it is to protect her own shore. There 
is just this difference between England in Egypt, and the United 
States in Peru. If thousands of our fellow-citizens were residing 
in Peru, relying on their treaty rights to protect them, if millions 
more fttie interested in the preservation of a Peruvian canal which 
the combatants threatened to destroy; if thousands of others had 
purchased Peruvian bonds, relying on their treaty right to a 
United States control in Peruvian affairs, then it would have been 
the manifest duty of the United States to interfere in behalf of her 
citizens. T.iis should be apparent at first glance, but people have 
been so used to demanding disinterested action from individuals, 
that, by a confusion of thought, they demand a similar jipotive in 
the action o ' nations, forgetting that a government, acting ift be- 
half of its citizens, is disinterested; whereas in attempting to force 
its own ideai of right and propriety on others, it is not so. As to 
the ultimate result of the war we can only surmise, but of the 
ability of tlie British fleet to level the fortifications anywhere 
near the coast, there can be but one opinion. Besides a dozen 
fifth and thi::d class ships carrying armor 4>^ to 10 inches thick» 
and guns all the way from 6^ to 18 tons weight, there is one first 
class man-of-war in the harbor, which is able, without danger to 
itself, to lie up to the shore, and knock any fort in Egypt to pieces. 
This is the Inflexible, a ship of 11,406 tons displacement, carrying 
16 to 24 inches of armor and four guns of 81 tons each. Except 
Italy's lOO-ton gun ships, the Inflexible has no rival afloat, either 
in point of size or weight of armament. England numbers in her 
iron-clad na>7, six ships of the first class, eleven of the second, 
sixteen of the third, four of the fourth and eleven of the fifth. 
Her regular army, exclusive of the Indian contingent, consists of 
133,000 men, 40,000 of whom are declared ready to invade l^gypt 
at short notice. Sir Evelyn Wood, whose military services in 
South Africa have been recognized, is chosen to head the possible 
invasion. To oppose' these, Arabi has no navy, and but 15,000 ill- 
disciplined troops, who are accustomed to run away eyen from the 
barbarians of the Soudan. He can, of course, muster a fanatical 
following of raw militia, but without the support of the khedive 
even this resource would not strengthen him much. ^ 



THE POWERS THAT BE. 



A Comparative Study of the Theory and Practice of 

Civil Government. 



PART 2. • 



FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. ^ 

i6. Criterion, — The generally accepted criteiion of 
a good form of government, is its ability to maintain 
order and establish justice, while at the same time pro- 
moting, or at least not cramping, the mental growth of 
the people This is the only test that seems to have 
a utilitaria 1 basis ; other tests there are, but they are 
founded on a quasi-divine right to rule, of the people 
or prince, as the case may be. But the test given, to 
be effectual, must be complete in its application. It 

What led to the bombardment of Alexandria T What right has England in 
Egypt T Give u>me idea of her naval force. 

87. Qu.— What is tonnage or displacement T 

What was the object of the Eira expedition? What became of the ship? 
What efforts are being made for her discovery T 

88. Qu,— Who is Herr Oscar Dickson? 
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is not sufficient that a government keep order, nor even 
that it be also well administered. Pope s couplet, 

''For forms of government let fools contest, 
What e'er is best administered, is best," 

and Tennyson's demand for a **still, strong man, in a 
blatant land," are both based on a misconception of 
the true interests of the people. A prime requisite of 
good government is that it should be sustained by the 
hearty co-operation of the people, and this can only be 
secured by the political education of its subjects. 
This political education can only be insured by the 
participation of the people, through their representa- 
tives, in the duties of government, and, generally speak- 
ing is possible only in such case. The emperor of Russia, 
for instance, dares not permit the education of his peo- 
ple in the theory of government, by free discussion, 
because this would lead directly to. a public agitation, 
for the purpose of restricting the powers of the Russian 
autocracy. A people wise enough to co-operate intelli- 
gently with a despotism, are wise enough to dispense 
with it. On the other hand, it is quite necessary that 
there should be a basis of power, to prevent violent inter- 
ruptions in administration, and until the people are 
sufficiently educated to resist illegal reform movements, 
an established chief magistracy is decidedly a blessing. 
The Spanish American republics are a case in point. 
The desire lor place and power, and the impatience 
with administrative mistakes, which in these republics 
lead to revolution, in Brazil for instance, merely result 
in a change of ministry. The advantage is obvious. 

17. Sovereign and Autonomous States. — States 
or governments internationally considered, are sovereign 
or autonomous. If a state is independent of other 
governments, it is styled sovereign. If one state estab- 
lishes a protectorate, or suzerainty, over another state, 
the former is suzerain and the latter dependent. The 
extent of the suzerain power varies greatly in different 
cases; a dependent state has no power to make war or 
peace, and, generally, no power to negotiate treaties, 
though occasionally it is allowed to form commercial 
agreements, or alliances. Another way in which a 
state may lose its sovereignty, is by entering a federa- 
tion, and delegating its sovereign power to a central gov- 
ernment. 

Sovereign, here, has nothing to do with the autonomy 
or self-government of a state. The term has been ap- 
plied to the states of the American Union, but evident- 
ly in a different sense fVom that in which we here use 
it. The federal government represents the United 
States internationally, and hence is a sovereign state or 
nation. In the same way, the tycoon's govern- 
ment in Japan was, before the revolution of 1869, 
sovereign, the mikados rights to the contrary not- 
withstanding. In the autonomy of the United States 
of America, there is neither suzerain nor depen- 
dency (barring the territorial governmeti ts), but 
a federation of states of equal dignity, under a 
general government of strictly defined powers. This 
is true, m theory, of all federations, but in practice the 
smaller states often sink to the position of virtual de- 
pendencies. 



16. What is the criterion of a good form of government T Haw may order be 
maintained at the expense of progress ? Can a people be too free as to their 
choice of govemment ? 

17. What is a sovereign state ? What an autonomous state T What is a fed- 
cration T Is it sovereign or autonomous Y What is a comjponent state T What 
a suierain state T What a dependency T Which of these is sovereign 7 Give 
instances in each case. 



i8. Federations. — It is often to the interest d 
states to form a federation or union, and establish a 
general government, both to represent them in their re- 
lations with foreigners, and to discharge those dutia 
that concern the union as a whole, rather than any par- 
ticular section of it. In these cases, the powers of the 
genera) government are supreme in international it- 
fairs, but limited in internal administration. The fed- 
erations of the world are the republics of the United 
States, Mexico, Colombia, Venezuela, the Argentine 
Confederation, Liberia and Switzerland, and the empires 
of Germany and Austria-Hungary; also, perhaps, the 
kingdom of Sweden and Norway, which has the same 
monarch, but is governed by separate constitutions and 
legislatures. 

All countries of any size are subdivided into provinces, 
with councils possessing legislative powers more or less 
independent and complete; but these differ essential^ 
from federations, in that the original power in them is 
vested in the national government, and not in that of the 
component states. 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

19. Our Federal System. — ^The national i^yem- 
ment under which we live is a good example of a fed- 
eration, first, because it has tested two forms ot fedcnl 
union, and settled on the only one that ever proved 
efficacious ; and second, because it has, without mater- 
ially altering its constitution, extended the union ts 
cover twenty-five new states. If a conquering nation, 
like ancient Rome, should admit its new provinces to a 
share in the administration of the empire, or if Englaui 
should give her colonies proportionate representation m 
parliament, we would recognize the hazardous nature 
of the experiment. The fact that the settlers of tbe 
western states have (generally been, in race, natmc 
and political habits, similar to the people of the origi- 
nal colonies — or if not so similar, have usually lacked 
political traditions — enabled our institutions to stand t 
test, which, under different circumstances, it were foUf 
to apply. 

20. Federal Organization. — ^There are two difo- 
ent modes of organizing a federal union. The federal 
thorities may represent govemments solely, and th< 
acts may be obligatory only on the govemments 
such; or they may have power to legislate for the 
pie individually, and to execute or enforce their lai 
by distinct administrative machinery. The foi 
plan was tried in the German confederation, in Switzl 
erland previous to 1847, and in this country from lySJ 
to 1788, and in all three cases it was discarded 
weak and defective. The powers of a central gpve 
ment, which relies on the voluntary action of the 
government to execute its laws, are virtually restric 
to giving advice which the states can follow or not 
they please. Foreign nations hesitate to address 
government so evidently a mere agent of other parti< 
preferring to deal directly with the principals, the 
ponent states themselves- 

In local affairs, the federal congress, having no 

x8. Why are federations formed T Name some of them. How do Atj < 
from ordinary general and provincial governments T 

xo. Under what federal government do we live 1 Why is it a good 
of this form of government T 

ao. What are the two modes of organising a federal system T What 
have tried and discarded the league principles of union ? Why T What 
times supplies the place of a strong central government 7 Docribe die i 
mode oftederal orgaaixation. 
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itocoerce the state governments, could only entreat 
to enforce the national laws, If the particular 
in question were distasteful to the people 
the state, they would in all probability be ig- 
Sometimes, as in the present German empire, 
state may be so large and powerful that other 
tes cannot afford to offend it, and this state then 
tntifies itself with, or supplies the place of, the cen- 
^ government, but this is obviously contrary to the 
ieof federations, i. e., to preserve rather than to 
Itioy, the individuality of minor states. Moreover, 
less the strong state be overpoweringly superior. 
:h a condition of affairs is more likely to provoke civ- 
rar, than to strengthen unity or maintain peace. 
The second method of organizing a federation is that 
riopted by the United States in 1 788, by Switzerland 
k 1808 and Germany (to some extent at least) in ..1870. 
Within the powers granted by the constitution, the 
ederal government is empowered to make laws for the 
,iiidance of individuals, and to enforce these laws by 
Deans of its own officers and its own tribunals. 

Whenever state and federal laws conflict, the latter, 
fin accordance with the constitution, are supreme, and 
he former are set aside. Of such nature is the Amer- 
can union. 

21. Formation and History of the Union. — 
The first league or confederacy formed by the Ameri- 
an colonies^ was the continental congress of delegates, 
irst con vened in September, 1774. This was an extra- 
egal body, of no authority, except as its acts was enforc- 
d by the colonies. The colonial governments, formed 
uder charters from the British crown, became, by sue- 
«ssful rebellion, sovereign states, but the exigencies of 
far had already forced them into a league. The same 
ongress which drafted the declaration of independence, 
Irafted at the same time, "articles of confederation and 
lerpetual union" between the colonies, and the league 
ras assented to by most of the colonies through their 
epresentatives in 1778, and by the others in 1779 and 
781. But after experiencing two years of war and 
ix years of peace under this compact, popular opinion 
amed in favor of a central government, with more ex- 
ended and effective powers. A convention was then 
eld and our present form of government agreed upon; 
tie constitution was drawn up, and being submitted to 
opular vote, was duly ratified by the people of the 
everal states. The original form has been, in some of 
's details, slightly modified by the constitutional 
mendments, twelve of which were adopted by three 
Kirths of the states, during the first fifteen years of 
ur national existence, and the other three adopted 
fter the civil war of 1861-65. 

aa. How Composed. — Under the articles of con- 
ideration the central government comprised but one 
epartment, the legislative, and made no pretense to 
xecutive or judicial power. By the constitution, the 
ovemment is entrusted to three separate authorities, 
le executive, the legislative, and the judicial. The 
xecutive power is vested in a president, who, together 
ith a vice president, is elected for four years by the 
:ates, through special electoral colleges. Each one 
f the thirty-eight States has the right to appoint, in any 
tanner it pleases, as many electors as it has repre- 
sntatives in congress, and these electors, meeting in 

31. When and why was the first league of the American colonies formed? 
lien were the articles of confederation adopted T Why were they not satisfac- 
cy T What change was made? 



their respective .states, form the '' colleges," and cast 
their votes for president and vice president. As they 
are considered bound to vote for their party candidates, 
the election may be regarded as the direct act of the 
people of the several states. 

The legislative power is vested in a congress, con- 
sisting of a senate and house of representatives. The 
senate, of two members from each state, is chosen for 
six years by the state legislatures. As one-third of the 
senatorial terms expire every other year it follows, that 
the senate has always a two-thirds membership, and 
hence is always in office. 

The house of representatives is chosen in direct 
election by the popular vote of the states, which are 
given representation according to their population. 
The election is for two years ; at the end of that period 
the ''congress," as it is called, expires, and a new 
election is held. 

The judicial power of the government is vested in 
one supreme court of (at present) nine judges, and in 
such inferior courts as congress from time to time sees 
fit to establish. So far these inferior courts are the 
circuit and district courts only, but an intermediate 
appellate court is projected. These tribunals are 
organized under act of congress, and the judges are ap- 
pointed *by the president with the consent of the 

senate. 

23. Sphere of the Government. — In transactions 
with foreign powers the authority of the federal gov- 
ernment is, of necessity, complete ; and as it is this 
completeness of sovereign power that makes a nation, 
our central government has always been truly national 
in the sense of representing a single people; but in in- 
ternal affairs, the government did certainly receive 
an increase of imperial authority from the adoption of 
the constitution and its amendments. These powers 
extend to the making of such arrangements as are, in 
the opinion of the states, necessary to their enjoyment 
of the full benefits of Union. The federal congress is 
given exclusive power to impose duties on imports, to 
regulate naturalization and bankruptcy, to coin money, 
establish post offices and routes, and to grant copy- 
rights and patents, because in all these cases there is 
an evident need of uniformity in the law. Other pow- 
ers are granted to the central government as arbiter be- 
tween the states, such as the power to regulate inter- 
state commerce, and to control national highways 
whether by water or by land, and the survey and sale 
of the public lands. A further extension of the right 
to legislate for national highways is the right to make 
and improve roads and canals, and to dredge and 
deepen navigable rivers and harbors, in the different 
states, at the cost of the whole country. 

24. Extension of Imperial Power. — ^The pow- 
ers of the central government have been greatly ex- 
tended during the last quarter of a century. This ex- 
tension has come about partly through the abnormal 
influence of the war, but principally through the work- 
ing of natural causes. It is observable in the growth 
of empires, that a strong central government tends to 
strengthen itself by absorption of the rights and privi- 
leges of the component states. The states in their 

33. How does the present form of government differ from that under the con- 
federation ? What are the departments of (government and to whom are they 
entrusted ? How is the president selected ? The senate ? The house of repre- 
sentatives ? 

23. What class of powers are granted to the federal eovemment T With what 
object! • 
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disputes and quarrels, appeal to the arbitration of the 
central government, and hence are driven into champ- 
ioning the rights of the arbiter to interfere in behalf of 
justice. The weaker party in each state is also ready 
with its appeal, so that the central government soon 
comes to be credited with virtues to which it cannot 
justly lay claim. The growth of the kingdom of France 
has been cited as a conspicuous example of this tend- 
ency to centralization, and the extension, or rather the 
maintenance, of the suzerain powers of the Turkish 
porte, is largely due to the same causes. In this country 
the southern Republican appeals to the federal power 
for protection against his Democratic fellow citizens, 
the farmer or merchant makes a similar appeal as re- 
gards railroads and other monopolies, and, last but 
not least, each poverty-stricken district appeals for fed- 
eral aid to improve its rivers and harbors and other- 
wise facilitate (not regulate) its commerce with the 
world at large. Under these circumstances, the only 
wonder is that the integrity of state rights has not been 
further impaired. For this we have to thank the judi- 
cial department of the government, which is the final 
judge of the extent of the powers conferred. 

25 The Guardian of the Constitution. — Under a 
duplex form of government, where each citizen owes 
allegiance to both state and federal authorities, it is 
necessary not only that the constitution should ex- 
plicitly define the powers of the different governments, 
but that the power to decide between them in case of 
dispute should reside in some body in a measure in- 
dependent of both disputants. The judicial depart- 
ment of a republican government is the one, from the 
nature of its appointment and duties, least likely to be 
moved by popular impulse or partisan consideration. 
To say nothing of the conservative nature of the legal 
profession, judges, who are appointed to office for life, 
feel themselves independent of the will of the majority, 
and in free states it is the popular majority that men- 
aces the constitution. The supreme court of the Unit- 
ed States, in rendering decisions, is authorized to set 
aside any law it may deem contrary to the constitution, 
and this decision is as binding upon lower courts as if it 
were actual legislation. To this extent, therefore, the 
supreme court is made the guardian of the constitution, 
but its nullifying power is limited to those cases which 
are brought before it judicially. Until a case involving 
the law in question is brought before it, the court 
offers no opinion. This gives the decision of the court 
the air of an inevitable declaration of honest opinion 
which it would not have, had the court been invested 
with a veto power similar to that of the president. 

It is of the highest importance that the people of the 
union have confidence in the non-partisanship of the 
authoritative interpreter of the constitution, and anything 
that may tend to impair this confidence is injurious to 
both government and people. No ground, not even the 
slightest, should be given for suspicion that the judges 
may be moved by party or personal ambitions, or by 
anything but an honest opinion as to the real meaning 
of the constitution. 
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24. How have the powers of the central government been extended ? In what 
manner t 

as. What check has been placed on the illicit extension of the powers of gov 
nment ? Who exercises this modcrative power ? To what cai es is this powei 



USE THE SCHOOL HERALD EXTRA. 



In urging the um of the School Hkkald Extka ib in- 
stitutes, summer schools, teachen^examinations, etc., we de- 
sire to leave the mode of use largely to the discretioii of tbe am- 
ductor or person in charge. But we would like to say a few wtvds 
as to our purpose in preparine the questions. We wish to knov 
to what extent the teachers of our public schools are a newspaper 
studying class, and hence we have tried to ask those auesdons ooIt, 
which the careful reader of any good newspaper could answer. It 
were no unfair test, therefore, if the superintendent, to wrhom we 
have sent a sample of the extra, should press the questions without 
warning. 

In cases where a number of copies are ordered for use in insti- 
tute work, the conductor can not only apply the test as to his 
pupils' knowledge of current history but he may also do much to 
encourage them to come next year better piepared to dis- 
cuss current events. The questions and answers though brief are 
suggestive, and being topically arranged, may be studied as out- 
lines of history are. We would be greatly obliged to school 
superintendents and examiners if they would not only use tiie 
questions thus, but embody the results of the test in a report 
either to the School Herald or to the officer of their state chaig* 
ed with the collection of educational statistics. Similar tests are 
periodically applied by the national department of public instruc- 
tion in J<*rance, and, it is reported, with marked results. 

We know from their own utterances that the majority of promi- 
nent school teachers and officers favor the study of current history. 
We believe that we here show them the easiest and most efficient 
way in which they can forward this study, and we conBdently 
hope that their actions will be found at least as good as their 
words. 

QUESTIONS FOR THE YfiAR 1881-82. 
[continued.] 

67. Whmt gave rise to the Ponca investigation of December, 1880, smd vte 
were Che commissioners appointed ? V. I, p. 5. 

68. When did it make its report, and what was the tenor thereof T V. I, p. 5. 

69. Give the gist of the president's message with regard to the matter. V. I. p.i t. 

70. What dispute arose concerning the case t V. I, p. ii. 

71. How was it finaHy disposed of T V. I, pp. 9S, 1x4. 

7s. What are the duties of the treasury department T V. I, p. 99. 

73. Give the figutes of the annual receipts and expenditures. | 

74. In what manner did Secretary Windom refund the national debt ? V. I. 
PP- 43. 58. 

75. What were the provisions of the house funding bill of Febniazy, x88j? V» 
I, pp. 19. »7> 43. 58; V. II, p. 10. 

76. Why was it vetoed r Hid. 

77. What is the veto power, and whence is it derived T /Md 

78. What were the provisions of the Sherman refunding bill of i88a ? V. I^ 
pp. II. 18. 

79. What was the object of the international monetary conference of xSSi f 
V. I, p. 54. 

80. Where did the conference meet, and what countries sent representatives ! 
V. I, pp. 54, 62, 93. 

81. What did it accomplish ? /did. 

[TO BB CONTOIUKD.] 
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confined ? Why ? What is said of the supreme court's reputation for non- 
partisan and impartial judgment? 



The frontispiece o(St. Nickoltis forjuly is from a dravring by John S. Dam* 
representing the "Queen of Prussia's Ride** at the battle ofjcn^* which is aa 
companied oy a poem on the subject by A. L. A. Smith, "tinside a FisluKt^ 
by Sarah Prichard. loses none of its interest bv pretending to be true, b 
" Tinkey " S. A. Shields writes very feelingly of a boy who just missed beini; 1 
calf. " Tag's Coon " is quite below Mr. Stockton's usual mark, but is a pasafak 
story for aH that. Another humorous tale is " 'llie Boy who Lost the Fonitli « 
July,' by Sophie Swett. "The Extra Train." by E. L. Bynner. is £» fri-" 
numorous, dealing with the sterner realities of exalted and prodigious fictia 
Historical papers are, "An Early American Rebellion,'* by F. N. Donbledar 
"Swords." by John Lewees : "A Famous Sea-fight." by Noah Brooks, sod 
"Amateur Newspapers," by Harlan H. Ballard. Mrs. Dodge brings brings he 
serial to the critical point that so puazled the grandson of " Dorothy Q." The 
heroine bids fair to discover that her (putative 1 mother is not her mother at aH 
but her aunt by adoption, and being an imaginative little body, may natunlly 
be expected to suffer confusion as to her own identity. Verses are supplied bi 
Malcolm Douglas, Walter Lamed, Palmer Cox, Joel Stacy and Susan Hartle; 
Swett. Tidbits, and bright and agreeable trifles fill up the chinks of what i» > 
very satisfactory table ofcontents for this popular favorite among our admiimbk 
American juveniles. 
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History ot Xfxt ISKorld 

FROM JULY 15 TO 31. 

A despatch from Tomsk, Western Siberia, under 
date of July 25, reported the sailing of a steamer for 
Sl Petersburg, with Melville, Noros and Ninderman on 
board. Lieut. Berry, Gilder, and another officer of the 
burned steamer Rodgers, are on their way back to Lena 
Delta, to continue and complete the search begun by 
Melville. 

Smyrna, one of the most ancient and important cities 
of Asia Minor, was nearly destroyed by fire, July 19. 
It is situated near the site of the Ionian city of the 
same name which was founded about 700 B. C, and 
claimed the honor of being the birth-place of Homer. 
It holds a distinguished place in the early history of 
Christianity, being one of the seven churches addressed 
in the Apocalypse. 

African news relates almost solely to Egypt, which 
is, apart from its suffering from Arabi's rebellion, threat- 
ened with a new trouble in the shape of an invasion by 
the prophet of the Soudan. Arabi now says he is 
merely a general acting under orders of the provisional 
government established at Cairo. The point of interest 
in the Anglo-Egyptian war is transferred to Aboukir 
Bay, where Arabi has been raising fortificadons. These 
he has been warned to abandon by Aug. i, on pain of 
bombardment. The Turkish sultan has at last been 
induced to appoint delegates to the Constantinople 
conference, and names Assym and Said Pashas for that 
service. 

In the French chamber of deputies, on the 19th, M. 
Goblet, minister of the interior, replying to a Radical 
interpellation demanding a central mayoralty for Paris, 
moved to pass to the order of the day. This motion the 
chamber negatived by a vote of 278 to 172, and by a 
similar vote adopted a motion hostile to the proposed 



mayoralty. In consequence of these votes the min- 
istry tendered its resignation, nor would it, even at Pres- 
ident Grevy*s request, consent to withdraw the same 
undl the chamber had, Jul^ 20, 9 : 30 a. m., resolved 
that ''The chamber, con fidmg in the government, passes 
to the order of the day." By these simple means a 
crisis was avoided, but only temporarily, for on the 29th, 
the ministry was again rebuffed, this time by the em*- 
phatic rejection of a vote of credit for the protection of 
the Suez canal. Again the ministers tendered their 
resignations, which will be accepted as soon as a new 
ministry can be formed. 

Germany, and the musical world generallv, has been 
agitated by the performance of Wagner's new opera, 
" Parsifal, — Percival, knight of the Holy Grail, — at 
Bayreuth. The performance was under the com- 
poser's own control, even the house being the one de- 
signed by him for the first production of the " Ring 
des Nibelungen.'* The opera was attended by musi- 
cians and artists, and by the royalty and nobiUty from 
all parts of Germany. 

In the British parliament the Irish arrears of rent 
bill has got as far as its second reading in the house of 
lords. In view of foreign complications, the conserva- 
tives have decided not to embarrass the government by 
persistent opposition to the measure, unwise as they 
think it. 

It was rumored that one of the assassins of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, had been arrested in Venezuela, 
but the report is not credited. 

Thomas Guardia, president of Costa Rica, died on 
the 2Sth. 

Gen. Ulysses Henreaux has been' elected president 
of San Domingo by an overwhelming majority. 

The visit of President Barrios to this country prov- 
ing a source of disquiet to Mexico, Gen. Grant has 
written to Mr. Romero, the Mexican minister, to assure 
him that annexation has few advocates in this country, 
adding, probably with a grim recollection of his San 
Domingo scheme, '" I am certain to know the sentiment 
of the country on the question of annexation." 

Mr.R.R. Randall has been permitted to file a sworn 
statement supplemental to his testimony before the 
foreign affairs committee. This statement reflecting on 
Mr. Blaine, that gentleman has also been allowed to 
testify and has produced a letter from Trescott, exon- 
erating him of any desire to aid any claim or involve 
the country in war with Chili. Nothing that has 
transpired, liowever, materially alters the state of 
affairs. 

The house committee on foreign affairs made a re- 
port on the 2 1 St, favorable to a bill to incorporate the 
Maritime Canal Company of Nicaragua. By its terms 
the capital stock is to consist of not less than $50,000,- 
000, Aor more than $100,000,000. The United States 
is to guarantee that for 20 years the net annual receipts 
shall not be less than 3 per cent, of the ^total cost of 
the work. 
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The candidates of the Independent Republican 
party in Pennsylvania held a meeting, July 13, to con- 
sider certain propositions which had been submitted to 
them by the Republican state central committee. 
These propositions declare that the Regulars would be 
ready to unite with the Independents, if the latter would 
consent to any one of the following four alternatives : 
To submit both tickets to the popular vote of the party 
at the primaries, the one securing the most votes to be 
the ticket of the whole party ; or, to select a ticket, 
open for any candidate, by primary elections ; or to call 
a new convention, under the rules adopted by the re- 
cent conference of Stalwarts and Independents ; or to 
consent to the holding of a new convention under tHe 
rules adopted by the Republican convention of May 
10. TheSe alternatives were all positively rejected by 
the Independent candidates, who, in reply, prepared 
an ultimatum to offer to the Regulars, setting forth their 
belief that the propositions mentioned would not secure 
the unification of the party, and declaring that they will 

only compromise on the basis of the withdrawal of the 
candidates of each faction, and a pledge from these can- 
didates that they will not accept renomination. This 
ultimatum waa signed by four of five candidates on the 
ticket, the exception being Col. William McMichael, 
nominated for congressman at large. The Independ- 
ent state committee meeting on the 27th, also rejected 
the four propositions, holding, with Mr. McMichael, that 
the contest was less for victory than for principle. 
Writing to Thomas V. Cooper, the chairman of the Reg- 
ular Republican committee, they say: "We are or- 
ganized to promote certain reforms and not to abandon 
them in pursuit of votes. Whether your ticket has the 
support of a majority or minority of Republican voters, 
does not affect, in the smallest degree, every citizen's 
right to record himself against the abuse which it rep- 
resents." 



The special grand jury of the District of Columbia, 
summoned to consider the new evidence in the star- 
route cases, reported on the X4th its inability to find 
a bill of indictment, and was accordingly dismissed. 
The exultation of the defense over this failure of 
the prosecution was dashed when, a week later. Judge 
Wylie in the course of the trial on former indictments, 
ruled that the government had made out a prima-facic 
case of conspiracy, and was therefore permitted to 
offer evidence with regard to that conspiracy. A large 
part of the evidence of the prosecution, being based 
on the assumption that conspiracy existed between the 
officials and the star-route contractors, had been ex- 
cluded by a former ruling of the court, that the exist- 
ence of the conspiracy must be proved, before evidence 
as to the persons implicated could be heard. It is 
hard to furnish conclusive evidence of a conspiracy 
apart from the confession of one of the conspirators 
themselves, and it was quite a relief to the prosecution 



to have the court accept circumstantial evidence 
thisjlpoint. Proceeding on this basis, ex-Attorney 
eral McVeagh and ex-Postmaster General James 
called and examined as to the confession made to th( 
by Rerdell, who had been Dorsey's , secretary, 
knew much concerning operations of the rinse 
disclosed some very damaging facts. Contractor Wal! 
on whose testimony the grand jury had refused to 
was also examined. The prosecution asked leave 
show the enormous and unnecessary increase of 
service under Brady's administration, but the couj 
ruled this out as irrelevant and called upon the govei 
ment counsel to show in each particular instance 
the work might have been done cheaper. This 
and will be done, ,but it will take a long time. 



The visit to this country of President J- Rufino Bj 
rios, of Guatemala, who arrived in Washington on 
1 8th inst, has excited a great deal of gossip and sur- 
mise as to the purpose of his visit. That it had somen 
thing to do with the bouAdary dispute with Mexico, wasj 
certain. Some months ago Guatemala asked the good 
offices of the United States to secure the recession of 
two provinces that had been in Mexico's possession for 
nearly half a century. Secretary Blaine wrote to Mex- 
ico about it and received the reply that ** Mexico could 
not submit to arbitration her right to one of the states 
of the Mexican confederation, since that was a point 
of her national existence." This was conclusive enough, 
but since Barrios thought it worth his while to come to 
this country with a new appeal, it was supposed that he 
brought offers adequate to the situation. He was about 
to bribe us, we were told, with an offer of the disputed 
territory — ^if we would be so good as to conquer it. He 
would even annex Guatemala to the union and come 
to Washington as a senator. Beside this he had a 
scheme for a Central American federation and came to 
Washington to see the far-famed political *' machine " 
in actual operation. But when the reporters came to 
interview the distinguished visitor himself, he repudiated 
all of the plans, and said that he just called to see if 
the United States would act as arbiter, provided Mex- 
ico were willing ; that he was very well satisfied with 
his country, and had no other ambition beyond her 
rightful boundaries. To this he added a short sketch 
of all that he had done for his country, and of all that 
he proposed to do for her when he returned from the 
short vacation which he had allowed himself, And 
then, with many compliments for American institutions, 
and a remark that our summers were much hotter than 
he had been used to at home, his excellency proceeded 
to the second object of his visit — the examination :of 
live stock in the rural districts of the state of N^w 
York. 



What occasions the break in the Republican party in PennsylTania T Whar 
terms of compromise were offered to die Independents ? How lirere these re. 
ceived and why ? 

What is said of the progress of the star route cases T Of the introduction of 
new evidence ? 

What is said of the purpose of President Barrios' visit to this country T What 
explanation does he give T 

89. Qu. What is the government of Guatemala T 
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WHAT CONGRESS HAS BEEN DOING. 



Tbe fortnight in congress opened with an angry colloquy be- 
:«reeii Representatives Hewitt and Robeson, growing out of the 
>fficial report of their recent speeches on the navy bill. Hewitt, 
irisins^ to a question of privilege, called attention to a certain 
Ecntence printed in the Record^ and purporting to have been spo- 
ken by Robeson, which that gentleman did not utter on the 
Soor of congress. The gist of his charge was that Robeson had 
inteipolated criticisms and charges in the report, that he did not 
dare to make openly. By way of vindicating his reputation for 
coura,£^e, Robeson retorted in an insolent and vituperative man- 
ner, and the altercation that ensued was the reverse of edifying. 
On the i8th, the house took up the contested- election case of 
Smalls vs. Tillman, and in spite of the filibustering of the op- 
position, settled the case by ousting Tillman and giving the seat 
to Smalls. Since, for the justice of this decision, the country, 
and in a great measure the house itself, must rely on the report of 
the committee on elections, it is noteworthy that the chairman of 
that committee. Calkins of Indiana, refused on account of con- 
scientious scruples, to vote for the seating of Smalls, saying that 
he believed no legal election had been held. 

On the 20th the house unseated Gen. Shelley, of Alabama, 
also. In this case the contestant. Judge Shelley, is dead, and a 
new election must be held, by which Gen Shelley professes hope 
of re£^aining his seat. 

Having finally disposed of the contested- election cases, the 
house proceeded to pass the postal money-order bill, which pro- 
Tides among other things for a postal note to be issued for sums 
less than $5 and made payable to bearer at the designated office 
of payment. The fee charged is three cents. 

In the senate the bill for the reduction of intemal revenue 
taxes, after occupying attention for nearly a month, was laid 
over, July 26, till the next session of congress. It was found im- 
possible to reconcile different views and different interests, though 
all seemed agreed that a reduction was advisable. 

The rive^ and harbor bill, which has been passed backward and 
forward between the houses, the appropriation growing larger 
with each successive vote, was finallv sent to the president on the 
26th. It now appropriates $18,753,875. At present writing the 
president has not acted on the bill, but it is rumored that he will 
veto it. 



CURTIS, HUBBELL & CURTIS. 



The Civil Service Reform Association of New York has deter- 
mined to seek the' indictment of the office holders who have paid 
their assessments to the congressional campaign committee. 
The counsel of the association have written another letter to Mr. 
Hubbell, commenting on his failure to carry out his own proposal, 
and assuring him that the question as to the voluntary character of 
the contribution is legally of no consequence. 

The case of Gen. N. M. Curtis, who was convicted, on two 
counts, of collecting money from federal employes, came up, July 
20, on a motion for a new trial before the United States Circuit 
Court The motion was denied and the sentence — a fine of $500 
on each count — ^was imposed. As to the power of congress to make 
the raising of money from officials for political campaign purposes 
a criminal offence, the court held that, '*the power to prohibit 
acts of officers or employes which are incompatible with the pro- 
per discharge of their duties, or which impair the efficiency of Oj. 
tend to demoralize the public service, is essential to promote the 
end and object of government ; and this power resides in the legis- 
lative department of the government." As an instance of similap 
regttlation, the court cites the act of Feb. I, 1870, by which 
officials are forbidden to make any gift to their official superiors. 
'If," continues the court, *< it is suggested that it is the right 
and duty of every good citizen to aid in promoting such political 
objects as he deems wise and beneficial, and that Congress has no 
constitutional power to abridge that right, the answer is that no 
citizen is required to hold a public office, and if he is unwilling to 
do so upon such conditions as are prescribed by that department 
of the government which creates the office, fixes its tenure and 
regulates its incidentals, it is his duty [privilege ?] to resign." 

Gen. Curtis has appealed to the supreme court, which show^ 
that he has still faith in the justice of his cause. He doubtlesg 



thinks that he had as good right to collect contributions as Con- 
gressman Hubbell, and in this the Reformers seem to agree with 
him. But Attorney General Brewster has given his opinion, (sus- 
tained bv due authority) that a member of congress is not on 
officer of the United States in the constitutional sense of the term. 
And ex- Judge Folger, of New York, now secretary of the treasury, 
endorses the attorney general's opinion, and writes to one of his 
subordinates that he (the subordinate) may '* give to Chairman 
Hubbell in compliance with his request without running foul of 
the penal statute." The secretary, however, wishes it **felt, 
throughout the treasury department, and all its ramifications of 
service, that no servant of the United States therein need feel the 
slightest pressure upon him to give if he does not wish to give. If 
he has that belief in the soundness of the principles of the Repub- 
lican party as to desire their sustentation and success, and be wil- 
ling and desirous ef showing his faith by his works, and feels he is 
able to aid, let him give of his substance or of his income as he 
sees fit, or if he is of the other political faith, or the claims of 
family or the needs of self pinch his purse, and he wishes not to 
give, let him freely refrain therefrom." 

The president has also formally expressed his views on this ques- 
tion at a cabinet meeting. His position is said to be that *' no 
person in any one of the executive departments declining to con- 
tribute, shall on that account be subjected to discharge or criticism, 
and no attempt to injure him on this ground will be countenanced 
or tolerated." Unless the Reformers are prepared to discredit the 
sincerity of the president, this should satisfy them that the assess- 
ments are not "exacted under penalty of dismissal." And how- 
ever they may rejoice in the assurance, they cannot help feeling 
discomfited at losing this most effective weapon in their attack on 
HubbeU. 

And as if to complete their discomfiture comes the report that 
George William Curtis has made a generous contribution to Hub- 
bell's campaign fund. This is marvelous inconsistency. It is 
true that Mr. G. W. Curtis holds that private citizens should make 
the contributions necessary to meet all legitimate expenses, but 
while he b attacking congressmen for a criminal breach of the law, 
he should hesitate to trust them with his contribution to the party's 
welfare. Money collected in defiance of the law, may be spent in 
an illegal manner. Perhaps Mr. Curtis can recall a proverb to 
this ef^ct. In his last letter to Mr. Curtis, Chairman Hubbell, 
referring to *' systematic firaud and violence " practiced in the Gulf 
States, said that money was necessary to <* smite this crime against 
our common liberty," and any one who, like Mr. Curtis, attempt- 
ed to check the coUection of contributions *' becomes a most effici- 
ent ally of the Southern bulldozer." Hiis evidently loosened Mr. 
Curtis' purse-strings. But now comes the disquieting rumor that 
his generous contribution is to be used not for the confusion of the 
wicked bull-dozer or even of the bad Democrat, but for the discom- 
fiture of the "comfortably naughty" Independent Republican, 
in Pennsylvania and elsewhere, for whom Mr. Curtis has a fellow- 
feeling amounting almost to weakness. Or it may be that Mr. 
Hubbell, acting according to his lights, will use money *' for the 
good of the party " in defending himself in the suit which the 
Reform Association is about to bring against him. Truly, " he 
gives twice who gives quickly," and the generous donor has, in 
this case, inadvertently included himself in his contribution. 

On the 19th, the arrears of rent bill passed the com- 
mittee of the whole of the British house of commons 
by a vote of 182 to 38. The vote was taken while the 
Conservatives were absent at lunch, and they protested 
against it as sharp practice on the part of the govern- 
ment. The bill was recommitted in order to satisfy 
the critics, and also to permit Secretary Trevelyan to 

Describe the proposed postsd note for the trauismission of money T Why ue 
intemal revenue taxes not reduced T What is said of the river and harbor 
billsT 

90. Qu. What are internal revenue taxes t 

What is the decision of the court in the case of Gen. Curtis T What is the 
opinion of the attorney general as to the leKalitv of the HubbeU circular t 
what precautions have been taken against official pressure to exact contribu- 
tions T Who is Geo. Wm. Curtis T what is said of his contributioa to the 
campaign fund T 

91. Qu. How is G. W. Curtis interested in the "bolt "of the Pennsylvaaia 
Independents % 
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introduce an emigration clause. This clause au- 
thorized Irish boards of guardians to borrow money to 
assist emigration, and empowered the board of public 
works to make a free grant of ;^i 00,000 to the impov- 
erished unions of Belumullet, Clifden, New Fort, Augh- 
terard and Swineford, to assist emigration, but on con- 
dition that not more than ;^5 be granted to a single 

emigrant. This desire to get rid of the Irish rouses 
fierce indignation in the breasts of the land ' leaguers 
that is in no way mollified by the eagerness of the Can- 
adian government to receive them. This new clause 
was attached to the bill by a vote of 355 to 20. The 
Conservative peers have held a meeting to consider 
their amendments to the bill when it reaches the house 
of lords, and have decided to insist on making the ap- 
plication for the benefits of the bill, optional on the 
part of both landlord and tenant, and on making the 
tenant s right of holding an asset within the meaning 
of the bill. 



The London Standard calls attention to the excel- 
lence of the telegraph service at Egypt, as displayed 
during the recent bombardment. It says : — " It de- 
serves to be mentioned that the telegram which we 
published in our second edition yesterday morning, an- 
' noundng the commencement of the bombardment, was 
despatched from her Majesty's ship Invincible at forty 
minutes past 7 a.m., and was received in London at five 
minutes past, 6 a.m. (the difference in the time between 
Alexandria and London being as nearly as may be two 
hours), so that the message reached this office within 
about thirty-five minutes from the time it was despatched 

from Alexandria." As to the direction of telegraphing, 
the same paper says : *' At present the Eastern Tele- 
graph Company's ship is moored about four miles from 
Alexandria, and has on board the cables by which she 
can communicate with Malta and Cyprus. The land 
lines in Egypt are now cut, and the company has 
moored a large lighter, with their staff on board, three 
miles from the shore at Suez, from where they can 
^telegraph to Aden and Bombay. Telegrams are coming 
from Suez round by Bombay and the Indo-European 
line through Persia, and going round back to the com- 
pany's floating station at Alexandria." The telephone 
also comes in for a share of praise. During the bom- 
bardment a telephone was attached at Malta to the 
Alexandria cable, and connection was made with the 
other end of the cable on board the Chiltem off Alex- 
andria. It was found that owing either to the distance 
or to the vibration caused by the firing, a verbal mes- 
sage could not be sent, but the firing was distinctly 
heard at Malta — a distance of more than a thousand 
miles. 

THE ENGLISH IN ALEXANDRIA. 



After bombarding the Alexandrian forts for two days Admiral 
Seymour landed marines with Gatling guns to disperse, the mobs 
who were piUaging the shops and to succor the Christians, of 
whom some 1,500 were found ensconced behind barricades in 
their churches and other buUdings capable of fortification. The 
khediye was found safe in his palace, where he would have been 
murdered by Arabi's express command, if he had not, by a pro- 
fusion of promises, bought off his executioners. Once in his Ras- 



el-Tin palace, with 700 British marines to guard him, he zsssmi 
his royal state, and all the ministry except Arabi came to Roev 
their professions of allegiance. Arabi had fled by boat on tk 
Nile canal, and on the 17th the khedivesent a messenger to Dod^ 
him of his dismissal from the ministry of war. He answered thit 
he had not intended to make war, until the English attacked hin, 
but now he had his army with him and a surrender was out of the 
question. 

The same day Admiral Seymour announced that he, with 6,Qn 
troops, had taken possession of Alexandria with the consent oftbe 
Egyptian government, and that he was prepared to maintain oida 
against all rebels. The assumption that he was merely coHifKn- 
ting with the khedive, was in conformity with Seymour's orden, 
and the fiction had been maintained at the expense of much liie 
and property, at the hands of Arabi's robbers and incendtiiio. 
That these would sack and fire the town before leaving, was ta 
have been expected, and should have been guarded agaiost wi'i- 
out waiting for the khedive to ask it. 

Seymour's instructions, which were read in the British boose of 
commons on the 13th, were as follows : That as soon as the oppo- 
sition of the forts had ceased he should not dismantle or disable 
the guns ; that he should open friendly communications wiib the 
khedive and in the absence of the native authorities fix>m Akx- 
andria, should land seamen or marines for police purposes; and 
that he should inform foreign commanders of these measures aii4 
invite their co-operation, together with that of the Khedive, ii 
restoring order. 

Much of this finesse was for the benefit of the European cooie- 
ence at Constantinopljc. On the 15th the members of thisconfercace 
sent an identical note inviting the porte to send Turkish troojs 
to restore order in Egypt. The conditions of intervention an 
said to be that the period of occupation be limited to three 
months, unless at the end of that time the khedive demtnds i 
prolongation. The cost of occupation is to be defrayed by £gn>^ 
On the 20th, the porte replied with great dignity that "if i: 
had not hitherto, on its own initiative, determined to send troopi 
to Egypt, it was because it was convinced that rigorous measam 
were avoidable. Observing with satisfaction that the powen 
have formally and repeatedly recorded their deference to the ifr 
contestable and unquestioned rights and the sovereignty of the 
sultan, the porte consents to participate in the conference." 

The point of this is loit unless we remember that the powen br 
no means concede the sultan's claims of sovereignty over Egyp^ 
and would certainly object to the porte's interference *< on its on 
initiative," or in any way except as agent of, and under ordee 
from, the powers. Having secured what it chooses to consider! 
recognition of its rights, the porte will enter the conference, bot 
will not send troops without further coaxing. Even then it f^ 
probably treat with Arabi instead of attempting to punish him. 

Arabi is still carrying things with a high hand. On the aothhe 
called the assembly of notables together at Cairo, and, infomuag 
them that the khedive had utterly surrendered to the Engiii. 
demanded his deposition. The assembly, however, decided to is- 
vestigate matters first, and appointed a commission for that pcr- 
pose. The same day Arabi cut the banks of the MahmoodiA 
canal, and built a dam at Aboukir so as both to deprive Alcjcandia 
of its supply of water, and by flooding the fitlds, to render the 
country too soft to permit the overland transportation of English 
cannon. He even presumes to threaten the sultan's spiritual ai- 
thority if the Turks invade Egypt in the interest of the Christjaas. 
Meanwhile the massacre of Christians continues in the inlaal 
towns, and the necessity for prompt action grows daily more i» 
perative. England is still preparing for action when the coBseH 
of the powers can be obtained, which will be when the solta 
shows himself unequal to the emergency. Germany, which i* 
hitherto been counted hostile to British intervention, has seat » 
representative to Egypt; and as Germany has held no commnnican*, 
with Egypt since the deposition of Ismail, and the establisbnetf 
of the Anglo-French control, this recognition of Tewfik is «C 
cepted by the English as a decided concession. 

The resignation of Bright from the English ministry on accoQnl«| 
i 

Report the progress of the arrears of rent bill ? What excepdon will be tife« j 
to it m the hou* of lords T 

92. Qu. What is meant by a bill's passing the committee of the whole hod*' 

Describe the Anglo-Egyptian telegraph service. Trace, on the map, die i«* 
of these telegrams. 

Why was Alexandria bombarded T What was done after the retreat of <&• 
Egyptian amiy T What action is proposed by the European ConfeRSR* 
What is said of the condition of afiairs in Egypt 7 

93. Qu. How is Alexandria supplied with water t 
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lis disapproval of the Egyptian war, has aroused much discussioa as 

the moral right of England to interfere. The right of a nation 
D enforce the payment of debts due her citizens by foreign gov- 
mments, has long been recognized by international law; but the 
uiglish government has always refused to acknowledge the right of 
if its subjects to demand the forcible collection of their claims. It 
rts considered unjust to tax the many to collect the debu of the few 
rho had rashly invested in the bonds of insolvent states. But, 
B the case of Egypt, this consideration comes too late. England 
Dterfered in Egypt when she established the control. Having so 
tr endorsed Egyptian credit, it is not optional with her to draw 
Mck and tell the bondholders that she is not responsible. This 

1 the ground of interference in international law, and no power 
exceot Turkey), would be disposed to question it, if it appeared 
hat this was the only way to secure the payment of the debt. 



THE POWERS THAT BE. 



K Comparative Study of the Theory and Practice of 

Civil Qovemment. 



THE UNITED STATES OF MEXICO. 

26. Republica Mexicana. — By its present consti- 
ution, l)eariDg date Feb. 5, 1857, Mexico is declared a 
ederative republic, composed of separate states, 19 
originally, 27 at present — bound together in one body 
wlitic by fundamental and constitutional law. Each 
itate has its own legislature or "' state congress" and 
ts own governor ; and possesses, in theory, full powers 
>f government with regard to local affairs. 

27. Like the United States Government. — 
The political system of Mexico was evidently modeled 
m that of the United States, both in the classifi- 
:ation of powers entrusted to local and general govern- 
nents, respectively, and in the division of powers 
ji the general government itself. These are classified 
IS legislative, executive and judicial, and are respec- 
ively vested in a congress, president and federal court. 
The congress is in two houses, a senate of two members 
lom each state, and a house of 33 1 members, appor- 
ioned among the several states at the rate of one to 
ivery 80,000 inhabitants. The president and vice 
)resident are elected for four years. 

28. Unlike the United States Government. — 
The president and vice president are elected by the 
itate legislatures. An executive council of govern- 
Dent, consisting of the vice president and half the 
ienate, sits during the recesses of congress. Besides 
liese dissimilarities there exists in the two countries a 
^eat difference, both in law and custom, in the power 
)ver state affairs wielded by the federal government. 

29. History of Mexican Government. — Pre- 
nous to gaining her independence, Mexico was govern- 
id by Spain through a viceroy and audiencia or 
idvisory council. This council, with which the viceroy 
ras bidden to confer on matters of importance, was 
Lppointed by the Spanish crown and consisted exclu- 
lively of natives of Spain, who were in no way allied 
rith Mexican interests. When, in 1808, the municipal 
X)uncil of the city of Mexico petitioned the viceroy, 
Don Jose Iturrigaray, to summon a national congress 
)f deputies, the audiencia not only rejected the petition 
lisdainfully, but proceeded to punish both the temerity 
>f their demand itself and the complaisance with which 
t had J been received. The viceroy was accused 
)f heresy and delivered over to the inquisition, and the 
mdUncia continued for some time in absolute control 
)f the government. Its cruelty toward the Mexicans 
KX>n roused open insurrection, headed by Don Miguel 



■ 

Hidalgo y Costilla, a parish priest in the village of 
Dolores. Sept. x6, 1810, he raised the standard of in- 
dependence and a civil war began, in which each side 
seemed to vie with the other in cold-blooded ferocity. 
Hidalgo was captured and shot, as was also his successor, 
another priest, by name Morelos. But just as the 
cause of the patriots seemed lost, the constitution of 
the cortes, introduced in Spain in 18x2, was extended 
to Mexico by express decree. This conferred electoral 
rights on the white population, and enabled them to 
show, without openly joining the rebellion, their sym- 
pathy with it. An amnesty was proclaimed, and many 
of the rebels took advantage of it. Shortly after the 
return of Ferdinand VII to Spain, the constitution 
was abolished by royal decree, and, after some years, 
re-established in response to a military insurrection. 
Viceroy Apodaca of Mexico was opposed to the con- 
stitution, and though obliged to feign submission to it, 
he plotted a counter insurrection which should restore 
the absolute power of the king, at least as far as Mex- 
ico was concerned. In this he was encouraged by 
secret letters from the king indicating a disposition to 
transfer the royal court to Mexico. But this plot 
overreached itself. Col. Augustine Iturbide, chosen 
by the viceroy to head the reaction, boldly changed the 
programme and proclaimed Mexico an independent 
constitutional monarchy. The crown was to be offered 
to King Ferdinand, or to one of the two infantes of Spain, 
on condition of their, resigning their claims to the Span- 
ish crown. The result was that not one of the three 
would consent to take the crown under these circum- 
stances. Both the army and the people rallied about 
Iturbide, and the Spaniards were forced to make terms 
with him. The independence of the country was 
recognized ; Iturbide as liberator became the popular 
idol, and, on the i8th of May, 1822, was elected em- 
peror. But his empire was short lived. Within six 
months he was at odds with his congress, and Gen. 
Santa Anna had raised the standard of revolt at Vera 
Cruz; and in May, 1883, the ex-emperor had sailed for 
England, exiled, but liberally pensioned in recognition 
of his valuable services. Returning the next year to 
attempt to regain his imperial power, he was captured, 
tried, convicted and shot. 

"When once Iturbide was overthrown," writes M. 
Lucas Alaman, " the history of Mexico may be called 
the history of the revolutions of Gen. Santa Anna. At 
one time he organized them for his own interest ; at 
another took part in them when commenced by others. 
He labored one day for the aggrandizement of his 
friends, the day after for his own. He raised up a 
faction, and then cast it down and oppressed it, and sup- 
ported the opposite faction. He thus kept up a see- 
saw between different parties. He was the promoter 
of political events, and the fate of the country was 
bound up with his, amidst all the alternations which at 
times placed him in possession of the most absolute 
power, and at others precipitated him into caprivity or 
exile." Up to 1833,. Santa Anna labored rather to 
make and unmake presidents than to advance himself 
to the chief magistracy. In that year, however, he 
assumed the dignity of president, and continued in that 

a6. When was the Mexican constitution adopted T What form of government 
does it establish T 

37. Wherein does the political system of Mexico resemble that of the United 
States T 

28. In what particulars does it differ from that of the United States T 
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office — with slight interruptions — down to 1856. He 
was several times forced to retire from it ; first in 1S36, 
when he was captured by the Texans at the battle of 
San Jacinto ; a second time in January, 1845, and again 
in! 1847, after the invasion of the country by the United 
States. In 1853 he returned to power, the nation by 
universal suffrage electing him dictator for life ; but 
after three years, he was again deposed and exiled. It 
was at this period that the present constitution of 
Mexico was adopted. 

The form of government adopted after the overthrow 
of Iturbide was that of a federal republic, after the 
model of the United ^States. But whereas in our 
country the federal form had naturally been taken to 
unite isolated colonies, each state jealously maintain- 
ing her autonomy, Mexico had never governed itself, 
and had been accustomed to a most centralized form 
of government. Hence the system of individual states 
united by federation had no deep root in Mexico, and 
in 1835, under the first presidency of Santa Anna, the 
state governments were set aside, and their powers ab- 
sorbed by the central government. In 1846 the federal 
system was again established, only to be discarded 
under the dictatorship of 1 85 3. It was revived, however, 
after the final deposition of Santa Anna, and embodied 
in the present constitution. 

The first national representative body in Mexico was 
a junta or secret councU of self-elected persons installed 
by Gen. Rayon, who commanded one of the principal 
bands of insurgents after the capture of Hidalgo. This 
body met at Zitacuaro, in the province of Valladolid ; 
and presumed to address the viceroy with offers of peace 
on the basis of Mexican independence. To punish this 
audacity. Gen. Calleja marched on Zitacuaro, killed 
its principal inhabitants, and reduced the town to a 
heap of ruins, which is said to exist to this day. A 
new junta, representing the people of the different sec- 
tions, partly by appointment and partly by election, 
and styling itself a *' congress," met at Chilpancingo, 
and published a declaration of independence. This 
body was greatly favored by Morelos, but his successor, 
Gen. Teran, quarreled with and dispersed it. It con- 
tinued a merely nominal existence until adopted by 
Iturbide at Iguala. Under the empire and the republic, 
this congress has taken a prominent part in the gov- 
ernment, but there being no guarantee of the honesty of 
elections, it has never altogether deserved the name of 
a representative body. 

VENEZUELA AMD COLOMBIA. 

30. Estados Unidos de Colombia. — Like the 
United States of America, after which it was modeled, 
the United States of Colombia is a federation of States, 
each claiming sovereign rights, except in so far as the 
same are delegated to the central government. The 
states, nine in number, elect in such manner as they 
see fit, their representatives in the two houses that com- 
pose the federal congress, and unite in electing a presi- 
dent and vice-president, the latter being also chairman 
of the senate. 

31. Unlike the United States Government. — 
The Colombian senate is composed of three members 
from each State ; the membership of the house of re- 
presentatives — numbering 66 — is apportioned among 
the states on the basis of one deputy for the first 50,000 
of population and one for each additional 20,000. The 
president, elected for two years, administers the 



government through four ministers or secretaries, who 
are responsible to congress. 

32. History and Formation of the Govera-| 
ment. — ^The first republic of Colombia was formed ' 
1 81 9, by Gen. Simon Bolivar, the South Amerii 
liberator, in the struggle of the colonies to throw o£r 
Spanish yoke. It comprised the territory now inclu< 
in the republics of Venezuela, Colombia and Ecuadoi 
and by the constitution promulgated in 182 1, was divid'i 
ed into twelve departments, in imitation of the Frenc' 
republic. In 1831 the republic fell to pieces, and 
three existing republics were formed, Colombia und< 
the name of New Granada. 

New Granada was politically divided into one state I 
(of Panama) ; twenty-two provinces and three territories^ 
These were subdivided into cantons, of which there 
were 130, and again into districts or parishes AudaJdeatl 
or hamlets. There were 8x6 parishes and 70 hamlets 
in 1 85 1. A hamlet is a partly organized parish, as a 
territory is a partly organized state or province. Each 
district had its council and executive officer, each can- 
ton its executive, but no council, and each province its 
governor and provincial legislature. The^ state of 
Panama was more independent than the provinces, and 
styled its chief magistrate president instead of governor, 
a distinction which is maintained to this day. 
;i|The present constitution of Colombia was formed by 
the convention of Rio Negro in 1863. At the begin- 
ning of i860 the liberal party, under the lescdership of 
Gen. Thomas Mosquera, rose against President Ospina, 
whom the Federalist or Conservative party had installed 
in 1857. Taking possession of Bogota, and driving 
Ospina s government into the southern province of 
Antioquia, Mosquera formed a federal republic to be 
known as the United States of Colombia. Of this gov- 
ernment he was proclaimed dictator, Sept. 20, 1861. 
In December, 1862, peace was made and a constitu- 
tional convention summoned. This met at Rio Negro, 
state of Antioquia, in February of the following year. 
Gen. Mosquera resigned his dictatorship and was ap- 
pointed provisional president. The present constitution 
was drawn up and proclaimed April 23, 1863. The first 
constitutional president, Don Manuel Murillo Toro, was 
installed April i, 1864. Two years later, Gen, Mos- 
(][uera succeeded Toro, but coming in conflict with his 
congress, was deposed and imprisoned. His vice-presi- 
dent. Gen. Santos Gutierrez, succeeded him. ^ From 
1871 to 1875, civil war prevailed and the presidency 
underwent frequent changes. 

33. Republica de Venezuela. — ^The republic of 
Venezuela was formed in 183 1, by secession from the 
republic of Colombia, founded by Bolivar.^ The con- 
stitution then adopted, and re-proclaimed in amended 
form in 1864, was avowedly in imitation of the United 
States of America. Even the number of states, now 
twenty-two, was originally the same— thirteen. The 
president is elected by the people voting by states, or, 
in case no legal choice is made — ^by the congress vot- 

39. What led to the first Mexican revolt aeainst Spaia 7 Describe the pro- 
gress of the War T How was independence at last secured f What form of 
government was established f How long did it last T What has been the his- 
tory of Mexican Government T What is said of the establishment and preserva- 
tion of the federal system f What of the evolution of the congress T 

30. What is said of the likeness of the Colombian government to that of our 
own country T 

31. Note the chief differences between the federal systems. 

3a. Give the history of the first republic of Colombia T Describe die political 
organization of New Granada. Also its transformation into the present united 
states of Colombia. 
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ing by states. He holds office for fouryears, beginning 
tlie aoth of February. He appoints his ministers, who 
are strictly his organs and vacate office with him. The 
Dongress consists of a senate of two members from 
each state, and a house formed by each state's choosing 
one deputy for the first 25,000 of its inhabitants and a 
second deputy for a number in excess beyond 13,000. 
The high federal court, consisting of five members, cor- 
responds in character and jurisdiction to our federal 
supreme court. The states which form the union re- 
ciprocally acknowledge each other's rights to self 
government, declare themselves equal as political units, 
and reserve to themselves all sovereign rights not ex- 
pressly delegated to the central government. 

34. Unlike the United States Government. — 
The most apparent dissimilarity between the govern- 
ment of Venezuela and that of its prototype, arises from 
the jealousy with which the states have maintained 
their independence. Even in cases where the peace of 
a state is endangered by domestic disputes, the federal 
government is debarred from armed intervention, and 
can only tender its good offices to bring about a peace- 
ful solution of the difficulty. In our own country, the 
federal government is bound to interfere to protect the 
state government from domestic violence when called 
upon by the legislature, or by the governor when the 
legislature cannot be convened, and hence it has al- 
ways exercised large discretion in cases of disputed 
election. The Venezuelans either have not so much 
confidence in the discretion and impartiality of their 
federal executive, or they prefer to reserve to them- 
selves the " sacred right of revolution." 

Moreover, if this clause of the constitution, " the 
government of the union shall not possess in the states 
resident officers with jurisdiction and authority other 
than the officers of the states themselves" — ^is to be 
interpreted literally, the federal government, and even 
the federal courts, are made dependent on the states 
for the enforcement of their decrees. The customs 
officers constitute an exception, but even these are so 
far under state influence that the state is often able to 
appropriate the federal revenue and refuse to account 
for it. 

There are many minor dissimilarities, such as that 
the president's veto is not conclusive unless sustained 
by a majority of the state legislatures, and that the 
judges of the federal court are elected by these legis- 
latures, but these simply mark the spirit of indepen- 
dence in the states, without materially affecting the 
form of government. 

35. Origin and History. — The early political or- 
ganization of Venezuela was similar to that of New 
Qranada, with which it was connected. Since its se- 
cession, though it has preserved its form of government 
without material alterarion, it has been distracted 
by internal dissension leading often to civil war, 
through the struggles for supremacy of the Federal 
and Confederal parAes, the former advocating a strong 
centralized government, and the latter the greatest 
possible independence of the separate states. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 



33. When was the republic of Venezuela fonned ? What is said of its resem- 
blaace to the United States T 

34. What is the most apparent difference between the Venezuelan constitution 
and that of our federal government ? How is the federal government, in that 
country, made dependent on that of the States f What is said of the 
presdent's veto T Of the appointment of the supreme court? 

35. What is said of the origin and history of the Venezuelan republic T 
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CHORUS OF SHORN LAMBS. 



BY ROBERT GRANT. 



Fr«m "The Lambs.*' a ^'tiXl street tragedy in the August Centuiy, 

Behold the gentle youth 
Who hither comes with velvet steps of fate, 

Nor dreads the net the wily fowler spreads 

For grass- green freshness. Bat we know, we know. 

We once were succulent as mountain kids; 

We once were full of blush and lush as he. 

And dreamed of fortunes made as fast as peas 

Fall from the pod when summet clothes the fields, 

And maidens sit beside the kitchen door 

Pea podding. But the end is far from this. 

There is a law as grim and grave as death. 

Which now we know, but then we did not know: 

That whosoever buys, though boasted cheap 

As dirt from ditches, the accursed thing 

For which he hath not in his private purse 

The power to pay, shall surelv come to grief. 

And ne who sells, although the market soar 

High as the kite which kisses the chaste sky, 

The baleful property he does not own. 

With hopes to cover his defenseless shorts 

Before the advent of the settling day, 

Shall surely lick the dust. And this is fate. 

Yet though we know the law, and though we know 

That from oblivion of the iron rule 

Of the dread gods who thunder through the sky. 

We all have lost, and poor as maudlin mice 

That house in churches, scamper hard for bread, 

There is a fatal charm which ties us down 

With soft yet stable fetter to the spot 

Where suffering struck us, and from day to day 

We hang about the tantalizing tape 

And pipe quotations in prophetic key; 

And make brash boasts of what we fain would do 

If we had money. And they let us stay — 

They who are masters of this sinful shop, 

They who wring capital from others' sorrow 

And batten upon grief ; for well ihey know 

The moth who sizzles in the candle's flare, 

TurAs not his comrades from a garish doom; 

And sticky papers, spread for dog-day flies. 

Fright not survivors by their piles of dead. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIESr 

80. A grand jury is a body of citizens (usually twenty-three) 
summoned in every county several times during the year, to in- 
quire into the charges made by the district attorney, or by others, 
against persons in that county. Witnesses are called and exam- 
ined, and if twelve of the jury vote that there is sufficient reason 
for trying the accused, an indictment, or formal accusation, is 
drawn up, endorsed by the jury and sent to the court. The pro- 
ceedings are kept secret, in order to prevent the offenders escape. 

81. By the king of Corea and the senate of the United States. 

82. The bill appropriated $1,000,000 to continue the construc- 
tion of five monitors, the contracts for which were made during 
Robeson's administration, but suspended by his successor as 
illegal. It was questioned wheUier the vessels would be 
worth the cost of completing them. 

83. The expense of printing tickets, etc.; and of holding pub- 
lic meetings and hiring speakers. 

84. The government of Persia is an absolute monarchy on the 
basis of the Koran or Mahomedan law. The Shah, Nassr-ed'Din, 
is regarded as the vicegerent of the prophet, and as such claims 
implicit obedience. 

85. Zululand is not a British dependency in the usual sense of 
the term, but England maintains a minister resident and claims 
the right to interfere when the peace of Natal is threatened. 

86. On the assumption that the Tories could muster a ma- 
jority in the commons, probably Lord Salisbury. If the Liberals 
still remained in power, possibly the Marquis of Hartington. 
But the choice of actual premier rests largely with the queen. 

87. We must discriminate between tons displacement and 
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tons burden. One indicates the weight of water displaced by 
the floating ship, which equals the weight of the ship; the other 
refers to the load that the ship may safeljr carry. 

88. Herr Oscar Dickson is a Scandinavian of great wealth 
and public spirit. He shared with the government of Sweden 
and Norway the expense of Nordenskjold*s arctic explorations. 

QUESTIONS FOR THE YEAR 1881-82. 

(coMnNUKD.3 t 

82. What are the duties of the state department ? V. I. page a6. 

83. When and why was the " Canadian Fishery award " made ? V. I, p. 3. 

84. What were Prof. Hind's charges in regard to it t V. I, pp. 3, 3<5. 

85. What was the Fortune Bay diflSculty t V. I, p. 74. 

86. What reparation did England make t Ibid. 

87. How were these cases connected with the Geneva award T 

88. For what was our foreign policy under supervision of Secretary Blaine^ 
chiefly noted! V. I, pp. 156. 171. 178. 180. 

89. What ship canal has been projected across the isthmus of Daricn T V. L 

p. 7. V. II, p. 57. , . ^ J . .. « 

90. What claim 'has the United States made with regard to the suzerainty o» 
t his canal. V. 1. pp. 156, 178. 

91. What treaty with the United States of Colombia is here mentioned ? fhid. 
9a. Is this treaty still in existence ? V. I, pp. 19, 76- 

93. What states compose Ae federation of Colombia ? 

94. Who is the head of this government t V. II, p. 64. 

95. How did England receive our claim to the exclusive guardianship of the 
Panama canal ? V. II, p. 18. 

96. When was this treaty made and what were its provisions ? V. I, p. 156. 

97. How does the United States propose to deal with this treaty T 

98. What is the present form of government in Peru ? 

99. How did Gen. Montero become president or dictator ? 

100. What was the origin of the war between Chili and Peru and Bolivia ? V. 
I. p. 7 ; V. II, p. 70. 

101. How was the war carried on ? V. I. pp. 7, 14. 

loa. What effect did the war have on the government of Peru T V. I. p. 183. 
T03. What action has Chili taken to secure her war indemnity from Peru. V. 
li PP' 7. "63, 171 : V. n, p. ax. 

104. What treaty of peace has been made with Bolivia? V. H. p. 9. 

105. How did the United States become involved in the negotiations for 
peace between Peru and Chili T V. I, pp. 163, 171, 183 ; V. II. p. 18. 

[TO BK CONTINUED.] 
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BOOK REVIEW. 



stance; would take the trouble to commend Webster's 
of which there can be but one opinion? And yet what book is 
more deserving of commendation? And, for that matter, vke 
has a better right to speak in praise of this dictionary than tfaos ' 
who by long and constant use who have arrived at a clear and. 
decided opinion of its merit? If the authorities of the iitrmy 
world should appoint an annual thanksgiving day whereon aH 
teachers, proof-readers, editors and literary workeis generally, 
should acknowledge their mental indebtedness to books of lef 
erence, would not old Webster so blush at the falsomenes of 
their praise, that his familiar leather bound sides would look like 
the *' purple and red" of a holiday gift book? 



MAGAZINES. 



Money and its Substitutes. By Horace White. Economic 
Tract No. VI. Society for Political Education, New York. 
This is an essay prepared for Lalor's "Cyclopedia of Political 
Science," and issued in advance for the benefit of the members of 
the Political Education Society. It is a very fair statement of the 
politico-economic view of money, and would form an unobjection- 
able tract for circulation by those interested in the propagation 
of its peculiar views. But as a text-book for political education it 
is defective, and as a treatment of the subject for an encyclope- 
dia it is utterly inadequate. For the first thing necessary in the 
teaching of political economy, is to break down narrow and dog- 
matic belief. The truths of political economy are generalizations 
from widely varying probabilities, and it is necessary that a 
pupil's mind recognize this fact. It may unsettle his belief and 
make him skeptical, but unless you are seeking his vote in be- 
half of one theory or another, his skepticism will neither alarm 
nor offend you. It is a necessary prelimmary to forming a rational 
belief. Mr. White's work is especially inappropriate to an ency- 
clopedia, because it is an attempt to ai]gue on the existing condi- 
tion of things, and five years hence will be as worthless as a last 
year's editorial on the Egyptian question. There are a few great 
political thinkers who, like Mill and Ricardo, recognize the prob- 
able variation of conditions, and write for all time, but Mr. 
White, so far from resembling these, is already out of date. 
Most of his arguments were formulated before the depreciation of 
silver, and hence there appears a distinct break in the line of 
ideas. A busy man, who made up his mind ten years ago, may 
be excused for adding the teachings of the decade in an unassimi- 
lated appendix, but it is not wise to choose such a man to in 
struct others. 

It is difficult to say anything new in praise of a standard work, 
and since mankind is afflicted with a desire for originality, it is 
not strange that praises are spent upon novelties and trifles, while 
works of surpassmg merit are allowed to wear their faded laurels 
without so much as a green leaf to their crown. Who, for in- 



— Perhaps the most attractive feature in the handsome midsummer luAday '^^' 
ber ot The Century ii the very fine portrait of Richard Wa^cr, wfaidh lo"^^ 
table of contents. A sketch of the great composer's work in an article entiiW 
'• How Wagner makes Operas" by J. R. G. Haisard, will also be a • ouree d 
much pleasure to music lovers*. An article on " The Border lands of SwRcy. 
by Alice Maude Fenn, beautifully illustrated by sketches from Harry Fcbb. de- 
rives especial interest from a picture of the home of the poet Tennyson, and ake 
of the house m which George Elliot lived when she was writins " Middle aarA * 
The other illustrated articles are " The American Museum of Naitiral Histtwy." 
bvj. B Holder; *'An Aboririnal Pilgrimage," by Sylvester Baxter— in wbc^ 
The Century takes its turn at furnishing us with a sketdi of Mr. Gushing and fca 
friends, the Zunis ; " Some English Artists and their Studios," containing *«•« 
most exquisite pictures, — and " Steam Yachting in America.'* As fflrmet«« 
serials, "A Modern Instance" becomes more interesting, and '• Tlirongh 0» 
Administration" furnishes yet more striking proof of the author's remariai^ 
power. "A Phantom Sailor" is an excellent -hort story. "A Snoiw-Stom ' 
IS a brilliant sketch by John Burroughs, though here somewhat out of seasoa. 
• Dinah Morris and Mrs. El zabeth Evans," shows that Ae aunt of the no^ghg 
and the heroine of Adam Bede are identical. In poetry, there arc seveial 
good short articles, and one long one entidcd *' The Lambs." in the form oft 
Greek 1 ra^edy and depicting the fate of a victim of Wall Street, is worAr cf 
special noucc. Topics of the Time is of unusual length and entirely pvea op 
to the controversy over alleged restorations in the Cesnola Collections of |J« 
Metropolitan Museum. " Children's Logic " deserves careful reading by a2 
mothers Bric-a-brac is as entertaining as ever. 

—To the August numt>er of Harper** Magazine Col. T. W. Higsiasoa ceo- 
tributes "The First Americans," an entertaining and instructive histonal 
paper — the first of a series which are to give a continuous history of the United 
Slates down to the time of President Jackson. In Mr. Laihrop's fourth {wper <d 
" Spanish Visus." he introduces his readers to Andaiusian delights and ike 
splendors of the Alhambra, "Some Worthies of Old N«»rwich " (Sir Thomas 
Browne. Lord Nelson, John und Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Barbauld, Harriet Martiaeas. 
-if William Becchey, Elixabeth Fry, and Old John Crome) are treated by Uia 
Alice R. Robbins in an interesting article, illustrated by views and portoatis. 
George M. Dawson contributes an interesting sketch of the Queen Chariofts 
Islands and their native inhabitants, the Haida Indians, with illustratioss. T- 
E. Prendergnst contributes an article on the Canadian Pacific Railway, and Ux 
wonderful region— the " Mew N'orthwest."— which it is about to open tocivifc- 
zation. A very important article relating to the perils of navigation in dw 
North Atlantic— icebergs and fog— is contributed by J. W. Shackford, Captsz 
of the Illinois. ITie number contains three short stories : " A RebeU* by 
Julian Hawthorne ; •' Laquelle ?" by.Mrs. Z. B. Gusta&on : and "A SlAv 
eustine Episode." by Miss A. R. Macfarlane. Poena are contributed bv Edfir 
Fawcett and William Winter. The editorial departments maintain ttidr<^ 
vigor. Among the contributors to the Drawer are R. K- Munkittrick. J. SL 
Bailey, John Codman, G. T. Lanigan, and A. £. Sweet. 

—The Huff^atX Atlantic Afant/Uyhas two features which will spedaUycwomK^ 
it to general attention, namely, a fine new steel portrait of Mr. Emenoa. 
which is very satisfactory, and which is accompanied by an admirable artidc bf 
W. T. Harris, of Concord, Mass. ; and a Supplement containing a full accoasi 
of the Birthday Garden Party to Harriet Beecher Stowe, widi the addresses, 
poems and letiers. In addition to this, the number contains an entertaiitia; 
travel sketch, " Across Africa." by Charles Dudley W arner ; another iastal- 
mentof the wonderfully accurate '* Studies in the South ;" an entertaining short 
story, •• Some Account of Thomas Tucker," by Rose Terry Cooke ; addittomJ 
chapters of the varied and engaging serial stories, "Two on a Tower." by 
Thomas Hardy. " Dr. Zay,' by Miss Phelps, and "The House of a Merchss: 
Prince." by William Henry Bishop. Dr. Holmes contributes a characterisdc 
delightful poem, entitled "At the Sunrimit," apropos of Mrs. Slowc's IrirtEdsT. 
There are other essays and poems, reviews of the most important recent booio, 
and a fine variety- in the Contributor's Club. Altogether, the number is oae 
that every lover of the Atlantic will especially value. 



CHART OF LIFE. 



It is not enough for those who believe in the introduction of science tea rhtt g 
in our common schools to urge such teaching Upon our instructors. Sdeocfe 
teaching can never be effectually introduced into schools without die wainl 
such means and appliances as will make it both interesting to the voong learsol 
and easily understood by them. The lack of such means and appliances for 6k 
teachinsj of physiology, for instance, has rendered the acquirement of a know- 
ledge of this science on the part of teachers seeking first-^rade certificates, afc^ 
gether ineffectual in introducing the subject into the schools. This serious bdk^ 
however, no longer exists, since the publications of the Chart of Life Compter 
have been offered to the public. These fumtsh three charts of the 'numnff; 
nervous, and the motor system, aH of which have been prepared by a shilM 
anatomist, and exhibit very plainly and effectively, the important facts « 
anatomy and physiology. We have examined these charts, and can reconucs^ 
them without reserve to all tearhcrs who desire to introduce the study of j^bTS- 
ology into their schools. I'heir accuracy is fully vouched for by phfstciaB: 
their simplicity and adaptability to the purposes of teaching, are apparent to d. 
who examine them, even though by no means expert in the important science rf 
' physiology. 
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FROM AUGUST i TO 15. 

News from Africa reports that on July 28, an army 
of Boers and natives was defeated with heavy loss by 
Martaiva, a Bechuana chief. The restoration of Cete- 
wayo — now a royal guest in England — to his old do- 
minionSt having been seriously proposed, a mass meet- 
ing of Natal colonists was held at Durban to protest 
against so troublesome a neighbor. 

Egypt has, of course, occupied much space in the 
dispatches, but this has been mainly concerning the 
rights of the European powers in the premises. At the 
scene of conflict, comparatively little has been done. 
Affairs, are portentous, however, all along the line of 
upper Africa. The Tunisian insurgents^ to the num- 
bor of 20,000, have gathered on the hills near Tripoli, 
for what object it is not known. Morocco and Algiers 
are reported in a very unquiet state — though no open 
outbreak has yet occurred — being agitated by certain 
fanatical Moslems, who are preaching a holy war. 

Mussulman countries are not likely to be healthy 
resorts for Christians for some time. On the loth 
there was a great anti-Christian demonstration at Bey- 
rout, caused by the mysterious murder of a Moslem, 
said to have been killed by the Christians. The police 
sympathized with the mob. Many Christians fled to 
the mountains, a number were arrested, and one 
killed. 

Turkey has at last come to England's terms, out- 
wardly at least. She has proclaimed Arabi Pasha a 
.rebel, and has decided to send troops to Alexandria to 
co-operate in putting down the insurrection. 

All the European powers will unite in policing the 
canal by means of boats. The realms of the czar are 
measurably tranquil at present, the Nihilists probably 
reserving their mines until after the dog-days. A late 
dispatch, not confirmed, tells of the arrest of Gen. 
Ignatiefif. 

A riot occurred in Trieste, Austria, on the 2nd, caused 
by the throwing of a petard into the ranks of the 
society of the veterans, who were marching to salute 



the Archduke Charles. Several persons were injured 
and one was killed. On the 9th the emperors of Aus- 
tria, Hungary and Germany, met and held a most 
cordial conference at Ischi, in Austria. 

Eastern Bulgaria has been proclaimed, by its sover- 
eign, to be in a state of siege, as far as the river Tanta, 
because of the prevalence of brigandage. The presi- 
dent of the council of state has resigned his office, on 
account of a refusal on the part of the army to obey 
the orders of the council. 

After the formation of the new French cabinet, the 
session of the national assembly was closed without 
further important action, on the 9th. The official re- 
turns of the late census show the population of the 
republic to be 37,672,048. 

The English parliament has been occupied with the 
Egyptian question and the arrears of rent bill during 
the past fortnight. Having disposed of both to the 
satisfaction of the majority, the body will no doubt 
soon adjourn for their annual holiday. 

Riot and anarchy still prevail in Peru. On the 29th 
ult., the Chilian garrison, seventy-four strong, at Con- 
cepcion, Junin Valley, was massacred by the inhabi- 
tants. 

At home, the first session ot the forty-seventh 
congress has drawn rapidly to a close. The fortnight 
has been spent in the passage of various appropriation 
bills, and still the list of appropriations asked for is 
scarcely diminished. The tax reduction bill was laid 
over, so that the surplus in the treasury will reappear 
next year as an incentive to large appropriation bills. 
But the coming congressional elections will allow the 
people to ratify or reject this policy of lavish ex- 
penditure. 

The tax commission sitting at Long Branch and the 
National Civil Service Reform Association meeting at 
Newport, have received some attention, more on ac- 
count of the effect of their discussions on the popular 
mind, than from any practical use that they can be ex- 
pected to make of their information. 

The house foreign affairs committee has finally 
drafted its report, which has been signed by all the 
members. Its conclusions are those already amved at 
by the public, unless it be in the case of Mr. Morton, 
whom the committee wholly exonerated of "the re- 
motest intention of doing anything that could compro- 
mise the honorable discharge of his official duties," but 
at the same time remarked that *' the scrupulousness 
manifested in his interview with Mr. Randall would 
have been sustained beyond possible contingency by 
his prohibition to his firm to have anything to do with 
this contract upon his first knowledge of negotiations 
in regard thereto." Blaine is exonerated of any dis- 
position to improperly favor the Peruvian companies 
and the disposition of Ministers Hurlbut and Kilpat- 
rick to meddle in the affairs of the countries to which 
they were accredited, is charitably attributed to their 
"generous natures." 
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The great Tilden income taxcase seems to be at length 
in a fair way of being brought to an end. The suit 
was begun against Mr. Tilden while he was running as 
a candidate for the presidency, and it has, therefore, 
been going on for some six years. His counsel have 
delayed it whenever they had any opportunity, and 
when they have not done so, the government has, until 
the suit has become a puzzle to most people. Mr. Ed- 
wards Pierrepont, special counsel for the government, 
seems to have come to the conclusion that the govern- 
ment has no case, and the secretary of the treasury 
and the attorney general have agreed upon the follow- 
ing as the rule of conduct appropriate to the occasion 
(it appears in a letter on the subject written last May 
by Mr. Folger to the commissioner of internal revenue): 

" It is due to the citizen that he be brought to trialt 
or that he be freed from the expectation of it, and if 
there is not enough in the facts to refuse him the latter, 
it does not seem to me just or worthy of the govern- 
^ ment that it exact or take from him a price for the 
privilege," In other words, if the government has no 
case, it should not insist on the payment of costs by the 
defendant as the price of its being discontinued. The 
counsel for the government has been instructed to act 
in accordance with that principle. But six years really 
seems a long time to have been occupied in arriving at 
this conclusion. — N, Y. Nation, 



The prosecution in the star-route cases was brought 
to a close on the 28th ultimo, and on the 31st the de- 
fendants' testimony began. The first witnesses called 
were several prominent senators and representatives 
from the Western States, who admitted, under examina- 
tion, that they had urged upon Mr. Brady an extension 
of the mail service, in many instances, some !being 
those now covered by the indictments. But Judge 
Wylie ruled out this testimony, declaring that the 
court was not sitting to consider the advisability of ex- 
tending the mail service, but to try a crime against the 
United States, and that no offender could shield him- 
self by pleading that his action was urged upon him 
by congressmen. On the 2nd, A. C. Buel, a Wash- 
ington journalist, was called to the stand, and, under 
examination, admitted that Mr. Brady had purchased 
large interests in two newspapers of Washignton, the 
Critic and the CapitcU^ which had been most bitter in 
attacking the government for its action against the star- 
route offenders. It was thought that Mr. Brady would 
now come forward to defend himself against this impu- 
tation, and also the damaging charge brought forward 
by Walsh, just previous to the close of the testimony 
forjthe prosecution. Mr. Walsh s testimony was that he 
had loaned $36,000 to Mr. Brady, but on urging its 
repayment, that gentleman coolly declared that he had 
understood that this money was "tendered to him in his 
ofl&cial capacity,' ' /. ^., given as a bribe. But Mr. Brady 
did not see fit to come forward and the defence rested 
s case. 



THtf PRESIDENT'S VETO AND ITS DEFEAT. 



On the 1st iast. President Arthur returned the river and harbor 
bill to the house of representatives without his signature aad with 
a message setting forth his objections to the measure. These ob' 
jections were, briefly, (i) that the bill, containing appropriations 
fo^ purposes not for common defence or general welfare, but en- 
tirely forlthe benefit of particular localities, was unconstitutional ; 
(2) that such appropriations were contrary to wise public policy, 
and (3) that the appropriations were in excess of the needs of the 
country for the present fiscal year. 

The first objection is based on the language of the constitution 
which permits congress to provide for the ** common defence and 
general welfare," and declares that powers not expressly delegated 
to the federal government by the constitution are to be considered 
reserved to the states or to the people. The conclusion is that the 
power to appropriate money for public works other than those for 
common defence or general welfare, is not granted (and therefore 
prohibited) to congress. 

There are two criticisms upon this argument. One is, that if 
we are to take the intention of the framers of the constitution as 
our guide in interpreting that document, we must limit the poweis 
of congress very much more than is customary ; and the second 
is, that the representatives of the people are the best juds^es of the 
importance of a public work to the general welfare. 

In setting forth his second objection to the bill, the president 
in a measure answers these criticisms. He says : '* Appropria- 
tions of this nature, to be devoted purely to local objects, tend to 
increase in number and in amount. As the citizens of one state 
find that money, to raise which they, in common with the whole 
country, are taxed, is to be expended for local improvements in 
another state, they demand similar benefits for themselves, and it 
is not unnatural that they should seek to indemnify themselves 
for such use of the public funds by securing appropriations for 
similar improvements in their own neighborhood. Thus as the 
bill becomes more objectionable, it secures more support." It 
becomes easier to pass a large appropriation bill than a small one, 
and the natural check to wasteful expenditure — the local criticism 
and opposition — is removed. If the works were conducted by the 
local authorities at state or municipal expense, or by the federal 
authorities at the expense of the section chiefly benefited, there 
would be a natural guarantee that the work would be carefully 
scrutinized and all funds promptly exposed. 

The third objection, that the appropriations were larger than 
would naturally be called for during the present year, is also 
sound, for the making of advance appropriations not only leads to 
waste, but it takes from the succeeding congress the inducement 
to examine the Work and consider whether a further appropriation 
is advisable. 

The president commended the appropriation for the reclama- 
tion of the Potomac marshes, and also that for the improvement 
of the Mississippi. As to the bill generally he recommended that 
**one-half of the aggregate amount provided for in the bill be ap- 
propriated for expenditure during the fiscal year, and that the 
sum so appropriated be expended only for such objects, named 
in the bill, as the secretary of war, under the direction of the 
president, shall determine ; provided that in no case shall the 
expenditure for any one purpose exceed the sum now designated 
by the bill for that purpose.'* A similar provision was made in 
the river and harbor bill for 1870, but the precedent is scarcely a 
good one. 

The president's veto was received with great dissatisfaction by 
congress. The insinuation that the bill was mainly an aggrega- 
tion of *' grabs " on the part of the different sections of the country, 
was highly resented by the advocates of the bill. Even the op- 
ponents of the bill do not seem to have been encouraged by the veto, 
for, Aug. 2, the bill was again passed, ** over the veto," by a two- ■ 
thirds vote, both in house and senate. The vote stopd I23 to 59 i 
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in the hotue, and 41 to 16 in the senate, so that the bill finally 
becomes a law mainly thioueh the negligence or indifference of 
its opponents. Those who aid not vote, excnsed themselres on 
the plea that they wexe "paired " with some member of the oppo- 
sition. In ordinary votes, it is the same in effect whether a mem- 
ber votes, or, by pairing, prevents one of hb opponents from vot- 
ing; but in a vote on sustaining a veto, every affirmative vote off- 
sets two oega ives, so that the member who pain, shows either in- 
difference or a secret hope that the veto will oe overtime. 

Ths arrears of rent bill passed its third reading in 
the house of lords Aug. i, and was returned to the com- 
mons for concurrence in the Conservative amendments. 
On {he 8th, Mr. Gladstone, moving the consideration 
of the amendments, said that he should have to ask 
the house to dissent substantially from the first amend- 
ment, which required the tenant to obtain the land- 
lord's assent before applying for the benefits of the ar- 
rears bill. In place of this the government proposed 
that either landlord or tenant be enabled to institute 

proceedings, subject to ten days' notice. As to the 
second amendment, making the tenant's right of hold- 
ing an asset, Mr. Gladstone moved to amend it, so as 
to provide that in cases where the right is sold within 
seven years, for more than the equivalent of three 
years' rental, the landlord shall have a lien, to-the ex- 
tent of one year's rent, on the proceeds for the arrears 
of which he was deorived under the bill. The house 
agreed to Mr. Gladstone's proposals, and the bill went 
back to the house of lords. Lord Salisbury, the leader 
of the opposition, endeavored to make a stand against 
the bill, but only about one-sixth of the lords would 
follow him m attemptmg a defeat of the bill. Under 
these circumstances, he simply protested and withdrew 
his 6pposition. So the bill becomes a law. 

The official announcement of the new French cabinet 
was given on the 7th, as follows : M. Duclerc, presi- 
dent of the council and minister of foreign affairs ; M. 
Fallieres, minister of the interior ; M. Develle, under 
secretary of the interior ; M. Deves, minister of justice; 
M, Duvaux, minister of public instruction ; M. Tirard, 
minister of finance ; Gen. Billot, minister of war ; Ad- 
miral Jaureguiberry, minister of marines : M. Cochery, 

minister of posts and telegraphs ; M. de Mahy, minis- 
ter of agriculture : M. Pierre Legrand, minister of 
commerce and, ad interim, of public works. Of these, 
the ministers of war, marine, and posts and telegraphs 
are continued from the previous cabinet of De Frey- 
ctnet, while the minister of commerce in that cabinet, 
M. Tirard, here is put in charge of the 'portfolio of 
finance. This new cabinet is the result of a minis- 
terial crisis, the second within six months, brought 
about by the refusal of the chamber of deputies to ex- 
tend the credit of the government for protection 
measures in Egypt. Both the chamber and the senate 
voted 7,000,000 francs for naval preparations, but when 
M. de Freycinet brought forward a proposal to appro- 
priate 9,500,000 more, declaring that its acceptance 
must be made a cabinet question, it was rejected by a 
vote of 450 to 75. The ministers immediately tendered 
their resignations to President JGrevy. The new 



premier, M. Duclerc, on the 8th declared his policy 
before the chamber, which was, simply, to carry ou was 
wishes shown by the vote of that body. M. Duclerc ant 
transferred from the senate t^ his present importout 
position. He was foimerly a journalist, is now ab 
seventy years old, and is a staunch republican. 

■i^— ^^^-^pi^^^—^i^- ^- ■■ ■■■■■■ 

EGYPTIAl/ AFFAIRS. 

Egyptian affairs resolve themselves into three divisions — affairs 
at the Nile delta, at ConsUntinople and at Cairo. To these may 
be added affairs at Port Said, the Mediterranean . terminus of the 
Suez Canal, where M. de Lesseps has beeH assuming poUce func- 
tions, accosding to English example. The French Admiral Con- 
rad having proposed a joint occupation of the town to protect it 
from the threatening Arabs, De Lesseps peremptorily vetoed the 
occupation as an infringement on his rights. Co mmun icating 
with the Bedouins and with Arabi Pasha, he obtained a promise 
from both that Port Said should not be damaged, and paraded 
this as sufficient security for the lives and property of European 
residents. The occupation was not proceeded with. 

Active operations about Alexandria have not been important. 

The threatened bombardment of the forts on At>oukir Bay has 

been indefinitely postponed. The English troops hold the coast 

as fAr north as Ramleh and for some distance east on the Cairo 

raihroad ; several skirmishes with the Bedouins have occurred. A 

reconnoissance in force was made along the railroad, Aug. 5, the 
troops being accompanied by an armored train, carrying Norden- 
fcldt guns. The enemy was found intrenched at Kafr-el-Dwar, 
and a sharp fight followed, in which the English lost four killed , 
and twenty-nine wounded, and the Egyptians about 200. Both 
sides continued to strengthen their lines, and the enemy is ex- 
pected to show more activity after the 15th, when the annual fast 
of the Ramadan ends. Soldiers, it is true, are especially excused 
from fasting, but the army is always affected by the apathy of the 
fasting community. 

At Constantinople, after a fortnight's wrangling, matters are 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. M. Onou, Russia's repre- 
sentative, withdrew July 31, saying that he was instructed to 
participate only when the safety of the Suez Canal was under 
consideration. On the 2nd inst, however, he came back to his 
place, Russia having accepted England's assurances of good faith. 
Lord Dufferin, the English delegate, explained the views and in- 
tentions of his government, saying that England's sole wish was 
to re-establish peace and order, guaranteeing the authority of the 
khedive and neutrality of the canal. As to Turkish intervention, 
England demanded that the Turkish troops sent should be 
ordered to co-operate with the English, and that the porte im- 
mediately proclaim Arabi Pasha a rebel. To the latter demand 
the Ottoman delegates demurred, asking that the proclamation 
against Arabi be postponed till the Turkish troops landed in 
Egypt. But England was peremptory, and Arabi and his adher- 
ents were, on the loth, denounced as rebels and all obedience 
declared due to the khedive as the representative of the sultan. 

On this basis an agreement has been made, and the Turks will 
go to Egypt as declared supporters of Khedive Tewfik and allies 
of the English. As to the canal, the conference has agpreed to the 
proposal laid before it by Count Corti, the Italian ambassador — 
that the European powers should concur in a police supervision 
of the canal of an exclusively naval character, and to last only 
until peace is restored. 

On the 29th ult., the assembly of notables of the rebel govern- 
ment met at Cairo to consider the doprees emanating from the 
khedive, including the dismissal of Arabi Pasha. The assembly, . 
which was fully attended, decide^ that in consequence of invasion 
by a foreign power, Arabi must be upheld and the order of the 
khedive ignored, as contrary to civil and religious war. The 
khedive still remains at Alexandria, where he is said to have sum- 
moned Sherif Pasha with a view to formipg a new ministry. 
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THE BURNING OF ALEXANDRIA. 

ComroentiDg oa the destruction of AleiLndri*, which had m 
'from the "congerici of Arab huti, holding aboDt 8,000 people 
described b; Denoa in his account of the French campaign of 
1798, (o be a noble city, the London Tiinei gives a very good de- 
scription of this funous seaport as it appeared before the bom- 
bardment. Alexandria Uet maitdy on a peninsula, to the nonh 
of whidi, endowed between the capes Pharos and Pbarallon, is 
the " new port." On the southeastern side of the city, bordering 
DD thia new harbor, was the European quarter- The Great Squar 
also known at the Place Mehemet A i, was in the form of a pa 
allelogram, the long sides of which lay parallel to ihe sea. C 
either side of the square were the French consulates and the Hi 
lei d* Earope, in big blocks, while Ihe International Tiihunals a 
cupied the whole of the eastern end. The English Church, wil 
the huge pile of offices known as St. Mark's buildings, built c 
the English Church property, occupied nearly one half of the s< 
side. Some of the best shops in town took up the rest of tt 
square, the upper part of the shops being furnished in fiats and 
let as dwelling houses. Diverging from Ihe eastern end werefoui 
sireefji Exchange street, which led to the shore and along it foi 
some distance; Sherif Pasha street, and a similar street running 
parallel with it, until they both converged into the Roietta Knad, 
and, still further to the southeast, the Mahmoudieh canal road. 
All of these streets were hail t in the same fashion as the Great 
Square, huge public buildings alternately with shops and super- 
imposed flats. Further out were the villas of the rich, surrounded 
by gardens. Still further east, four miles along Ihe coast from 
Alexandria, with which it was connected by rail, was the English 
suburb of Ramleb, described as "the BrighOon of Alexandria," 
It was an aristocratic locality, of villas and lordly pleasure houses, 
furnished with all the gorgeousness of Oriental fashion combined 
with the profuseness of English taste. 

Though all this detail Is a thing of the past, — the city lying in 
■uch a state of ruin that the correspondeut, an old resident, coutd 
identify the streets only by their distance from the blackened 
Statue of Mehemet Ali standing in Ihe Great Square, the extent of 
the damage is by no means withoul political importance. Every 
European resident fleeingin fear of his life, look care to lodge with 
the consular representatives of his country, an inventory of his 
property. Some even went through the form of taking out an 
insurance policy,, that they might have unquestionable evidence 
of the extent of their possessions. All these tosses must be paid 
by Egypt, and this, together with the cost of bombarding and occu- 
pying her cities, will form an aggregate war indemnity that she 
cannot hope to pay except through a long period of taxation 
under European control. The damage to the native quarters ol the 
city will, of course, fall on the individual owners, but it is much 
less, for the fury of the mob was directed against Europeans whose 
houses lay all together on the east, so that their destruction, with- 
out endangering the rest of the city, was a comparatively easy 
task. 

This deatruction was a piece of malicious mischief, and it 
is, perhaps, gratifying to know that the' plunderers got very little 
that could be o,f any value to them. Everything that could be 
easily carried or concealed, had been disposed of. Some doubt exists 
with regard lo the Mixed Tribunals, the combined court of foreign 
and notivejudges which decides disputes between natives and 
foreigners. This court had about tloQ,ooo in Its Custody, of the 
safety of which no assurance has been received. It had also the 
registry of mortgages containing the only legal security for tonns 
amounting to many millions. The destruction of these is not an 
ascertained fact, but its possibility suggests endless confusion of 
title and no Uttle pecuniary loss. 

cenluiy I 01 its 



THE POWERS THAT BE. 



AKGENTINE CONFEDERATION AND LIBERIA. 

36. Confcdcracion Argentina. — The Argentine 
Confedeiation, formerly known as the United Provinces 
of the River de la Plata, consists of fourteen states 
united as a federal republic. Not only is its fonn of 
government obviously modeled on that' of the United 
States par extelkrue, but its constitndon, adopted in 
1853, is a flattering imitation of our federal organic taw. 
The composition and attributions of the two houses of 
congress ; the mode of election and the duties of pres- 
ident and vice president ; the nature of the supreine 
court, and the jurisdiction accorded it, are very nearly 
the same in both constitutions, while in many of the 
minor provisions for the regulation of various state and 
federal officers, an equal degree of similarity exists. 

37. Unlike the United States Government. — 
The president and vice president of the Argentine re- 
public are elected for six years, and are not eligible for 
re-election until after the expiration of a simitar period. 
No executive order of the president is valid unless 
countersigned by the minister or secretary of the proper 
department, but, since the president has absolute power 
to appoint and remove the members of his cabinet, 
this check amounts to Uttle. In the same way, the 
force ot the provision that ministers shall be " respon- 
sible" to congress, is broken by the necessity of re* 
sotting to a legal impeachment in order to remove one 
of them. The membership of the house of represen- 
tatives is apportioned among the several states, as with 
us, but the deputies are chosen not singly by districts, 
but on a general ticket as we choose presidential elect- 
ors. Also since but half the house retires biennially, 
the deputies hold office for four years, instead of for 
two years as with us. 

The constitution establishes, and commands the 
maintenance of, the Roman Catholic religion, and mem- 
bership in the Roman Cathohc church is one of the 
conditions of eligibility to the presidency, but freedom 
of belief and practice is guaranteed to the people; and 
upon this point, as on every other, the fullest liberty of 
the individual citizen is contemplated by the constJtu- 

38. Origin and History. — The revolution which 

separated the viceroyalty of the Plata from Spain, be- 
gan after the fall of the " Junta of Seville," in 1810. 
The viceroy, Marshal Baltazar Hidalgo dc Cisneros, 
was cordially hated by the colonists, and, on finding him 
suddenly deprived of support from Spain, they rose and 
deposed him, May 15, 1810, and established a govem- 
mcnlal board, headed by Comelio Saavedra. Civil war 
followed, the Spanish party taking possession of Mon- 
tevideo, in the province of Uruguay, which then form- 
ed part of the viceroyalty. This war ended with the 
defeat of the Spaniards and the occupation of their 
city, June 30, 1814; but hostilities with the Spanish 
party in Chili and Peru continued for eight years. Du- 
ring this period, the government was held and despot- 
ically administered by the strongest party, presided 
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over by the general who seemed, for the moment, best 
qualified to maintain himself and keep order. A dis- 
pute arose over the form of government to be estab- 
lished. Some factions wished a unified, centralized 
government, but could agree neither upon the capital 
nor the president Others, who could not hope to head 
the nation, demanded a confederation with separate 
state governments, and this plan commended itself to 
many as the surest escape from the tyranny of a mili- 
Ury dictator. Before this dispute could be settled, 
Brazil declared war, demanding possession of Uruguay. 
This war was ended by the convention of August 27, 
18^8, by which both countries acknowledged and agreed 
to maintain the independence of Uruguay. 

Civil war now arose again between the "Federal" 
and " Unitarian " parties. Gen. Lavalle having de- 
posed, and, finally, executed Dorrego, governor of 
Buenos Ayres, and leader of the Federal party, made 
a truce with Dorrego's lieutenant. Gen. Juan Manuel 
Rosas, and exalted him to the governorship. The 
country falling into disorder, Rosas was given dictato- 
rial power, March 7, 1835, and from that time until 
1852, he maintained himself in power, in spite of the 
revolts (headed by Lavalle and others) which his insane 
and brutal tyranny aroused against him. Finally, Gen. 
Justo Jose de Urquiza, governor of the province of 
Entre-Rios, revolted, and, forming an alliance with the 
neighboring province of Corrientes, and with the em- 
pire of Brazil, marched upon the city of Buenos Ayres! 
Rosas was defeated in battle at Monte-Case ros, and 
fleeing on board an English man-of-war, went to Eng- 
land, where he lived for twenty-five y6ars as a private 
cirizen. 

Urquiza was made '* provisional director " by an as- 
sembly of the provincial governors, and a congress was 
assembled which framed and adopted the existing con- 
stiturion, May 25, 1853. Under this constitution, Ur- 
quiza was chosen president." 

But in all this, Buenos Ayres had taken no part, and 
had overthrown the provincial government set up by 
Urquiza after the flight of Rosas, This led to war in 
which Buenos Ayres was 'finally successful, and her 
general, Bartolome Mitre, was elected president for six 
years from October, 1862, and the capital of the con- 
federation was at the same time transferred from Par- 
ana to Buenos Ayres. This was the last revolution. 
Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, elected in 1868, and Dr. 
Nicolas Avellaneda, elected , in 1874, both peacefully 
ended their terms of office, and the present incumbent, 
Gen. Roca, seems likely to do the same. 

The viceroyalty of the River Plata included the pro- 
vinces of Uruguay, — formerly known as the Banda 
Oriental — Paraguay and High Peru, now Boli\ua. Uru- 
guay, as we have said, became independent by the war 
with Brazil; Paraguay, in 1811, declared herself free 
from Spain, but refused to join the United Provinces. 
High Peru withdrew from the confederation in 1825, 
and established itself as the Republic of Bolivia^ The 
secession was freely recognized by the congress of the 
Plata, and, barring a boundary dispute, the two coun- 
tries have been on excellent terms ever since. 

39. The United States of Liberia. — The latest 
plagiarism upon the United States of America is the 
African repi^blic of Liberia, founded by the American 
colonization society as a home for negro freedmen. The 
republic is situated on the Grain Coast of Upper 



Guinea, and covers a territory 600 miles long — along 
the coast — ^by 100 miles wide. It has a population of 
over 1,000,000, including 18,000 American freedmen* 
Its form of government was modeled on that of the 
United States. 

40. Unlike the United States Government. — 
The president of Liberia is elected for two years as are 
also the members of the house of representatives. The 
senators are chosen for four years. But these differ- 
ences are trivial compared with the changes necessary 
to adapt a complex federative form uf government to a 
league of half civilized tribes. 

41. Origin and History. — ^The colony of Liberia 
was founded in 1821, and the republic organized and 
left to its own resources in 1847. At first it seemed 
very prosperous, but later reports are by no means en- 
couraging. Says the " Statesman's Year-Book " ifor 
[882: ** The establishment of the republic of Liberia 
was virtually an attempt, made by American philanthro- 
pists, to show the capacity of the negro race for self- 
government; but as ^uch it is admitted to be a failure. 
Prevailing disorder, with absence of all progress and 
civilization, mark the character of the negro republic 
in its more recent history." The government is bank- 
rupt and has paid no interest on its public debts since 
1874. 

SWITZERLAND AND GERMANY. 

42. Schweiz or Suisse. — Switzerland is a federal 
republic, comprising twenty-two states or cantons. The 
present constitution, based on the fundamental laws 
passed in 1848, came into force in May, 1874, having 
been adopted by the people a.\ the previous general 
election. 

43. Lit:e the United States Government. — 
The Swiss republic is a true federation of states with 
equal representation in the national senate, or " state 
council,-' and with full rights of self government. Each 
canton elects but two senators, even when, for purposes 
of self government, the canton is politically divided. 
Representation in the lower house is apportioned on the 
basis of population, the canton of Berne having twenty- 
five deputies, and that of Zug but one. The chief 
magistracy is vested in a president, and there is a su- 
preme court, " or federal tribunal," which is both the 
interpreter of the constitution, and the high court of 
appeal. But the chief likeness is in the carefulness 
with which the states maintain their individuality, even 
in cases where the local government is merely a mass 
meeting of the electors 

44. Unlike the United States Government. — 
The legislative and executive authority of the Swiss 
government is vested in the congress of both houses, 
called the Federal Assembly. The members of both 
upper and lower houses, (elected every three years), 
besides their positions as legislators, have, as members 
of the joint assembly, executive powers and responsi- 
bilities. These are, according to 4aw, deputed to a 
bundesrath,or federal council,of seven ministers chosen 
every three years by the assembly, and to a president , 
and vice president elected by the assembly for the term 



38. Describe the struggle of the l« Plata provinces for independence. Also 
the ensuing struegle between rival factions. What wa- the final result T How 
did the viceroyalty lose some of its provinces t 

39. Where is Liberia situated and how is it governed T 

40. How does its government differ from that of our country T , 

41. What is said of the origin, history and present condition of Liberia f 
43. What is the government of Switzerland T 

43. Do you think that it was modeled on tbAt of our own country f Why not f 
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of one year. The assembly also elects the members 
of the federal tribunal of eleven judges, that corres- 
ponds to our supreme court. These hold office for six 
years and decide all matters in dispute between the 
various cantons themselves, between them and the 
federal government, and act in general as a high court 
of appeal. 

45. Origin and History. — ^The Swiss confedera- 
tion was originally founded in 1308 by the cantons of 
Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwald. In maintaining their 
rights under the German empire, and afterwards in 
gaining and maintaining their independence, the can- 
tons of Switzerland were forced either to league them- 
selves together, or to ally themselves with the sur- 
rounding nations. This, however, was mere alliance, 
not permanent union ; but it continued in one shape 
or another until 1798, when it was replaced by the 
Helvetian republic. In 1803, Napoleon I. organized a 
new confederation of nineteen cantons, and this league 
lasted, with various changes in the treaty of union, 
until the civil war of 1847. The number of states had 
before this (1815) been increased to twenty-two by the 
admission of Wallis, Neuchatel and Geneva. 

The history of Switzerland from 1803 to 1848 furn- 
ishes sufficient explanation of the revolution which 
established the union in the place of the confederacy. 
" Sedition, privy conspiracy and rebellion " on the part 
of the minority, arrogance and usurpation on the part 
of the stronger states, and intrigue or open alliance 
with foreign powers, mark this period of the country's 
history. This culminated when, in 1843, ^^^ Swiss 
diet refusing to compel Aargau to restore the convents 
she had suppressed, six Roman Catholic cantons 
formed a sonderbund, or offensive and defensive alli- 
ance against the other n&embers of ^he confederacy. 
This, of course, was secession, but there was no way of 
dealing with it except by war, for which the Protestant 
cantons were not prepared. Then Valais (or Wallis), 
after a bloody contest with her own citizens, joined the 
Sonderbund. The politico-religious question was 
agitating the whole country, when, in 1847, ^^^ diet 
ordered the dissolution of the Sonderbund. It was re- 
fused.and war followed. The nationalists were victorioui^, 
and the diet proceeded to form a new and more perfect 
bond of union, which should prevent future troubles of 
this sort. Thus was formed the present ''Bundesstaat" 
of Switzerland. 

46. Deutsches Reich. — ^The German empire con- 
sists of twenty-two monarchical and three republican 
states, not counting Alsace-Lorraine, which is an im* 
perial province and not a true member of the union. 
These German states are united in what they call a 
bundes-staat, or federative state as distinguished from 
the staatenbund or confederation. The central power 
consists of three factors : the presidency, which is 
vested in the German emperor ; the federal council 
(bundesrath), and the federal parliament (reichstag). 
By the constitution, which bears date April 16, 187 1, 
the imperial dignity is vested in the crown of Prussia 
forever, and the laws which govern the succession to 
the Prussian throne are to be applied to the imperial 
succession also. But the .executive powers of the em- 
pire do not rest solely with the emperor ; they are 
shared with the chancellor of the empire and the 
bundesrath. The chancellor, who is also president of 
fhe bundesrath, is declared '' responsible " to the cham- 



bers for his acts, but this responsibility is moral, not 
legal, as he cannot be impeached, and no one but the 
emperor can demand his resignation. 

47. Like the United States Government. — 
The points of similarity between the German goyem- 
ment and that of the XJnited States are. superficial and 
arise from the fact that both are federations. There is 
a general resemblance in the division of powers between 
federal and state government, and in the comj^sition 
of the federal legislature, the bundesrath being ap- 
pointed by the several states and the reichstag 
elected by universal suffrage, but here the resemblance 
ends. Nor does the dissimilariry arise simply from the 
fact that the government of Germany is monarchical, 
for it is quite as unlike the government of England. 

48. Unlike the United States Government. — 
The German empire makes no attempt to maintain the 
equality of its states even by equal representation in 
her federal senate. Prussia has seventeen members in 
that body« the kingdom of Bavaria has six ; the king- 
doms of Wurtemberg and Saxony, four each ; several of 
the duchies two or three each, and the remainder of the 
states but one each. This difference of representation 
is based partly on population and partly on hereditary 
custom. The preponderance of Prussia is also recog- 
nized in the powers bestowed on her king in his im- 
perial capacity, which virtually give to Prussia the con- 
trol of the army and navy, of the post office and of the 
imperial railroads and telegraphs, and invest her with 
a veto over such legislation as may affect ^e imperial 
armament or revenues. The chancellor, whose signa- 
ture is necessary to validate all laws (except those with 
regard to the army and navy) was made a creature 
of the emperor. 

In his executive duties the chancellor has always 
acted with the fedesal council, though he is by no means 
dependent on that body. This council is an unique 
creation. It combines the functions of a legislative 
assembly with those of an executive body. It consists 
of fifty-nine representatives of the states, who are sup- 
posed to act directly-on the instructions of their respec^ 
tive governments. The delegation from each state 
casts its vote as a unit for or against a measure, accord- 
ing to instructions, and in cases where no instructions 
have been given, the vote is considered invalid- But 
it is not competent for the council to examine whether 
the delegation has followed its instrucrions or not. In 
this way the council passes upon all laws, and upon 
all treaties with foreign powers. The executive duties 
of the council are intrusted to seven committees 
chosen at every session, and continuing in office until 
their successors are elected. Five of these committees 
are chosen by the vote of the council and the remainicg 
two, the committee on the army and fortresses, and that 
on the navy, are selected from the council by the em- 
peror. These committees, together with the chaticellbr- 
ship, fill the place of the ministry in other countries.' ' 

44. What u the vertical division of pofwer in the Swim goTeraflMntt Wlittt« 
does this differ from that of our country T ^ , 

45; What was the ori^n of the Swiss confederation T Narrate its histvy. 
What change was made in 1847, '^^ ^7 ^ 

46. What is the German empire? Distinguish between a bondfiiimanda 
staatenbund. How are the powers of government distributed f 

47. Is the government like that of the United tatesT Wherein and why t 

48. How does the German empire maintain the eauality of its states T Hov 
is the membership of its federal council apportioned T How else is the prei 
derance of Prussia recognixed T vv hnt are the powers of the German chanc^ 
What is said of the federal oeuncil? Of its committees T Of the federal 
preme court T How is the foreign office directed T What is said of 
reichstag t 
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But besides its legislative and executive powers^ the 
council has judicial duties. Disputes between the 
states are referred to the council, which elects a court 
then and there to hear and decide the case. The 
council also exercises jurisdiction over consular cases 
and others aiising out of treaties with foreign countries ; 
and this, together with a special court of appeal in 
commercial and admiralty cases, instituted at Leipzig 
in 1869, supplies the place usually occupied by a federal 
supreme court 

Besides the federal council, there is a federal 
chancery, a purely executive body, under tl^ direction 
of the chancellor. There is also an office of foreign 
affairs under Prussian management, supervised by a 
special committee appointed by Bavaria, Saxony and 
Wurtemberg. 

The reichstag, which consists of 397 deputies elected 
for three years, has the usual legal powers of a chamber 
of deputies ; but, having neither the power to force a 
change of ministry, nor to effect a change of adminis- 
tration through a presidential election, the people's 
representatives have little more than a veto power. 
The reichstag can reject bills and refuse appropriations, 
and very often does so ; it can also initiate legislation 
but this It seldom does, having no power to compel the 
council to accept its bills. 

49. Origin and History. — The Holy Roman 
Empire of the west, or of Germany, founded by Char- 
lemagne in 800, A. D., came to an end in 1806 when 
Napoleon Bonaparte established the Rhine Confedera* 
tion. With the fall of Napoleon, the confederation 
dissolved and a new union was attempted. By the 
" federal act," adopted by the congress of the powers 
at Vienna in 1815, a new confederation was founded 
under the presidency of Austria. This was supple- 
mented by the *' final act " adopted at Vienna by the 
representatives of the German states. This act pro- 
claimed the confederation a '* corporation of self-de- 
pendent, and, with regard to each other, independent 
states ; and, with regard to external affairs, a politically 
united power." But the staatenbund thus established 
was a wretched failure, so far as giving Germany either 
peace or uniformity of government was concerned. 
To quote from John Stuart Mill, it " served only to give 
Austria and Prussia the legal right of pouring in their 
troops to assist the local sovereigns in keeping their 
subjects obedient to desjJotism ; while in regard to ex- 
ternal concerns the bund would have made all Germany 
a dependency of Prussia, if there were no Austria, or 
of Austria if there were no Prussia ; and in the mean- 
time, each petty prince had little choice but to be a 
partisan, or to intrigue with foreign governments against 
both." 

Attempts to form a more satisfactory union were 
frustrated by the rivalry of Austria and Prussia, and it 
was not until 1866, when Austria, being conquered in 
a war with Prussia, acknowledged the dissolution of 
the German confederation, that the organization of a 
•bundesstaat was possible. Then the present German 
union was formed, first under the name of the North 
German Confederation as it included only the North 
German states. During the Franco-Prussian war, the 
federation was extended to all Germany, and all ex- 
cept the Austria-German provinces were included in it. 
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IT IS TIME. 



49. Deicribt the rise and &U of the confederatioa of the Rhine. Its change 
into the preeent empire. 



It is time that those who have exerted themselves to keep 
abreast of the age in their knowledge of the world, insist on hav- 
ing their labors recognized. It is time that those who believe and 
act on their belief, that the history of the United States did not 
end with the impeachment of Andrew Johnson, take occasion to 
proclaim their faith. This applies not only to the readers of the 
School Herald, but to the hosts of others who read their news- 
papers not merely as a pastime, but for the sake of information. 
There are many of these among teachers, and many, too, who 
are not content with merely attaining this information themselves, 
but are also desirous of teaching it to their classes. These, we 
contend, should have their work recognized. We do not ask to 
have the study of the newspaper made compulsory, except in the 
superficial manner that will enkble any pedagogue to teach that 
U. S. Grant or C. A. Arthur is president, according to the prefer- 
ences of the school board; but we do think that those who 
voluntarily pursue this study, and especially those communities 
wherein special attention is given it, should receive at least an 
honorable mention. 

Therefore in preparing our test questions, we had two purposes 
in view: first, to encourage such superintendents of public in- 
struction as wished to introduce the study of current history, to 
do so; and, second, to make conspicuous the superior intelligence 
of careful newspaper readers. This being the case, we endeavor- 
ed not to limit our test to the readers of any one periodical, but 
to adapt it to the attainment of the careful reader of the average 

newspaper. Having prepared our test, we appealed to superin- 
tendents of schools, institute conductors and others, to apply it, 
urging them to report results either to the School Herald or to 
their state departments of education. We ventured to bring this 
request before the various state superintendents. 
The following letter explains itself : 

ToPEKA, July 26, 1882. 
W. I. Chase, Esq., Editor " School Herald^' 

157 La Salle street, Chicago, 
Dear Sir: 
Your favor of the 19th instant is at hand. 
You are at liberty to use my name in requesting, through the 
Herald^ that the result of the examination on current history, at 
institutes and teachers* examinations, be reported to yourself or 
to the State Board. * 

Respectfully yours. 

H. C. Speer, 

State Superintendent, 

This is a most satisfactory letter, because it recoenizes out 
quasi-neutrality in the matter, and gives us authority of which we 
snail gladly avail ourselves. Other state superintendents write in 
general approval of the plan, but consider it our place to urge 
ihe application of the test, which they generally promise to 
second. 

Their letters, comments and suggestions we shall discuss in our 
next issue. Meanwhile we ask the Kansas superintendopts and 
the many hundreds of voluntary workers throughout the different 
states to use these or similar questions at school examinations 
generally with a view to answering the following questions: 

1. How far have you questioned teachers with regard to their 
knowledge of the events of the past year? 

2. What is the extent of their knowledge [a) with regard to the 
news of the days (^) with regard to events in foreign countries or 
(tf) in the United States, with regard to [d) political or {e) general 
information?. 

3. Of the teachers who seem attentive readers of newspapers, 
what proportion have made any attempt to introduce current 
news into the school course, either as a separate study or in con- 
nection with geograpjiy or history? 

4. Where this has been attempted, what is the reported result? 
We must ask that the answers to the foregoing queries be sent 

to the office of this paper where they will be formulated and laid 
before the proper state officers. May we also ask that the answers 
be as full and explicit as possible, in order that they may be made 
the basis of an estimate of the present condition of the study and 
a guide for future action. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

89. Guatemala is a republic with a very liberal constitution, 
and the Liberal party is ostensibly in power; but, if we majr be- 
lieve reports, the administration is left in the hands of President 
Barrios and is conducted in a very arbitrary, not to say tyrannical, 
manner. 

90. Internal revenue taxes are duties levied on articles manu- 
factured within the country, such as whisky* tobacco^ matches, 
etCy They are almost uniformly stamp or license taxes. 

91. G. W. Curtis is naturally a sympathizer with the Pennsyl- 
vania **holters/' as their movement is almost precisely similar to 
the New York Independent movement of 1079, of which Mr. 
Curtis was a conspicuous advocate. 

'93. When a bill reaches its second reading, it is discussed, 
and adopted or amended, section by section, and this« for greater 
freedom of debate, is done in committee of the whole house. 
When the bill is modified to suit the taste of the majoritv the 
committee rises, and the house votes on passing to the third and 
final reading of the bill. This is usually equivalent to enactment, 
unless the bill has been loaded with amendments in order to de- 
feat it. ft 

95. The water supply of Alexandria comes from the Nile by 
way of the Mahmoudieh canal. The diversion of this supply leaves 
the city dependent on the reservoirs or cisterns, and on the limited 
quantity that certain patent^ steam condensers tan distil from 
the sea. 

QUESTIONS FOR THE YEAR, 1881-82. 
[continued.] 

Z06. Who it president of Bolivia t 

107. Who it now president of Chili T 

108. When and how was he elected T 

109. Who is emperor of Biaxil T V. I, p. i8c. 

zio. How comes the natural heir to the Portuguese throne to be reieninff in 
BraxUt /did. 

III. What important changes have been made in her election lawsT V. I. 
p. 17a. 

xia. What is the form of govemnunt now existing in Nicaragua, and who is 
iti chief magistrate t . 

1 13. What is the Nicaragua ship project T V. I, p. 7. 
1x4. What is the government of Guatemala, and who is its chief magistrate f 

1x5. >^ hat boundary dispute recently arose between these countries T V. II 
p. 18. 

zx6. What had the United States to do with this t V. II, p. 18. 

117. What archaeological discoveries are reported from Guatemala f V. IL 
p. 63, • 

118. To what period and people do these ruini belong f V. II, p. 71, 

XX9. What is the g<4vemment of Mexico, and who is its president T 

Z20. What is the Tehuantepec ship railway project, and what aid. is asked of 
the United States? V. I, pp. za. x8. 

xaz. What are the arguments for and against granting such aid t V. I, pp. 
Z9» 18 

laa. What is the government of England. 

za3. By what title does the queen hold the throne t 
• 134. What is the composition of the English parliament T 

135. By what title do the peers hold their seats in parliament f V, II, p. 88. 

X36. When and how was the existing house of commons elected f 

127. Is it not usual to vote by secret ballot t 

128. When will a new election become necessary t 

129. Who is the prime minister of England T V. I. p. 3Z. 

130. How did he attain that station T 

X31. If not an office, what is the premiership T IMd. 

13a. What part does the premier take in the direction of legislation. Id 'd. 

133. Name the chief acts of parliament during the session of x88i T V. I, 
pp. ax, 6x, 68, 

134. What similar measures are proposed for the session of x88a 7 V. II, pp. 
68.86. ' 

X3S. Why does Ireland occupy so important a place in British legislation T V. 
I, pp. 7, az, 6t, 68, etc. 

x^. What is tibe land league, when was it formed and what were its original 
demands T V. I, pp. 8. 15, 23, 39.48. 55. 1S5. 

137. Were these demands granted T V. I, pp. 125, ia6, 134. X59, z66. 

X38. Why were the leaders of the league dissatisfied ? Ibid. 

Z39. Why were certain members oi parliament shortl^ afterward imprisoned? 
V. I, p. X50. 

140. What did the league do in retaliation T Ibid. 

Z4X. What is and has been the condition of Ireland as regards the safety of 
life and property t V. I, pp. 7, ai, 6x, 76, xa4, 157; V. 11, p. 69. 

14a. What change of policy was attempted by the government last May 
(188a) t V. II, p. 69. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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BOOK REVIEW. 



A Manual of Elocution and Reading, embracing the Pria 
ciples and Practice of Elocution. Bv Edward Brooks, Fh. D., 
Principal of the State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. Philadei- 
phia: Eldredge & Bro. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. Prioe, 
$1.50. To teachers, for examination, $1.00. 

1 he strength of this book lies in the first 130 pages which coo- 
tain a treatise by the author on the theory of elocution and the 
mode by which the art may be best learned and taught. The re- 
maining 300 pages of the book contain selections in prose aid 
poetry, for reading, declamation, or recitation. The selectioes 
are carefully made with a view both to illustrate the itrinciples of 
elocution, and to cultivate the literary taste of the pupil. Henee 
the pieces are not only from the classics of the language, but are 
chiefly the old familiar stand-bys that have haunted the school 
readers and speakers of the last quarter of a century. This, how- 
ever it may disappoint the idle reader, is a help to the teacher of 
elocution for whose benefit this book is especially prepared. For 
this art is so largely imitative, that thoroughness of drill is of 
more value than any amount of superficial practice. The weak- 
ness of many compilations of this sort is that the literary taste of 
the author leads him to select pieces rather for their beauty or dot- 
elty of sentiment, than for their oratorical merit or their precise 
adaptation to the wants of the pupil. But with all this the mental 
element of elocution is not forgotten, and here we must fully agree 
with what Mr. Brooks says of the necessitjr of understanding aid 
appreciation on the part of the reader. This being the* case, it 
seems to us that Mc Brooks should have appended a note to line 
2, page 167, giving his reason for preferring the reading: 

" The fiend, Dmension. like ft vapor naks ;" 
to the more familiar, **The fiend. Discretion," etc Though the 
significance of the former rendering may be plain to Mr. B., we 
submit that the latter conveys a clearer meaning to those accus- 
tomed to the English language only in its common, every day 
phrases. 

Question Book of Natural Philosophy. No. x. Dime 
Series. By Albert P. Southwick, Ansonia, Ohio. Price loc 

This is the hrst of a series of question books on the different 
branches of the common school course, giving review (questions 
and answers, together with notes and queries, constituting both 
an examination and a lesson. The plan of the book is excellent, 
and the execution decidedly above the average. The division of 
topics into questions and answers, pointed queries and pregnast 
notes, has been conducted with marked skill. But the book must 
be seen and studied to be appreciated. Typographically, the 
appearance of the book is somewhat marred by the use of an ia- 
different quality of ink, which is a pity, because both the paper 
and type are capable of turning out first-class work. This« how- 
ever, is merely by the way, for the legibility of the book is not 
destroyed, and its usefulness in no way lessened. 

MAGAZINES. 



— 5^. Nicho!as has made the August inue a great travel number. Its stones 
and articlec deal of persoas and things all over the world. And the stay-at-hone 
folk can pick out a cool corner, when they find one, and go from Norway 10 
Turkey, from Egypt to Lake George, without any of the worry and incoaTcei- 
ence of boats and trains, of stages, sledges or camels^ Hialmar Hjorth Boyesea 
tclis " How Burt went Whaltf-hunting*' in Norway ; Miss Locretia P. Hak. 
of " Mrs. Peterkin in Egypt" : David Ker. the Times correspondent, contrtbufies 
'* Hassan's Water-melon.'^ a Turkish tale ; an amusing poem is " The Pnnjaabi 
of Siam" ; and James Baldwin continues the " dtories from die Nonben 
Myths," with an account of " How Siegfried Returned to Isenstein." aocnn- 
panied by a powerful, full-page picture by Blum. Then, with •• A Visit to the 
Home of Sir Walter Scott," are a number of new interior views of Abbotsford. 
engraved from photographs. Paul Fort's story, " The Mysterious Barrel," cot- 
tains some capital yams by an old sea captain. *• How a Hoosier Boy saw Ae 
Tower of Pisa." is not only interesting and exciting, but true. " The Cloister 
of the Seven Gates *• is an old-time story of the Servian kings, and '• Stunner 
Days at Lake George" brings us with a jump to America and to-dav. Bcsi **« 
these, is a sailor-boy story of an American lad who went to Portugal and tu. 
part in a bull-fight. Even in Mrs. Dodge's Serial, " Donald and Dorothy.* the 
hero takes passage for Europe. Among those who contribute poems and vcntf 
are Cclia Thaxter, Joel Stacy, and Margaret Johnson. And there are pictores 
bvBIum, G. F. Barnes. Church, Edwards, Beard. Hopkins, Cocks. Jesik 
McDermo^t, and others. 

—We have s'> often commented on the cheapness of Chatterbox that we feel 
inclined to dwell more fully on its excellence lest our readers should hold ikii 
admirable juvenile cheap in their estimation. The numbers before us coniais 
two exciting lerials, '• Tales of Iroy," and " ITie Lion of Fland-is.* both ilha- 
trated with full page engravings. Between the installments of these seriakve 




and "The Cat and Burglars," all of which are fully illustralAl. Beside these, 
there are numerous illustrations with explanatory text worthy of high 
mendation. • 



HOW TO TEACH CURRENT HISTORY. 



First, make up your mind what it is yon mean to teaclU All 
of what we call the new^s of the day ia not history. Much of 
it is too trivial to be dignified by that name. What yoa wish 
to teach is the important facts of the cnrrent news, in their 
proper sequence and relation one to another, and giving to 
each its due significance. The mind cannot retain all that it 
comprehends, but it will longest retain that which it most 
thoroughly comprehends, and hence the lesson of the news 
most be made obvions. The historical lesson, we mean, not 
the moral or the political lesson. It is in the haste to draw 
a moral that the plain narration is oftenest slurred, and the 
reader remembers little more than that this or that person is 
condemned for something not entirely disconnected with the 
topic of discussion. 

Having secured your newspapers, the first thing yon have to 
do IS to see that your pupils read them attentively. Make a 
reading-lesson of your paper. Call up your pupils, arrange 
them and bid one read, and the others follow the reader with 
their attention, keeping their eyes fixed on theii own books. 
To find out whether they do this, stop the reader in the mid- 
die of a paragraph, and call upon one of the class, selected at 
random, to r^d the remainder. Briskly ask a few questions 
to see if the scholars understand what they read and connect 
it with what has gone before ; and, if you choose, give out 
topics on which the pupils may consult a tile of the paper, 
which should always he kept for reference. Then, if your time is 
limited, you may dismiss your class, but do not permit them to 
forget the lesson. Refer to it in connection with other studies, 
particularly those of history, geography or civil government, 
all of which may be enlivened by reference to recent events in 
the countries under discussion. Geography, indeed, as now 
taught, is too apt to be a dry bundle of facts, united by no tie 
of interest, too bulky to group, and too barren to profit by class- 
ification. 

Rhetoric, or, more strictly, composition, is another study 
which may profitably be allied to that of current events. On 
this point, we may be allowed to quote from the >ScHOOL 
Herald, Vol. I, p. Ill : 

COM POSITIONS— A SUGGESTION. 

If I were a teacher of English compasition, remarks an ex- 
perienced editor, I would drill my pupils thoroughly in direct 
narrative; and this before I permitted the slightest attempt 
at demonstration. They should be taught to write with no 
purpose but that of stating facts exactly as they occurred, 
with no moral to pomt, no inference to draw, no Q. £. D., in 
short, to any part of the statement. 

The difficulty with young writers is partly that they are not 
accustomed to writing narrative, but chiefly, I think, that they 
are not impressed with its importance. All writers in this 
age must be argumentative, in order to secure readers, but 
they should first get a clear, unbiased conception of the facts. 
First, the facts, then the argument, and finally the application ; 
that is the right order in the author's mind, however he may 
interweave the three in his work. 

This mode of teaching composition is especially desirable 
when the topics are selected from current events ; first, be- 
caase it impresses the history of the event on the mind of the 
student, and second, because it teaches him to sift the mass of 
evidence consisting of rumors, speculation and inference, and 
to get at the few grains of fact in the bushel of chaff. More- 
over, since the purpose of instruction in composition is to en- 
able the pupil to express himself freely and forcibly, questions 
of the day form most appropriate topics. And to a discussion 
of these topics a knowledge of current events is indispensable. 
No man's argument is effective when his audience detects him 
in gross errors. The London papers >vho have commented on 
the conduct of Mr. " John " or " Horace " Conkling, have prop- 
erly little weight with an American audience. 

It is also to be noted in this practical age, that this journal- 
istic style of writing is the only kind of writing that can be 
said to have a market value. Fiction is to some extent taken 
and paid for by the magazines and story papers at the East 
but there the market is over-stocked, and at the West very 
few papers pay for stories or sketches. To a limited extent, 



reports, especially hnmorons ones, are accepted, as are also let- 
ters of certain favored correspondents. But a writer who can 
add materially to the public information concerning the news 
of the day, who keeps himself " posted," to use a most expres- 
sive phrase, is always a valued contributor to an enterprising 
paper. 

It is not hard to instruct a class in this sort of composition, 
though it is by no means always easy to lay before them the 
information which you expect them to summarize and ar- 
range. For example, we will give the points of an essay on 
the Transvaal war, with the proviso that the pupil is not ex- 
pected to consult all the authorities ^ven, but only so many 
as he conveniently can, and to make the best use of he in- 
formation that he finds. The flle of the Hebald is, of coarse, 
to be constantly referred to. 

THE TEANSVAAL WAB. 

I. Describe the situation of the Transvaal and note itc 
geographical characteristics. Also the significance of the 
name. Give the character and descent of the people, and state 
when they settled this region. Sketch briefly the history of 
the colony. Consult on these points the gazetteer and any 
book of South African travel that treats of this country. 
McCarthy's " History of our own Times," chapter LXVI.; 
Quarterly Review, January, 1877 ; Edinburgh Review, April, 
1877 ; Nineteenth Century, August, 1879, and February, 1881 ; 
and the Contemporary Review, April, 1881. [The School 
Hebald, V. I, pp, 6, 23, 110.*] 

II. State the causes which led to the war. Give the his- 
tory of the British annexation, and the struggles of the Boers 
to have it set aside. Describe the origin of actual hostilities. 
Consult the Nineteenth Century, February, 1881, and the Fort- 
nightly Review for March, 1881. Also a Transvaal letter in 
the London Weekly Times for the 15th of July, 1881. [Also 
the School Hebald, V. I, pp. 22, 110.] 

III. Trace the history of the war from the skirmish at 
Bronker's Spruit to the defeat at Majnba Hill. Tell also what 
is known of the sieges of the British garrisons in the Trans- 
vaal. [The School Hebald, V. I, pp. 6, 14, 22, 30, 37.] 

IV. Trace the history of the negotiation for peace ; state 
what you know of the terras and their effect on the form of 
government of the Transvaal. [The School Hebald, V. I, 
pp. 37, 45, 110, 150, 157.] 

In cases where no authorities (except a file of the Hebald) 
are procurable, a series of these essa.vs would still be decid- 
edly beneficial, as a review of the study of contemporary his- 
tory. But the more thoroughly the pupils understand the 
subject the better, even though they do not embody in the 
essay a tithe of their information. 

These essays must, of course, be criticised from a literary 
standpoint. It is not sufficient to merely give the informa- 
tion ; it should be stated in proper order, and the relative im- 
portance of events indicated. Moreover, the pupil must be 
warned to avoid the confusion of dispatches, which narrate in 
the same sentence events which happened hundreds of miles 
apart. For instance, the Basuto war must be kept distinct 
from that in the Transvaal, and the insurrection in Southern 
Tunis distinguished from that in Southwestern Algeria. 

On pages 117 and 127 of the first volume of the School 
Herald, will be found an essay on the Afghan War, after the 
model here outlined. The topical analysis can of course be 
varied to suit the subject. 

Do not allow your pupils to select the subjects of their com- 
positions; by means of the index to Vol. I, and the references 
given in the "Questions for the Year 1881-82," the teacher can 
readily jot down the outlines, with references as far as the 
School Herald is concerned, and can name any reference 
work in the school library. Some books of modem biography, 
travel, etc., every school library should have, and these the 
pupil will soon learn to consult. See, too, that the pupil con- 
sults the map before writing, concerning tlie geography of any 
occurrence. It is a good habit to cultivate, a<< it clarifies the 
reader's ideas, and prevents his being misled by the egregious 
blunders that sometimes find their way into print. 
* KcfercncQS in brackets are inter]x)lated. 



THE SCHOOL HERALD. 

A NEWSPAPER FOR USE IN SCHOOLS. 

" students may become learned, perhaps, by studying the text books of a regular college course, but they will never be- 
come intelligent without an acquaintance with what is transpiring in the various departments of human effort" — AUx. A. 
Brooks, Qoliad College, Goliad, Tex. 

ITS PURPOSE. 

To read or not to read is not the question. Boys and girls 
in this age will read, and so long as the newspaper is the chief 
purveyor of mental pabulum to the American nation, the 
children will read newRpapors. The question is what they 
shall learn by reading papers. For the newspaper, though 
it may deal in information, is not in any proper sense an in- 
structor : if some editors find it to their interest to select as 
well as collect information, it is simply because a certain class of 
readeishas been educated to desire a higher grade of news than 
that devoured with relish bv the average citizen. We speak 
rather of the taste for the better than of distaste for the 
worse, for it is easier to cultivate liking than disliking. The 
right method is to seek that which your reason tells you is de- 
sirable, trusting to love for the good to expel the weakness for 
evil. In the same way, if the human race is ever to desire 
only wholesome, edifying news, it will be when the young are 
brought up to take a rational interest in public affairs, which 
will not only win them away from trivialities but furnish am 
bitious newspapers with a constituency whose favor it were 
worth while to seek. The purpose of the School Heeald is 
to urge the study of the newspaper in schools in the moat 
practical of all ways— by furnishin?: a paper which may be 
used in the school room even as otlu-r text books are used. 

ITS CHARACTER. 

The School Herald is non-partisan and non-sectarian. 
It aims to make proselytes to no peculiar views. It desires 
only to represent the facts as it understands them, and to 
show their relation to the broad ethical and economical prin- 
ciples that are undisputed. Far from attempting to taboo 
politics, it endeavors to teach its readers to understand all 
sides of public questions, and to look upon political issufes 
rationally and with charity toward those of a different poli- 
tical persuasion. As to manner, the Herald endeavors to 
present the news in the form of a direct narrative with little 
note or comment. Ridding itself of all superfluous matter, it 
still attempts to amplify its accounts by the addition of much 
information necessary to make the situation plain to a 
juvenile reader. Never to slight anything of importance and 
always" to demonstrate the historical significance of events, is 
the rule it has ever followed. 

Specifically it has in its accounts of current events always 
attempted to show the logical as well as the chronological 
sequence, and to extend its inquiry into the pages of history 
••us far as may be necessary for the purpose in hand. It there- 
fore forms a valuable appendix to the history given in text 
books. In its treatment of civil government in theory and 
practice, it gives what it considers the true method of teaching 
this branch of learning; in any case its statements of fact 
must form the basis of all study of the practiced application 
ot the principles of government. 

ITS SUCCESS. 

started early in 1881, the School Herald was warmly 
greeted as filling a perceptible gap in the school course. The 
favor shown it by prominent educators enabled it to take a 
start unprecedented in the annals of school journalism. It 
now counts its subscribers by thousands, and these are to be 
found in every state in the Union and (a few only) in Canada, 
England, South Africa and Japan. 



TESTIMONIALS. 

Mddesty and a desire to economize space prevents our giving 
even a percentage of the flattering words of encouragement 
we receive, but we append a few of those received within the 
last few weeks, giving the preference to those oorrespondentB 
who by their acts as well as their words show thhii appredflr 
tion of the School Herald. 

County Superintendent L. Eells, writing from the Waiikoo, 
Iowa, institute, says *Hhe Herald is in good demand," vend- 
ing his words by sending a list of eighty subecribers, adding 
" will probably order twenty or thirty more." 

J. W. Knott, of Tiffin, Ohio, who sends us two large daha, 

adds: ** Your paper is most admirable to keep teachers up 

with current events, and should receive the hearty endoise- 
ment of every teacher." 

A. B. C. Hitchcock, of Sidney, Ohio, appends to his list of 
subscribers the following significant postscript : " The School 
Herald ought to be in the hands of every teacher in Ohio, 
since history is now one of the branches required to be taught 
by law. As a condensed summary of current events, it is in- 
valuable to every one who has any desire to keep abreast of 
the times. I find it of great service in my occupation as asso- 
ciate political editor of the Sidney Journal and one of the 
county examiners." 

County Superintendent A. J. Davis writes from Clarion, Pa.: 
" The School Herald is doing a world of good, and it will 
not be many months before it w^ill be read by all the young 
teachers in this country." 

County Superintendent John Trainer, of Decatur, IlL, 
writes : " Allow me to thank you for your work among our 
schools in connection with the Herald. I consider your 
Extra the ^ best thing out' " 

THE SCHOOL HERALD EXTRA, 

A series of questions and answers on the history of 1881-82 
was primarily intended for use or distribution at institutes, to 
inter^t teachers in the study of the newspapers. It was a de- 
cided success. J. C. Anderson writes from CarroUton, Mo., 
that their institute class in civil government used the Herald 

andExTRA almost exclusively in place of any text book, and 
many others have made profitable use of it^ But perhaps the 
best test of its merit is the fact that the teachers themselves 
showed a desire for it. O. F. McKim, writing of the distribu- 
tion of Extras at Fredonia, Kan., says: * Contrary to the 
usual custom of throwing such things aside, they were care- 
fully foldtd and taken away." Another writes that it ''took 
like wild fire," and J. C. Benedict, news agent at Lebanon, 
Ohio, receiving 100 in the morning, writes that he sold 80 be- 
fore night. 

School commissioner C. Warren Hamilton, of Kings county, 
N. Y., receiving a copy of the Extra, writes : " I was much 
pleased with the questions it contained. The subject was the 
History of To-day ; just what our children ous;ht to know. 
The Herald should be in the hands of every teacher. I shall 
tell the teachers of this commissioner's district about it." 

The new edition of the Extra contains three more pages of 
reading matter, devoted to the subject of essays in current his- 
tory, with examples. It is intended more esjiecially for school 
use, and will be found just the thing for schools that wish,with- 
out the expenditure of too much time and money, to introduce 
the study of the newspaper, or to bring their knowledge of 
history up to the present time. 



FOR THE SCHOOL HERAf.D.— TKRMS : S »vcnty-flve cents per year for bIiikIo copy : in clubs sent to eeparate personal ad' 
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THE SCHOOL HERALD EXTRA. 



QUESTIONS FOR THE YEAR, 1881-82. 



Far Use at Teachers' Institutesy School, Town and County Examinations^ Etc- 



Thx object of educAtlon It to develop the faoulty of obser- 
Tation, and the test of education Is the student's capacity to 
aaaimilate the knowledge with which he is surrounded. A 
bad speller, for instance, is (if not a spelling reformer) an ev- 
idence either of a slight acqualntanoe with literature or of an 
unawakened perception as to the form of words. The same 
may be said of the poor grammarian or rhetorician, and the 
principle applies to nearlyall kinds and classes of knowledge 
The young lady who, returning from church, could remember 
the costume of her neighbor, but not the text of the sermon, 
was said to have s «bad memory,"— a conclusion based on the 
premise that an acquaintance with scripture is more desirable 
than an acquaintance with fashions. 

Kverybody, it is safe to assume, in our day reads newspapers. 
What do they learn from them r That newspapers are in- 
structive, few can doubt, but whether their readers acquire 
any real inTormatlon can only be learned by questions. Will the 
persons to whom this paper is addressed test this matter by 
using these questions at their school, town and county exam- 
inations? The result cannot but be favorable to the cause of 
education, by stimulating Interest in the study of current 
history. 



AT HOME. 

1. What is the United States government? 

A federation of thirty-eight states, which have equal repre- 
sentation in the senate, representation in the house according 
to their respective populations, and as many electoral votes 
each for president as they have members in both houses of 
congress. 

2- Who IS the president of the United States, and how did 
he become so? V- 1, PP. 90, 91, 92, 130.* 

Chester Alan Arthur; he was elected vice president in 1880 
and succeeded to the presidency on the death of Garfield, tak- 
ing the oath of office hept. 22, 1881. 

8. How was Garfield elected president f V. I, p. 10. 

On the first Tuesday after the first Monday in November, 
1880, the people of the several states chose as many president 
tial electors as they bad representatives in both houses of 
congress. On the first Wednesday in the following December- 
these electors, (except those of Georgia), met in their respec- 
tive states and cast their votes for president, — the vote stand- 
ing: For James Abram Garfield, 214; for Wiufleld Scott 
Hancock, 144. 

4. Did the Georgia electors not votef i&W. 

The Georgia electors met, according to state law, on the 
first Wednesday fl///r the first Monday in December. To avoid 
creating a precedent, congre8S, in canvassing the returns, 
stated the result conditionally, — for Hancock, 155 if Georgia 
were included; if not, 144. 

5. Uow long did Garfield continue president ? V. I^ pp. 10 

181. 
From the dat^ of bis inauguration, March 4, 18S1, to that of 

his death, Sept. 19, 1881. 
• Tkeeo ffeCerences are tt> YoLI sad Vol n of the School Hsb 



6. What was the oause of his death P Y. I, pp. 91. 98, 114, 

123, 130. 

A khot from the pistol of Charles J.Guiteau,received July 
2, 1881. 

7. What was the plea of his murderer? /^ErtU Also,y.I,pp.l39, 
154, 162, 175, 178. 

Mental irresponsibility, arising, he said, from a divine in- 
spiration, or, as his lawyers put it, from insanity. 

8. Is insanity a common plea, and if so,in what countries? V. 
I, p. 162. 

Decidedly so, in Anglo-Saxon countries. 

9. Who is vice president now ? Y. I, p. 189. 
There is none. 

10. How do you know? 

Because the present president of the senate is himself a 
senator, and therefore debarred from holding an <<oiflce of 
trust and profit under the United States." 

11. Who is the present president of the senate, and what 
state is he from ? Y. I, p. 139. 

The Hon. David Davis, senator from Illinois, 

12. When does his term of office expire ? 

In 1883; unless re-elected senator, he cannot longer preside 
over the senate. 

18. In case of President Arthur's death, who would succeed 
him? Y. 1, pp. 90, 189. 

The presiding officer of the senate (or, in case of vacancy in 
that office, the speaker of the house), would act as president 
until a new election could be held. 

14. How many United States senators are there,and how are 
they elected ? Y. I, p. 4. 

Seventy-six: two from each state. They are chosen by the 
legislatures of the several states. In case of existing or ex- 
pected vacancy, the mode of election is as follows: On the 
second Tuesday after its organization, each house of tlfe state 
legislature votes, viva voccy for some person as senator. If both 
houses choose the same candidate, he is elected ; if not, they 
meet together and vote until some one has a majority of the 
jointvote. 

15. Name the senators from your state. 

16. What is the party claMsification of the senate at present? 
Uepublican, 37 ; Democrat, 87 ; Independent, 2. The Inde- 

pendents usually act with the Republicans. 

17. When did the Democrats lose control of the senate ? Y. 
I, pp. 35, 43. 

The vote upon the reorganization of the senate in March, 
1881, showed a tie vote, and the vice president gave the cast- 
ing vote in favor of the Republicans. The senate committees 
were, by this vote, reorganized according to the wishes of the 
Republicans. 

18. What occasioned the ensuing deadlock in executive busi- 
ness? Y. I, pp. 85, 43. 

The Democrats were disappointed and enraged at the action 
of Senator Mahone, Yirginia Readjuster, in voting with the 
Republicans, and when the Republican caucus nominated for 
sergeant at arms, Henry Riddleberger, a political adherent of 
the Yirginia senator, the Democrats denounced the act as a 
bribe to Mahone, and filibustered to prevent Riddleberger's 
appointment. 

19. How long did this last, and how did it end ? Y. j., pr« 
43, 50, 58. 

Until May 4th, when the Republicans temporarily yielded 
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QUESTIONS FOR THE YEAR, 1881-83. 



the pointy and proceeded to the consideration of executive 
businese. 

80. What oautfed the breach between the president and the 
New York senators P T. I, p. 66. 

The breach between the New York senators and the presi- 
dent was caused by his insisting on the appointment of Wm. 
H. Robertson as collector of the New York port, in spite of 
the protests of the senators. 

21. What was the question of senatorial ys. presidential <<pri- 
macy?" Y. I, pp. 44, 58, 66. 

The so-called ^primacy" of the president is his constitu- 
tional power to initiate appointments by nominating the per- 
sons, leaving to the senate only the power of rejecting or con- 
firming the appointment. In practice, this has given way to 
the senatorial privilege (if of the same party as the president) 
of suggesting the appointments in his state, or at least of be- 
ing consulted with regard to them. President Qarfleld 
affronted the New York senators by denying them this privi- 
lege. 

22. What did Senators Conkling and Piatt then do ? Ibid, 
They resigned their offices, declaring that the president had 

not only needlessly affronted them, but had debauched the 
jiy\\ service by dismissinfi^ a competent officer, and giving the 
jSlace as a reward for political services. 

23. Did the senators go into voluntary retirement ? Y. I, pp. 
75, 90, 99. 

No; to test the feeling of their constituents, they olTered 
themselves for re-election, but were defeated, Elbridge G. 
Lapham and Warner Miller being elected to succeed them. 

5S4. What is the number of the present congress P Y. I,p. 171* 
The Forty-seventh. 

25. Why is it so called ? Y. I, p. 171. 

Ck>ngre8S takes its number from the house of representatives 
which is re-elected every two years. 

26. What is its party classification P Y. I, p. 171, Y. II, pp.58, 
76. 

The house contains 150 Republicans, 182 Democrats, 8 
Green backers, 2 Readjusters, and 1 independent. 

27. Why is the prcbidlng officer called the speaker P Y. I,pp. 
81, 171. 

The presiding officer of parliamentary bodies is called the 
speaker, because in addresses to the throne he is the recog- 
nized leader and spokesman. 

28. Who is the present speaker of the house,and how and by 
whom was he elected P V. I, p. 171. 

Gen. Joseph Warren Keifer, of Ohio. He was made the 
choice of the Republicans at their caucus, Dee. 8, 1881, and 
formally elected by them when the house convened two days 
Uter. 

29. What is a party caucus, and bow did the term and insti- 
tution originate ? V. I, pp. 4, 181 ; Y. II,p. 8. 

A party caucus is a secret meeting of its representatives to 
deterCriine on their policy, or to choose a candidate for some 
particular office. The word caucus is an Americanism, and 
the institution, so far as it implies the nomination of candi- 
dates, is peculiar to America, originating in Boston in colonial 
times. 

30. What are the standing committees of the house, and how 
many of them are there ? V. I, p. 172; Y. II, p. 8. 

They are the permanent committees to consider proposed 
measures. There are forty-nine of them, and each committee 
consiUers and reports on the class of business referred to it 
by the nouse. 

31. What were the chief acts passed by 1st session of the 47 th 
cODgressP Y. II, pp. 18, 26, 84, 42, 58, 66. 

Among the measures passed at this session, were the (Sher- 
man) refunding bill, the apportionment bill, the (Edmunds) 
anti-polygamist bill, the Chinese exclusion bill, and the Ge- 
neva award bill. 

32. What is the federal supreme courtP Y. I, p. 179. 

It is a creation of the constitution. Invested with the 
Kupreme Judicial power of the United States. 

33. In what cases has it Jurisdiction P Ibid, 

Its Jurisdiction, original or appellate, extends to all cases 
arising under the federal conRtitution and Iaw9, or under 
treaties with foreign nations. It has original Jurisdiction in 
all cases affecting the diplomatic service, and in cases to which 
a state is a party — unless the state is sued by citizens of 
another state or by foreigners. It has appellate Jurisdiction 
in maritime cases, in suits between citizens of different states, 
kud in oases in which the federal government is interested. ^ 



34. Name the Judges of the supreme bench P Y. n, p. 8. 
Chief Justice M. B. Watte, of Ohio; Hons. Horaee Gray, of 

Massachusetts; Noah H. Swayne, of Ohio; Samuel F. Hillw, 
of Iowa; Stephen J. Field, of California; Wm. B. Woodisof 
Georgia; Jos. P. Bradley, of New Jersey; Ward Hunt/ir New 
York ; and John Harlan, of Kentuoky. 

35. What li the extent of business now laid upon tliA court ? 
Y.I, p. 179; Y. II, p. 66. 

The business of the supreme court has greatly fnereaMd of 
late years, both in volume and importance. The number o( 
cases on its docket have risen from 92 in 1840, to 1,102 la 
1880. 

36. What legislation Is proposed for Its relief f Ihid. 

The creation of an intermediate appellate ooort to deeids 
Anally the less important cases. 

37. What is a president's eablnet F 

A chief magistrate's oablnet Is his seleet connoll, eompoaed 
of his official advisors. The president's ^'cabinet" conabts of 
the heads of the several executive departments. 

38. Are these the president's <«oonstitutional adTlaon 7** 
No; the senators are the only presidential advisor* men- 
tioned by the constitution. The president's cabinet is aa 
ultra-constitutional body. 

39. Name the members of Garfield's eabinut. Y. I, p. M. 
James G. Blaine, of Maine, secretary of state; William 

Windom, of Minnesota, secretary of the treasury; Birbert T. 
Lincoln, of Illinois, secretary of war; William H. Hunt, of 
Louisiana, secretary of the navy ; Samuel J. Kirkwood. of 
Iowa, secretary of the Interior; Thomas L. Jame«,of New 
York, postmaster general ; and Wayne MaeYeagh, of Penn- 
sylvania, attorney general. 

40. Name the members of Arthur's cabinet. 

Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, secretary of 
state ; Chas. J. Folger, of New York, secretary of the treas- 
ury ; Robert T. Lincoln, of Illinois, secretary of war ; WiHian 
£. Chandler, of New Hampshire, secretary of the nayj; Hee- 
ry M. Teller, of Colorado, secretary of the interior; Timothy 
O.Howe, of WUconsin, postmaster general; and Beqjamla 
Harris Brewster, of Pennsylvania, attorney generaL 

41. Wb*t addition has recently been made to the enbinet P 
Y.II, p. 66. 

That of a secretary of agriculture, head of the department 
of that name, established in 1866, bat heretofore presided 
over by a commissioner. 

42. What are the duties of the attorney genemlP Y. I, pw 17. 

To act as legal advisor of the president and heads of de- 
partments, and to superintend the United States dietilct at- 
torneys and marshals. 

43. What are the duties of the postmaster general ? j$id. 
The supervision of the postal service — f./.,the carrying and 

delivery of the mails. 

44. What are the star postal routes ? Y. I, pp. 50, 59. 

The stsr routes — so named because they have been designat- 
ed in the department records by three asterisks ( * * * ) — are 
those post routes over which the mail is carried by other 
means than by rail. 

45. By whom is the mail carried ? Ibid, 

By contractors. The department calls for sealed proposals 
for carrying the mail on a route, and gives the contraet to the 
responsible person who oilers to do it for the lowest price. 

46. How many of these are there ? Y. I, p. 50. 

There were 9,225 of them in the spring of 1881, but was^ 
bers have since been discontinued. 

47. How and to what extent was the cost of this bnikek el 
the service increased in 1879-80 ? Y. I, pp. 50, 59. 

During this period, by intrigue and fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation, the cost of 93 of these routes was raised from $727r 
119 to $2,075,095. 

48. What charges were made,and what public men Impllcai. 
ed? V. I, pp. 50, 59,74. 

Charges of conspiracy to deftaud the government were 
made, implicating Thomas J. Brady, second assistant post, 
master general, J. L. French, chief clerk of contract oiIlce,aad 
J. M. McGrew and F. B. Lilley, respectively auditor and depu- 
ty auditor of the postoffice division of the treasury. Theiis 
were dismissed from the service or compelled to resign, aa wu 
also First Assistant Postmaster General Tyner, who had eoe- 
nived at the firauds, and suppressed evidence ooneentliif 
them. 

49. What action was taken by the government? Y.Iy pp» B% 
59, 74, 189, 165; Y II, PP- 8, 50. 

Civil and criminal suits were entered against the four tel^ 
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aed oAotals, and they tod a number of contneton were 
indieted for ftmudnlent eonsptncj. Trials were held and are 
•till pending, the remit being yet In doubt. 

00. What are the dntieeof the leeretary of the Interior? y.I, 
p. 86. 

He haa charge orer the following bureani: public landB, 
peaalonfy Indian aUklrs, and patents. Hitherto, the bureau 
of agrieultnre haa alio been in his care. 

51. Who is the present commissioner of pensions? y. I, p. 
107. 

William Dudley, of Indiana, appointed June S7, 1881. 

62. What is the force engaged in the pension office ? Ibid. 

It has yaried from 400 to 600 during the past year; it is 
BOW proposed to increase it to 1,200. 

53. What Justifles this increase ? 

The expenditure of the appropriation of $100,000,000 to 
settle arrears of pension claims. 

54. Who is the present eommissloner of Indian alfairs t 
Hiram PrleOyOf Iowa. 

56w How many Indians are there in charge of the Indian 
bureau t 
At last accounts, S46,947. 

66. Who was Sitting Bull, and when did he reyoltt Y* 1, 
p.M. 

PrcTious to 1876, Sitting Bull was chief of a band of peace- 
ful Ogallalla Sioux. In February of that year, he and his band 
were found to haye left their reseryation on a hunting expe- 
dition, were declared hostile, and ordered to come in and sur- 
render their arms and ponies. They refused, and troops were 
sent against them. Attacked by Qen. Custer at Little Big 
Horn, June M, 1876, the Sioux massacred the entire force,and 
afterward escaped to British America. 

67. When and why did he surrender t 

July SO, 1881, he came to Ft. Buford,O.T., and surrendered 
himself and the remaining SOO of his band. The priyations 
of exile had weakened and discouraged his people, and they 
were returned to their former home on the Sioux reser- 
yation* 

6a Where is the present location of the Utesf Y. ly p. iOO. 
The chief part of the tribe is near the junction of the Uin- 
tnli and iireen rlyers. In Utah. 

59. When and why were they remoyed ftom Colorado? Ibid. 

In the summer of 1881, in accordance with the recommen- 
dation of the Ute commission. Since their outbreak in 1879, 
their relations with their white neighbors in Colorado were 
Tory hostile, and the remoyal was In the interest of peace. 

50. What is the history of our treaty relations with this 
tribe t/^ft^ 

A history of layish promises and lax performance on our 
part. The rapid settlement of Colorado has made it almost 
impossible for the goyemment to keep its pledges and protect 
the fertile lands and rich mineral deposits of the Ute reserya- 
tion Arom the encroachment of whites. 

61. Where are the Apache tribes located, and what is their 
number ? Y. n, p. 71. 

According to the estimates of the Indian bureau, there are 
1,188, located as follows: San Carlos agency, A. T., Apaches 
of ten tribes, 4,578; Mescalero agency, N. M., Mesoalero 
Apaches, 600; JicariUa, K. IL, Jlcarilla Apaches, 70A. 

62l WhatI outbreaks hiare occurred among these Indians in 
1881-8S, and from what causes f Y« !» PP« 116, 12S; Y. II> 
p. 06. 

One in August, 1881, at Mescalero agency, a second in Sep- 
tember at San Carlos agency, and a third at same place in 
April, 188S. The chief cause seems to be the proximity of 
Kexicoy where the hostiles take refuge when defeated. 

63. What was the extent of these wars, and how did they 
end? Y. I, pp, 115, 180 ; Y. H, p. 66, 

At Mescalero, less than 100 men went on the war path; at 
Ban Carlos, between 200 and 800. Part of these were irre- 
ooncilables fh>m M- zlco. The marauders, after killing and 
plundering for a few days, were oyertaken by troops, and 
were killed or captured, or driyen oyer the border. 

64. Bound and describe Oklahoma. Y. I, p. 8. 
Oklahoma is the name of an unoccupied tract of land in the 

morthem part of Indian Territory. It contains between five 
and six miUion acres of land, and is bounded on the west by 
the Cheyenne and Arapahoe reseryations, on the south by the 
Chickasaw reseryation, on the east by these of the Fox and 
Pottawatomie Indians, and on the north by the Cherokee 
Strips Hfty-seyen miles wide, which separates Oklahoma from 



the southern border of Kansas. The district is reported to 
contain fertile soil and yaluable mines. 

65. To whom does the country belong ? Y. I, pp. 8, 68. 

It is part of the Indian Territory which is held in trust by 
the United States government for its Indian wards. It belong 
to no specific tribe, being ceded to the United States by the 
Creeks and Seminoles in 1870, «in compliance with the desire 
of the United Stotes to loeaU other Indians and flreedmen 
thereon." 

66. What raoyements haye been made toward colonizing it ? 
Y. I> pp* 8, 51. 

A colony with a half-military organisation, headed by Dayid 
L. Payne, was formed at Hun ne well, Kansas, in December, 
1880, to inyade and settle in Oklahoma. A guard of United 
States troops interfered and the colony disbanded. Payne and 
some of his followers haye several times entered the territory, 
built houses and planted gardens, but haye as often been re- 
moved by the federal authorities. A second colonization 
scheme was projected by the so-called Freedman's Oklahoma 
Association of St. Louis, in April, 1881, this was discouraged 
by the decision of the commissioner of the land office, that 
the colonists would be liable to ejectment, and could obtain 
no title to their lands. 

67. What gave rise to the Ponca investigation of December, 
1880, and who were the commissioners appointed? Y- ly 
p. 5. 

The Poncas had been, (July, 1877) forcibly remoyed f^om 
their reseryation in Nebraska and Dakota, to the Indian Ter- 
ritory, and their friends were trying to have them sent back. 
Oens. Geo. Crook and N. A. Miles, and Messrs. Wm. Stickney 
and Walter Allen were commissioned to enquire whether the 
Poncas still wished to return to their old homes. 

Oa When did it make its report, and what was the tenor 
thereof ? Y. I, p. 5. 

The commission reported, Jan. 20, 1881, that the tribe wish* 
ed to return to their old reseryation, to which the commission 
thought they had a just claim. 

69. Give the gist of the president's message with regard to' 
the isatter. Y. I, p. 11. 

Thfi nresident m forwarding the report to congress, took 
occasion to say that the Poncas had twice professed willing- 
ness to stay in the territory, if indemnified for their losses by 
removal, and that the commission reported no evidence that 
the Indians were not contented and happy. He therefore 
recommended that the Indians be compensated for their 
losses, and offered homes in severalty, either in the Indian 
Territory or in Nebraska, according to their individual 
choice. 

70. What dispute arose concerning the case ? Y. I, p. 11. 

The senators from Massachusetts, in championing the cause 
of the Poncas, denounced the action of Secretary Schurz as 
harsh and cruel toward the tribe, and somewhat unprofitable 
disputes arose as to who knew best what the Indians needed. 

71. How was it finally disposed of? Y. 1, pp. 28, 114. 

Since both sides were willing that the tribe should live 
where it chose, the dispute was settled by an appropriation of 
$105,000, to indemnify the Indians, and to <<secure them lands 
in severalty on either old or new reservations, in accordance 
with their wishes.'' About 500 Poncas were at this time left 
in the Territory; the remainder, about 100, returned to Da- 
kota, where they received lands as a free gift from the Sioux, 
their hereditary enemies. 

72. What are the duties of the treasury department Y.I,p.26 
It has charge of the collection and disbursement of the 

revenue, the supervision of the national banking system, and 

the care of the publle debt. 

73 Give the figures of the annual receipts and expenditures t 

In 1881, the revenues aggregated $860,782,292.87, and the 
ordinary expenditures $260,712,887.59. 

74. In what manner did Secretary Windom refund the ns^ 
tional debt ? Y. I, pp. 48, 58. 

By agreement with the bondholders, by which the 6 and 5 
per cent bonds were extended at Z\ per cent. 

75 What wero the provisions of the house fttnding bill of 
February, 1882 ? Y. I, pp. 19, 27, 48, 58 ; Y. II, p. 10. 

This bill proposed an issue of 8 per cent bonds to take up 
the outstanding ^n and O's, or as much of Xh*t $660,000,000 of 
these bonds as could not be paid from the surplus in the treas- 
ury. To coerce the banks into supporting the measure, the 
bill proposed to make the new Issue of bonds the only one 
reoeivable on deposit to secure the circulation of national 
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banks. To prevent the banks from retaliating by retiring 
their circuiatlon^they were required each to collect its own notes 
to redeem its deposited bonds, instead of depositing lawful 
money. 

76.'TVhy was it vetoed ? Ibid* 

President Hayes vetoed the measure on the g^und that it 
was oppressive to the banking interest. 

77. What is the veto power, and whence is it derived? md. 
The veto i>ower; conferred by the 7th section of Article I of 

the constitution, authorizes the president to refuse to sign 
bills, and return them to the house in which they originated, 
with his reasons for disapproval. If, upon reconsideration, 
congress again passes the act, by a two-thirds vote, it becomes 
a law, otherwise it does not. 

78. What were the provisions of the Sherman refunding 
bill of 1882 r V. II, pp. 11, 18. 

The Sherman bill authorized the issue of $800,000,000 in 
8 per cent, bonds, proceeds to be applied to the payment of 
an equal sum of the continued ZH per cents. The new bonds 
were to be payable at the pleasure of the United States, but 
in inverse order, t. /., the last sold to be payable first. The 
prospect of success for such a loan shows the credit of the 
United States to be second to that of no other country. 

79. What was the object of the International monetary con- 
ference of 1881 ? V. I, p. 64. 

To prepare an acceptable plan for international action in 
establishing a ^bimetallic currency. The monetary ratio be- 
tween silver and gold — i. e, the value of silver in comparison 
with gold — varies in the coinage of dlfiterent countries. In 
the United States it is 1 to 16— one ounce of gold being equi- 
valent to 16 ounces of silver. The countries of Europe 
belonging to the Latin Monetary Union — France, Belgium, 
Spain, Italy, Greece and Roumania — have adopted a ratio of 
1 to 15>^. Holland maintains a ratio of 1 to 15.60; Austria, 
1 to 15.45 and Bussia, 1 to 15.80. Germany, England and the 
British provinces, so far as they employ silver money, accept 
the ratio of the Latin Union. 

80. Where did the conference meet and what countries sent 
representatives? Y. I, pp. 54, 62, 93. 

At Paris, April 19, 1881. The European countries gener- 
ally sent delegates, as did also the United States, Canada and 
British India. 

81. What did it accomplish? Ihid* 

Little or nothing. No satisfactory trrangement could be 
made. The meeting finally adjourned, to April, 1885^ and 
again to April 1883. 

82. What are the duties of the state department? V. I, p. 26 
The state department has charge of foreign affairs, the dip- 
lomatic service and the enforcement of treaties. 

88. When and why was the « Canadian Fishery award" 
made? Y. I, p. 8. 

In December, 1877, by a commission appointed to determine 
the money value of the rights enjoyed by the Canadian and 
United States fishermen under the treaty of Washington over 
and above the rights previously allowed them, and to assess 
damages on the party chiefly benefited by that treaty. The 
appraisement was to cover a term of ten years. The commis. 
sion awarded Canada the sum of $5,500,000 as the balance due 
her in the exchange of fishing privileges. 

84. What were Prof. Hind's charges in regard to it? Y. 1, 
pp. Zi 36. 

Prof. Henry Toule Hind, appointed to analize the statistics 
of the fish trade between Canada and the United States, (upon 
which the award was based) reported that he found the sta- 
tistics deliberately falsified in the interest of Canada. The 
charge excited no little comment, but the matter was never 
Investigated. 

86. What was the Fortune Bay difllculty? Y. I, p. 74. 

An attack by Newfoundland fishermen on a fleet of Yankee 
fishing smacks, engaged in seining herrings in Fortune Bay, 
Jan. 18, 1878. This was contrary to the treaty rights of the 
Yankees, and their government urged their claim for damages. 

86. What reparation did England make ? THd, 
She granted damages to the sum of $75,000. 

87. How were these cases connected with the Geneva 
award ? 

The Geneva award and the Canadian fishery award were in 
pursuance of the treaty of Washington, which provided for 
the settlement of the claims of the citizens of each country 
igainat the govemment of the other. 



88. For what was our foreign poHey under rop eifl a hm of 
Secretary Blaine, chiefly noted ? Y. I, pp. 166, 171, 178» 180. 

For a marked aggressiveness, shown in tho eaao of the 
Darien Canal, and in that of Chili and Peru. 

89. What ship canal has been projected across the isthmus 
of Darien ? Y. I, p. 7, Y. II,p. 67. 

A ship canal has been projected across this isthmus from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. A company has boon formed, under 
the leadership of M. de Lesseps to build the eaaal, but alight 
progress has been made in its construction. 

90. What claim has the United States made with regard to 
the suzerainty of this canal ? Y. I, pp. 156, 178. 

The United States, during Garfield's administration pnt 
forward a claim of special interest in the neutrality of the 
eanal, and warned European governments that it had already 
made a treaty with the United States of Colombia, guarantee- 
ing such neutrality, and that any attempt on the part of 
European governments to supplement our guarantee would 
be resisted as an « uncalled-for intrusion into a field wliere the 
local and general interests of the United States must be con- 
sidered before those of any other power save that of the 
united states of Colombia." 

91. What treaty with the United States of Colombia is fasrs 

mentioned ? IHiJU 
The treaty made with New Grenada in 1846- 

92. Is this treaty still in existence ? Y. I, pp. 19f 76. 

No ; it expired by limitation in 1881- A new treaty was 
negotiated, which was rati tied by the United States senate 
but the Colombian senate rejected It, on account of the pre. 
tensions of the United States. Colombia claims full sovereiga 
power over her territory and will make treaties with whom 
she pleases. 

98. What states compose the federation of Colombia f 
Antioquia, Bolivar, Boyaca, Cauca, Cundinamarca, Hag- 
dalena, Panama, Santander and Tolima. 

94. Who is the head of this government ? Y. n, p. 64. 
President Raefel Nunez. 

95. How did England receive our claim to the ezelostve 
guardianship of the Panama canal ? Y. II, p. 18- 

She protested, basing her remonstrances on the Claytoe- 
Bulwer treaty. 

96. When was this treaty made and what were Its provis- 
sions? Y.I, p. 156* 

In April, 1850 ; in it the two governments jointly declare 
that « neither the one nor the other will ever obtain or main- 
tain for itself exclusive pontrol over the projected ship canal, 
nor fortify nor colonize nor assume dominion over, any part of 
Central America, and they further propose to invite all other 
countries to join them in guaranteeing the neutrality of the 
canal, « to the end that all may share in the honor and ad- 
vantage " of the enterprise. 

97. How does the United States propose to deal with this 
treaty ? 

She is negotiating for its abrogation as obsolete and unsatis- 
factory to us on account of the extent of our possessions m 
the Pacific coast. 

98. What is the present form of government in Peru ? 

Peru is in a state of anarchy ; part of the country is occu- 
pied by the Chilian army, and part under the dictatorship of 
Gen. Montero. 

99. How did Gen. Montero become president or dictator? 
He succeeded Don Garcia Calderon, on that gentleman^ 

arrest by the Chilians, in December, 1881* 

100. What was the origin of the war between Chili and 
Peru and Bolivia ? Y. I, p. 7 ; Y. II, p. 70. 

The war between Chili, and the republics of Bolivia and Pen 
arose in February, 1879* out of a boundary dispute betweei 
the two first-named countries. Peru having formed an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance with Bolivia, was soon included is 
the war. 

101. How was the war carried on ? Y. I, pp. 7, 14. 

At first chiefly by sea, but Chili, having destroyed her en«^ 
mies' navy invaded Peru in the spring (October) of 1880, and 
in the following summer (January) captured Lima, the Peru- 
vlan capital, which she has since held. 

102* What efliect did the war have on the government of 
Peru? Y.I, p. 183. 

The first effiect of a serious defeat of the Peruviaa amdcs 
was an insurrection in Lima In December, 1879, and the de* 
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pocltloii of Pretident M. Prado. Ofln. Plerola wm made dicta- 
tor, but after hla defeat at ChoHUoa in Jannary, I88I1 be too 
was forced to flee into the interior, and the Chilians aammoned 
a eongrem which (July 10. 1881) elected Don Garcia Galderon 
president. After about six monthn' admintetration, Calderon 
aroused the hostility of the Chilians, and was arrested snd 
carried to Santiago. 

103. What action has Chill taken to secnre her war indem- 
nity ftom Peru ? V. I, pp. 7, 183, 171 ; V. II, p. 21. 

She has forcibly annexed the proYinee of Tarapaea#and 
will occupy Arica and the Lobos Islands, until a further in- 
demnity of |20,000 is paid. 

104. What treaty of peace has been made withBoUria? 
T. II. p. 9. 

Chili has made peace with Boliyia, taking the proTince of 
Antofagasta in payment of her war indemnity. 

105. How did the United States become inTolyed in the 
negotiations for peace between Peru and Chill ? y. I, pp. 163, 
171, 183 ; V. II, p. la 

Through the efforts of the state department and of our 
Peruvian minister to mediate between the two coantrles and 
preyent the humiliation of Peru and the disruption of her 
territory. After Secretary Blaine's resignation the depart- 
ment became less aggressive in its remonstrances with Chili, 
so that though our relations with that country were strained, 
no open breach occurred. 

106. Who is president of Bolivia? 
Dr. N. Campero, successor to Gen. Daza, deposed in June, 

1880. 

107. Who is now president of Chill t 
Domingo Santa Maria. 

106. When and how was he elected ? 

By the vote of the people through an electoral college, 
Sept. 18, 1881. He succeeded Don Anibal Pinto. 

109. Who is emperor of Brazil P Y. I, p. 181. 

[Dom] Pedro II, only son of Pedro I, who was the eldest son 
of Joao YI, of PortugaL 

110. How oomes the natural heir to the Portuguese throne 
to be reigning in Brazil ? Ibid. 

In 1807 the house of Braganza fled from Portugal to escape 
the armies of Napoleon. When it returned in 1821, Pedro 
abdicated the Portuguese throne, and accepted that of Brazil. 

111. What important changes have been made in her elec- 
tion laws ? V. I, p. 172. 

The chamber of deputies previously elected through an 
electoral, college was in 1881 chosen by direct vota of the 
people. 



112. What is the form of government now existing in Kica- 
ngua, and who is its chief magistrate P 

A republic, under a congress of two houses (both elected 
by universal suffrage) and a president elected for four years. 
Don Joaquin {workeen) Zavala is ita present executive. 

113. What is the Nicaragua ship canal project P Y. I, p. 7. 

An inter-oceanic canal has been projected across Nica- 
ragua, f^m Qreytown to Port Brito, via Lake Nicaragua. 
The routa was recommended aftar a six years' survey by a 
commission of engineers, appointed by President Grant; it is 
J.81 miles in length, and will need firom 17 to 20 locks, whereas 
the Panama canal route is but 45 miles long, and is projected 
at sea level ; yet the estimatas put the cost of a Nicaragua 
canal at about a third of that of the Panama canaL 

114. What is the government of Ouatemala, and who is its 
ehief magistrate P 

A republic with a congress of two chambers, the house 
elected by the people, and the council of stata chosen by the 
bouse. Qen. Barrios is president. 

116. What boundary dispute recently arose between these 
countries P Y. II, p. 18. 

Guatemala recently put forward a claim to the border prov- 
inces of Soconusco and Chiapas, which had been in the posses- 
sion of Mexico since the conquest of Central America by 
Iturbide in the first quarter of the ninetaenth century. 

116. What had the United States to do with this? Y. 11, 
p. 18. 

Guatamala asked the good offices of the United States to 
Mp btr regain her provinces, with which request Secretary 



Blaine so far complied as to address a nota of admonition to 
Mexico. That country politely but firmly declined to give 
back the provinces, 

117. What'archsologioal discoveries are reported ttom Guata* 

mala P Y. II, p. 88. 

M. Cbamay who has been exploring the ruins of Central 
America under the Joint patronage of the French government 
and Pierre Lorillard, of New York, reports the discovery of 
the mythical « phantom City" of the Locandones. The 
country of the Locandones is mountainous and not easily 
penetrated, so that the ruins have been seldom or never vis- 
itad except by natives. 

118. To what period and people do thoM rains belong P Y. 

n, p. 71. . 

To the ten centuries preceding the discovery of America. 
The Toltac, Chichiuec, Aztec and Guatamala empires existad 
during this period. 

119. What is the government of Mexico, and who is ita 
president P 

A federative republic of twenty-seven states and two ter- 
ritories. General Gonzales is president. 

120. What is the Tehuantepec ship railway project, and 
what aid is asked of the United States P Y. I, pp. 12, 18. 

Captain James B. Kads, builder of the St. Louis bridge and 
Jetties at the mouth of the Mississippi, has obtained ftom the 
Mexican government a charter for a ship railway across the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec. Grants of land and money have 
been obtained f^m the Mexican government, and similar aid 
is asked of the United States. 

121. What are the argumenta for and against granting such 
aidP * Y. I, pp. 12, 18. 

The arguments for such a grant are that the project, if 
feasible, will give us cheap inter-oceanic communication by 
the shortest possible route, and by one with which the 
European govemmenta would not be likely te interfere. 
Against It, is the objection that the project is pronounced im- 
practical by numbers of competent engineers, and the further 
objection that Mexico inslsta on the exclusive control of the 
propo^d railway, though she is perfectly wilUng that foreign- 
ers should build it. 

122. What is the government of England f 
A constitutional monarchy. 

128. By what title does the queen hold the throne f 
In her own right. 

124. Wbat is the composition of the English parliament P 
It is comi>osed of a house of lords of 687 members, and of a 
house of commons of 852 members. 

126. By what title do the peers hold their seata in parlia- 
ment P Y. II, p. 88. . ^ ^. * 

By one of twe titles; By hereditary right, by creation of 
the sovereign, by virtue of office, as the English bishops, by 
election for life, as the Irish peers, and by election for the 
duration of parliament, as the Scottish peers, 

126. When and how was the existing house of eomnmns 

elected ? 

Between the 24th of March and the 29th of April, 1880, by 
the electors of the counties, cities and borouc^s and universi- 
ties of the united kingdom, voting by secret ballot. 



127. Is it not usual te vote by secret ballot P 

Not in England. The last two elections were 10 held under 
act of 1672, which expired in December, 1880* 

128. When will a new election become necessary? 

In 1887 at the farthest^ and sooner should the queen s^e fit 
te dissolve parliament. 

129. Who is the prime minister of England ? Y. I, p. 31. 
William Ewart Gladstone. 

130. How did he attain that station ? 

He occupies it by virtue of his office as first lord of the 
treasury; which office was conferred a» a sign of the Joint 
confidence of the people and their sovereign. 

131. If not an office, what is the premiership t IHd> 

The premiershipis the chief place in the secret council of the 
crown. By custom, which in England attains the force of 
law, the premier must be sustained by a majority of the com- 
mons, and if not so sustained he must resign. As a conse- 
quence, the premier is always the leader of »he majority in 
the house of commons. 
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132. What part does the premier take in the direction of 
legiaiation 7 JHd. 

As leader of the majority be Is responsible for all legisla- 
tion. He therefore takes a prominent part In the framing and 
discussion of all bills. 

133. Name the chief acts of parliament during the session 
of 1881 f V. 1, pp. 21, 61, 08. 

The Irish coercion act and the Irish land act. 

134. What similar measures are proposed for the session of 
1882? y. II, pp. 68, 8C. 

The Irish repression of erime bill and the Irish arrears of 
rent bill. 

135- Whj does Ireland oeeap7 so important a place in 
British legislation ? Y. I, pp. 7, 2h 61, 68» etc 

On account of the disturbed state of that island and the 
agrarian agitation of the land league. 

136* What is the land league^ when was it formed and 
what were iU original demands ? y. I, pp. By 15, 23, 39, 48, 
66,125. 

The Irish land league Is a secret organisation of Irish ten- 
ants formed in 1880, for the purpose of extorting from their 
landlords what they styled the « three ft/' fairness of rent, 
fixity of tenure, and freedom of sale. 

137. Were these demands granted? y. 1, 126^ 126» 134, 159, 

166. 
Tesy subject to the arbitration of the courts. 

138. Why were the leaders of the league dissatisfied ? IHd. 
After the passage of the land act, the league met at Dub. 

lin, October 15, 1881, snd resolyed, first, that nothing could 
give either prosperity or content to the people of Ireland but 
self goyemment; secondly, that the coercion act waa fraudu- 
lent, malignant, Tindlctiye, tyrannical, and generally dia- 
bolical; thirdly, that no settlement of the land question 
would be satisfactory which did not « abolish landlordism, 
root and branch, and make the tiller also the owner of the 
soil,'' and ftirther urging the tenant not to take leases under 
the new act, because ** the principles of the league required 
not the M fixing of rent, but its abolition." 

139* Why were certain members of parliament shortly 
afterward imprisoned P y. I, p. 150. 

Because they were endeayoring to discredit the land act 
and perpetuate the discontent of the Irish tenants, Parnell, 
Dillon and O'Eelly were arrested and held from October, 
1881, to May, 1882. 

140* What did the league do in retaliation P Ibid' 
Issued a manifesto October 19th, ordering tenants to pay no 
rent until the goyemment relinquished its policy of intimid- 
ation. 

140. What is and has been the condition of Ireland as re- 
gards the safety of life and property P y. I, pp. 7, SI, 61, 
76, 124, 157 ; y . H, p. 6«. 

The Uyes and property of landlords and others who oppose 
the league, haye been and are yery unsafe. Otherwise there 
has been no marked increase of crime. 

142. What change of policy was attempted by the goyem- 
ment last May (1882) P y . U, pp. 69. 

The goyemment essayed a policy of conciliation, Inyolying 
the release of imprisoned members of the land league and 
financial assistance of tenants who were in arrears with their 
rent. 

148. How were these oyertures receiyed P JMd. 

With fayor by some and with increased hostility by others. 
The assassination of the new Irish secretary, Lord Frederick 
Cayendish, was in direct answer to England's proffer of 
peace. 

144. What seems to stand in the way of a satisfactory 
arrangement P y. II, pp. 69, 70. 

Inyeterate hatred of Bnglish rule. 

145. What do the Irish Home Buleri demand P y. I, p. 13; 
V. U, pp. 21, 80. 

The re-establishment of the Irish parliament which was 
merged in that of the United Kingdom, Jan. 1, 1800. 

146. Why is this denied P Ibid' 

From the fear that the Irish parliament would (yirtnally) 
confiscate the property of Irish landlords. 

147. Dating f^om the Union, what is the number of the 
present parliament P 

Tk$ Twenty-second. 



148. What is the cloture question ? y. II, p. 21. 

Whether the majority of the house shall haye the rigbt to 
close debate and rcAise to hear dilatory motions. 

149. Who is the present speaker of the house of oonunoiu f 
y . I, p. 81. 

Bt. Hon. WilUam Henry Bouyerie Brand. 

100. Who is deputy speaker P y. I» p. 81. 

The chairman of the ways and means committee, ex-oflBelo 
deputy speaker, is Dr. Lyon Playfair. (Both men were promi- 
nent in rilendng the Irish obstructionists in 1881.) 

151. What is the extent of England's colonial empire ? 

It embraces about one-seyenth of the land surfaoe of tba 
globe, and nearly a fourth of its population. 

152. With which of her colonies was she at yrar during 
1881 P 

With the Transyaal, in Southern Africa. 

158. Where and what is this proyince, and by whom la It 
inhabited P y. I, pp. 6, 14, 22. 

The Transyaal is an interior proyince of Southern Africa, 
north of the Orange Free State, from which it is separated by 
the yaal Biyer. It comprises an area of 112,000 square miles 
and contains a population, including the negro tribes, of 
280,000. Its white inhabitants, who compose about one-fifth 
of its entire population, are chiefiy Boers of Dutch descent. 

154. How did the Boers become subjects of Great Britaiii, 
and why did they reyolt? y. I, pp. 6, 22, 110. 

During the progress of the Zulu war in 1877, England 
found the Transyaal republic in a yery disturbed state, and 
proceeded to annex it without first ascertaining the wishes of 
the msjority of its inhabitants. The Boers protested and re- 
fused to acknowledge the authority of England, and finally 
took up arms to maintain their independence. 

155. Describe the principal battles of the war. y. I, pp. e, 
14, 22, 80, 87. 

The first battle was at Bronker's Spruit, thlrty-eight miles 
from Pretoria, where the Boers killed, wounded, or captured 
the entire force of the British, consisting of seyeral com- 
panies of the 94th regiment. The second was the defeat 
(Jan. 28) of (ieneral Colley at Lalngsnek, a pass in the Draken- 
berg mountains. The third waa a similar defeat at the Ingogo 
riyer, two days later. The fourth was the battle of Spiukop, 
Feb. 26, where Qeneral Oolley was killed. 

156. What treaty of peace was made ? y. I, pp. 67, 45, 110, 
150, 157. 

After the defeat and death of GoUey, a truce was declared 
and finally peace was made, a joint commission settling the 
terms. The republic was restored with ftill rights of self- 
goyernment, but under the protection and guidance of Great 
Britain as to intercourse with foreign nations and with the 
natiye negro tribes. 

157. How are the British colonies classified as to forms of 
goyemment ? y . II, p. 62. 

In three classes: first, crown colonies, in which the goyem- 
ment in under the control of the colonial office; second, rep- 
resentatiye goyemment colonies, in which the local legisla- 
ture shares with the crown the duties of goyemment, and 
third, colonies with responsible ministries, which haye all the 
rights of self-goyemment except that of electing their own 
goyemor, who is appointed by the crown. 

158. To which of these classes do the South African colonies 
belong? IMd. 

Natal to the second class and the Gape Golony to the third* 
The other British possessions hereabout are goyemed by Gape 
Golony. 

159. Who Is president of the French republic, and when 
and by whom was he elected ? 

Francois J. P. Jules Greyy; he was elected president for 
seyen years by the senate and chamber of deputies convened 
in national assembly, Jan. 80, 1879. 

160. How is the French senate elected P y. I, pp. 77, 165: 
y. II, p. 12. 

One-fourth of the senators hold office for life, tbe senate 
Itself filling yacancies; the remaining three-fourths are 
elected, one-third every three yearn, by the communes and 
municipalities, through an electoral college. 

161. How is the chamber of deputies elected ? y. I. pp. GS 
115. 165,181; y. II, p. 12. ' 

The chamber of depiitl^'s in el(*rted every four yiars bj 
onlverial sulfrage, voting by districts. 



QUESTIONS FOR THE TEAR, 1881 8». 



161. What !• the proposed scnOin de Uste f Ibid. 

There bM been a proposal to cbange the mode of eboosing 
deputies inm election in separate districts {pcnOin Barron- 
i fisee mgiU) to election of all deputies In a department on a 
general ticket {%cnM% de lisU.) 

163. How was this proposal receiyed ? IbuL 

It was adopted by the deputies but rejected by the senate. 
This led to a proposal to amend the constitution, curtailing 
the powers of the senate and abolishing its life senatorships. 
The Qambetta ministry adopted these measures, and being 
defeated in its eifort to pass them» resigned offiee. 

164. Who is M. Qambetta and what office does he hold r V. 
I, p. 110, 167 ; y. II, p. 12. 

He is a leader of the French •< Opportunist" groups, and is 
now merely a deputy. He has been president of the chamber 
of deputies and, for a few months, prime minister. 

165. What are the « groups" of the French chamber P Ihid* 
The deputies are seated in groups f^om right to left accord- 
ing to their affiliation with the royalist, republican or radical 
parties. The niekname Opportunist Is applied to the moder- 
ate republicans. 

166. What party ii now in power ? 

The Opportunists are in power and likely to remain so; the 
last three ministries were chosen from this psrty, the diifer- 
ence being chiefly in the tact with wliioh they commanded 
their minority in the chamber. 

167. Who is the present premier ? 

Charles de Freycinet ; appointed president of the council 
and minister of foreign aifairs, Jan. 81, 188S. 

168. With whom did France wage war during 1881-6S P Y • 
I, pp. 53, 110. 

With the hostile Arabs of Tunis and Algeria. 

169. By whom is Tunis goyemed ? V. I, p. 70. 
By Mohamad el Sadok Bey. 

170. When and by whom was the dynasty formed ? Jhid, 
By All Ben Tonrki, of Crete, who conquered Tunis in 1875. 

171. What is the history of this proyince ? V . I, p. 63. 

Its history Is most eyentful, embracing as it does the rise 
and fall of the empire of Carthage, the duration of the Sara- 
cenic empire of the 8th, 9th and 10th centuries, and the career 
of the priyate ohiefli during the 18th and 19th centuries. 

172. What is the nature of the present goyemment? V. I, 
p. 70. 

It is a constitutional monarchy, possessing full power of 
self-goyemment but under the suzerainty of France. 

173. How did the Franco-Tunisian war originate ? T. I, p 
68. 

France inyaded Tunis for the purpose of punishing the 
marauding tribes of Kroumir (or Hamir) Arabs. Once in 
possession, she forced on the bey a treaty making his goyem- 
ment subordinate to that of France, 

174. What goyemments protested against this course and 
on what grounds ? V. I, pp. 77, 86. 

England and Italy protested on the plea that their commer- 
oial interests were inyolyed with the independence of the bey. 
Turkey also protested on the ground that the bey was tem- 
porally as well as spiritually subject to the Sultan. 

176. What caused the insurrection in Algeria? y. I, p. no. 

Sympathy with the Tunisians and fanatical hatred of France 
led to an insurrection in the Algerian proyince of Oran under 
the leadership of Bon Amema. 

176. What are the respectiye interests of France, England 
and Turkey, in the goyernment of Egypt ? V. I, p. 174. 

France and England claim a control oyer Egypt in the in- 
terest of the holders of £g;yptian bonds ; Turkey claims con- 
trol as suzerain or supreme ruler. 

177. Who is khediye of Egypt? Ibid, 

Mohammed Tewflk, son of Ismail I., whom he succeeded in 
1879, the porte having compelled Ismail to abdicate. 

178. What is the cause of the present (June, 1882) imbroglio 
in Egyptian aflfkirs ? V. H, pp. 68, 77. 

A reyolt on the part of native Egyptians against the in- 
flaence of foreigners in Egyptian aifairs. It began in an agi- 
tation against the favor shown to Circassian officers in the 
army. This led to a meeting headed by Arabi Bey, which 
forced the khedive to dismiss his ministry and form a new one 
under Sherif Pasha. This ministry failing to satisfy the mu- 
tinous troops, the chamber of notables was summoned to draft 



a constitution, and this body made common cause with the 
army against European control. Sherif Pasha resigned and 
was succeeded by Mahmoud Baroudi, with Arabl as minis- 
ter of war. This ministry quarreled with the khedive and 
threatened to depose him, when, to prevent anarchy, the 
European powers decided to interfere, and accordingly met 
in conference at Constantinople. 

179. When and why was the last conference of the powers 
called ? V. I, p. 88, 
In February, 1881> to settle the Greek boundary question. 

179. What was the Greek boundary question and how did 
it arise ? V. I, pp. 6, 13, 21, 38, 46» 54, 182. 

It was a dispute between Greece and Turkey over the ter- 
ritory awarded to the former by the Berlin conference on the 
claims of Greece against Turkey. This territory, which com- 
prised the provinces of Epirus and Thessaly, Turkey reftised 




BcundMry of 1832: 
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Boundariee PropoBed by Greece and Turkey. . 
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to cede, and war seemed to be impending when the conference 
was called. 

181* How was the matter settled ? Ibid* 
By locating an entirely new boundary, dividing the dis- 
puted territory. 

182* What is the government of Germany ? 

An imperial federation of kingdoms, duchies and princi- 
palities, together with three free cities and the crown prov- 
ince of Alsace-Loraine. 

188! Who is emperor of Germany and how did he become 
so. Y. II, pp. 7, 13. 

Wilhelm I. He was elected by the relchRtag (house of re- 
presentatives) of the North German confederation, and pro- 
claimed emperor of Germany, Jan. 18, I88h *t VersailleB, 
France, whither he had gone as commander of the German 
armies. 

184. What position does he hold by hereditary right f Mid. 
That of king of Prussia. 

185. What is the natare of his government ? Ibid. 

A despotic, paternal government. Prussia had neitiipr con- 
stitution nor legislative power until her king granted both iu 
1860. 

186* What royal rescript was issued in January, 1882 f V. 
II, p. 6. 

The King of Prussia issued a rescript, or edict, to hie min- 
isters, reminding them that his power was «< restricted, not 
abrogated, by the constitution," that in him (and not in the 
people) the primordial right to rule was vented, and that no 
doubt would be allowed to attach to bis right to « personally 
direct the policy of his government." 

187. Is the imperial government of a similar despotic char- 
acter? Ibid' 

No; the imperial powers are vested in the Bundesrath, or 
federal council of 59 members, selected by the various state 
governments, and in the reichstag of 8U7 members, elected by 
the people. The kaiser, or emperor, « represents the empirr 
Internationally." 

188* Who is chancellor of the empire f 
Prince Otto von Bismarck. 



1st, IB b« ■ mponilbla mlnliter, uid, U n, to Wbom li h« 
kuwenbla 1 

Be it TMponilble to bit king uid to the fedenl ooanoil, but 
not — M In oaie o( atber parlUmantary foTernmenti — to tb* 
imperial diet. la tMt, ha bu been oppoaed by ■ m^Joritj in 
the relcbiUtg on nekrlj CYer; meuure he hu attempted the 
put tiro jean. 

ISO. In wbat legitolattTe aehemee li he oppoaed bj the ralohfc 

tag 1 T. 1, pp. Se, 69, SB, 173. 

Chiefly in queBLlon* of adminlitrstlOD, ausfa aa the Ineorpo- 
ratlon of Hamburglo thesoUvereln, the abangerrDm triennial 
to quadnnoial parllamenta and from annnal to biennial bad- 
gsta; alto on the Ulla provldliig; for an economle oonnoti, for 
•nforoed Mwldenl-lnratanoa and for eUabUihlug • (obacoo 




191. What It the Qerman Zollvereln ud whj waa Hamburg 
notlneindadlQltr T. I, pp. ae, 8B. 

Tbe sollrereiD U a cnitom leagne whloh levlea and collecta 
the tariff on German Imports, and diatribnteB the netrecelpta 
among the atatei, aooordluK to population. Tbe " free porta" 
ol Hamburg and Bremen were alloned to remain outalde of 
the ZolWerein In IBTl, on tbeir agreeing to taiie tbolr ibara 
of the ImperlAl revenue* by direct taxation. 

IBS. What progTBM baa been made In Incorporating Ham- 
burg In tbe cuatomi toague T IHd. 

A treaty baa been made betwaen the imperial and munici- 
pal goremmentt, but the reicbitag hai yet to make the neces- 
aary approprlattont. 

193. What li tbe purpoee of tbe eoonomlc oounoll and aoof- 
dent Inauranee bUla T V. I, p. 89. 

Under the guidance of Blamarck, Pruaala bai formed an tn- 
dUBtriat parliament or council of artlsani to advUe the ^v- 
erument on all queellonB pertaining to their Intereati. It is 
propoaed to create a aimllar council for the empire, but the 
relobitag refUsea tbe appropriation. The proposal to eitabllali 
goveromeot Inea ranee of workmen agalnit accidents, at the 
Joint expenae of tbe laborer and his employer, emanated from 
the FruBBlaa ecooomlo counoll, and Blamarck adopted it for 
tbe empire. 

194. WbolBemperorof AnatriaandHungaryF T.I,p.CO. 
Franota Joaeph I. 

IN. How did Auttria coma Into poaaesBion of Dalmatla and 
Berzogovina, and why did theae provlncea revolt T V. ll,pp. 
IS, 38, 89. 

Dalmatla was taken from Venice hy France and Austria In 
17B7, and frll Into tbe banda of Austria after Napoleon's 
downfall. HeriegoTlna was occupied b; Austria In 187 S, uu. 
der direction of tbe Berlin congress of tbe European powers. 
The recant revolt wa* caused by Austria's attempting to ex- 
tond her mlllMiy conieriptlou law to the provinces. 

1 95. How long did the war laat and how did It and r Aid, 
Tbe iQiunectloD began In Oetator, 1881> and laated far in- 



to tbe summer of tbe following year. Tha Mrst fgtitlBg i 
In Lower Dalmatla,ln the mountain obaln between BagnM nA 
Heriegovloa. Austrian troop* eoon drove tbe rebeU orar tba 
border, and following Ibem were met by armed buida of nfc 
tlvea at nearly every mountain paia. Thla gnarrlUa warfare 
lastad until the troops, baring laid waste tha bomca of " 
rebels, withdrew to tbe towns and forts. 

197. What race inhabit* theae provinces r Ibid. 

Tbe Blavio race; tbe most nnmereua in SouUi«aat«ra Em. 
ropa. Inhabiting alao the Danublan provtnko^ HoaaU «nd a 
large section of Anstrla. 

108. What are the Danublan prOTinoeaf 

Servia, Bulgaria and BonmanU, 

1S9. What la tbe government of Servia f V. IL p. ST. 

A oonstltutional monarchy governed by a king uid a paiw 
llament of one chamber. Prince Milan Obranovltota (tha 
present aovereign) assumed title of King, March ftt^ 1881, 

SOO. How is Roumanla governed y V. I, p. SS, 

Like Servia, Boumanla is a oonatltutlonal monarchy, wboe 
prince has recently asRUmed tbe crown and dignity of a fciag. 
Tbe king, Karl L (of Hoheniollem— tbe royal bonae of 0<r. 
many) was crowned March 26, 1861- Tba asaembly, oT two 
cbambera, la chosen by the people through an atactorai eoi- 
lege. 

101. What la the government of Bulgaria t T. I, p. M, IIM^ 
149; V. II, p. 11 

Bulgaria Is an " autonomous, but tributary province oadw 
tbe Buieralnty of the sultan." Prince Alexander Tea Bat- 
tenbertc, nephew ot the grand duke of Hesse, and of th« K^ 
press Mirla of Rnisla, I* tbe sovereign. By the eonstltBtkn 
of 1879, the legislative authority waa vested In a single uba^ 
ber, but In July, 1S81, this constitution was suspended, and 
extraordinary and undefined powers entrusted l« the prince^ 
who baa appointed an upper cbaniber or senate. 

80S. What la the government of Bnsala? y. I, p. 78. 

An unquRlifled despotism. Tbe etar has abaoiote power 
(In theory at least) over tbe lives and proparty(»f hlBBubjeote. 

■JOS' Who Is tbe present monarch and what la his titlef 
Vol. I, p. 87. 

Alexander (Bomanof Holstetnt III^ emperor of all tha 
Bussiat, caar of Poland and grand duke of Finland. Ha mc 
oeeded to tba throne on tbe death of bis father Alezuider IL 

204. When and how did Alexander U. meet hlB death F T 
I, p. 87. 

He died Harcb 13, I88I1 from Injuries raeelved from tha 
bursting of a band grenade, thrown by amliaariaa of the Kl> 
bUlsts. 

SOS. What are the NlbllUtsF Ibid. 

A aecret society of conspirators, Intent on revolutionising 
tbe government of Rus*la, and anxious, by means of uaaaaloa- 
tion and other mode* of Intimidation, to prevent tba Intertan 
ence of tbe authorities with their plans. 

aoe. Wbat was tbe nature of the agrarian edict promnlgb 
ted by the czar In 1881 ? V. I, p. 66. 

A large proportion of tbe land In Buesia owned by nobles. 
Is farmed by the peasant communities, at a fixed rental. Un. 
der tbe edict in question, tbe land is transferred to tbe crown 
at an appraised value, and the rent of tbe peasanta lowered 
one fifth. 

307. Define "Sl-\vophIl" and "Panglavtst-'' 

Slavophil is a name applied to those Busslans trho favor Uia 
customs and institutions of the blavlo race, as opposed to 
Uermanlo li (luence; a Pa> ilavist Is one who urges tbe union 
of Slavic nations (uuder leadership of RuBBia) for tbe Interest - 
of their race rather than their separate action according te 
their several iutereat*. 

SOS. What was Goek Tep« and when and by whom waa it 
oapturedF V. I, pp. B, 142. 

Qoek Tepe Is an oasis or Irrigated district In central Turk. 
Istan, where tbe Tekke Turcomans fortified themselveB to r^ 
sist the army sent to punish their depredation s on BuBsiaa 
caravans. The Btron|;bold was captured by the Itussian Oeii- 
eral Skobelefl.'Jan. S4, 18S1. 

SD9. How is Eugland iotereatod la Busaia's trana-Caapiaa 
conquests 1 Ibid. 

Eogland fears Itussla's approach to ber Indian poeseBBiona, 

SIO. Wh;^t part does Afghanistan play in this internationai 
game? 

Afghanistan IB the only neutral territory lying between 
British India and Turtlstan, and hence both countries atrivs 
by (ore* or intrigue to extend their influence In Afglaanlitaa. 
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211. Who are the Afghans ? T. I, pp. 117, 127. 

XiM Asiatic people, Mohammedan In relit^lon, but claiming 
•cent from the diapersed tribes of Israel. 

212. Wliots ameer of Afghanistan? Jbid 
Abdurrahman Khan. 

213. Who contested his right to the throne, and with what 
•ult? Ibid. 

His cousin, Ayoob Khan, the ton of the Ameer Shore All. 
yodb and his Mends took np arnu to maintain their claim, 
It though at first successful, they were finally conquered, 
d Ayoob driven from the country. 

214. now did the 111 boundary dispute arise between Bus- 
i and China ? V. I, pp. 71» 116. 

During the existonce of the Eashgar Kingdom, which arose 
sm a rebellion some ten years ago in Chinese territory. Bus- 
I declared herself obliged, in order to maintain peace in her 
m prorlnces, to occupy temporarily the Chinese district of 
Dldi)a in the province of 111. When China had subdued the 
bels and was ready to take the district again, Bussia at 
St refused to yield possession. 

215. How was this matter settled? Ibid. 

By treaty signed Feb. 24, 1881, Bussia consented to recede 
f major part of the disputed territory, on being paid the 
«t of occupation. 

216. Who is the soyerelgn of China, and how did he attain 
e throne? Y. I, p.61. 

Teaeteen, son of Prince Chun, brother of the emperor Hien. 
hg, is the emperor of China, attaining the succession through 
I adoption by the empress dowager in 1876. The adoption 
IS quite legal, since the youthful Emperor Toung^ne had 
without indicating a successor, but the choice of the in- 
Tsaeteen was made for the purpose of prolonging the 
rer of the empress mother as regent. 
17. What is the government of China ? 
'he Chinese church and ftate are identical ; the civil ofil- 
administer the Confucian religion (wblcb has no other 
ithooil), and all laws are supposed to be derived from the 
Jngs of Confucius. The interpretation of these Uwh, 
ever, rests with the ministers of state, and the six *>oardM 
government. 
8. What action baa the United States taken with regard 
jhinese emigration ? V. 1, P- 60; V. II. pp. 34. 62, 66. 
\j treaty and by act of Congress, the immigraiion oi Chi- 
laborers to the United States has been suspended for ten 



219. Do other countries object to Chinese immigration? V 
II. p. 64. 

Yes; Australia does. The legislature of New South Wales 
has both restricted Chinese immigration to one passenger to 
each 100 tons burden of the ship, and also subjected each im- 
migrant to a tax of lOz. 

220. What is the government of Japan ? V. I, pp. 64, 178. 
An absolute monarchy under the government, spiritual as 

well as temporal, of the Mikado, Mutsu Hito. 

221. What change in the government is projected ? Ibid» 
The mikado has announced ids intention of establishing in 

1890, a constitution wbich will invest the present advisory 
bodies — senate and house of representatives — with extended 
powers of legislation. 

222. When, by whom, and for what purpose, was the Jean, 
nette expedition, sent out ? V. I, p. 178. 

In July, 1879, by the proprietors of the New York Heralds 
to make the cruise, if possible, from oceau to oceau, i>y the 
Northwest passage. 

223. What became of the vessel and her crew ? V. I. p. 178 ; 
V. II, pp. 19, 29, 66, 86. 

The Jeannette was crushed in the ice, June n. l.^si. 300 
miles from the northern coast of Si^>erta. The crew t-scuped 
lO three boat loads, two of wbich landed it the nionili of the 
Lena in September, 1881. One party fell in witli nHiiv«'« and 
were all saved. Of the other boat-load, all but two perished 
of cold or starvntion. 
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HOW TO TEACH CURRENT HISTORY. 



ESSAYS IN CURRENT HISTORY, 

Expression is not merely a test, but a sure method of study, 
BO that the man who entered the pedagogue's profession ** to 
learn'', was neither ungrammatical nor foolish. It is in every 
way beneficial to students of history to write out the knowl- 
edge they acquire for the edification of others. 

By way of illustration, we will here give the treatment of 
the subject of the Egyptian war. Since this is a most compre- 
hensive topic, it may be classified as follows : 



I. THE KHEDIVE'S EGYPT. 

(1) Geographically; (2) historically, (a) under the Pharaohs, (b>— 
under the pashas, (c) under the khedives; Oi) politically, (a) its sov- 
ernment, (b) its relacion to the Turkish porte, (o its relation to Eng- 
land and France.— ^utAfwit i^«—Eucyclopedia, DeLeon's Egypt under 
its Khedives, School Herald Vol. I, p, 174. 

Geographically, Egypt proper is divided into three parts — 
Lower Egypt, or the Delta, containing some 2,650,553 feddans 
(acres) of cultivated land, 92 towns or cities and 2,263 villages 
or communes; Middle Egypt, with about one-fourth the amount 
of tillable land and a proportionate population; and Upper 
Egypt, which though it contains only 4 per cent, as much 
arable land as the delta, can boast of fifteen towns of import- 
ance and 658 villages. Besides Egypt proper, there are the 
provinces of Massawa, Souakim, and Taka, on the Red Sea, 
and also the vast Central African province called the Soudan, 
flie acquisition of which doubled the area and population of 
the khedive's kingdom. Egypt proper may be described &s the 
bed of the Nile, since the cultivated country depends entirely 
on the inundation of the Nile for its fertility. And this Nile- 
flooded district, unlike other tropical countries, contains neither 
forests nor jungles ; all the irrigated laud is in some sort under 
cultivation; and being very fertile,it8 annual yield is enormous, 
notwithstanding the primitive methods of agriculture practiced 
by the Egyptian peasantry. Lower Egypt is especially the 
creation of the Nile, since not only does the productiveness of 
the soil depend on the river, but the land itself is a mere bed 
of silt left by the annual inundations. This fertile district, 
lying between deserts of barren sand, is traversed by canals or 
ditches which both serve to hold the annual overflow and to 
convey the water to the section which it is desired to irriscate. 
But for these canals the rise in the river would cover all the 
lowlands, leaving the knolls, on which the villages are built, 
rising like islands in the midst of a vast inland sea. Egypt of 
half a century ago presented, we are told, at one season the ap- 
pearance of an ocean of fresh water, then that of a miry morass, 
which soon becomes a green plain and by and by turns to a 
parched and sandy desert. 

Such is the land of the Egyptian, and such it has been since 
the earliest syllable of recorded time. From the nineteenth 
century (according to the Mosaic record) to the nineteentli cen- 
tury of the Christian era, the face of Egypt has remained sub- 
stantially the same. As with the land, so with ^e people. 
The countenance of the Egyptian peasant of to-day presents 
the same outline as that Inscribed upon the papyri or graven 
on the temple and tomb of the pharaohs of 4,000 years ago. 

But of Egypt's masters ? Pagan, Christian or Mussulman, 
Hyksos, Ethiopian, Persian, Babylonian, Greek, Roman, Arab 
or Turk, from Misraim of 1816 A. M., to Mohammed Tewfik 
of 1882, A. D., each has resembled his predecessor in nought 
save tyranny and oppression. "Out of the laud of Egypt, out 
of the house of bondage," wrote Moses in reminding his 
people of their deliverance, and the terms have remained 
synonymous. For 2,000 years the pharaohs burdened their 
people with taxes, or arbitrarily exacted their labor to ful- 
fill the royal command ; five years ago the khedive did the 
same, and if the present khedive has never fully exercised 
despotic power it is because of the interference of Europe. 

But oppressive government, the true abomination that mak- 
eth desolate, has never quenched the vital force of the Nile 
valley or overcome the long suflering of its people. In other 
countries the rule of the Turk has diminished productive- 
ness, decreased the population, and turned the inhabitants into 
a set of idle thieves. Egypt still continues, after forty centu- 
ries of cultivation, not the least important of the world's gran- 
aries, and her people "dumb, driven cattle," no donbt, but 
neither idle nor shiftless. 

The government of Egypt is peculiar, not so much in its 
relation to the people, in which it is a mere despotism, as in its 
relation to the sultan and to Europe. From the advent of the 



Turk until the beginning of the present century, Egypt was i 
mere pashalik of the sultan, but Mehemet Ali, appointed 
pasha or governor in 1806, speedily made himselfmaster of tin 
country and compelled the sultan to grant him the goven- 
ment of the countxy under the title of "vali*'or viceroy. Tkt 
office was made hereditary, the title resting according to M«> 
lem fashion, in the oldest male relative of the sovereign. la 
1866, the sultan was persuaded to grant the title ^'Khediv e) 
Misr" (King of Egypt) and to change the sacoession to the di- 
rect line. These grants, however, are not irrevocable, and the 
relation between khedive and sultan has been that of two 
crafty diplomatists, each striving to obtain an advantage over 
the other. Thus by the firman of 1866, the suzerainty of the 
sultan was recognized only by the annual tribute of $3,600,000, 
by the imperial cipher on Ejgyptian coin, by the preservaticii 
of the jus Ugationis^ or right of sending embassies to examine 
Egyptian affairs, and by the weekly prayer for the saltan in 
the mosques. But when the sultan was called upon to depose 
Ismail and install Tewfik, he took occasion to deprive the new 
khedive of two important powers, namely, the power of pledg- 
ing the credit of the country for foreign loans, and the right to 
increase his army beyond a specified limit. Then, too, the 
sultan has always kept by hidi in Constantinople, Prince 
Halim, the youngest son of Mehemet Ali, and the heir to the 
Egyptian throne whose rights were set aside in favor of Tewfik. 
This is a perpetual menace to Tewfik's power, since nothing 
but the opposition of the powers prevents the sultan /hna 
deposing Tewfik and sending Halim, who has many friends in 
Egypt, to that country, as viceroy. 

But still other countries claim a voice in the adjustment o^ 
Egyptian affairs. The Khedive Ismail borrowed largely from 
European creditors, pledging this or that portion of his reven- 
ues, and the creditors made loud complaints that the revtaiofs 
were diverted from the payment of the interest to which they 
had been specifically pledged. England, France, Austria, and 
Italy, in behalf of their subjects who had invested in Egyptian 
bonds, appointed a joint commission to investigate the matter, 
and finally succeeded in getting the Khedive to appoint two 
controllers general, one from England and one from France, ti 
have charge of his revenues. 

In April, 1879, there was a military revolt., the ministry 
(the Nubar ministry, so called fh>m Nubar Pasha, who wis 
minister of foreign affairs,) was forced to resign, and Sir Rivess 
Wilson and M. de Blignieres, the European controllers, were 
insulted and assaulted in the streets. There was good reasoa 
for believing that Ismail abetted this revolt, and the poweis 
prevailed upon the sultan to depose him. 

Tewfik succeeding to the throne confirmed the powers of 
the Anglo-French control, and put into its hands the general 
supervision and collection of the revenues. Specified sums 
were assigned to the different departments of government 
and the remainder of the revenues apportioned among the 
bondholders, in accordance with the *Law of Liquidation"* 
agreed upon in 1879. Anything, therefore, that withdraws 
the control of Egyptian finances from the Anglo-French com- 
mission is an inSfringement on the rights of European bond* 
holders. 

II. THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN WAR. 

(1) The causes which led to the war, the (a) rise of the niJitarr 
party, (b) its 8truf?ffle for political power, (c) effect of this disturb- 
ance on the lives and property of Europeans and on the Europeaa 
control: (2) the character aua attitudeof the parties eonceTOea,tbp 
Effyptlan colonels, the aseembly of notables, Khedive Tewflk,tb» 
sultan of Turkey and England and France: (3) efforts made to pa»- 
fy or quell the rebellion —^«t/iorttie«—i^W. Also corrcspondeoce 
Londou Times, and School Herald, Vol. II., pp. 68. n. 

The present war had its origin in military discontent, aris- 
ing from neglect of petitions for certain necessary reforms ia 
the army regulations. Some of the colonels hecame very impoit* 
unate in their demands for these reforms, and the Riaz minis- 
try (Riaz Pasha was president of the council) attempted te 
silence them in true Oriental fashion. Three of the ooloneb 
were summoned to Kasr el Nil for a military inquiry, aod 
when there were arrested, doubtless with the intention of ship- 
ping them ofif to Upper Egypt, where they could be imprisoned 
or put to deiith, as the khedive should see fit. Bntone of the 
colonels, Achmet el Arabi, had taken the precaution to bid hii 
regimeut come to his rescme, if he did not return within a speci- 



fied time. The troops came according to orders, broke in, 
cued their officers, and frightened tlie ministry into promts'ag 
them full pardon. A truce was made, part of the retbrai 
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FROM AUGUST 15 TO 31. 

Laterdispatches from Corea state that the king was 
not killed in the late insurrection as first reported, 
but that all the other members of the royal household 
were put to death, and thirteen ministers and Other 
high dignitaries slain. The sacred character ascribed 
to the king seems to have protected his person, but 
there seems no doubt that he is dethroned and that 
the ex-regent, Tai-in-Kun, by some pronounced the 
father, and by others the uncle, of the king, has seized 
royal power. War with Japan is quite possible, as 
numbers of Japanese have been killed. The ill-feel- 
ing extends to China and the Chinese envoy to Japan 
has been recalled. 

Serious troubles between the Mohamedans and 
Hindoos are reported from Salem, India, and in Afghan- 
istan war is impending between the ameer's forces and 
the khan of Maimund. 

African news is entirely concerning Egypt, where the 
British troops are slowly pushing toward Cairo from 
Ismailia and Suez. Skirmishes occur daily, but the 
opposition is not serious enough to deter an invading 
army. 

Another war has begun in Thessaly between the 
Greeks and Turks. It seems some Turkish soldiers 
were crossing (jrecian territory "to obtain supplies," 
they explain, and were attacked by the Greeks. They 
retaliated and in the fight eight Turks and a large 
number of Greeks were killed. This was August a8; 
several skirmishes have since occurred but the result is 
not known. 

Prince Nikita of Montenegro has ordered the 
supplies of the Herzegovinian refugees slopped, so 
that many of them will be obliged to return home and 
keep the peace. Prince Nikita started for Russia on 
the 30th, it is believed to attend the coronation of the 
czar, for which great preparations are made, in secret, 
for fear of the NihiHsts. 

The little republic of Andorra is arming to resist 



an invasion by the Spanish Carlists, invited, the inhab- 
itants complain, by theofhcial representative of the 
bishop of Ureel. Andorra is the oldest as well as the 
smallest republic in the world. It comprises an area 
of 300 square miles, situated in an inaccessible valley 
in the Pyrenees and contains a population estimated 
all the way from 4,000 to 13,000. It was made a free 
state by Charlemagne and, barring the hereditary suz- 
erain rights of the bishop of Urge!, is independent, 

On the i8th the British parliament adjourned to 
October 24. 

The arrest of E. Dwycr Gray, member of parliament 
andex-mayoTof Dublin, August 16, for contempt of 
court in publishing acharge that the juiyin a murdei 
case were drunk the -night previous to rendering their 
verdict, seems to have been a ha^3h measure but devoid 
of political significance- 
Michael Davitt has published anew scheme of reform 
which is feasible enough, provided a term of aoo years 
is allowed for its fulftllment. Mr. Davitt, however, 
proposes to attain it directly and to that end asks the 
formation of a new league. 

Chili has given up trying to keep thff peace in Peru 
and is withdrawing her forces to central points and 
abandoningthe restof thecountry to lawless violence. 
The monteros — the Peruvian guerrilla bands, com posed 
of convicts who were released in consideration of their 
lilitary service — are traversing the country in all direc- 
tions, robbing the people and defying the local authori- 
ties. 

The adjournment of congress took away from Wash- 
ington most of the politicians, but in soine departments 
the government work still continues with considerable 
activity. The state department is engaged in record- 
ring the laws passed at the late session, and 
the war and interior departments are increasing their 
force to deal with the pension appropriation. Eight 
hundred pension clerks are to be appointed, and in the 
choice of these political influence is recognized to a 
greater extent than ever before. All the departments 
having a share in expending appropriations are increas- 
ing their forces and it is noted that very few of the new 
clerks belong to the non-voting sex. The disappoint- 
ed women are holding indignation meetings over the 
matter. 

The A Ibany (N. Y.) Evenit^ Journal under the di- 
rection, it is supposed, of Gov. Cornell, recently made 
an attack on ex-Senator Conkling, charging him with 
endeavoring to influence by a private tender of support 
in the coming campaign, the governor's action on the 
elevated railway and Pacific mail steamship tax bills. 
This was done in the interest of Jay Gould, for whom 
Conkling is attorney. The truth or falsehood of the 
charge is not material, but its appearance just now indi- 
cates a serious breach between Cornell and Conkling, 
which will have a decided influence in the coming 
political campaign. 
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Senator Benjamin Harvey Hill, of Georgia, died 
at his home in Atlanta, August 1 6, of cancer on the 
tongue,, brought on, the doctors say, by persistent use 
of tobacco. He submitted to several surgical opera- 
tions for the removal of the cancer last fall, apd for 
a while a cure was hoped for. But the disease extend- 
ed to his throat, and he died from exhaustion and 
blood poisoning. He was fifty-nine years of age, had 
been successful as a lawyer and famous as a lawyer 
and legislator. During the war he was a member of 
the confederate senate. .He was a man of ability and 
of recognized sincerity, and possessed great nfluence 
in his own state. 



Serious trouble has been threatened at Pine Ridge 

Agency of the Sioux Indians, in Nebraska, but there is 

now reason to believe that the danger is over. The 

trouble arose from the dissatisfaction of chief Red 

Cloud with Agent McGillicuddy, The chief even went 

so far as to threaten to remove the agent by force if 
the government did not remove him within sixty days. 
Red Cloud is said to have acted in an imperious and 
offensive manner toward the agent and his employes 
for some time, but his giving 60 days warning, shows 
that the old chief is not insensible to civilization. 
Troops were ordered to the agency to keep the peace, 
and the other chiefs of the tribe being won over, Red 
Cloud has been put on his parole to keep the peace, 
the chiefs and police of his tribe standing surety for his 
good behavior. Matters are by no means as satisfac- 
^tory in southern Arizona, where the ^'bad" Apaches are 
raiding again without giving any warning whatever. 
Chief Juh, one of the hostiles who escaped after the 
battle with Gen. Fuero last spring, is in the Sonora dis- 
trict with some 200 followers. Many ranches have 
been attacked and numbers of white men killed. 



The tariff commission which has been sitting at 
Long Branch for a month or more, has been receiving 
evidence of many different kinds but nearly all in fav- 
or of protection. It was, perhaps, to be expected that 
only such witnesses would volunteer as had "an axe 
to grind," and the denunciation of the commission as 
packed in favor of high tariff probably discouraged the 
free-trade advocates. Some of the witnesses wanted 
the tariff on particular articles reduced, as a manufac- 
turer of bicycles asked to have the duty on steel remov- 
ed, but did not ask the repeal of the 35 per cent, ad 
valorem duty on bicycles themselves. As for those 
free traders who have interests to serve, they seem to 
be simply discouraged. For instance Gustav Schwab, 
a New York, importer, prefaced his testimony by the 
remark that if he were to follow his convictions he 
would argue in favor of free wool, but he supposed such 
an argument would not be acceptable to the commis- 
sion. Commissioner Kennerof Louisiana took him up 
on this, asking why he thought any address, "no mat- 
ter how broad, how free-trade or how discursive," 
would not be acceptable to the commission. Such a 
belief reflected seriously on the justice and impartiali- 
ty of that body. Mr. Schwab disclaimed any suchim- 1 



plication, but said he had been before congressional 
committees often, and had always found it of no use to 
talk about free wool. **We were always told," he adds, 
"that the wool-growing interest of the United States 
would not permit it, and the wool-growing interest we 
know to be all powerful." ^s a proof that Mr. Schwab 
was right in his conclusions we notice that two mem- 
bers of the commission, Messrs. A. M. Garland and 
Hayes, are members of the wool-growers' association, 
a body whose sole object is to keep up the tariff on 
wool, and that in a previous conversation with Mr. 
Schwab these gentleman referred to the abolition of this 
duty as '*an impracticable measure which of course 
Mr. Schwab would not suggest." The New Yorker 
seems to have known the sentiments of the commission 
better than Mr. Kenncr did. 



The seizure of the Suez canal by Sir Garnet Wolscley 
has some lessons which may be of service to our 
government in the matter of the proposed canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama. The British have taken pos- 
session of it from end to end jind are apparently gping 
to use it as a base for their operations against Cairo. 
Now the neutrality of the canal has been guaranteed 
by the sultan, within whose dominions, technically 
considered, it lies; but it turns out, as might have 
been expected, that his guarantee has not the slightest 
value, inasmuch as he has no power to enforce it, were 
he never so desirous of doing so. He weighs in the 
matter about as much as M. de Lesseps, who is pro- 
testing valiantly. Whether a joint guarantee of the 
powers would have been any more effective is very doubt 
ful. It could only have heen made effective by combined 
opposition to the British plans on the part of the naval 
powers, and this it would have been almost impossible 
to bring about. Guarantees of neutrality, like other 
joint treaties, are apt to be enforced only when it suits 
everybody concerned. In any such combination 
Germany would have been a leading factor^ and it 
suits Germany just now to let England have her way; 
and in the presence of this attitude of Bismarck, the 
French and the Italian fleets count for nothing One 
thing the whole affair teaches is, in fact, that nothing 
but a very powerful fleet at each end of an oceanic 
canal, or a very powerful army along its banks, can 
guarantee its neutrality. Another is that threats of 
what will happen if it is violated are not likely to be 
much regarded by a belligerent. Belligerents seldom 
care much about remote consequences. They 
trust to luck and think only of to-morrow or the day 
after. As a matter of fact, most of the bold unscru- 
pulous strokes of war succeed. By the time those who 
feel outraged by them get ready to chastise the insult, 
their anger has blown over. Almost the only exception 
to this rule has been the Russian invasion of Turkey 
in 1853. If we want to have a perfectly sure hold of 
the Panama canal, we shall have to own it, and have 
enough force on the spot to repel any attemps to seize 
it, besides guaranteeing its neutrality on paper. — J^. 
y. Nation, 
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protectorate in Panama T 
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HHE STAR ROUTE CASES AND THE DORSEY LET- 

TERS. 



Siaoe tlie adjournment of congress the chief interest in the 
^Vashington news centers in the trial of the star route conspir- 
ators. The eyidence being all received, the fortnight has been 
occupied by the counsel in delivering their pleas. Na turally 
the public feels more interested in the plea for the defense, be- 
ing curious to know how Brady, Dorsey et a 1 will refute the 
evidence against them. In law, it is true, every man is to be 
held innocent until he ia convicted of crime, but in business 
and in society this rule does not hold. No man can expect to 
be honored and trusted unless he clears himself by explaining 
urwmj suspicious circumst .nces. This is particularly to be no- 
tic:ed in the star route cases, wherein the accused are indicted 
for conspiracy in a specified manner, to defraud the govern. 
ment, and wherein the counsel are continually wrangling over 
some technical p >int, such as whether some of the defendants 
c^fuld be legally convicted while the others were acquitted. 
^Wherein, too, the defense could successfully raise the point that, 
granting Walsh's testimony to be true, it simply went to show 
that Brady had been guilty of extortion and not to confirm the 
charge of conspiracy. 

We must recollect that when the charges were first made, the 

accused demanded a trial for the purpose of vindicating them- 
aelves. But instead of cooperating with the prosecution in 
bringing out the truth, they have resorted to technical pleas 
^which may acquit but cannot exonerate them. They have also 
attacked the court, the witnesses and ihe prosecution through 
ne^rspapers owned or controlled by at lease one of themselves 
(Biady). Brady, too, has declined to appear on the witness 
stand in a case where his testimony was most material to ex- 
plain matters. Finally, the counsel for the defense in their pleas 
have made every endeavor to make the trial seem a partisan 
straggle. Mr. Carpenter, for instance, denied the rumor that 
the president had instructed the attorney-general to astist in 
the prosecution of these cases. "Chester A. Arthur was a man'* 
and it was impossible that he should join the conspiracy against 
**his friend, his familiar, his acquaintance, one with whom he 
^Hras on terms of kindness and hospitality; one with whom he 
had associated in political life for years, and one for whom 
about a month before his accession to the vice-presidency, he 
had borne testimony as a capable and honest man." The one 
in question is, of course, ex-Senator Dorsey, who still continues 
secretary of the national Republican committee, refusing to re- 
sign on the ground that he has not jret been convicted of crime. 
The object of the defense is to make President Arthur seem an 
ingrate, for abandoning or turning against his friend. Aug. 13 
the Washington Sunday Gazette published a letter purporting to 
have been written by ex-Senator S. W. Dorsey, Feb. 7, i83i, 
to President-elect Garfield, Some doubt was expressed as to 
the authenticity of this letted but It has been fortified by circum- 
stantial evidence and stil' other letters of the same tenor have 
been published. The object of their publication is to show 
how good a Stalwart Dorsey was, how devoted to the interests 
of Conkling and Art hur, and still furthel- establish his claim to 
the protection of the president. The letter is a familiar, not 
to say impudent, discourse on the claims of the Conkling party 
on the gratitude of the president-elect. "If," it says, "you want 
advice in New York, why don't you go send for Conkling or 
Arthur, the two men who elected yon with the aid of Grant. 
• * * I am tired of this everlasting talk about McVeagh to 
go into the cabinet from Pennsylvania and James from New 
York. Such detestable rot should be smoked out at once and 
you ought to do it in some public way as I have repeatedly 
urged upon you. There is but one appointment you ought to 
make Irom New York, and that is Chief Judge Folger to be sec 
retary of the treasury." Depreciation of the anti-Grant party 
in New York and laudation of Conkling and Arthur fill up the 
rest of the letters. 

Whether the publication of these letters will benefit Dorsey 
is questionable, but there can be no question as to the effect 
of the publication of certain other letters of his, which the 
New York Herald has been giving to the world. The first 
of these is to Postmaster Clendenning, of Arkansas, written 
in 1877, and sent with a number of surety bonds in blank, to 
which Dorsey asks Clendenning to append his official 



certificate of the "pecuniary ability and responsibility" of the 
would-be contractor and his bondsman. To this Clenden- 
ning answers that for a postmaster to sign such certificates in 
blank, knowing nothing of the parties for whom he certified, 
was a crime. 

Dorsey answers by an apology, saying that he simptj 
asked it toablige a friend, had no interest in, and had given 
no attention to, the matter, and*gently reproaching the harsh 
and suspicious tone of the postmaster's reply. But in another 
letter of the same date he makes a similar request of another 
postmaster, in behalf of an intimate friend, of course, but 
with a personal warning to the postmaster to keep the matter 
concealed as a special favor. This correspondence has noth- 
ing to do with the cases now on trial, but it throws light on 
the principles and practice of the ex-senator under indict- 
ment. 



^bxtfSifL 



Prof. William Stanley Jevons, the well known 
author of politico-economical and logical treatises, was 
drowned while bathing at Bexhill, England, Aug. 15. 
Prof. Jevons was a grandson of William Roscoe, the 
historian; was bom at Liverpool in 1835; graduated 
at University College, London, and after some years in 
the colonial service, became a fellow of the college. In 
1866 he was appointed professor of logic, mental and 
moral philosophy at Owens College, Manchester. His 
best known works are " Elementary Lessons in Logic," 
and " Theory of Political Economy," published in 
1870 and 1 87 1, respectively. Several of his later sci- 
entific treatises have also received no little attention. 



The republic of Ecuador is in a very unquiet state, 
owing to an insurrection which is too strong to be 
crushed and scarcely strong enough to complete a 
revolution. The struggle seems to be between the 
Jesuits, who have great power in state offices, and the 
liberals. When President Moreno was assassinated 
in 1875, the Liberals congratulated themselves that 
they were rid of a tyrant, and that the new President, 
Antonio Borrero, was a man of progressive ideas. But 
this satisfaction was short lived, and the next year an 
insurrection broke out, and a revolution succeeded in 
placing Don Jose de Vientemilla at the head of the 
government. The secular power of the Jesuits was 
broken, and they revenged themselves by laying the 
city of Quito under an interdict. This aroused the 
people against the government and Vientemilla made 
terms with the church. A reactionary constitution 
was adopted and the president was granted dictatorial 
powers for an unlimited period. This was done July 
10, 1878; since then there have been several Liberal 
insurrections, which have always heretofore been 
promptly crushed ; but last May two important prov- 
inces revolted and for a while rebellion seemed likely 
to put an end to the government. At last accounts 
the rebels were making slow progress. 



What technical pleas are raised in the star route cases T Could these morally 
acquit die accused T What was the nature of Dorsey't letter to Garfield 7 Ot 
his letters to Clendenning T 

98. Qu. Why should Clendenning not have signed his certificate to the bonds 
in blank T 

What is the trouble in Ecuador T What is the cause f 
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The steamer Hope, commanded by Sir Allen Young, 
which left London last June in search of the steam 
yacht Eira, arrived at Peterhead, Aberdeen, August 
40, bringing the entire crew of the missing vessel. 
The Eira, which sailed from Peterhead June 14, 1881, 
was caught in the ice and sunk off Cape Flora on the 
«ist of the following August. The points of Mr. Leigh 
Smith's narrative are as follows : Reaching Franz Josef 
Land in July, he spent some time in searching a pas- 
sage through the ice to the north, and had anchored off 
the cape to await a break in the floe when his vessel was 
caught. All on board made good their escape to the 
ice, and afterward to land, bearing a limited supply of 
food and clothing. Here these twenty-five men built a 
hut and lived for three months, subsisting on the pro- 
visions they had saved and on the bear and walrus 
they could kill. Very little wood had been saved, and 

fire was made chiefly by means of blubber and rope, 
which emitted a stifling smoke. Fortunately all the 
ship's boats had been saved, and on the 21st of last 
June the shipwrecked mariners started fdV Nova Zem- 
bla, reaching Matocchyen Straits August 2, Here they 
were found the following day by the schooner William 
Barents, which had been despatched from Holland in 
searcn of them. The steamer Hope was cruising in 
the same waters, and soon came up, as did also a Rus- 
sian schooner engaged in the same search. In spite of 
the cold weather and drenching rain to which they 
were often exposed, the health of the crew is reported 
good, and they return home none the worse in body, and, 
perhaps, a trifle wiser in mind, for their year of priva- 
tion and suffering. 



The railroad commission appointed by the Italian 
government in 1878, to investigate the question of 
government ownership of railways, has at last complet- 
ed its report in seven folio volumes, the last volume 
containing a summary of the arguments and conclu- 
sions of the commission. It seems that the Italian 
government owns about three-fifths of the 5,000 miles 
of railway in the kingdom and leases and works one- 
iifth more. The effect of this, according to the report 
of the commission, is not satisfactory. The manage- 
ment is costly and rates charged are high, while the 
net earnings are by no means in proportion. One 
reason for this is, as might naturally be expected, the 
political desire to favor particular communities. 
Trains are run to gain votes rather than to earn money. 
The report also considers the question from a political 
point of view. Even though government manage- 
ment should prove, as some hope, a financial success, 
it is not necessarily expedient on account of its de- 
moralizing effect on politics.The Italian railroads em- 
ploy more than 54,000 officers, who, with other public 
officers, represent a force of 1 20,000, which are already 
counted on as workers for the government in any pop- 
ular election. An unscrupulous ministry might ut- 
terly demoralize the service in its attempt to keep 
itself in power — by its hold over its employes. From 
all these considerations the commission concludes 
that state ownership of railways is dangerous to politi- 



cal freedom, that it puts too much power in the hands 
of the ministry, that it entangles private interests with 
questions of public welfare, to the detriment of both. 
Hence the state is advised to lease its railroads and 
and to refrain from building or buying any more. 

THE COREAN REBELUON. 



3y private telegram comes the news that the ci^ic troubles im 

Corea have culminated ia a general insurrection, and that the 

king and queen have been assassinated. The inanrrectioB 

which lasted several days, grew directly out of the oppositi<»i 

of the great majority of Corea ns to the treaties recently signed 

^ith England and the United States. This feeling is said to 

have been fostered by the intrigues of the Chinese court w^hich^ 

though at first friendly to the United States, was deeply ofiend- 

ed at the action of Commodore Shufeldt. This gentleman 

began his diplomatic work b,* writing an open letter to an 

American senator, in which he spoke in the most disrespectful 

terms of the Chinese character. He is also said to have assailed 

the character of the Chinese empress. Whatever truth there 

may have been in his statements, there was certainly little of 
wisdom, for the letter greatly affronted the Chinese court. 
The Corean sovereign, however, was not affected by the Chi- 
nese change of front and the Corean queen is said to have 
openly favored the foreign alliance. The leaders of the oppo- 
sition to the treaties organized a general political moTement, 
which China secretly abetted. The kine was driven to sedt 
support from the Japanese, who were quite as obnoxious to the 
Corean Kearneys as the **Melicans" could be. 

The rational basis for this fur> against foreigners is found 
in Corea's unfortunate experience with foreign countries, bat 
that foreign interference was not unprovoked appears from the 
following, which we clip from an exchange. 

"In 1862-3 the Jesuits made their way into Corea from Nortti 
China. According to their own accounts their efforts to make 
converts were crowned with success for a few years. But in 
1865 began a persecution, the cause of which has never been cor- 
rectly ascertain ed.but which was unparalleled even in the fright- 
ful annals of religious persecutions in the East. It is said that 
150,000 Coreans, men, women and children, lost their lives on 
this occasion. An attempt was made by the French fleet in 
the Chinese seas to take vengeance for this slaughter, but it 
was unsuccessful. In 1878 one Monsignor Ridel evaded the 
frontier guards and entered the country. His object was, be 
alleged, to attain the crown of martyrdom. In this he was 
unsuccessful, for he was promptly impriso|ied and afterwards 
expelled at the inf^tance of China and Japan. But tens of 
thousands of wretched Coreans, who were supposed to be 
tainted with Christianity, suffered death because of this 
gentleman's ambition to pose as* a martyr. An American 
naval expedition, sent to punish an outrage on a ship which 
sailed up a Corean river, met with little more success than its 
French predecessor. In 1868 a European filibustring expe- 
dition set out from Shanghai to rob the tombs of the Corean 
kings, either for the sake of the gold coffins in which they 
were said to be enclosed, or because of the report that the 
bodj of a dead king could be held for almost any ransom. 
In i860 Russia took advantage of the Chinese difficulties with 
England and France to obtain the cession of a vast tract of 
Corean territory lying in the Amoor region. These salient 
points in the history of Corean intenoourse with civilised 
na ions make it easy to believe the tales told by Japanese 
travelers of pillars erected over the whole country calling^ 
down a curse on the head of him who Bhall first propoi ' 
friendship with the hated foreigner." 



When did the Eira sail from die Arctic ocean T For what purpose T Wa 
what result T How were the crew rescued t 

What proportion of Italian railroads does the government of that country 
Why was a commission appointed T What were its conclusions with rej^afd 
state ownership t 

99. Qc7. In what countries does the government attempt railway 
ment? 

What was the cause of the insurrection in Corea T What the result T 
is said of the influence of China T Of Corea's intercourse with foreign con&tri< 

zoo. Qu. What is known o fthe interior of Corea t 
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IFrom Ihe Chicago ■• Daily Ntwt"] 




LUile h»8 been «ccompH«hed at 
Coni'Bntinople. where Lord Duf- 
ferin and Said Pasha, the Turkish 
prime minister, are diplomatically 
fencing over the termsof the Anelo- 
Turkish military convention. The 
Torm prO|iOBed b]r the porte ran Ki 
follows: 'The Turkish army 
undrrtaket t)ie picificRlionof Egvpt 
wthout foreifrn assistance. the 
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FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 

A decided change in the strategetica! situation has tikei 
place in Egjpt. Up to ihc igth, the British continued in force 
kbout Alexandria and by judicious sorties encouraged Arab! 
P&iha in the belief that they roeant to atlack^im in his fnrti- 
acations at Kafr-el-Dwar. Arab! boasted that this little vi]. 
' lage would prove "another Plevna." bat this simply showed 
that he failed to comprehend the situatiun. On the tgth, thi 
Bngliib men-ef-var moved to Ihe northeast as' if to carry oui 
'heir threat of bombarding Aboukir; but instead of stopping 
>t that point, sailed directly for the harbor of Port Said, oc 
pied the town and entered the canal, and by this mes 
speedily reached Suez on the Red Sea. The importance 
this move iiseen by one glance at the map. It transfers the 
base of operation from Alexandria to Suez, which ia nearer 
to Cairo by 50 miles, and this by an open road, which the 
Egvptiang will not have time to blockade. The movcmeni 
makes Arabi's elaborate fortifications in the Nile Delta wonh- 
lesE to bim. compelling him 10 fall back or be cut off from his 
base of supplies. As a result, he is now said to be abandon- 
ing his lines before Alexandria and moving southeast in the 
direction ofSuei. On the J3rd he was n- ported to be massing 
troops at Tell-el-Kebir (highlands of fire) in the land ot 
Goshen on the Ismailia & Cairo railway, and here Cen. 
Wolseley is preparing to send a force against him. 

The canal by means of which the EngliBh m.de this strate- 
gic movement was constructed in 1859-69 by a French com- 
pany in partnership with the khediveFsmail. Its lenglh is 
about seventy miles. As for the towns which the English have 
occupied, Suei, beinz on the Hadji, or pilgrimage route to 
Mecca, was a plaoe of importance before the building of the 
canal. Port Said, now a place of 10.000 inhabitants, sprang 
up from nothing within the last twenty years. Even the 
harbor bad to be constructed by building a breakwater and 
dredging out the sands. Isoiaila was built during the con- 
structivn of the canal. It was outlined on the sands of the 
desert aod built, regardless of expense, by the 
khedive. M. de Lesseps, and others connected wiih the canal 
enterprise. A freshwater canal supplies it with the waters 
of the Nile .both for drinking purposes and for irrigation. 
Though the business prosp*rity of Ismailia declined rapidly 
after the completion of the canal and the consequent depart- 
ure of contractors and workmen, so that its population sank 
from 12.000 to 2,ooOi it still continues a well built city, prosper- 
ous in a lazy, oriental fashion. But all this is ilependent on 
the integrity of the freshwater canal, which Arabi has alread; 
taken the precaution to cut. Not only I^maiha. but also Port 
SatdaniJ Suei are watered from this canal, so that tho 
enemy was morally csrtain to a' tack it. Should it be destroy- 
ed beyond speedy repair Ismailia would quiiAly become an 
uninhabitable desert. 



n the operations. The Turks 1 
be allowed to use Alexandria as a 
base of operations, and the Turk* 
and British both to withdraw after 
the paciflcalion of the tauntry." 
Lord Dufferin rejected thi'. and 
proposed in its stead that the Turks 
sh'uld not undertake operationa 
without the previous consent of 
the British commander, that Britiah 
officers should ,be attached to the 
Turkish headquarters, and that 
^^^^^^^^^^^^ evacuation should be the subject 
^^^^^^^^"™^*^^ of a special convention. At a 
special meeting of the cabinet, August in, the poi^eagreed 
to modify its original proposal by providing (i) that an 
English general be attached to the Turkish camp to facilitate 
the interchange of communications, (a) thai in the maneuvers 
i>f the two armies, they should mutually avoid interference. 
and (3) that a date should be fixed for the evacuation of 
Eg>-pt by the English. 

Tbis was very unnatisfactory to England, since it deprived 
her of control over Turkish troops, debarred her from inde- 
pendent action, and finally proposed that she should evacuate 
within a certain date and leavethe Turks maalere of Egypt 
It issaid, and seems highly probable, that Lord Dufferin 
WIS instructed not to press for the signing of a convention. 
England, having made up her mind to invade Egypt, would 
only be embarrassed by the presence of the Turks. Hence 
Lord Dullerin will continue to raise objections. On the 35th, 
he said he would not insist that the Turks be under English 
control, but he could not allow them to land at Alexandria, 
Port Said, or Suez, and would prefer their confining their 
operations to Rosetta, Damietta. Aboukir, and the country 
tliereaboi:t. 

The relations between the Sultan and Arabi continue mys- 
terious. It seems the unofficial denunciation does not count, 
and the porte refuses to issue the decree in any of the forms 
demanded by the British, TF)c story that Arabi and hia 
ulemas had renounced spiritual allegiance to the Sultan is 
denied, and they sent the usual congratulatory telegrams to 
him on the feast of Bairam. 

As to foreign feeling, the French are naturally incensed by 
the capture of the canal, but Germany applauds the move a^ 
commendable strategy. The other powers hardly seen] to 
like their summary discharge as canal police, but none, unless 
It be Russia, wi4t formally protest. Russia appears as the 
enemy of England and Germany and not, of course, aa an 
admirer of the Turk. 



IRISH EMIGRATION. 

Apropos of the emigration clauses attached to the Irish arreara 
r rent bill, at the suggestion of Chief Secretary Trevelyan, 
it is interesting to read in the Nitui/enth C/niury Mr. J. H. 
Tuke's account of his experience as a member of a private emi- 
^n committee. As for the need of emigration, let us say 
in four of the live unions to which the bill grants £100.000, 
there are, in round numbers, "Sa.ooo persons with no local em- 
ployment, living on I2,6ooholdingB, of the average annual value of 
£4 zof each. And this average includes all the larger farms; in 
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addition to which, the soil is so inferior that not more than four 

acres. of wheat are grown in the four unions, and thb Griffith's 

valuation of the land does not exceed one shilling and aixpence 

per acre." **If the small tenants in Conneraara had the land for 
nothing they could not live/' writes a priest in that county, 
*' The holdings are so small, the land so sterile, that these people 
will always be steeped in poverty." Another priest in the same 
neighborhood writes : " I say with all the energy of my existence, 
let the people leave in any and in every way that may take them 
out of the slough of poverty in which they are at present sunk." 

Into this district went Mr. Tuke, charged with the expendi- 
ture of £10,000 raised by English philanthropists for the assist- 
ance of those desirous but unable to emigrate. We cannot, of 
course, give his report in full, but we may n«te that he found 
222 families, containing in the aggregate 1,276 persons desirous 
of emigrating from the union of Ciifden alone. Apportioning 
his charity as best he could, he managed by the expenditure of 
£7,700 to secure the emigratioit of 1,260 men, women and chil- 
dren, most of whom went to the United States, " where they had 
friends." But this he considers merely a beginning of the work, 
for he estimates that there are 75,000 persons in West Ireland 
who should receive assistance to the amount of, say, £6 10s each. 

In view of these facts, Mr. Tuke is an earnest advocate of 
government aid. Indeed, he declares it *'the absolute and 
bounden duty of the government " to render assistance. This 
is hardly in accordance with liberal views of the sphere of gov- 
ernment, yet it could hardly be called an unwise measure on the 
part of Parliament to appropriate the necessary funds. The 
arrears bill made a free grant of £100,000, and authorizes the 
union boards of guardians to borrow money to assist emigration. 
This will increase the poor rate, and may make necessary a sec- 
ond grant to pay the debts of the impoverished unions. 

Two things are noticeable. One is, that the aid to emigration 
clauses were bitterly opposed by the league members of parlia- 
ment ; and the other is, that though the people assisted seemed 
grateful for the charity, this gratitude goes a very little way in 
pacifying the country. Mr. Tuke, as the dispenser of charity, 
was unlikely to be the chosen victim of assassination ; yet if he 
had been assassinated, there is little doubt that his murderers 
would have been sheltered. *' Sir," said a Galway man to Mr. 
Tuke, referring to undiscoveied murders in his neighborhood, 

** though the murderers are known from K— to T , no one 

will give evidence. It seems to matter not who it is they kill — 
kings, emperors, people, priest or peasant — one would suppose 
they had forgotten there was a God in Heaven." 

What is the need of Irish emig^ration T What is Mr. Tuke*s opinion in regard 
to it ? Do the Irish people agree with him ? 

X02. What countries offer special inducements to immigrants T 
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A Comparative Study of the Theory and Practice of 
* Civil Qovemment. 



AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

50. Oesterreich-Ungarische Monarchic. -The 
monarchyof Austria-Hungary has, since the year 1867, 
formed a bipartite state, consisting of a German, or 
"Cisleithan" monarchy, and a Magyar, or **Trans- 
leithan" kingdom. That is, it comprises the empire 
of Austria on "this side" of the river Leith and the 
Kingdom of Hungary **across" the river. Each of 
the two countries has its own parliament, ministers 
and government, while the connecting ties between 
them consist in the person of the hereditary sovereign 
(Franz Josef I.)>in a common army, navy and diplo- 
matic service and in the ^'Delegations," a parliament of 
1 20 members, one-half of whom represent the legis- 
lature of Austria and the other that of Hungary. The 
sphere of this central government is limited to foreign 
affairs and war matters, and to the financial business 
incident to these charges 



51. Xrike the United States Government. — 
The similarity to the United States is to be looked fox, 
not in the union between Austria and Hungary, bat in 
the government of Austria itself, which is a true 
bundesstaat united in the personality of its monarch. 
The desire on part of theiprovinces of Austria to main- 
tain the integrity of their institutions while submitting 
to the Austrian crown, resulted in a curious conglom- 
eration of monarchical states under one monarch bat 
many constitutions. Thus the imperial office em- 
braces the royal dignity of seven kingdoms, one grand 
duchy, four duchies, one principality, one sovereign 
earldom and one margravate, and though these states 
now have constitutions in which there is an approach 
to uniformity, it is not many years since the ic^al 
power varied in the different states from absolute des- 
potism to liberal and limited monarchy. In her union 
with this bundesstaat Hungary is granted, not merely 
the right's of self-government under her own constita- 
tion, but the power and dignity of an equal voice in 
diplomacy and war. The other provinces, though they 
are allowed provincial diets or legislatures, are subject 
to the reichsrath or council of the empire. 

52. Unlike the United States Government. — 
The government of Austria-Hungary is, in its main 
features, totally unlike that of the United States. Aside 
from the bipartite character of the central authority, 
and the consequent third stratum of government from 
an international point of view, the general division 
of powers is very different from that which obtains in 
Anglo-Saxon countries. The executive power re|^s 
with the crown, but the work of administration is en- 
trusted to the local authorities. In the same way the 
crown shares its law-making powers with the repre- 
sentatives of the people. The "delegations," which 
consist of 60 delegates from the Austrian reichsrath 
and as many from the Hungarian diet, 20 of each 
being the choice of the upper house and 40 of the lower 
house of their respective constituencies — meet to form 
a single, independent legislature, but instead of de- 
liberating together they sit in separate chambers and 
only convene for a joint ballot when they do not ar- 
rive at the same conclusion separately. The power 
of the delegations being confined to foreign affairs, the 
common defense, and the collection and expenditure of 
the joint revenues, all other matters are left to the 
diets of the realms. In the Austrian reichsrath, the 
members of the upper house (Herrenhaus) hold their 
seats either by hereditary right, as the princes and 
nobles, or by appointment, as the bishops and life 
senators. The members of the lower house (Abgeord- 
netenhaus), numbering 353, are elected for six years 
by popular suffrage, with a small property qualifica- 
tion. The power of the reichsrath is limited to giving 
or refusing (i) consent to all laws relating to military 
duty, (2) co-operation in legislation on commercid 
matters, and (3) examination of the imperial finances. 
Within these limits either house can initiate measures, 
but the emperor reserves to himself an absolute veto 
power overall legislation. 

Hungary is governed by her king and diet, each pos- 

50. Describe the form of goverament existing in Auvtria-Hungwry t To vriut 
is the power of the joint government limited T 

51. Wherein is the government of Austria like that of the United States ? To 
what is this likeness due ? 

5a. Note the peculiarities of this government. Do these in any way resemble 
ble the feature of our own sovemraent T What are the chief points of difo> 
.ence in the case of Austria i In the case of Hungary T 
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sessing legislative power. The diet consists of a house 
of magnates, holding their seats by succession or ap- 
pointment, and a house of representatives elected 
triennally by the people under a tax-paying qualifica- 
tion. The executive power is entrusted to a responsi- 
ble ministry, consisting of a president (of the council) 
and nine departments. 

53. Origin and History. — The formation of the 
empire of Austria dates back to medieval history, but 
her constitutional liberties are of much more recent 
date. The first constitution of Austria originated in an 
imperial diploma, dated October 20, i860, followed by 
an ordinance, or patent, of February 26, 1861. These 
decrees laid the basis of a charter, which, after a suspen- 
sion from 1865 to 1867, was put in force in December, 
1867, with the modification rendered necessary by the 
independence of Hungary. The Hungarian constitu- 
tion rests on the fundamental statutes granted, at long 
intervals, by her king. The chief of these, the " Bulla 
Aurea " of King Andrew II., was granted in 1222 and 
defined the form of government as an aristocratic 
monarchy. 

In 1528, the death of the youthful king Louis left the 
throne of Hungary vacant and it was claimed by 
Prince Ferdinand of Austria, who had married Anne, 
the sister of the late king. Having after a civil war 
secured his election by the diet, he was regularly in- 
stalled in the regal office in 1547. The crowns of 
Hungary and Bohemia were at this time united, and 
when, by the abdication of his brother, Charles V., 
Ferdinand became king of Austria, the three kingdoms 
were for the first time united under the house of Habs- 
burg. The monarchy of Hungary continued to be 
elective and the princes of the house of Habsburg who 
succeeded to the throne of Austria, were successively 
elected to that of Hungary and separately crowned, 
taking their oath to maintain the constitution granted 
by their predecessors. In 1687, the diet of Hungary 
decreed that the throne should thenceforward be 
hereditary in the male heirs of the house of Habsburg, 
and in 1823 extended the right of succession to the 
female descendants also. Under the rule of the Aus- 
trian princes, the constitution of Hungary was re- 
peatedly infringed or suspended, and when the people 
took up arms in its defence in 1849 it was declared 
forfeited by tjlie rebellion. But this decree was re- 
pealed in i860, and in 1867 the emperor of Austria was 
crowned king of Hungary, taking his oath to maintain 
its ancient constitution. 

. The final arrangement was as much for the satisfac- 
tion of the Germans as for that of the Hungarians. 
So long as the Habsburg monarchs governed their pro- 
vinces separately, there was little conflict between pro- 
vinces, but the first attempt to merge them all in one 
empire, roused feelings of jealousy between the Ger- 
mans,Magyars and Slavs, each thinking that the others 
were unduly favored. This was settled by the forma- 
tion of a cisleithan state that the Germans could con- 
trol, and a transleithan one under the government of 
the Magyars, the Slavs being gerrymandered out of 
power in both states. 

54. Sverige och Norge. — In the bipartite state 
of Sweden and Norway we reach the primal stage of 
the federative monarchy. These two states are united 
only in the person of their sovereign, having a com- 
mon diplomatic service, of course, ^but separate and 



distinct constitutions, and diverse political institutions. 
There is a council of state, representing both countries, 
but it is a committee of conference to adjust matters 
relating to the common welfare. Likeness to the Amer- 
ican Union is scarcely perceptible, and the two mem- 
bers of the federation considered as segregate states, 
are constitutional monarchies, showing more points of 
resemblance to England, than to the United States. 

55. Origin and History. — ^The union between 
Sweden and Norway came about in this way : By the 
treaty of Kiel, January 14, 18 14, Norway was ceded 
to the king of Sweden by the king of Denmark, but the 
Norwegian people did not recognise this cession, and 
declared themselves independent. Sweden proceeding 
to occupy the country by force, the Norwegians yielded, 
and concluded the convention of Moss, by which the 
independence of Norway rn the union with Sweden 
was solemnly proclaimed. An extraordinary storthing, 
or constituent assembly (an'electoral college) , was sum- 
moned, which accepted the terms of union and elected 
King Carl XIII., of Sweden, king of Norway. This 
was in November, 18 14; the following year the Riks- 
act, or charter of union, was promulgated, declaring 
the tie between the realms indissoluble, but without 
prejudice to the separate government, constitution and 
code of laws of either state.' 
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POLITICAL ASSESSMENTS. 



Could the curtain of secrecy be lifted, we could see a vast 
drag-net of extortion thrown out by the committee from Wash- 
ington over the whole land from Maine to California, with every 
humble official and laborer, from those under the sea at Hell 
Gate, to the weather observers on Pike's Peak, entangled in its 
meshes ; and, busy among them, for their prey, a series of tax- 
extortioners ranging down from Hubbell,'the great Quaestor, to 
little Hubbells by the hundre^, each paid a commission on his 
collections in true Turkish fashion (to which the large amounts 
extorted beyond regular plunder rates are added.) These min- 
ions, book in hand, are haunting the official corridors, and 
tracking the public laborer. They mouse around the bureaus 
for names and salaries which all high-toned officials contemptu- 
ously withhold. Neither age, sex nor condition is spared by 
these spoils system harpies. They waylay the clerks going to 
their meals. They hunt the Springfield arsenal and the Missis- 
isippi breakwater laborers to their humble homes. They intrude 
their impertiuent faces upon the teachers of Indians and negroes 
at Hampden School and the Carlisle Barracks. Thej dog navy 
yard workmen to their narrow lodgings. The weary scrub-wo- 
men are persecuted to their garrets ; the poor office boys are 
bullied at their evening schools ; the money needed iPor rent is 
taken from the aged father and only son ; men enfeebled on the 
bftttle fields are harried in the very shadow of the capitol ; life- 
boat crews, listening on the stormy shores for the cry of the 
shipwrecked, and even chaplains and nurses at the bedside of the 
dying, are not exempted from the merciless, mercenary, indecent 
conscription, which reproduces the infamy of Oriental tax farm- 
ing. Here is the head of a family who hesitates between defy- 
ing Hubbell and taking a meaner tenement ; there a boy at eve- 
ning school blackmailed of $3, while wearing a suit given in 
charity ; and there a son pillaged of $17 when furniture of the 
mother he supports was in pawn, and many are in painful doubt 
as to the safety of keeping their earnings, which they need. In 
every case there is fear of removal or other retaliation. Pages 
could be filled with such cases from the reports of citizens. A 

53. What is said of the origin of the Austria constitution? Of that of Hun- 
gary ? Of the history of their union f Of the nature of the present arrange- 
ment T 

54. What is the government of Sweden and Norway considered as one king- 
dom f What, considered separately ? 

55. What is the history of their union T 
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newspaper before us gives that of a laborer, with a familjr, earn- 
iiig $750 a year, pursued by a harpy for $15, and also that of a 
boj of I3« earning $1 a day, with another harpy after him for 
$3 60. To women and girls no more mercy is shown. 

[And this is done, not only in behalf, but in the very name of 
liberty, and we who would prevent it, are charged with denying 
to the office-holding citizen the right to expend his earnings as 
he pleases.] — Dorman B. Eaton, in North American Review. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

94. The Tilden income-tax case had its origin in a campaign 
charge against Mr. Tilden when he was a candidate for the 
presidency in 1876. It was to the effect that, during the war, 
Mr. Tilden had made false returns of his income on some occa- 
sions, and on oihers allowed it tq be assessed incorrectly, so that 
he stilKowed the government a large amount on this tax account. 
Either to give color to this charge, or because they really be- 
lieved it, the treasury officials began the suit which has ended as 
we see. 

95. The vetoed bill was returned to the house in which it orig- 
inated. Being an appropriation bill, it must needs have origin- 
ated in the House of Representatives. 

96. The Suez canal is owned by a stock company, but both 
the English and French governments are shareholders. 

97. The present city of Alexandria is not situated exactly on 
the foundation chosen by Alexander the Great in 332 6. C. It 
is built largely on the mole jutting out into the harbor, which 
being increased by alluvial deposits, now separates the New Port, 
or northeast, from the Old Port, or southeast, harbor. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 



McNally's System of Geography for Schools. Academies 
and Seminaries. Revised by James Monteith and S. T. Frost 
and including: Front's "Geography Outside of Text Books. A. 
S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. Price $1.25; to 
teacher's for examination, $1. 

It it a common practice on the part of parents and in- 
structors to check the youthful reader with an injunction not 
to read fast but to ponder what he reads in order to get the 
good of it. The same persons no doubt would condemn re- 
reading as a waste of time, since one thorough rea ing should 
suffice. The assumption is that attention to detail is the 
basis as well as the end of the habit of study. This assump- 
tion is correct in some cases but in other branches of learning 
assimilation of detail is entirely subordinate to com[)rehension 
of the general. Thus we place before a pupil a map of the 
world or of a hemisphere in order that he may learn the re- 
lative position of countries one to another. We do not place 
before a child a bit of dissected map, with the injunction, 
'iearn this and then we will show you some more of ihe earth's 
surface." But we do not follow out this course logic illy. We 
do put into pupils hands a text book with '^Learn itiU and re- 
member it till year after next, when we will teach you some- 
thing that goes with it." This is especially tme of the teach- 
ing of geography. In this rage for classifying and gradint,^ 
knowledge, even our childhood's rhymes cannot long escape. 
We can imagine— "This is the house that Jack buih. When 
you get into botany and zoology, my dear children, you will 
learn something more about this famous mansion ; ju .t now we 
are studying architecture and will proceed to consider the 
next block." 

These thoughts were suggested by the plan of Frost's "Geo- 
graphy Outside of Text-books," which is the distinguishing 
Mature of the book before us. It is based on the prii ciple that 
the association of geography with literature (or wit h history) 
burdens neither, but assists both. That a geographical point 
needs a literary quotation or historical incident to give it *Mife" 
— to embue it with interest to the pupil's mind. So obvious 
a truth needs no argument to uphold it. Each page of the 
book is supplied with numerous footnotes which give addition- 
al facts with regards to countries and places, quotations from 



books of travel, etc., in short, to quote from'the author's preface, 
"the liveliest facts in commercial, historical, political and phy- 
sical geogiaphy." 

The arrangement also tends to make the book available for 
classes of different grades. Ignoring the footnotes the book H 
a common school geography; including the notes it may be 
made comprehensive enough to tax the energies of high school 
Pliplls. As a geography the book is literally and typographical- 
ly excellent. It is up with the times in its geographical and 
historical statements, especially those of a statistical nalnTc 
Especially noticeable is its large commercial map, showrinK by a 
series of red, black, and brown lines,, land and water routes, and 
by figures the time taken in journeying from the United States. 
The chief exports of the different countries are also noted. In 
fact, the chart needs only a statement of transportation and 
customs tariffs to be a complete importers, vade mecum. 



MAGAZINES. 



— Of the five illustrated papers in the September Harder three—" A 
mer in YorK." [Me] by Sarah D. Clark : " In Surrey/* by Mre. Liliie. asd 
" Spanish Vistas," by Mr. Lathrop — are tourist sketches : while the ta t tvo 
•• The Weibcrtreue," by Elise Allan, and •• The Visit of the VIkinga." by Mr. 
Higginson— discuss matters of history. Of the former, '*In Surrey." b per- 
haps the most interesting, and of the Latter, '* The Weibertreue,** is decidedly sd. 
This is an account of Weinsburg in Suabia, of the " Faithful Wives " of £iiioez«^ 
Konrad's siege of the castle, otthe Peasants* War, together with a sketch of die 
poet Justinus Kerner. Though scarcely controversial. Col. Hig|»poa*s poiper 
will be m ist interesting to those controversially engaged in the cuscassioa of 
the discovery of America by the Northmen. A timely paper is that by D. A. 
Curtis on "The Mississippi River Problem," E. P. Whipple's "RecoUecQoiis cf 
R. W. Emerson " is written in too laudatory a vein to prove generally accept- 
able. Fiction is rather weak in this number. The installment of *' Shaadoa 
Bells " presents no new developments and those presented by thft short stories 
could be very easily spared. " Love will find out the ^ ay," by; Mrs. EliiabcA 
D. B. Stoddard, is characterized by a sicklv Sisnti mentality which _ should coa- 
demn it even in the minds of its most puerile readers. Bamet Phillip*, in ** A 
Doctor Spoiled," triei his hand at the female physician '* bustnen ** vid& socae* 
what the effect of an adaptation of " The Lady of Lyons " to the reqturemcatt 
of the spectacular drama. The gem of this number is found, for a woiuier, ia 
verse—" A Garden Secret," by Philip Bourke Marston— which is fine both ia 
thought and feeling. H. H. Boyesen's Norse Idyl, "Marit and I." is anite 
commendable, and so, perhaps, is also the bit of verse " Kentucky Philosopoy," 
by H. Robertson. 

— The At antic Monthly for September is an exGeptionally gratifying nuoK 
ber. In fiction it gives three serial installments, including (as a downing 
mercy) the conclusion of " Dr. Zay." To those who have read Miss Fhelfk^ 
latest attempt, we need not apologize for our impatience with it Th« scene is 
laid in the backwoods of Maine, where the heroine holds a whole neighborhood 
in awe of her skill as a physician. We are told this. What we seevi that she 
is devoid not only of the go <d stout sense which some of us possess in common 
with the brutes but even of the wet-escaping " savey ** usually conceded to 
women and poets. The hero we can perhaps forgive in consideration of his 
suffering from concussion of the brain, but for the landlady whose pointless 

Krofanity is a continuous source of astonishment and dismay to her thtckwicted 
usband, there is no forgiveness possible. ^Mr. Hardy's serial continues chnr- 
acterisiic, both in plot and expre:»ion, and Mr. Bishop fa von us with a glimpse 
of New York club life. R. Fellow writes of •* Amencan History on the Stage ^ 
and Elizabeth Robins discourses admirably concerning " Evil in Greek Myth> 
ology." M. D.Conway's account of " A Geologic Ramble on the Weald," 
(in Sussex) is decidedly worth reading. F. H. Cushing's paper on " The 
Nation of the Willows" —the Kuhni Indians of Arizona— is not only interesting 
for the information it conveys, but is wntten in a most intertaining style. ** The 
Last Chance of the Confederacy," by A. C. McClurg, is the first ^ood accoont 
we have seen of the battle of Benionsville. The reviews of the mnnth cover 
the late works of Edward A. Freeman, Rev. T. Mozley, W. E. H. Lccky. 
Chas. G. Leland.J. J. Lalorand Mrs. Kemble. 

—Austin Dobson opens the September Century with a biographical sketch o 
Th mas Bewick, which is very fully illustrated with specimens of the grea i 
wood-engraver's artistic skill, both in design and mechanical execution. S. G. 
W. Benjamin contributes an illustrated paper on Ocean Steamships, in which he 
shows ttie progress made in the last half-century through the introduction of 
the screw-propel. er and the compound engine, and b^ the extension in length 
of ocean ves-.eb. Thirty years ago sixteen days was a fair allowance for passa^ 
from New York to England. Nowadays it is often done in eight days and has 
been done in seven ; but as the steamships are now some 250 ft. longer than 
they used to be, accuracy demands that at least so much l^ deducted frocs 
the length of the trip. In • An Old Town with a History," Noah BroolK des- 
cribes Castine. Maine. Prof. Geo. P. Fisher writes of " ITie Academic Career 
of President Woolsry," and W. D. Howells gives us a paper on Mark Tvaia. 
In the " Original of Rebecca in Ivanhoe,'" Mr. Gratz Van Rensselaer shows 
that the character was suggested to Scott by Irving's description of Rebecca 
Grau, a Philadelphia Jewess. Edmund W. Gosse gives a very appreciacnre 
biography of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Mr. E. V. Sinalley continues his descrip- 
tion of the *' New North-west,*' which, whether it be a subtile puff of raihoad 
lands or no, is certainly interesting reading. Equally so is Mm Cumming** 
•' Ningpo and the Buddhist Temples." Gen. McClellan supplies a timely 
paper on " The War in Egypt" In the way ot fiction we have a feeble nt- 
tempt on the part of Joaquin Miller, " The Col Bill Williams Mine,' which is 
mercifully short. Also the installments of the serials, wherein " A Modem 
Instance " completes its demonstration that its hero is a brute and its heroine a 
fool and continues as enchanting as a dog-fi^ht ; the agony in Mrs. Bumett^s 
also continues, the author apparently forgetung that readers weary of that son 
of a thing after a while. She also forgets that, though it may add to dte attmct- 
iveness of her hero to unbend tor the amusement of the children, it is not o^n- 
sistent with his George Washington-like statuesqucness to go out to service 

a nursery maid. The editorial departments are this month better than 

and the Bric-a-brac quite as amusmg as ever. 
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FROM SEPT. 1 TO 15. 

The Asiatic cholera is raging at Manila, in the Phil- 
iippine Islands, where the people are reported dying at 
the rate of a hundred per day. 

China is meeting with great success in crushing the 
Corean Arabi, Tai-in-kun Pasha, whom she had at last 
accounts undei secure arrest. The nameless king will 
be restored to the throne, to take vengeance on those 
who have bereaved him of family and friends. 

The French at Tamatav, Madgascar, expect trouble 
with the natives, and object to the landing of a cargo 
of arms and munitions from an American ship. To 
avoid international complications they offer to buy the 
arms themselves. 

Cetewayo, having '*been to London to see the 
queen." returns by royal permission to his kingdom 
of Zululand. John Dunn, with true British reverence 
for a favorite of royalty, proclaims himself ready to 
swear alle^ance to Cetewayo's cause, and calls on his 
brother chiefs to do the same. 

As the war in Egypt reaches its climax, it find^ an 
echo in other Mussulman countries. Beside the Greco- 
Turkish border trouble, which seems more serious 
than at first hoped, trouble is threatening with the Tu- 
nisian Arabs. The chief cause of these outbreaks lies 
in the false reports continually spread of Moslem suc- 
cess. The rumor that Allah had assisted Arabi to de- 
feat the English would prompt any Mohamedan to 
take his Christian neighbor by the throat, when the 
knowledge that Arabi had been soundly thrashed 
would convince him that it was the wrong time of the 
year to fight. 

Still another war is brewing on the Montenegrin 
frontier, where armed bands of Albanians attacked the 
Montenegrins near Podgoritza the 3rd, 5th and 8th 
inst. Montenegro has addressed a remonstrance to 
the porte and appealed to the European powers for 
protection. Prince Nikita is still in Russia, 7/here the 
czar, though he has laid aside some of his precautions 



against assassination, has again pistpontd his coroi.a- 
tion. this rime till May, 1883. 

The illness of the German em])eror was the subject 
of comment for several days. It seems to have been 
but a slight indisposition, but at hi>age every symptom 
seems important. 

In Spain Marshal Serrano has declared himself 
willing to accept the premiership, in the event of Scn- 
nr Sagasta's failure to carry out his promised reform^. 
His policy would he, he says, to seek alliance with the 
democrats by the re-establishment of the constitution 
voted in 1869. 

In England the trouble with the Irish constabulary 
has extended to the police force of Dublin ci^y, vi^hich 
struck on the 2nd, to enforce its demand forextracom* 
pensation. Though this trouble has been adjusted, 
even to the reinstatement of the most of the police at 
first dismissed, its occurrence is very unfortunate for 
the government. What England needs most now is to 
show her ability to govern Ireland, but on this point 
each fortnight brings some new ground for skepticism. 

It is stated that the minister of foreign afifairs of the 
Argentine confederation has proposed to the govern- 
ment of BraziKto submit their disputed-boundary ques- 
tion to the arbitration of the United States supreme 
court or to the federal court of the Swiss confederation. 

From Mexico come rumors of a thre-atened revolu- 
tion in the state of Sonora. The people are arming 
and the authorities apprehend serious trouble. 

The Utah commission appointed under the Ed- 
munds act, has made its first report. Of the twenty- 
four registers appointed by it seven are Gentiles, nine 
apostate Mormons and eight Mormons. The duty of 
these officers is to exclude polygamists from the regis- 
tration lists, and the commission has prescribed an an- 
ti-polygamy oath to be administered to all voters. 
This has called forth an address by the apostles of 
the Mormon church urging their disciples to uphold 
the faith. It is estimated that under the Edmunds 
act 10,000 voters will be disfranchised, but as this will 
leave the Mormons in the majority by about 3,000. the 
the purpose of the act does not seem to be accom- 
plished. 

By direction of the president, the military depart- 
ment of West Point has been discontinued and Gen. 
Howard has been assigned to the department of the 
Platte. The military academy at West Point will con- 
tinue under the supervision of the general of the army, 
Col. Wesley Merritt, of the fifth cavalry, has been 
appointed superintendent. 

The harvest reports from the west continue to be un- 
usually good. The wheat crop of Illinois is estimated 
at upwards of 100,000,000 bushels, and the oat crop 
nearly as great. The com crop is below the average. 

The yellow fever has appeared as an epidemic in 
Brownsville, Tex., and also in Pensacola, Florida. 
Vigorous efforts are made to prevent its spreading to 
other localities. 
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Since the adjournment of congress the chief political 
interest centers in the state elections. On the 4th Ar- 
kansas held her election, resulting, as was expected, in 
a victory for the democrats. A Republican governor 

and two congressmen were elected in Vermont on the 
5th, and on the nth, the Republicans carried Maine by 
an overwhelming majority. The nominations which 
are being made in other states are without special sig- 
nificance, with the exception, perhaps, of the failure of 
Congressman Ja^ A. Hubbell to secure renomination 
in the nth district of Michigan. 

M. Desire Charnay, in reporting to the French 
Geographical Society the results of his three years' ex- 
plorations of Central American ruins, mentioned that 
during his latest journey, in Yucatan, he entered the 

remains of a palace at the town of Kabah, and found 
on the walls thereof an Indian painting of an armed 
Spaniard on horseback. This, he maintained, is indis- 
putable proof that the palace was inhabited at the time 
of the Spanish conquest. Some authorities hold that 
these ruins belonged to a people long ago extinct, and 
that they are not less than 3,000, perhaps 10,000, and 
according to one traveler 40,000 years old. M. Char- 
nay will not admit that they are more than 750 years 
old, and holds that they all belonged to the race which 
the Spanish invaders found in possession of the 
country. 

The arguments for the defence in the star route trial 
closed on the 6th inst, and were followed by the final 
plea for the prosecution delivered by the attorney gen- 
eral. At the close of this speech, as the jury were 
about to retire. Judge Wylie detained them to say that 
he had been credibly informed that attempts had been 
made to bribe them, attempts which he urged them to 
resent as the grossest of insults. On the 8th Judge 

Wylie delivered his charge to the jury. He first re- 
viewed the circumstantial evidence leading to the in- 
dictments, then dwelt upon the meaning of the indict- 
ment, and lastly on the proofs of its truth furnished 
by evidence brought out in the trial. The charge was 
a very forcible one, and its general tone was altogether 
hostile to the theory of the innocence of the defendants. 
The jury retired at 4 o'clock, and returned a 6 o'clock, 
reporting that they could not agree except concerning 
the guilt of one man. The judge would not accept this 
report and ruled that the jury should be confined until 
they could render a complete verdict. They were de- 
tained during Saturday and Sunday being still unable 
to agree. On Monday they reported that they still could 
not agree with regard to more than two of the accused, 
and as it seemed probable that a full agreement could 
not be secured by further delay, the partial verdict was 
accepted by the court, and the jury dismissed. The 
verdict as rendered was that two of the accused, Rer- 
dell (who had confessed) and Miner, were guilty, that 
Peck (now dead) and Turner were innocent, and that 
they could not agree concerning the guilt of Brady, 
Vaile, or the two Dorseys. The defense have declared 
that the government will now be forced to abandon the 



matter, but as the attorney general has announced the^ 
intention of "pushing the cases to the end,** it seems: 
likely that other indictments may bring Bradj and hisj 
friends into court again before long. 

THE OFFICIAL INCOME-TAX. 

The collection of political assessments continues with 
posure that contrasts strongly with the apparently futile 
against them. It may seem strange that politicians should so ig- 
nore the denunciation of a large number of prominent men, but 
they doubtless consider the campaign fund collected an ample 
oflset to the damage done their cause by the opposition of the Re- 
formers. As to the amount of this fund, it is estimated that the 
assessed salaries reach a total of $29,350,000, 2 per cent, of which 
would be $587,000. Of course the whole of this can not be cxA- 
lected, but the committee's collecting agents are very energetic 
and persistent in their efforts to raise all that is possible. Thus, 
we are informed that a collector spent Aug. 31 in the Interior De- 
partment calling upon the clerks for their unpaid assessments. The 
standing order of the department against *• soliciting** during 
office hours was suspended to permit this, and the demand, it is 
said, was generally honored. 

A second circular letter has been addressed, in the name of the 
committee, to the delinquent ofilce-holders in other cities, remind- 
ing them of their "tax." This excites the wrath of the CItiI 
Service Reformers, which the Nation gives voice to as follows: 

** Jay Hubbell has issued another assessment circular to those 
who have paid no attention to the first. In this he manifests his 
surprise at the * failure to respond* to the first one, but suggests 
that it may have been due to what he calls * the pressure of other 
cares.* He concludes by expressing the hope that the retnro 
mail will bring him a * voluntary contribution equal to 2 per cent, 
on your annual compensation.* The impudence of all this is« of 
course, what strikes one on first reading it. In any other walk 
of life than politics, a second circular from a man who had asked 
you for 2 per cent, of jour income as a * voluntary contribution,* 
to something in which he was interested, expressing his surprise 
at not having heard from you, and again mentioning the amount 
he expected to receive from you *by return mail,* would lead tc 
his receiving a pretty stern rebuke in very uncomplimentary lan- 
guage But inside politics nothing seems absurd, or ludicrous cv 
impudent. Politicians like Hubbell now neither blush, nor 
laugh, nor even wink, and you could not explain to them in a 
year why it was funny to threaten or rebuke a man for not giving 
you a * voluntary contribution.* '* 

Mr. Hubbell would probably retort that it seems' absurd, ludi- 
crous and impudent for a Reformer to meddle in what is none of 
his business, which might be a sufficient :mswer, did we not re- 
member that a protest from the Democrats against the raising of 
a fund to be used against them, would be regarded as still moce 
absurd, while a protest from the taxed officials would seetn the 
height of impudence. In fact, the only persons who seem to 
have what the lawyers call " a good case," against Hubbell and 
his colleagues, are the doctrinaires now engaged in instructing 
the young in political science and political ethics. Their com- 
plaint is that of the schoolmaster in Longfellow's •* Birds of 
Killingworth,** who protests that he can not teach the children 
gentleness^ so long as the city fathers, by word and actios 
*« contradict the very things I teach.'* 

It is curious to note the solemnity of the political assessors 
luded to by the Nation. Usually politicians make a jest of th< 
breaches of political decorum, while their rebukers are in solcn 
earnest; but Mr. Hubbell and his assistants are as sol>er as churcl 
wardens in taking up their collection, while the Reformers in \ 
very loud whisper, (not to disturb the meeting), energetically bnl 
hysterically protest. There is nothing essentially funny in MrJ 
HubbelPs action, which appears right or wrong according to ** 
observer's ethical standard, but each Reform Republican set 
anxious net to protest too earnestly lest he should be suspect< 
of disloyalty to his party. 

From Massachusetts, however, corr.es an earnest protest sigjni 



What is M. Charnay's report concerning his discoveries in Yucatan? Whjit 

his conclusion? 

Is the practice of assessing officeholders an established one? How loof: 
it existed? Who opposes it? Why? What is said of the persistence of coUci 
Of their manners, as compared with those of the Reformers? Of their rcd< 
' with regard to their mode of expending the fund? 
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t>/ Upwards of 1, 000 *' prominent citizens,*' who pledge their 
hearts and hands, and what is more to the purpose, their votes, 
to the cause of reform. The Nation too, becomes serious when 
it censures the Hubbell circular for saying that the Republican 
party ** cannot hope to succeed in the pending struggle if those 
most directly beneBted by success are unwilling or neglect to aid 
in a substantial manner.** "In other words," answers the Na- 
iwtty ** the Republican party, put in power by the burning enthus- 
iasm of the best portion of the American people for a great idea, 
and kept in power for twenty years by their passionate conviction 
that in its hands alone was the national salvation sure, can now 
only be maintained by a round sum in cash." 

Another question with regard to these political assessments is, 
** What becomes of the money?" Granted that the office holders 
have a right to ** voluntarily'* do what they choose with their 
wages, it does not follow that Mr. Hubbell is authorized to do as 
he pleases with his collections. When Sir Leicester Dedlock in- 
formed bis amiable cousin that it took ;^2o,ooo to carry a certain 
borough, the indiscreet young lady asked *' What for?" but 
warned by the great man's frown, quicklv added, .*' Of course I 
don't mean to ask 'what for?' I mean, what a pity." Accepting 
the amendment. Sir Leicester vouchsafed the explanation that 
the money had gone for '* necessary expenses." Mr. Hubbell is 
not more condescending, but then his questioners are more per- 
sistent. They say it is "a pity" — a shame, in fact— if the Ke- 
pnblican party cannot survive without gouging- money out of of- 
fice-holders; but they also proceed to demand, '* What becomes 
of the money, any way?" No satisfactory answer has yet been 
made, which leads to the suspicion that expenditures, so tar, have 
been for the purpose of assisting the *' machine" in controlling 
the prima.ries or nominating conventions, and not for the good of 
the party at the popular elections. 



has despatched a gunboat, the Monocracy, to the scene 

of action. Our interest in the matter arises chiefly 

from the treaty recently negotiated with Corea by 
Commodore Shufeldt, By this treaty, which has 
not yei been ratified by the senate, the United States 
guarantees the national independence of Corea. This 
provision will probably lead to the rejection of the 
treaty, since the traditional policy of our country would 
prevent our contemplating war in defense of Corea' s 
rights, however unjustly threatened. 
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On the 3rd it was announced that negotiations be- 
tween the Grecian government and the porte had re- 
sulted in a settlement, temporarily at least, of the 
Thessalian boundary dispute, and that hence the border 
war was over. Matters are to be settled by restoration 
to their condition before the outbreak of hostilities, 
and doubtful points decided by agreement between 
Said Pasha, Turkish minister of foreign affairs, and 
the Greek minister at Constantinople. The chief dis- 
pute is over a piece of territory left doubtful in the def- 
finitionof boundary made by the Berlin conference and 
reaffirmed by that of Constantinople. The Greeks 
are believed to have been the aggressors in the affair, 
and when the porte proposed converting the disputed 
territory into a neutral zone they contemptuously 
rejected the proposition. Austria has rebuked the 
Greeks for disturbing the peace of Europe. The loss 
in killed and wounded on both sides in this short-lived 
war is estimated at something over 400 men. 



The Corean revolution seems likely to end in a for- 
eign war. Rear Admiral Clitz, commanding the Asia- 
tic station, reports to the government at Washington 
that Japan has sent several men-of-war to Fusan. It 
is further reported that China has despatched 15,000 
troops over the frontier, claiming the right to act, as 
suzerain of Corea, in restoring peace. Ten Chinese 
gunboats have also been ordered to the southeastern 
coast of the peninsula. Japan has explained that she 
means no attack upon the nationality of Corea, but it 
is highly probable that China will try to reduce that 
country to its old condition of dependence. By way 
of asserting our rights in the premises, Admirable Clitz 



The shiek Obeidullah, the Kurdish chief whose for- 
ays upon Persian territory caused his arrest and im- 
prisonment at Constantinople, created some little ex- 
citement by escaping a week or two since. Obeidul* 
lah is lord of a vast extent of fertile country to the 
south of Lake Van, and his subjects are fanatioeil- 
ly devoted to him both as a political and military 
leader and as a religious guide, he being at the head 

of the Nakhshibendee dervishes. In 1880 he overran 
and laid waste Persia as far as the city of Oroomiah 
and making good his retreat to his own country, set 
about preparing for another raid. Persia, however, 
remonstrated with the porte, and the Kurdish chieftain 
was beguiled to coming to Constantinople where he 
was easily arrested and put within bounds, — ^interned, 
to use the French term. Though treated with all 
honor he was closely watched, but seems at last to 
have evaded his custodians and returned to his peo- 
ple. Persia has sent to the porte to demand his re- 
arrest, and perhaps the old chief finds his welcome at 
home none too warm, for he is said to have offered to 
make peace with the sultan, and even to agree to re- 
side, properly pensioned as a state prisoner in Me- 
dina, Arabia. 

The oldest newspaper in the world is the J^'ng-Pau^ 
or " Capital Sheet," published in Pekin, and since the 
4th of last June issued in a new form prescribed by 
special edict of the reigning emperor Tsaeteen. It first 
appeared A. D. 911, but came out only at irregular in- 
tervals. Since the year 135 1, however, it has been 
published weekly and of uniform size. Until its reor- 
ganization by imperial decree it contained nothing but 
orders in council and court news, was published about 
midday and cost two kesh, or something less than one 
cent. Now, however, it appears in three editions daily. 
The first, issued early in the morning, and printed on 
yellow paper, is called Hsir^-Pau (Business Sheet), and 
contains trade prices, exchange quotations, and all 
manner of commercial intelligence. Its circulation is 
a little over 8,000. The second edition, which comes 
out doing the forenoon, also printed on yellow paper, 
is devoted to official announcements, fashionable intel- 
ligence, and general news. Besides it ancient title of 
King'Pau it owns another designation, that of Shuen- 

Describe negotiations for peace between Turkey and Greece. 

Whatts the prospect of a Corean waif Who are the anrcisonT How are 

we interested? When was our treaty with Corea negotiatedT 

Find on the map the territory of the Shiek Obeidullah. Why was he arrest- 
ed? Is he a subject of the Turkish porte? 

What is the oldest newspaper in the world? By whom edited and published? 
Wherein diflferent from our daily papers? 

103. Qu. When was the first English newspaper issued? 
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Fau^ or "Official Sheet." The third edition appears 
late in the atternoon, is printed on red paper, and bears 
the name of TUam-Pau (Country Sheet). It consists 
of extracts from the earlier editions, and is largely sub- 
scribed for in the provinces. All three issues of the 
King'Pau are edited by six members of the Han Lin 
Academy of Sciences, appointed and salaried b^ the 
Chinese state. The total number of copies printed 
daily varies between 13,000 and 14,000. — Ex, 

The scene of action in the Egyptian war is none 
other than the land of Goshen mentioned in the scrip- 
tures. Tell-el-Kebir and Mahsameh are by tradition 
declared the ancient cities of Pithom and Raamses, 
built by the enforced labor of the Israelites in the days 
of their captivity. As to the route taken by the exodus, 
Brugsch Pasha, the Egyptianized German who is cura- 
tor of the Boulak Museum at Cairo, thinks he has iden- 
tified it in the Tumeylat route, which passes east from 
Zagazig by Tell-el-Kebir toward Ismailia; the very 
route in fact, by which (though in the opposite direc- 
tion) the British are now invading the country. This 
route does not lead through the Red Sea, but Brugsth 
Pasha holds that disaster overthrew the Egyptians not 
in the the Red Sea but in the Serbomian Lake, east of 
the ancient Pelusium. He points out that in the He- 
brew scripture the sea is not identified by any distinc- 
tive name and the term might easily have been applied 
to the lake. But whether this be the route of the exodus 
or no, there is no doubt of its interest from an antiquar- 
ian point of view. Here are the sites of Pi-beseth and 
Aven mentioned in Ezekel, and here, now known as 
Tell-el-Yehoodee, the **mound of the Jew," is the an- 
cient Leontopolis where the priest Onias, by permis- 
sion of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, built a temple and es<^ 
tablished a ritual similar to those at Jerusalem. An 
Egyptian temple and a palace of Rameses were also 
built in Leontopolis, but nothing now remains of their 
grandeur but a cluster of mounds. 



There seems to be no end to the Irish troubles. 
The discontent among the Irish royal constabulary, 
a body numbering little less than 12,000 men, and 
hitherto considered among the queen's most loyal sub- 
jects, ripened into insubordination, and a threat to 
strike unless their demands were complied with. Their 
. first request for extra compensation did not seem un- 
reasonable, as their duries have been for the past two 
years exceedingly trying. This demand was granted 
both by the distribution of a gratuity and by an in- 
crease of pay. Their next complaint was directed 
against an attempt on the part of the authorities to 
forestall insubordination by quietly removing some of 
the ringleaders. This has resulted in a large number I 
of resignations and there is some fear that it will be im- 
possible to keep the ranks full for the future, to say 
nothing of maintaining the present efficiency of the 
force. Moreover, the revolt is spreading. On Aug 31, 
a number of the metropolitan police held a meeting 
and adopted resolutions expressing dissatisfaction 
with their present compensation, and on the following! 



day 234 of the complainants were dismissed. The enuK' 
force, numbering 1,125, immediately struck, and tl 
an attempt was made to fill its place by the swearing 
of special constables ; the peace of the city became en- 
dangered, and troops were ordered out to parade the 
streets and disperse the mobs. On the 2Qd the police 
offered to return to their duty, if the lord lieutenant. 
Earl Spencer, would promise, to consider their 
He made this promise and numbers of the police 
turned to their post, but were not immediately able to 
keep the rioters in order without the aid of the troops. 
Quiet was at length restored, the wounded, numbering 
upwards of eighty, conveyed to the hospitals, and the 
discontent for the moment appeased by the promise iA 
the lord lieutenant that the case of the dismissed po- 
licemen should be examined, and that all those who 
appeared deserving should be reinstated. 



THE MEXICAN ELECTIONS. 

Press correspondence from the city of Mexico nnder date of 
Aug. 15, describes the July elections for senators and represco* 
tatives in congress. The first notable point about these elections 
is the lack of popular enthusiasm.. People are not excited on 
election day; first, because they hear little news from other local- 
ities, and what they do hear is not trustworthy. There axe some 
telegraph lines up, but there are no press * 'special despatches" 
nor even anything like the associated press. Newspaper corres- 
pondence is ill-managed, partisan and not to be relied upon. 
This is not wonderful, when we learn that with one exceptioo 
every important paper in the city of Mexico is under government 
pay. This state of things is so generally understood, we are 
told, that, with this exception, no paper is considered honest in 
the expression of its views. If it approves of the administration 
it is thought to be hired; if it censures, it is supposed to do so in 
the hope of securing a bribe to keep still. 

This is partly the cause and partly the effect of popular apathy; 
and the people continue apathetic largely from a conviction that 
unarmed resistance to the administration is hopeless. The Mex- 
ican electoral system is so thoroughly under the control of the 
central government that a peaceful revolution seems impossible. 
This system is described as follows: The states are divided into 
electoral districts of 40,000 population each, and these districts 
sub-divided into sections of 500 inhabitants, each section being 
entitled to choose one elector. In the elections which take place 
every alternate June, a list of registered voters is made out and 
certificates issued to each legal voter who is then supposed to go 
to the polls; but, partly from the stringency of the registration 
law and the arbitrary manner in which it is enforced, and 
partly fron the apathy of voters, it is often difficult to get the 
seven votes necessary to make a valid election. The electors 
thus chosen meet in their respective districts in July and vote 
for congressmen and (every fourth year) for president. Federal 
senators are also chosen, or at least nominated, in this way, 
the election being completed by the ratification of the state 
legislature 

Those who have read NordhofTs "Cotton States," will remem- 
ber his description of Louisiana in 1874-75; this will give a good 
idea of the condition of things in Mexico as it appears to an out- 
sider. In the election everything seems arranged for the exclus- 
ion of the opposition from political power. As an instance of the 
way this system works, President Derdo in 1876, in the face of 
strong popular opposition and in defiance of a declaration of the 
chief justice of the supreme court that his re-election would be 
unconstitutional, pushed his pretensions through congress by a 
vote of 123 to 49. Gen. Diaz, by armed revolution, overthrew 

Who arc the Irish constabulary? Who the Dublto poUceT Why are they 
discontented? How did they seek satisfaction? What was done Id appease 
them? 

What is said of the newspa^rs of Mexico? Describe the Mexican electoral 
svstem? Its control by the central government? Is the gOTemment a central- 
ized one? Wherein different from that of oar country? 

X04. Qu. Why should not the powars of government be oentraliaed? 
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Lerdo and established himself. He reiired, in obedience to the 
constitution, at the close of his term, but lias not released control 
of the administration. In 18S4 he will again come forward as 
candidate for the presidency, as the constitution does not bear a 
second term but merely two consecutive terms. 

Though Mexico is ostensibly a federation of states, the system 
of government is so centralized that it might be quite as aptly 
described as a single sUte. The local government is administer- 
ed to a great extent, at least, by a bureaucracy appointed by the 
president. This also tends to strengthen the party in power, for 
civil service reform has never ob.ained a hold in Mexican politics. 

One fe ture of the last election is, according to the correspond- 
ent of the New York EvftUng Post, the reappearance in politi- 
cal life of large numbers of Lerdo's adherents. What this signi- 
fies he does not pretend to say, but presumes that the banished 
Lerdo has somehow made his peace with the administration. 
That Diaz, in view of his presumed candidacy in 1884, approves 
of a Lcrdist revival is improbable, so that the political signs 
may be taken to indicate a decline of Diaz's influence in Gonzal- 
ez's administration. 



SIR GARNET WOLSELEY'S CAMPAIGN. 



The battle of August 29, at Kassassin Lock, is described in 
Gen. Wolseley's despatches as a brilliant victory, in which the 
English with slight loss to themselves, killed or wounded 400 of 
the enemy. But for the fortnight after this battle the English 
advance was very cautious, as though expecting a severe struggle 
and not the almost unimpeded march that Gen. Wolseley hope- 
fully predicted. Everything was carefully prepared for a pro- 
longed siege as well as for a sharp attack. Wells were dug in 
the sand saturated by the water from the tainted canal and the 
drink thus obtained is joyfully reported as "fairly clear". Sup- 
plies, food and reinforcements, were forwarded from Ismailia and 
an armored train prepared after the model of the one that proved 
so serviceable before Alexandria. On the 9th a sharp skirmish 
occurred to the north of the British camp of Kassassin, wherein 
the English lost 50 in killed and wounded, in repulsing an attack 
of the enemy. The Egyptian loss in this engagement is not 
known but is thought to have been severe. 

On the I2th, all the forces having arrived, the army moved for- 
ward on the enemy's fortifications at Tell el-Kebir. At 4:45 on 
the morning of the 13th an attack was made on the strongly for- 
tified position of the enemy whose force Gen. Wolseley esti- 
mated at 20,000 regulars, of whom 2,500 were cavalry, with 
seventy guns, and 6,000 Bedouins and irregulars. The British 
force was 11,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry and sixty guns. The 
enemy's works were carried at one general onset, the cavalry and 
horse artillery attacking the flanks; up to within 200 yards of the 
enemy's lines shots were exchanged and the loss was about 
ec^ual; then a bayonet charge was ordered and in from fifteen to 
thirty minutes the works were carried and the Egyptians in full 
flight. The black troops from the Soudan are said to have be- 
haved well, but the native Egyptians broke and ran at the first 
charge. The British loss is estimated at 300 and that of the ene- 
my at 2,000. The guns, ammunition, and trains of the enemy 
were captured. 

The British made good use of their opportunity by despatching 
a force under Gen. McPherson against Zagazig, the large town 
at the junction of the canal and the Nile. Arabi Pasha had fled 
from Tell-el-Kebir but found himself unable to make a stand and 
the place surrendered to the British without a blow. The cav- 
alry will now push forward to prevent the q>ming of reinforce- 
ments from Kafr-el-Dwar. 

Is is to be feared that Arabi, driven back upon Cairo, will 
serve that city as he did Alexandria — give it up to sack and pil- 
lage.' Cairo contains many treasures of antiquity stored in the 
Boulak Museum, which may be wantonly destroyed. Among 
these are the royal mummies discovered in July, i8i8i, at Dayr- 
el-Baharee and the accompanying inscriptions, whith the Egypt- 
tologists have not yet had time to decipher. The anxiety shown 
by the Egyptians to prevent the exportation of antiquities, does 
not imply a reverence for them, and the museum will be ruthless- 
ly sacked if Arabi gives permission. The vandalism of such an 
act would compare only with the burning of the Alexandria library 
by the Caliph Omar in the seventh century, but the Moslem of 
to-day is scarcely less of a barbarian than his ancestor of twelve 
centuries ago. 



Gen. Evwlyn Wjod his been for the last three weeks in com- 
mand of the forces about Alexandria. Skirmishes have been 
fought, but little else done to intimidate the enemv. The 
main force of the Egyptians seems to have been withdrawn, 
and Gen. Wood's cluet occupation is to guard the city against 
robbers. 

At Constantinople matters seems to have progressed some- 
what, but the advance toward settlement is by no means sure. 
Lord Dufferin has been continuing his dilatory policy, which 
must be quite a surprise to the porte. Turkey has always been 
accustomed to delay till the last possible moment— until, in fact, 
she was entreated to act — but she now finds England quite as 
willing to postpone a settlement. Thus, on the ist, tlM porte 
suggested a verbal modification of the proposed treaty, and Lord 
Dufferin t *legraphed to London for instructions. On the 5th, 
the long-promised proclamation against Arabi was issued. It 
dec'ared the maintenance of the authority of the Khedive indis- 
pensable, and said that Arabi's. designs justified his being 
described as a rebel. Lord Dufferin is said to have objected to 
this form, inasmuch as though it declared that Arabi deserved to 
be called a rebel, it did not expressly proclaim him such. As for 
signing the military convention, some interpolations made it 
necessary for him to again consult the government at London. 
On the loth the diplomats were reported engaged in discussing 
a new draft of the treaty, which thev hoped to have ready for 
signature by the following Tuesday.. By Tuesday Said Pasha 
remembered that it was unsafe to land troops at Aboukir, and 
desired permission to land them at Alexandna. He also insisted 
on retaining certain phrases which Lord Dufferin had counted on 
eliminating, and this made it necessary to transmit the entire 
treaty to Ix>ndon. The same day the sultan, as a mark of ap- 
proval, increased Said Pasha's salary to jf'Soo per month. The 
English government has not yet remunerated Lord Dufferin 
for his over work to prevent a settlement, but it will, no doubt, 
do so. 

At last accounts, it was stated that if no agreement was 
reached by the 14th, the porte would feel obliged to discounte- 
nance negotiations. It is easy to see what England gains by 
delay, but the advantage to Turkey is not so obvious. 

— Later dispatches say that the British have taken possession 
of Cairo, so that the fears for the safety of that city are unfounded. 



What is the news from Egypt? What battles have recently taken place? De- 
scribe th«- capture of TeU-et>Kebir? That of Zagagig. Find the places on the 
map? What has happened at Alexandria? What at Constantinople? What is 
said of the delay in coning to a settlement? 

xof. Qu. Does the present conflict show an advance in the art of warfare? 



THE POWERS THAT BE. 



A Comparative Study of the Theory and Practice of 

Civil Govemment. 



FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

56. Unified States. — In beginning the study of uni- 
fied (as opposed to federative) states, it is well to note 
not only the difference between unities and federations, 
but the likeness between unities considered as such. 
The ordinary method of classifying governments as 
monarchical, aristocratic, or democratic, is arbitrary and 
inadequate, as we may see by a comparison of 
the governments of England and France. It is a 
very rough classification that calls England a 
monarchy and France a democracy. England 
is really an absolute democracy witii monarchical 
and aristocratic appendages, and France a limited dem* 
ocracy with aristocratic appendages. The most avail- 
able classification is that which ranges both countries 
as unified states. 

A unified state is one in which the national govern- 
ment is charged with the power and responsibility of 
supervising the administration of public affairs in all 
parts of the country. This is not the case in our own 
country, where the power of the federal government 
within the states is limited. It is true, that in England 
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and France local affairs are generally left to the judg- 
ment of the local authorities, but this does not dimin- 
ish the responsibility of the central government, which 
is empowered to overrule the decision of any local 
body in the interest of justice and the public welfare. 

57. Republique Francaise. — ^The present con- 
stitution of France bears date Feb. 25, 1875. It vests 
the legislative power in an assembly of two houses, 
the chamber of deputies and the senate, and the ex- 
ecutive in a chief magistrate styled the president of 
the republic. The chamber of deputies is elected for 
four years by universal suffrage. The senate is com- 
posed of 300 members, of whom 75 hold office for life, 
the vacancies being filled by the choice of the senate. 
The remaining members hold office for nine years, one- 
third of them retiring annually. They are chosen by 
an electoral college, composed of deputies, general 
councils, councils of districts, and delegates from the 
communes and municipalities of France. The presi- 
dent is chosen for seven years by a maj »rity vote of 
the senate and chamber of deputies, united in national 
assembly. There is no vice president, and when the 
president dies or resigns, the chambers unite and 
elect a new one — for seven years, and not merely to 
complete the unexpired term. 

53. Origin and History. — After her defeat by 
Germany, ia the Franco- Prussian war, France disowned 
her emperor, and proceeded to organize a republic. 
The present constitution was drafted and adopted in 
1875, by the national assembly elected two years before. 
Many features of the political system are, of course, 
of older date, bat the government as a whole, was 
modeled alter the political ideal of the majority of the 
assembly. 

59. United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. — ^The united kingdom has no formulated or- 
ganic law. Its constitution comprises the whole body 
of laws as passed by parliament and interpreted by 
the courts. Every parliament, therefore, finds itself 
empowered to amend the constitution, and is restrained 
only by tradition and custom from making radical 
changes. The force of precedent, which guarantees 
the permanence of the British constitution, also invests 
the house of commons with supreme legislative au- 
thority, giving the house of lords a mere veto power. 
Nor is the sovereign, (in practice) empowered to with- 
hold his approval of any measure on which the people 
are really determined. Sir Edward Coke declares that 
"The power and jurisdiction of parliament is so tran- 
scendent and absolute that it cannot be confined, either 
for causes or persons, within any bounds.'* And re- 
peating these words, Sir William Blackstone adds that 
parliament is the place where "that absolute despotic 
power, which must in all governments re >ide some- 
where', is entrusted by the constitution of the king- 
doms." Yet the parliament is not a self-existing body. 
The king alone can summon it, and no parliament can 
assemble of its own accord cfxcept in case of the 
death of the sovereign. But the king is by law 
obliged to summon parliament at least once in three 
years, and, since the appropriation of supplies and the 
"mutiny act," — for the punishment of disobedient 
soldiers and sailors— are passed for only one year at a 
time, the king is practically obliged to call the assem- 
bly together annually. The right to appropriate 
money, to levy taxes, and grant supplies to the crown, 



is by established usage vested in the house of com 

Hence, though England is a monarchy, the d 
power in the state rests in her house of representati 
This house is composed, according to the act passel 
in the reign of Henry III, of knights of the shire, or 
representatives of counties, of citizens or representar 
tives of cities, and of burgesses or representatives of 
boroughs. The present apportionment is based as. 
this ancient classification and not, as in this coantiy; 
upon population merely. The reform act of 1832 w». 
especially designed to remedy the more apparent dis- 
crepancies in this mode of apportionment. The 
franchise is limited by a small property qualification. 

The upper house of parliament consists of peers who 
hold their seats by one of the following title : (') by 
hereditary rights ; (2) by creation of the sovereign ; (3) 
by virtue of office — as the English bishops ; (4) if 
election for life — as the Irish peers ; (5) by electioa 
for duration of parliament — as the Scottish peeis. 
In early times the right of peers to attend parliament 
depended in a great measure upon royal favor, but it has 
long been decided that in England hereditary peer 
age confers the right to a vote in the upper house.«The 
crown is unrestricted in the creation of new peeragies 
in England, but in Scotland and Ireland where the 
peers elect their representatives in parliament, the 
crown is, by law or custom, restricted in the exercise 
of this power. In Scotland extinct peerages may be 
revived and forfeited peerages restored, and in Ireland 
a new peerage may be created on the extinction of 
three of those now existing. The powers of parliament 
are politically omnipotent within the United Kingdom 
and its colonies and dependencies ; nor are they weak- 
ened by venical division. The executive power rests 
in the hands of the ministry, who are not only members 
of parliament, but are responsible to it in every partic- 
ular; and as for judical power, parliament is recog- 
nized as the highest court of law, from which there is 
no appeal. Nor only this; the queen holds her crown 
by act of parliament, which after the revolution of 1688 
settled the crown on the Protestant heirs of the 
Princess Sophia, of Hanover. And though the sov- 
erign of England is by no means a figure-head in the 
work of government, her prerogatives are those recog- 
nized by parliament, which is also charged with uphold* 
ing them. 

60. Origin and History. — The history of the 
British constitution is bound up with that of paiiia- 
ment. This body i? the outgrowth of the Witena-ge- 
mot or assembly of wise men whom the Saxon kings 
used to summon about them. The Magna Charta or great 
charter drawn up by the barons in the reign of Henry III, 
established the power of the parliament over taxation 
and laid the foundation of its power. The parliament, 
which consisted Of the lords temporal and the lords 
spiritual, was enlarged to include representatives of the 
people, but not until the reign of James I. did the 
house of commons become prominent as a separate 
chamber of parliament. The revolution of 1688 made 

56. What is the difference hetweea a uaified slate and a federationT Giw 
examples. 

57. What is the present government of France? Describe its legiilatiTe and 
executive departments. 

58. What is said of the origin and history of the existing French conititiitioa? 

59. What is said of the British c institution? Of the power of parliament? Of 
the house of commons? How and by whom is this house elected? Who fom 
the British house of peers?^ How are the powers of government in the British 
state divided? What is said of the queen's title to her crown? 
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be liouse of commons the strongest thing in the state, 
iMxdL this strength it has maintained and increased by a 
^rm^xxal usurpation of the powers formerly wielded by 
t&e king and the house of peers. It was during this 
period that the principle of ministerial responsibility 
nras established. 

XJp to 1707 the three kingdoms, England (including 
^ales), Scotland and Ireland, each maintained a par- 
Limxnent, but in May of that year the Scottish pariia- 
cneiit consented to merge itself in that of England. 
IrelaJid maintained a separate legislature till the end 
of tlie century, but January i, 1800, united with her 
sister kingdoms in forming a single imperial parliament. 
6x. Comparison. — A comparison between the 
governments of England and France naturally first 
t&kes account of the executive departments, and the 
pTinciple of ministerial responsibility common to both 
states. In Great Britain the executive power is vested 
Dominally in the crown, but practically in a committee 
of ministers, virtually appointed by the house of com- 
mons. Although this committee, or cabinet, is regard- 
ed as an essential part of the political system, it is un- 
known to the law, and its members are never official- 
ly mentioned as such, but always by some other title. 
T*here is no particular reason for this it has simply 
Ij^rowii out of the fiction that the king was the execu- 
tive and that he could not do wrong unless ill-ad- 
vised. Hence, the commons claimed the right to 
choose the adviser of the crown and to hold these ad- 
visers responsible for the king's malfeasance in office 
Generally speaking, each member of the ministry holds 
some other office in addition to his position as adviser 
to the crown. Thus the prime minister, who is sup- 
posed to select his colleagues, is first lord of the treas- 
ury. The lord chancellor, the lord president of the 
council, .the chancellor of the exchequer and the five 
secretaries of state must be members of the minis- 
try, and the office may be extended to a number of oth- 
er public functionaries and has occasionally been 
held by one who held no other office, but simply lent 
his name and influence to strengthen the ministry. 1 n 
France a similar plan has been attempted, and this 
openly, for the ministers are by the constitution made 
responsible to the chamber of deputies. In practice, 
too, the English example of selecting the cabinet from 
the leading members of the national assembly has been 
carefully followed. The ministers continue to hold 
their seats, join in debates and are questioned in re- 
gard to their policy and plans. But for all this, there 
is a great difference in the working of the systems. 
No French ministry has possessed sufficient influence 
with the chamber to keep its office six months, and 
the chamber seems to grow more and more exacting 
in its demands. The cause of this is to be sought 
in the power of dissolution wielded by the chief magis- 
trates in their respective countries. In England the 
sovereign can dissolve parliament at any time and ap- 
peal to the people at a new election, and hence, the 
English premier holds his factious followers in check. 
In France, the president can dissolve the assembly 
only by consent of the senate, which is granted only 

60 Give the history of the English con<;titution? Of pariiament? Of the 
house of commoDsT When were the three Icingdoms united? 

61. In comparinz the j^overnments of England and France, what is first to be 
noted? What is the principle of ministerial responsibility? What are the pe- 
culiarities of English practice in government by responsible ministries? Has 
the experience of France, in adopting this system, been sati^facto^y? What 
seems to be the reason? To whom is our president's cabinet responsible? 



on such terms as make its acceptance entirely out of 
the question. 

It is unnecessary to state that we have nothing of the 
nature of ministerial responsibility in our own govern- 
ment. In fact the likeness between our political in- 
stitutions and thos9 of England and France is less 
than might — ^in view of our relations one to another — 
have been expected. 



«• FLASH"— THE FIREMAN'S STORY. 

Flash was a white-foot sorrel, an' run on No. 3: 
Not much stable manners — an averag^e horse to see; 
Notional in his methods — strong in loves an' hates; 
Not very much respected, or popular 'mongst his mates: 

Dull an' moody an' sleepy on *' oft" an' quiet days; 
Full of turb'lent sour looks, an' small sarcastic ways; 
Scowled an' bit at his partner, an' banged the stable floor — 
With other tricks intended to designate life a bore. 

But when, be't day or night time, he heard the alarm-bell ring, 
He'd rush for his place in the harness with a regular tiger spring; 
An' watch with nervous shivers the clasp of buckle an' band, 
Until it was plainly ev'dent he'd like to lend a hand. 

An' when the word was given, away he'd rush an' tear, 
As if a thousan' witches was rumplin' up his hair, 
An' wake his mate up crazy with its magnetic charm; 
For every hoof-beat sounded a regular fire alarm ! 

Never a horse a jockey would worship an' admire 
Like Flash in front ot his engine, a-racin' with a fire; 
Never a horse so lazy, so dawdlin*, an' so slack 
As Flash upon his return trip, a-drawin' the engine back. 

Now, when the different horses gets tender- footed an' old 
They ain't no use in our business; so Flash was finally sold 
To quite a respectable milkman, who found it not so fine 
A-bossin' of God's creatures outside o' their reg'lar line. 

Seems as if I could see Flash a-mopin' along here now, 
A-feelin' that he was simply assistant to a cow; 
But sometimes he'd imagine he heard the alarm-bell's din, ^ 
An' jump an' rear for a minute before they could hold him in; 

An' once in spite o' his master, he strolled in 'mongstus chaps. 
To talk with the other horses, of former fires, perhaps; 
Whereat the milkman kicked him; wherefor, us boys to please, 
He begged that horse's pardon upon his bended knees. 

But one day, for a big fire as we was makin' a dash, 
Both o' the horses we had on somewhat resemblin' Flash, 
Yellin' an' ringin' an' rushin,' with excellent voice an' heart. 
We passed the poor old fellow a tuggin' away at his csut. 

If ever I see an old horse grow upwards into a new. 
If ever I see a driver whose traps behind him flew, 
'Twas that old horse, a rompin' an' rushin' down the track. 
An' that respectable milkman, a-tryin' to hold him back. 

Away he dashed like a cyclone for the head of No. 3, 
Gained the lead, an' kept it, an' steered his journey free; 
Dodgin' the wheels an' horses, an' still on the keenest **silk." 
An' fiimishin' all that district with good, respectable milk. 

Crowds a- yellin* an' runnin', and vainly hollerin' ** Whoa ! " 
Milkmen bracin' an' sawin', with never a bit of show ; 
Firemen laughin' an' chucklin', an' hollerin', ** Good ! go in !" 
Hoss agettin' down to it, an' sweepin' down like sin. 

Finally come where the fire was, halted with a "thud," 
Sent the respectable milkman heels over head in the mud ; 
Watched till he see the engine properly workin' there— 
After which he relinquished all interest in the affair. 

Moped an' wilted, an' dawdled — faded away once more 

Took up his old occupation of votin' life a bore ; 

Laid down in his harness, an' — sorry I am to say — 

The milkman he had drawn there, drew his dead body away. 

That's the whole o* my story : I've seen more'n once or twice, 
That poor dumb animal's actions are full of human advice ; 
An' if you ask what Flash taught, I simply answer you, then. 
That poor old horse was a symbol of some intelligent men. 
— Will Carleton, in Harper^ s Magazine for October, 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

98. Because it would not only connivance at, bat assistance 
in, fraud. The government relies on the postmast r's honesty in 
examining the business standing of the parties before he certi- 
fies for them. The penalty for such a neglect of duty is dismiss- 
al from, and disqualification for, office, and further fine and im- 
prisonment at the discretion of the court, 

99. France, Italy, Germany, and Austria. Also Egypt and 
Turkey, and td some extent, Russia and Spain. 

100. Very little is known of the interior of Corca. It is repre- 
sented as wooded and mountainous, with fertile valleys. The 
inhabitants are not civilized, even from a Chinese point of view. 

loi. Thi Suez canal has largely increased traffic, and must, 
therefore, be counted beneficial to commerce. Financially, it is 
quite profitable to its management. 

102. Many countries would like to receive immigrants, but few 
offer natural advantages. Canada, the United States, the Aus- 
tralian Colonies, and Buenos Ayres, are counted the best countries 
to emigrate to. 

QUESTIONS FOR THE YEAR 188182. 

[CONTfNUKD.] 

143. How wer« these overtures received? /6id. 

144* What seens to stand in the way of a satisiactoo' anangeneatt V. II, pp. 
69, 70. 

Z4S. What do the Irish Home Rulers demandt V. i, p. 13; V. II, yp. 31, 30 

146. Why is this denied? /6iti. 

Z47. Dating from the Union, what is the number of the present parliament? 

T48. What is the cUiure question? V. II. p. at . 

149- Who is the present speaker of the house of commons? V. i, p. 31. 

150. Who is deputy speakeit V. 1, p. 31. 

151. What is the extent of England's colonial empire? 

Z59. With which of her colonies was she at war during 1881? 

'S3* Where and what is this province, and by whom is it inhabited? V. I. pp. 
6, 14. aa. 

X54- How did the Boers become subjects of Great Britain, and why did they 
revolt? V. I, pp. 6, aa, no. 

155. Describe the prindpal battles of the war. V. I, pp. 6, 14. aa, 30, 37. 

156. What treaty of peace was made? V. I, pp 37, 45, no, 150* 157. 

XS7. How are the British colonies classified as to forms of g >vemment? V. 
II, Jr. 6a. 

158. To which of these classes do the South African colonies belong? /t/d. 

ISO. Who is president of the French republic, and when and by whom was 
he elected? 

z6o. How is the Prench senate elected? V. I, 00-77. ^S: V. 1I> p. la- 

i6z. Howis the chamber of deputies elected? V. I, pp. 68. 115, 165.181; V. 
II. p. la. 

x6a. What is the proposed tcrtUin de lisief Ibid. 

163. How was this proposal received? Ibid. 

164. ^ ho is M. GaJnbetta. and what office does he hold? V. I, p. 115, 157; 
V. II. p. la. 

165. What are the " groups*' of the French chambeit Ibid. 

166. What party is now in poweit 

167. Who is the present premier? 

168. With whom did France wage war during z88x'4a? V. I, pp. 53, no. 

169. By whom is Tunis governed? V. I, p. 7a 

170. When and by whom was the dynastv formed? Ibid 

171. What is the hi-itory of this province? V. I. p 63. 

17a. What is the nature of the present government? V. I, p. 70. 

173. How did the Franco- Tunisian war originate? V. I. p. 53. 

174. What govemmenti protested a^inst this course, and on -what grounds? 
V. I, pp 77. 86. 

175. What caused the insurrection in Algeria? V. I. p. no. 

176. What are the respec< ive interests of France. England and Turkey, in 
the government of Egpyt? V. I, p. 174. 

177. Who is khedive of Egpyt? Ibid. 

178. Whatis the cause of the present (June, x88a) imbroglio in Egyptian af- 
fairs? V. II. pp. 68, 77. 

179. When and why was the last conference of the powers called ? V. I, p. 

38- 

180. What was the Greek boundary question, and how did it arise? V. I, 

pp. 6, 13, ax. 38. A5. 54. 183. 
x8i . How was the matter settled? Ibid. 
18a. What is the government of Germany? 

183. Who is emperor of Germany, and how did he become so? V. II, pp. 7, 

184. What position does he hold by hereditary right? Ibid. 
185 hat is the nature ot his govemmenr? Ibid. 

x86. What royal rescript was issued in January, i ..8a? V. II, p. 6. 
187. Is the imperial government of a similar despotic characteit Ibid, 
t88. Who is cnanoelTor of the empire? 

189. Is he a responsible minbter. and, if so, to whom is he answerable? 

190. In what legislative schemes is he opposed by the reichstag? V. I, pp. 

39' 69* 85 »72- 

191. What is the German Zollv.rein, and why was Hamburg not included in 

V. I, pp. 69, 85. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

Ovid, Sblkctions from the Metamorphoses. With Exy*] 
tory Notes and a Vocabulary. By George Stnart. A. 
Pi of. of Latin. Central High School. Fhiladelpbia : 
dredge & Bro. Pricey $i-35 To teachers, for exa.Biiaal 
$100 
A Latin Reader, wiih Note* and a Lexicon. By Geoi 
Stu;irt, A. M., Prof of Latin, Central lli^h Sch'>oL Phil 
delphia: Eldredge & Bro. Price. $100 To teachrra, 
examination, 60 cen^s. For sale bj Janscn. McClurg &€< 
117 S ate St.. Chicago. 
A First Latin Book, with Notes and a Lexicon. Bjr G«oi 
Siuan, A. M.. Prof, of Latin, Central High Sch ol. Phi 
delphia: fildredge & Bro. Price, fi.oa To teachers, 
examination, 60 cents. For sale by Janten, McCInrg 8l Ci 
117 State St., Chirago. 

Utilttariant may depreciate the Latin and Greek dasaic^ 
deprecate their study aa a waste of time, bat ihc\ will 
easily dispUce these works in the minda and hearts of iit^t 
who turn warily from *M he heavy tronMe, the be«iil<l«iii 
care, that weighs us down, who live and earn our bread,* 
seek lelief in ihe study of 

Because they, living not, can ne'er be dead. 
Nor long time take their memory quite away. 
From us poor singen of an empty day. ' 

And it is only natural that the book-lovrrt thonld endeai 
to perpetuate this pleasure bj instructing the youngs in 
mysteries of dead languages. With this end in view, the 
lection as a text book of the Metamorphoses of Ovid the 
est work of the moat pleasing and imaginative of the 
poets, followed as a matter of course. 

The edition before ua is notable, first, for the excellence 
its binding and typographical appearance. It shows that tl 
publishers are not content with mere legibility, neaine&a, 
durability, but wish to give their works something of the a.rti! 
appearance, heretofore monopolized by gift books The text •! 
the work seems carefully prepared, and the notes designed to ad<' 
to, and not to diminish, the information gained by the pupil 
The lexicon, too, is based on the text which it acoonapmni< 
and 'he definitions were verified by reference to it. 

Stuart's Latin Reader, the third in the list of Chase HI 
Stuart's classical series, contains twenty-five fables from .^£sop, 
as many anecdotes from Lattman, fifteen legends of the heroic 
age, seven Roman biographical sketches, three of Erasmus' 
*' colloquies,' four fables from Phsedrus, and the life of Atticass, 
by Cornelius Nepos, carefully prepared notes, and a ▼ocabalaiy 
intended to fully meet the wants of the youthful reader, ac 
company the Latin text. The work is finely bound with 
leather and red. edges, the same as the Ovid, and presents an 
altogether satisfactory appearance. 

Few of us temember our first Latin books with sufficient af- 
fection to be willing to sing the praises of one, however admir- 
able. Yet those who have taught the primary class In this 
language, note wide gradations oif merit both in stjle and ar- 
rangement In Stuart's First Latin Book no effort has bea 
spared to make the author's plan plain to the teacher. The 
bo >k seems to have been very carefully prepared by the author, 
and we can testify that the publishers have done their pan 
worthily, as shown both by the typographical displaj and the 
general appearance of the book. 

MAGAZINES. 

—Verses and jingles engrossed and illustrated in the 5* JV/f Atf/«r* pccnliar 
style, form a feature of the September number. Most of them merit honorable 
mention, but one, " In School Again,*' by E L. Sylvester, illustrated by Rose 
Muller. deserves to be siosled out for special praise In '* The DoU ifaaz 
Couldn't Spell Her Name," Miss Sophie Swett gives as a very entataming 
story. C A. W. tells the adventures of "Jiro, A Japanese Boy,** and Maurice 
Thompson weaves together several historic legends into the ** Story of dte 
Arbalist" Eliot McCormtck port' ays an instance of Juvenile disobedsenoe. 
with the pertinent Query, " Do you know such Boys? " James Baldwin con- 
cludes his "Stories ot the Northern Myths,"which have added so mudi to the 
entertainment of the readers of this magazine. "Donald and Dorothy," 



seems to be approaching; a climax, but th eccent icity of the author mav r 
suit in anew complicauon. C.J.T. contributes an ezc«ilent story for liuk 
folk. Nor should we forget to mention John Lewees* account of our largest 
friends -the elephants--nor Miss Clement's charming sketches of *' Art and 
Artists.** For the October number, which closes the vjlume, we are prooiisad 
a stiil more inviting display. 

—The September Chatterbox contains, beside the continuation of ** Tales 

ot Troy.'* and the conclusion of "The Lion of Flanders." no less than fo«r 

stories with full page engravings, beside two part stories, which are illustraxed. 

I The historical tale of "The Black Tulip" is especially commendable. Sketches 

' of" The Fawn," "Boadicca," "ITie Duckling. " and "The Rhubarb Selt^r," 

are aUo tUustnicd. 
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Historg tA tite ^BUorld 



FROM SEPT. IS TO 30. 

The exhibition building of the world's fair at Sidney, 
New South Wales, was completely destroyed, with all 
its contents, by fire, Sept. 22. 

The emissaries, or the missionaries, of the salvation 
army, sent to India, have been greeted by a counter- 
demonstration on the part of the Hindoos of Calcutta, 
and were taken in charge by the authorities to prevent 
a riot. 

The explorer Stanley has returned from Central Af- 
rica and is reported at Lisbon. He is said to have 
penetrated 300 miles beyond Vivi and established fif- 
teen trading stations between Vivi and Roki, in Central 
Africa. 

England has subdued Arabi Pasha and the sultan 
had deposed the mutinous sherif of Mecca, but France 
has not yet aided Mohamed es Sadoc Bey in quelling 
the rebellious Tunisians. On the 26th a band of ma> 
rauders near Kairwan attacked a party of sixty horse- 
men belonging to a French topographical expedition, 
killing the commander and seven of his men. In Al- 
bania the league have again become active and the gar- 
rison at Scutari has been reinforced to prevent a threat- 
ened massacre of the Christians. 

In Servia the president of the skuptchina has been 
arrested by the authorities, and charged with complicity 
in the forgery of requisitions in the last war. 

The Russian czar and czarina arrived at Moscow 
on the 2oth to view the exhibition, but returned to St. 
Petersburg on the 24th. The police authorities did not 
consider it safe for the royal party to remain longer. 
A dispatch from St. Petersburg says that the recent 
speech of Gen. Drenteln, governor of Kieff, against the 
Jews, has been taken as a signal by the peasants and 
minor officials of the provinces for the renewal of hos- 



tilities against the Israelites. From all sides accounts 
are received showing a revival of anti-semitic feeling. 

It is reported that the German government intends to 
devote its attention to the execution of a project for the 
construction of a canal to connect the North Sea with 
the Baltic. 

On the 1 7 th a man named Overdank was arrested at 
Ronchi, Austria, with two bombs in his pocket, and he 
has confessed that they were intended to take the life 
of the Emperor Francis Joseph. 

Disturbances have broken out among the Montene- 
grins in Kolaschin. The governor of Novi Bazar has 
sent a body of Nijams to occupy Turkish Kolaschin. 

A contract has been signed between the Portuguese 
government and Mr. Bruem, for the laying of a cable 
betwQ^ Lisbon and the United States, touching the 
Azores. 

Some changes are rumored in the English cabinet. 
Sir Charles ;Dilke, under secretary for foreign affairs, 
will, it is said, be offered a seat in the cabinet, and Mr. 
Childers, war secretary, will be transfened to the office 
of chancellor of the exchequer. 

To conference of Irish nationalists will meet in 
Dublin on the 17 th of October. Toward the end of 
the year there will be a great Irish national convention 
to review the position and condition of the country. 
The delegates to this convention will be elected by the 
people. Mr. Davitt will propose for discussion apian 
for a gigantic organization, whose leading object will be 
the improvement of the social and political condition 
of the Irish and the prevention of emigration from 
Ireland by obtaining profitable employment for labor- 
ers and evicted tenants. 

It is officially announced in England that both Gen. 
Wolseley and Admiral Seymour will be created peers 
for their services in Egypt. 

The recent insurrection in Nicaragua is thus des- 
cribed : A man named Emeliana Herrera seized the 
town of Cape Gracios a Dios, and declared himself 
** chief of the provisional government of the Atlantic 
coast," and under his authorization the American 
schooner Transit was seized with the hope of captur- 
ing Greytown. The Transit was recaptured by Capt. 
Thompson and his men and the rebels taken to Blue- 
fields and put in custody. Meanwhile the people of 
Cape Gracias had seized Herrera and his lieutenant 
and put them to death. The other rebels were arrested 
and are now awaiting trial. 

At home, apart from the action of the state conven- 
tions there is very little that is noteworthy in politics. 
Both parties profess great confidence in their success 
in the coming congressional elections, but are unable 
to offer reasons for their faith. 

There has been an election riot at Lancaster Court 
House, S. C, the exact particulars of which are still a 
matter ofcontroversy,butthefact that in a collision be- 
tween the races, six negroes were killed and no white 
man hurt, gives a color to the charge of bulldozing. 
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At the New York Republican state convention at 
Saratoga, Sept. 20, Charles J. Folger, now secretary of 
the treasury, was nominated for governor. The strong- 
est opposing candidate for the nomination was Alonzo 
B. Cornell, the present incumbent. The second and 
final ballot showed 257 votes for Folger to 222 for Cor- 
nell. Folger was considered Conkling's candidate, as 
Cornell had fallen into disfavor by deserting his chief 
in the senatorial fight. Folger had also the favor of 
the president, himself a New York man and naturally 
influential with politicians. The prospects of the suc- 
cess of the ticket are good, though the party is by no 
means united, and the Democratic nomination of 
Grover Cleveland, of Buffalo, is considered a strong 
one. 

People of the l9"orthern states, accustomed to select 
their local officers at town and county elections en- 
tirely distinct* from state politics, do not realize how far 
the principle of centralization extends at the South. 
In the North Carolina election, one of tjie issues at 
stake is the establishment of a different form of county 
government. The existing system is described as fol- 
lows : The justices of the peace for the whole state are 
appointed by a majority of the legislature, and these 
justices are constituted the electors who choose the 
county commissioners from their own number. The 
county commissioners appoint all the poll- holders, 
school commissioners and other inferior officers, and 
also levy all taxes and control all disbursements of the 
county fund. The result of this system is that a 
county may be governed directly against the will of a 
majority of its citizens ; and the citizen who is dissatis- 
fied with his county or township government, can se- 
cure a change only by overturning the whole state 
administration. This centralization of power is main- 
tained not because it is satisfactory to the people 
governed, but partly from a distrust of the popular vote 
and partly because possession of the offices is an ad- 
vantage to the party in power. A reform which would 
deprive officeholders of their power to affect elections, 
would work a marvelous change in the situation. 

The New York Z?^ra/// created a little excitement 
by editorially announcing, Sept. 23, that it was under- 
stood that, at the August meeting of the Associated 
Press, Jay Gould had secured a majority in favor of 
his scheme of amalgamating the association with the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, which Mr. Gould 
already controls. The result of the amalgamation 
would be to bring the New York Associated Press 
under the control of Mr. Gould. The Associated Press 
in New York, as in other cities, is an alliance of news- 
papers for mutual benefit in procuring telegraphic 
news. The cost of obtaining the general telegraphic 
AMjq^atter is divided among the members of the associa- 
■^, and all receive the news at the same time. In 
T that the association thus formed should not have 



the character of a monopoly, the Associated Press al- 
lows other journals the use of the despatches sent in 
by its agents, on the payment of a moderate price for 
the accommodation. It is extremely desirable that the 
Press on wnich so many papers rely for information, 
should be disinterested in its collection of news, and 
the rumor that it was likely to become the " oi^n " of 
so unscrupulous a monopolist as Jay Gould, roused 
some indignation. Mr. Gould already influences, if 
not controls, some New York journals, and these are 
accused of manipulating their market reports to suit 
Mr. Gould's plan. According to the New York Herald^ 
three of the seven journals which in that city compose 
the Associated Press, the Tribune^ Worlds and Mml 
and Exprets — are virtually owned by Mr. Gould, and 
the Sun^ which cast the deciding vote, is accused of 
selling out the public interest for some private advan- 
tage. The statements of the Herald are denied by the 
accused members of the Associated Press, which was 
of course to be expected, for secrecy is one of the con- 
ditions of success in a scheme like this. Whether there 
is or was any truth in the report, the public will prob- 
ably never know to a certainty, but the New York 
Herald YfiW continue to refer to it as an example of the 
danger of private control of the telegraph lines, and an 
argument for a government telegraph service. 



Professoiei Esmarch, a surgeon of great authority 
and reputation in Europe, has printed for general cir- 
culation a lecture delivered by him at Kiel, reviewing 
the surgical treatment of President Garfield. He con- 
cludes that the wound was not necessarily mortal, that 
the cause of the suppuration which led to a fatal result 
was not the bullet but the repeated probing of the 
wound by fingers and instruments not protected from 
septic infection by Lister's method. He does not think 
the splenic artery would have ruptured had not putrid 
suppuration been established by this means. He re- 
fers to the popular superstition that the bullet is the 

cause of all danger in a gunshot wound, and asserts 
that had no search been made for the ball, and the 
wound been properly dressed so as to exclude germs, 
the president would have been alive to-day. The his- 
tory of this case shows indeed that truth is stranger 
than fiction. A fatal misfortune seems to have attended 
every step. If we may believe a majority of the sur- 
geons in attendance, no satisfactory examination of the 
wound was made when it should have been done ; no 
one seems to know how or by what authority the prin- 
cipal physician was called — the very positions of as- 
sassin and victim were disputed. Then comes the 
man with the induction balance, which was thought to 
be a very triumph of science, and he informs us, in a 
paper read before the Montreal meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association, that he mistook a bedspring for the 
bullet. Afterward came an autopsy, in which the bul- 
let was not found in the body at all, but in the debris 
removed from the intestinal cavity ; its situation, how- 
ever, was said to be determined at about two feet from 

What is said of the principle of centralizatioii in the North Caroliai itale 
goveramentY How are local officials chosen in yoar statet 

What is the Associated Press ? What is the rumor concerning its oontn^ by 
Mr. Jay Gould Y W hy was this objectionable? 

What is Professor Esmarch's opinion of the Garfield casef What critidsms 
are here made upon the case? 
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the situation where the surgeon expected to find it. 
Probably all these things should not affect the impar- 
tial minds of the board of audit appointed by congress 
to adjudge the expenses in the Garfield case, but this 
certainly is not the way the outside public look at it. — 
I/, r. Nation. 



POLITICAL AMENITIES. 



Of all phases in our political affairs, that exhibited at the con- 
gressional election intenrening the presidential campaigns, is the 
most ediiying, or, perhaps we should rather say, the most enlight> 
ening. It is a season when politicians, without showing the lassi- 
tude of an "off year," still feel themselves in a measure free from 
discipline,able to criticise their political associates without endan- 
gering the success of the party. True, the state elections are at 
stake, bat, except as it affects a presidential election, this is reck- 
oned of little importance outside the limits of the individual com- 
monwealth. 

Thus the N. Y. Evening Potty edited by ex- Secretary Schurz, 
has been attacking as insincere Mr. Blaine's remarks on civil ser- 
vice reform in his speech at Winterport, Maine. Uncharitable as 
it might be to doubt his sincerity, the Post declared it would be 
most filly to believe it " He has," it says, "practiced civil-ser- 
vice abuses and risen by means of them in his management of 
state politics, through a period of over twenty years, and has 
never daring the whole of that period, uttered a word to indicate 
that he did not consider the spoils system a good one, while sneer- 
ing moch, both publicly and privately, at everybody who pro- 
tested against it. When he came into office as a member of the 
administration, far from giving his mind to reform, he plunged 
into spoils and wallowed in them for three months, like a rhinoc- 
eros in an African pool, using every office he could lay his hands 
on, without shame or scruple." 

This is harsh — harsher than one would naturally expect from a 
man in Mr. Schurz's position, unless he was prepared to show 
facts to justify his charges. But in an interview with a reporter 
of the Chicago Tribune^ Mr. Blaine not only attributes this arti- 
cle — characterized as **a loose expectoration of epithets" — to the 
pen of Mr. Schurz, but declares that gentleman "gratuitously 
and studiously offensive in all that he says or does." His prac- 
tice in relation to the civil service had been, he declared "on 9 
higher plane than Mr. Schurz can assert for himself. By way of 
illustration he affirmed that Mr. Schurz when secretary of the in- 
terior was neither honest nor consistent in his adherence to his 
civil-service reform rules. This charge be repeated with many 
specifications seeming to call for equ^ly specific explanation or 
denial. As to the statements made by the Post he could only 
characterize them as "meanly and maliciously untrue in whole or 
in detail." 

In replying, Mr. Schurz makes no defense of his own career, 
but simply says that he was not the author of the attack made by 
the /Vj/, and that therefore Mr. Blaine," if he wants to remain 
true to his method of meeting a charge by reviling the accuser, 
will in this case have to abuse somebody else." But he makes 
no secret of his opinion "that the uathor of the Mulligan letters 
will, in spite of *booms* and * plumes ' and reform pretensions, 
never get votes enough to be elected president of the United 
Sutes." 

The quarrel is a very pretty quarrel as it stands, and the gen- 
tlemen will not mend the matter by appearing to make up, at 
some future date, for the good of the party. 

Mr. Blaine further improves the occasion to criticise the folly 
of the administration Republicans in joining bands with Mahone 
of Virginia. Readjusterism he considers nothing more nor less 
than repudiation. "The Bourbon Democracy [of Virginia] passed 
the McCulloch bill after full consultation with the creditors and 
with their consent. Mr. Mahone's party declines to confer with 
the creditors and declares that the debtors will fix the amount 
they will pay. The very moment this ground is taken it is repu- 
diation. If the creditor is to be excluded from consideration or 
even conference, and the debtor himself assumes the right to fix 
the limit of his liability, the principle of repudiation is estab- 
lished, and subsequent details are left to the whim and caprice of 
the debtor." 

The leadership of the Garfield Republicans has, in a manner, 
fallen to Mr. Blaine, and it is significant that the alliance with 



Mahone, effected during Garfield^s administration,is repudiated by 
Mr. Blaine. The Independent movement at the Soutn is wide- 
spread, and claims Republican support as the only hope of de- 
feating the Democracy. A dispute as to the policy of favoring 
these Southern Independents is likely to divide the Northern Re- 
publican party very seriously. 

There is no doubt that the movement is in some of its phases 
objectionable. Thus in the second district of Mississippi,General 
James R. Chalmers, not long since unseated by the Republiean 
member:s of Congress, the Democrats making no objection, has 
come forward as a candidate of the Greenback party, and the 
Republican leaders have pledged the support of their party to 
the ticket. Some of their followers protest for very consistency's 
sake, against this alliance with a man whom they have been de- 
nouncing not only as the "hero of the Fort Pillow massacre" and 
the "recognized apostle of the Mississippi plan," but as a cheat 
who had had himself "counted in" for Congress when defeated 
by a majority of the popular vote. 

The struggle over the New York nomination for Governor, has 
also given occasion for numerous criticisms by outsiders as well 
as by those more directly interested. There is no doubt that the 
average politician becomes more confidential and more candid on 
such occasions, than when engaged in denouncing the opposite 
party, and his remarks are proportionately better worth noting 
as evidence of the way politics appear to those inside them. 



%\ixtnLt. 



The recent disturbance in Peru seems to have been 
caused by the bandit montaneros, \7ho not only attack 
the enemy whenever there seems a chalice of routing 
him, but also plunder the Peruvians wherever the re- 
treat of the Chilian troops leaves them defenceless. 
The details of the pillaging of the cities of Tarma, 
Jauja, and Huancayo, as well as the account of the 
massacre of the Chilian garrison at Concepcion, are 
terrible in the extreme. The war has already cost the 
Chilian government $50,000,000, according to official 
reports, and the occu|)ation continues to be expensive, 
so that Chili would be glad to treat with any party who 
would make and keep the peace. 

It is officially announced in Alexandria, says a de- 
spatch of Sept. 23, that the sherif of Mecca has been 
deposed and imprisoned at Taife, where Midhat 
Pasha was for some time a prisoner. This is the third 
time that Abdel Mutalleb has been deposed from the 
sherifate, and being an old man, he is not likely to 

survive his final disgrace. (On page 157 of Volume I, 
will be found an account of the sherifate of Mecca, and 
its relation to Islam). The deposition of the sherif 
was doubtless brought about by the idle talk, on the 
part of disaffected Egyptians, of proclaiming him caliph, 
and disowning the spiritual as well as the temporal 
authority of the Sultan. Perhaps he, receiving daily 
the adoration of the faithful from all parts of the 
world, waxed proud, and forgetful that the hand that 
set him up could strike him down. The Sultan, Ab- 
dul Hamid, is not the man to trifle with treason, even 
in thought, among his subjects, and his punishment is 
intended to be as final as it is swift. The office of 
sherif, hereditary in the family of Abdalleh, of the 
tribe of Koreysh, now goes to Abdalleh Abricoun, the 

What does the /'<?f/ charge against Mr. JSlaine? What does Mr, Blaine 
reply? When was Mr. Schurz secretary of the interior? What is Mr. Blaine's 
opinion of the Virginia Readjuster movement? What is said of the indepen- 
dent movement at the South? In Mississippi? # * 

Who is the sherif of Mecca t Why was he d^p^sed ? Who succeeds him ' 
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brother of the sherif, El Husseyn Ibn Aoun, who was 
assassinated March 14, 1880, by an emissary (it was 
thought) of the Sultan, to whom the sherif had become 
obnoxious on account of his popularity with the Arab 
tribes, then particularly restless under the avaricious 
rule of their Turkish governors. 



A SENSATION has been produced in Austria-Hun- 
gary by the discovery at Kalinovitch, in Herzegovina, 
of authentic documents throwing an unexpected light 
on the Herzegovinian insurrection. The papers, which 
were left behind by fugitive insurgents, prove beyond 
a doubt that the intellectual leaders of the insurrection 
are not only to be sought, as was always supposed, in 
the camp of the Servian committee of action at Bel- 
grade, and the Slavic branch committee at Moscow, 
but also in the immediate circle 6f Prince Nikita of 
Montenegro. It appears that the chief dignitaries of 
the principality have been acting the part of conspira- 
tors against Austria. Thus the son of an influential 
senator, who was sent at the request of the Austrian 
Colonel Thommel, to remonstrate with the insurgents 
who had sought refuge in Montenegro, really improved 
the opportunity to fan the spirit of rebellion among 
them. The documents contain detailed accounts of 
the insurgent forces and their position, and while not 
implicating the prince himself, point clearly to the ac- 
tive co-operation of his nearest relatives in the plot 
against Austria. Popular feeling in the empire loudly 
calls for active steps against Montenegro, whose ruler, 
until now personally favored at the court of Vienna, 
immediately after the discovery hastened to that city 
to explain matters. However, the dogma that a quar- 
rel with Montenegro means war with Russia will most 
likely be as sacredly respected by Count Kalnoky as it 
was by his predecessor Baron Haymerle. — iV. V. 
Evenifif^ Post. 



Porflrio Diaz does not propose to release his control 

the machine, and therefore has had the successioa 

the presidency taken from Chief Justice Vallarta, a 

given to the president of the senate pending a 

election. The president of the senate just now 

Romero Rubio, whose daughter Don Porfirio recentl 

married, so that the ex-president will control the el 
ral machinery of the contest in which he himself i 
certain to be a candidate. Truly there is nothing v 
all the mysteries of machine politics, half so my steriou: 
as the fact that the '' bosses " still continue to pi 
when their darkest, deepest schemes are so transparen 
to the curbstone broker in political information. 



A DESPATCH from the City of Mexico announced, 
Sept. 26, the adoption of the new constitutional amend- 
ment declaring that in the event of the death or re- 
moval of the president, his successor shall be the sen- 
ator who presided over the senate during the month 
preceding the vacancy. Under the Mexican system 
there is no vice president, but the chief justice of the 
supreme court has been, until lately, ex-officio suc- 
cessor to the president in case of death or resignation. 
But at the beginning of the last session of congress a 
constitutional amendment was adopted — which has 
just been ratified by the states — providing that the pre- 
siding officer of the senate, or in case of vacancy the 
chairman of the permanent committee, should act as 
president in case of vacancy in that office and should 
immediately order a new election. The significance of 
this is explained by astute ix)liticians thus : President 
Manuel Gonzales is in poor health, the stump of the 
arm lost at Pueblo troubling him greatly, and there is, 
therefore, a possibility that he may die or resign. Don 



Says the Pall Mall Gazette : " The fray between th 
Greeks and the Turks at Karalik Dervend is no me 
border brawl between frontiersmen. It is a conflict 
waged between the regular troops of Greece and the 
Porte for the possession of a narrow slip of mountain- 
ous territory ceded to Greece under the Berlin treaty, 
which has been retained by the Turks. All the Pow- 
ers unanimously decided against the Turkish preten- 
sion to retain Karalik Dervend, a position command- 
ing the road to Salonica. Its evacuation, however, has 
been postponed from time to rime, until the Oreeks, 
waxing impatient, and possibly encouraged by the dif- 
ficulties in which the Turk is involved elsewhere, took 
the law into their own hands, and occupied the disput- 
ed territory. The Turks are now engaged in shelling 
them out of it. Reinforcements are hurrying up on 
both sides, and there is no saying how it may end. If 
it were only the regulars who fought, matters would be 
less serious. But it is reported that the bishop of 
Platamona at the head of his flock is marching to at- 
tack the Turks in the rear. The incident is sugges- 
tive. The bishop is a subject of the sultan ; Plata- 
mona is part and parcel of the Ottoman Empire. But 
the bishop, like his flock, regards Greece as their true 
country, and on the first opportunity they have come to 
the assistance of their kinsfolk against the forces of iheir 
own rulers. This is natural enough, and it is because 
it is so natural that it is so dangerous. If the fighting 
is prolonged, the Hellenes not only in Thessaly but in 
Epirus are likely to follow the episcopal example. A 
very small spark is able to kindle a fire in those regi> 
ons which all the diplomacy of Europe cannot quench." 
This was the situation some two weeks ago. The mat- 
ter has now been arranged by the order of the sultan 
to his troops to evacuate Karalik Dervend at oncc. 
The representatives of the powers at Constantinople 
had called a conference for the 24th, (which may ac- 
count for the sultan's prompt surrender) but finding 
the matter adjusted, the conference adjourned without 
debate. 



What light has b«en thrown on the origin of the Henegovinian warT 
is the probable result of the recent disclosures t 

What is the tenor of the new amendment to the Mexican constitutionT WluC 
its effect upon party politics ? 

What is the Grecian boundary question? How was it connected with ife 
recent war at Karalik Dervend ? What was the conclusion T 
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SIR GARNET WOLSKLEY'S CAMPAIGN. 



Whether the correspondents who informed us, August 18, of 
the plan of attack on the forts at Aboukir were deceivers or de- 
ceived, b a question that cannot be readily answered. In the 
Orient, we are told, it is always safe to disbelieve the official an- 
nouncements. But the correspondents claim an insight into mil- 
itary counsels and some of them still protest that the attack on 
Aboukir war planned, and only abandoned at the last moment. 
Be that as it may, the twenty-one vessels, five of them men-of- 
war, which steamed out of the Alexandrian harbor August I9, 
and anchored for a time in Aboukir Bay, made no attempt to at- 
tack the forts, but soon weighed anchor and proceeded to Port 
Said, which they reached at 8 o'clock in the evening. The next 
morning the town was occupied, and the fleet proceeded along the 
canal compelling the surrender of the little towns upon its banks 
M. de Lesseps protested in the name of the canal company, not 
against the passage of the ships, which was permissible, but 
against the disembarkation of troops, which was a violation of the 
neutrality of the canal. If M. de Lesseps had been the agent of 
England in persuading Arabi that the English would not dare to 
land troops on the bank of the canal, he could not have served 
England's purpose better. That Arabi believed his representa- 
tions is plain from the fact that no attempt was made to destroy, 
blockade or even to guard the canal, so that the English met 
with no resistance worth speaking of, in taking possession. Nef- 
iche, a railway station not far from Ismailia, was shelled, to force 
the garrison to withdraw, but with this exception, the surprised 
garrisons quickly surrendered, often without nring a shot • 

Ismailia, being connected with Cairo by both canal and railway, 
was chosen as the base of attack. After occupying Nefiche, the 
troops moved on August 24, to El Magfar, where the enemy, 
with a large force and ten guns, withstood them for the entire 
day. Owing to the depth of the loose sand it was very difficult 
to conduct the attack and next to impossible to maneuver the 

enemy abandoned his entrenchments that night 



guns. But the 

and fen back on Kassassin. The cavalry were started in pursuit I stance. Aral^i's crime was plain mutiny against his commander- 



and a sharp skirmish occurred at Mah- 
sameh, in which the enemy were routed 
and seven guns and large quantities of 
stores and small arms captured. The en- 
emy lost heavily; the English had two 
or three killed and about twenty- five 
wounded. There were at this time about 
11,000 British troops with 2,500 cavalry 
and twenty-seven guns at various points 
between Ismailia and the scene of action. 
More reinforcements were daily expected, 
and every effort was made to repair the 
railroad and remove the obstructions in 
the canal, in order that reinforcements 
and supplies might be quickly sent to the 
front. On the 26th Kassassin was taken 
by Gen. Graham with his advance squad- 
ron, after prolonged and severe fighting. 
But the enemy were now preparing to 
make a stand, and on the 29th, returned 
by night and attempted to recapture Kas- 
sassin. This probably convmced the 
British of the wisdom of delay, and for a 
week or two no advance was made, the 
troops were concentrated, and everything 
prepared for a master stroke. This was 
given in the capture of Tell-el-Kebir by a 
night attack September 12. The wisdom 
of the atuck is justified by the result, but 
night attacks are not considered good 
strategy in warfare. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to surprise a good general and an at- 
tacking force majr be themselves sur- 
prised and thrown into confusion, by the 
preparation of an ambuscade. The utter 
rout of the Egyptians under the circum- 
stances shows their weakness in general- 
ship as well as their total lack of disci- 
pline. 

Driven from Tell-el-kebir, Arabi Pa- 
sha fled to Cairo, and told the council, 
that his troops had deserted him. A messenger was sent 
to the Khedive at Alexandria, bearing letters from Arabi, in which 
he tendered his allegiance, but warned his master not to allow 
the English to enter Cairo, as the same results might follow as 
happened at Alexandria. This meant that the Egyptians would 
pillage and bum the royal palace and the European quarter; and 
this might have been done, had not the English followed close 
upon Arabi's heels. Reaching Belbais on the evening after the bat- 
tle, they halted there for the night, but in the morning started 
for Cairo. They were met with signs of peace at every village, 
and arriving at the outskirts of Cairo, were greeted by its gov- 
ernor who promised a peaceful surrender of arms by the garrison 
of 10,000 men. Gen. Lowe, the commanding officer, answered 
that he was aware that Arabi was in Cairo, and must insist on his 
surrender also. The governor promised to deliver him up, and 
goin^ to the city he brought out both Arabi and Toulba Pashas. 
Arabi's demeanor was calm and dignified, but when confronted 
with the khedive his manner is said to have changed and become 
servile in the extreme. Of the other leaders of the insurgents the 
only one who showed a disposition to continue the fight was Ab- 
delial Pasha, commander at Damietta, and he, after being fired 
upon by his troops when urging them to fight, gave up the hope- 
less struggle Sept. 20, and signified his willingness to surrender. 
On the 17th, Lord Dufferin announced to the Turkish porte that 
the Egyptian war was over, but still professed willingness to sign 
the military convention, if Turkey desired it. On the same day 
the Sherif ministry drew up and Khedive Tewfik signed a de- 
cree dissolving the Egyptian army and ordering the trial of the 
officers guilty of rebellion, according to military law. This will 
make it necessary for the English to keep a number of troops in 
Egypt to preserve order, and it also contemplates British media- 
tion between the Khedive and his disaffected subjects. The 
prisoners will probably be tried before a mixed commission, 
formed in imitation of Egypt's mixed judicial tribunals. Substan- 
tial justice will thus be done, and though we, who have been 
looking upon Arabi as a political hero, may be shocked at his 
sentence, we can scarcely regard ft as too severe. There are two 
reasons for the leniency shown, in this age, to political offenders; 
one is that the conqueror is not considered a fit judge of the 
crime, and the other that the criminal's sympathy, or sense of 
duty, to his party or section, is accepted as an extenuating circum- 
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in-chief, with which political alTairs 
nected, and there can be no objectio 
before the proposed commission. 

Compaiing Wolseley's campaign with that of the French in 
Tunis, we can see bow the lapidily of his action is to be com- 
mended. Sir Garnet first won his fame by conducting a very sim- 
ilar campn.ign against the'king of Ashantec. It is not merely the 
daring with which the campaign was piojected, but the careful 
preparstian as shown by the perfect working of the plans, that is 
to be admired. As a reward for his distinguished services Queen 
Victoria will, i is officially announced, raise Gen. Wolseley to the 
peerage, and Khedive Tcwiik will confer upon hira the order of 
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COREA, PAST AND PRESENT. 

As usual, the trouble in Corea has started " the 
lire in the house lops," the Grub-street gartelers— ti 
•ndwe shall soon learn how much, or how little, ih 
of the "forbidden land." Corea, or Korea, the name now ap- 
plied to Ihe country occupying the peninsula stretching south 
from the north em portion of the Chinese Empire, was originally 
rettricted to the northern province of the present kingdom, A'a- 
rit. This province was then a dependency of China, but most 
of the peninsula was divided up into petty stales, too ditoi^an- 
iied to be styled independent. In the latter part of the I4lh 
century, Korie, under Tiatso, or Lilan, brought the whole of tbe 
peninsula under one government, though the state still continued 
under the suzerainty of China. As a part nf the celestial empire, 
Corea received theofficial title Tsinsen, or "Serenity of the Morn- 
ing," possibly with reference to its get^aphical position, between 
the continent and Japan, the "Land of the Rising Sun." As 
to the name of the inhabitants of the peninsula, it is given in 
Japanese history, as Kmaso~"'n<:rA of Bears," but this is evi- 
dently an epithet and probably not a complimentary one. Yet 
the Coreans do not seem to have deserved to be styled savage, 
e*en by implication, for to them tbe Japanese owe not only their 
peculiar form of Buddhism, but their knowledge of phonetic 
spelling, of the manufacture of porcelain and other industries. 
In the 17th century, the Japanese queen regent Zingu invaded 
and conqueteii a large portion of Corea, and iiiice then Japan 
has dispuied China'* suzerain rights, so that, between the two, 
Corea has maintained virtual independence. 

The Korean race is classed as Mongolian with traces of Cau- 
casian stock. " Of the nine or ten million inhabitants of the 
peninsula," writes A. H. Keanc. " probably five-sinths may be 
described as distingnished by broad and rather flat features, high 
cheek bones, slightly obli<[ue black eyes, small nose, thick lips, 
black and lank Hair, sparce beard, yellowish or coppery complex- 
ton. The rest, representing the original caucasic element, are 
characterized by round or olive features, large nose, light com- 
plexion, ilelicate skin, chestnut or brown hfxir, blue eyes, full 
beard." The Coreani are taller and more robust than the Chin- 
ese and Japanese and are considered fully equal to them in intelli- 
gence and moral qualities, but decidedly behind them as regards 
the arts and sciences. Their religion is idolations. but the images 
of the gods are treated with contempt and iniliflerf nee. The per- 
secutions of the converts lo Christianity made by the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries during the first half of this century, arose from the hat- 
red of foreigners rather than from religions «bI. 

Our political relations with Corea arose from the destruction of 
Ihe American schooner. General Sherman, which, in 1865, rashly 
entered the river leading to the Corean capital. The natives are 
b lieved to have killed the crew and set fire 10 Ihe vessel. The 
United Slates despatched an expedition under Commodore Schu- 
feldt, who effeclcd a landing and c.iplured several strongholds. 
but was obliged to leave without oblBining security for the past or 
indemnity for Ihe future. The French, also, sent an expedition to 
d-mand an eiplannlion of the attack on French missionaries, but 
this had no more permanent results. In 1S70, Admiral Rogers. 
of Ihe United Stales nary, attempted lo approach Se-onl, or 
Zeoul, the Corean capital, with his Heel, but meeting with deter- 
mined re-:i5tance, desisted. In 1876, the Japanese peacefully ef- 
fected what we had been nnablc to accoraiilisb— the completion of 
a conimercial treaty, opening several ports to trade. Encouraged 
by this. Commodore Schoufeldt, returning to China as the bearer 
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IS of the Chinese treaty, was authorized ta i( 
open negotations with Corea, and thU time be ins, ihankstD a_ 
farar of Li Hung Chang, and other Chinese dignitaries, maatat^ 
cc^-^ful. (The treaty negotiated has already been dcMrribed-l 

Russia has long been credited with a design of seiring the port 
of L.aiareff as a preliminary to annexing the whole kinni'io ^ 
Corea. The temptation is great and the prey easy, though CIubs 
and |apan would protest against it, and perhaps light to preitnl 
it. Both China and Japan have interfered in tbe settlemeii a* 
the recent imbroglio. China sending a fleet and a lar^e bodr tt 
troops, and Japan three man of war and a battalion of influitiy as 
escort to her diplomatic envoy. Both forces made their way in 
Zeoul. without meeting terioas resistance, and at last accocus. 
Tat-in-kun, the leader of tbe Corean home rulers, was thoroo^^ 
subrlued, and Mnlenced to imprisonment for life at Pai Ting^L 
In these days of suieraintics and foreign "Controls" it is gettiaf 
harder and harder for a poor roan to rise to the throne, even bf 
of his neighbors and with his o« 
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CHILI, PERU, BOLIVIA, AND ECUADOR. 

62. Standard of Comparison. — France, being a 

unified state under a republican form of governmeni, 
is naturally a better standard of comparison foran- 
trdlized republics than a federation like the United 
States could be. Moreover, though nearly all of these 
republics are in America, they were organized by the 
Latin, rather than the German races, and show signs 
of this derivation in their institutions. Yet it must bt 
rememlJered that the United States, rather than France 
was the model set before the South American revolu- 
tionists, and that hence the more striking features c' 
our government were adopted, without much regani 
for their adjustment to existing political institutions 
This we have already noted with regard to the feriera- 
tive system, in its application to nations just released 
from a centralized despotism. 

S3. Republica dc Chile. — By the constitulior. 
adopted May 25, 1833, by Chili, the functions of hei 
government are formally classified as legislative, ei- 
eculive, aiid judicial. The legislative power is vesteii 
in the congress of twocharabers. The members of tht 
!,eiiale are chosen through an electoral college, tmc 
third of them at each triennial election, to hold offiw 
for nine years. The chamber of deputies, holding of- 
fice for three years, is filled by popular suffrage, limit- 
ed r.nly by a small tax-paying qualification. The ex- 
ecutive powers are vested partly in the president, wiw 
is chosen, through an electoral college, for five yeati. 
and partly in a " Council of State," an advisory body, 
whose consent is in certain specified rases nccessirr 
10 validate the president's official act. This couod! 
consists of the five cabinet ministers, one representj- 
live'from the law courts, one from the establisha! 
church {Roman Catholic), one from the army or na\7, 
the official head of the treasury-, and one ex-miniitei, 
all named by the president, and of six other membets, ! 
three elected by the senate and three by the hcu«- 

6/- Why \i France a htlKr type of i imified ripubUc ihao the UnileJ So 
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s a still further check upon the president, the coun- 
ffsign of the proper secretary is necessary to validate 
b orders to the executive departments. 
But though the executive powers of the government 
ee thus weakened by what we call vertical division, i. ^., 
ivision into co-ordinate departments, they are very 
irely divided horizontally, f. ^., into supreme and sub- 
idinate departments, and this enormously increases 
k executive power of the government. The execu- 
ODof the laws, as well as their interpretation, is, gener- 
lly speaking, entrusted to the appointees (direct or in- 
irect), of the central government. Chili is, or was be 
nc her recent accession of territory, divided into fif- 
:en provinces, each of which is subdivided into de- 
artments. The provinces are governed by intendents, 
ppointed by the president for three years; these ofli- 
ers appoint and control their governors of departments 
nd other ordinates, so that the entire government 
I subject to the party in power. 

64. Comparison.— The government of Chili re- 
embles that of France in point of centralization as 
fell as in many points of detail. It differs from France 
1 choosing its president through an electoral college, 
,D^ from its legislature, and also in having no life 
enltorships. But its chief point of difference from 
France and resemblance to the United States is its defl- 
ate term of office. Each administration (barring a 
evolution) lasts five years, and the cabinet and council 
if state are not responsible as in France to an adverse 
rote of the assembly and can only be displaced by in- 
lividual impeachment. 

65. Origin and History. — Chili first proclaimed 
lex independence of Spain in 181 o, but did not suc- 
ked in establishing it until April, 18 18. Popular dis 
lension as to the form of government to be adopted in 
he new state, weakened the Chilians and gave the 
Spanish party in Peru a chance to regain its authority 
n Chili. But here the state of Buenos Ayres, which 
lad been more successful in its revolution, lent its aid 
o the Chilian patriots, and by defeating the royalist 
urmy at Chacabuco, February 12, 18 17, drove it from 
he capital and permitted the reassembling of the con- 
fess. The form of government then set up consisted 
>f a director and five senators. Under this govern- 
nent and aided by the army of Buenos Ayres under 
aen, Don Jose de San Martin, the Chilians, after suf- 
fering serious repulses, finally routed the royalist army 
m the plains of Maypo, April 5, 1818. They then pro- 
reeded to carry the war into Peru, inciting that country 
x> proclaim its independence July 28, 1821. Not until 
;he rule of the Spaniard in South America was broken, 
iid Chili feel safe in laying down her anus. 

As a Spanish colony, Chili was governed by a vice- 
oy and audiencia like those described in the case of 
Mexico. After the revolution the form of government 
iras that of a director or dictator, with an advisory sen- 
site. Gen. Don Bernardo O'Higgins, a Chilian by birth 
Bind an Irishman by descent, was the first director, and 
to his statesmanship no less than to the wisdom and 
ralor of Gen. Sao Martin, the success of the republi- 
can cause is due. Since the adoption of the constitu- 
tion in 1833, the government has been, generally speak- 
ing* well administered, and the country one of the most 
Aosperous in the southern hemisphere. 

66. Republica del Peru. — ^The government of 
Peru is pronounced by its constitution, proclaimed in 



1867, a popular re]jre3ciiiaiive lepuUlic. 'Ihe consli- 
tution,apparently modeled on that of the United States, 
divides the functions of government into legislative, 
executive and judicial departments, vesting the legis- 
lative power in a senate and house of representatives, 
the executive in a president, and the judicial in a sys- 
tem of courts which, being the product of Latin juris- 
prudence, naturally bears more resemblance to the 
French judiciary than to that of the United States. 
Peru is divided — or was before the recent conquest by 
Chili — into twenty-one departments and these into- 
sixty-one provinces. The senators, two from each de- 
partment, are elected by the council of the department. 
The representatives are also chosen indirectly, being; 
elected by a provincial electoral college composed of rep- 
resentatives of the parishes." The president is choseni 
for four years by a direct vote of the people. He isi 
obliged to exercise his executive functions through the 
members of his cabinet, whom, however, he chao^^ 
at his pleasure. The local government is carried o«i 
by prefects, sub-prefects and governors, ruling over de- 
partment, province and district respectively, and each 
appointed by, and responsible to, his immediate su- 
perior. 

The constitution of Peru may be considered sus- 
pended at present owing to the disorganized state of the- 
country. Yet its forms are observed, and its violations^ 
probably excused on the plea that **war powers" are 
always implied in the constitution of a free state. 

67. Comparison. — The government of Peru is in 
general form modeled on that of our country, but in de- 
tail and ih practice it is quite unlike oursystem of gov- 
ernment. Its judiciary and local political system might 
have been borrowed from France, but like Chili, it has, 
in theory, at least, adopted the principle of a fixed term 
of administration and executive independence of the 
legislature. 

68. Origin and History. — ^The republic of Peru, 
one of the oldest of the Spanish colonies in America, 
issued its declaration of independence July 28, 1821, 
but it was not till after a war protracted till 1824, that 
the country gained its actual freedom from Spanish 
rule. The constitution proclaimed in 1828, as well as 
that now existing which was promulgated August 31,. 
1867, was modeled on the constitution of the United 
States. Its working has been seriously interfered with 
by revolution and anarchy, so there has been no chance 
for the peaceful development of a satisfactory system 
of government. 

63. Note the features of the Chilian (government ? What is said of the ceil' 
trahzation of power ? Of the division of executive power and responsibility ? 

64. Wherein is the government of Chili like that of France ? Wherein like 
that of the United States? 

65. Give the history of the formation of the Chilian state t 

66. What is the nature of the Peruvian constitution? Upon what was it 
modeled? What is said of its courts ? Ot its local government ? 

67. What are its points of resemblance to the govemmens of France? To 
that of the United States? 

68. What is said of the history of this state? 

HILL'S MANUAL. 

<*Hiirs Manual of Social and Business Forms** is even more 
comprehensive than its title. Enough might be said of the proper 
"mode of action**— which involves the secret of success in so- 
ciety and business — to fill a large book, but Mr. Hill has here 
so condensed his informaiion that without omitting anything — 
his treatment is marvelously full— he has found room to treat in 
detail Educational, Commercial, Social and Legal Formula, and 
to supplement these by a ^series of reference tables, making the 
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book a very cyclopedia of information. Nine pages of the book 
are required for its table of contents, which includes such raried 
topics as. Penmanship, Shorthand Writing, Composition, Letter- 
Writing, Dictionary of Synonyms, Interest Tables, Book- keep- 
ing. State Laws, Parliamentary forms and rules, Language of 
Flowers, Proof-reading, Rhyming Dictionary, etc. But we could 
not attempt to name, much less describe, even a tithe of the topics 
treated; nor can we give our readers any idea of the beauty of the 
book's illustration or the sumptuous character of its binding. It is 
issued in one lar^e quarto volume of 419 pages, printed on heavy 
tinted paper, and handsomely bound in styles to suit all custom- 
ers. Sold by subscription only. For information address Hill 
Standard Book Co., Chicago. 
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THE EGYPTIAN WAR. 



From Gladstone's speech on the vote of credit, July 24. 

The state of things in Egypt isA)ne which we must describe as, 
except in the city of Alexandria, a state of lawless military vio- 
lence. And I am sorry to say, that state of military violence is 
aggravated by cruel and wanton crime. That the fortifications of 
a town should be bombarded is of itself a very grave fact, but 
that the town itself should, not by bombardment but by the action, 
entirely apart from the bombardment, of those who were in posi- 
tive possession of the reins of government, be destroyed by a con- 
flagration upon the retirement of the army which must have 
known itself perfectly able to hold its position, and that with that 
conflagration there should be let loose those who were to pillage 
the town — these I say are dreadful facts which deserve the ap- 
pellation of cruel and wanton crime. This being the case as far 
as Alexandria is concerned, over the rest of Egypt the military 
party is acting in violent opposition to the authority of the^lawful 
ruler. I am not aware that any charge has ever been made against 
him. We have never learned that he has in any way used his 
trust so as to deserve to forfeit his position, we have not the small- 
est reason to believe that the popular feeling of Egypt is averse to 
the continuance of his rule. What we know is that this rule of 
violence is put in force as far as the power of the miliury chiefs 
can do it ;in every part of the country. The governors in three 
out of five provinces have been dismissed because they were not 
willing to become the tools of the military party. It is in fact a 
case in which we see established the essence of military strife in 
its most intense and aggravated form — the lawful ruler shut up in 
Alexandria, and the country in possession of the Egyptian army, 
and that army, whether a willing or unwilling instrument, directed 
by its ambitious commander for the purpose of achieving the ul- 
timate aim of rebellion and apparently for the purpose of S|ctting 
up some military dictator. 

It is not within the circuit of associatiotis like these that free- 
dom can grow. There have been periods in this history at which 
it has been charitably believed, even in this country, that the 
military partv was the popular party and was struggling for the 
liberties of Egypt. There is not the smallest ray of evidence to 
support that contention. In truth military violence and the reg- 
imen established by military violence are absolutely incompatible 
with the gfrowth and existence of freedom. The reign of Crom- 
well was a great reign, but it did nothiiigfor Englbh freedom 
because it was the rule of military force, and it has not left on the 
statute book such triumphs as were achieved by peaceful action, 
under the, in many respects, base and degrading rule of his suc- 
cessor, Charles II. The reign of Napoleon was a splendid reign, 
but, founded on military power, it did nothing for freedom in 
France, but tended rather to increase the embarrassments which 
have continually dogged the succeeding history of a great and 
noble nation. 

We hope to put down that tyranny which now reigns in Egypt, 
and when that preliminary 5tep has been achieved— and God 
grant it may be soon — we hope to promote a settlement of 
E^ptian affairs based on the maintenance of international right 
and upon the avoidance of every selfish purpose and design. It 
is impossible at this time to form any judgment with reference to 
maintaining or changin^r what is called the control in Egypt, but 
what I wish to say is this that, whether we go to Egypt alone or 
in partnership, we shall not go for selfish objects. It may happen 
that our action will be isolated, but not isolated will be our pur- 
pose. Our purpose will be to put down tyranny and to favor law 
and freedom, and we shall cherish the hope that it may yet be 
given to Egypt, with all her resources and with the many excel- 



lent qualities of her peaceful and peace-loving and labon- 
ous people, to achieve in the future, less perhaps of glory b«t 
yet possibly more of happiness then she did once achieTe, when 
in a far on and almost forgotten time she was the wonder oi the 
ancient world. 
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MAGAZINES. 

—The opening paper of dM October Century, "life in 1 
Robert H. Sanborn, it especially worth reading for its tnforaatioa. The 
may be said wi^ greater emphasis, of "N««ottattons for the Obdiak.*'' 
the pen of £. E. Farman, who, as Conaul-General 10 Egypt, was die 
mover in persuading Khedive Ismail to grant the obelisk to the City of Ki 
York. Incidentally, mnch light is thrown on Bgjrptian a&in during mat rva 
ful period — ^the bat few weeks of Ismail's reign. Perhap we sh4iUd couiu i cud 
Mr. Oarpenter's article **How Lincoln was Nominated*' for its poctrajal of 
American politics : for though presidential nominations are an Md taie wiA 
us, it is not often we have the story of one told in so agreeable a manner. Two 
portraits of Lincoln are also given in this number : one taken in 1861 mad the 
other in March, 1865. Under the title "The Gibraltar of America,* Chwies H. 
Famham describa Quebec as it appears to tourists ; and D. C. Banow. jr.. 
gives a very interesting account of "A Geor^ Corn-shucking." Gencr -1 F. 
A. Walker writes of the "Growth of the United States" as shown bv Che Cen- 
sus. £. V. Smally continues his aeries of papers on the "New Northwest.*' S. 
G. W. Benjamin writes of 'The Corcoran Gallery of Art," and Charles G. 
Leland gives us a suggestive paper on "Hand Work in the Public School^' 
misleading title, his paper discuSFiDg clay-moulding and other decorative 
uught in one school in Philadelphia which has, he says, no counterpart in 

country or in Europe. Of litcrarv interest are "Some Letters of Chnrles L 

to John Howard Payne." edited by R. T. Chilton, and "An Inspired Life"— 
that*ofthepoetJones Very— by W. P. Andrews. Mr. Howdl's concludes ha 
serial in a rather unsatisfactory manner. No moral is drawn and none is needed. 
the obvious teaching being to avoid love, which weakens the mind and deter- 
iorates manners and mor2b, and to eschew beer and divorce coarts^ ^wkick 
convert a shrewd, sroung reporter into a corpulent, fat-witted wmpleton, Mxs. 
Burnett's serial continues satisfactorily — lo the author, who knows what ike 
means to make of it ; and there is an admirable short story. "Five Hundred 
Dollan," by the author of "Eli'* and "The Village Convict.** Of the poeai, 
those by J. B- Irvine and Mr. Boyesen are the most noticeable. Ihc edsiorisi 
departments are well supplied, but their merit is entirely unobtrusive, and may 
best be left to the discernment of the reader. 

— The AilaniU Monthiy for October contains interesting installments oi 
'Two on a Tower" and "The House of a Merchant Prince." In both, dw 
situation beeomes startling, though the author's treatment is by no means sen- 
sational. Mr. Harrison continues his "Studies in the South;" and LJentcaaat 
Cushing concludes his account of the Ha-va-supai, the "Nation of ike 
Willows," of the Colorado Grand Canon. Plrof- W, T. Hewitt contribotes aa 
article on "University Administration*' in the United States. Mr. Homoe E. 
Scudder has a very interesting article entitled, ' An English Interpreter," dc^ 
cribing the decorations and paintings made by Mr. Frederick James Shiekk fiar 
Eaton Hall Chapel, the private chapel of the Duke of Westminster. Harriet 
W. Preston writes indifferently of her tourist experience. "Among the Sabiac 
Hills." I'he short story, "And Mis. Somersham** bv Agnes Paton, is interest- 
ing to the morbid lever of **specimens." Periiaps Matthew Arnold will accept 
it as typical of a class of American mental creations, or as representative (kke 
Daisy Miller) of American manners, but to the ordinary f^ilistine it sigmies 
nothing but a toe Iresh young man gone mad with glory from an o verdose of Sur- 
tery administered by a grass-widow. Four poems, some excellent and aS abote 
the average, appear in this number : "Storm on Lake Asquam" by Jbha 
GreenleafWhittier: "Cicada," by John McCarty Pleasants: "Fallow,^ by 
Lucy Larcom.1 "Pilgrim's Isle," by T. W. Parsons, and "A Shadow Boat.* bf 
Arlo Bates. The number also contains some reviews of important new boob 
and the usual variety of the Contributor's Club. 

— Harper's Magaxine for October contains Mn. LiUie's second paper as 
"Surrey," full of the charms of English rural life, and beautifully illusttalel 
Mr. Rideing's " Medical Education in New York '* is a novel andenteiimni^ 



paper, illustrated by portraits of ten of the most eminent New York nhj 
connected with medical colleges. " Certain New York Houses,'* by M. E W. 
Sherwood, is richly illustrated by Frank Lathrop and C. A. Vanderlioo'. aad 
shows the bat recent work in internal decoration. W. H. Bishop coacrSKiai 
the first of a series of papers on "Southern California.* Colonel HiggiasoA 
third paper of his series on "American History" treats of the Spaiiish~dtiCov- 
eren of America in the author's most attractive style. The mysteries of 
" Symme's Hole." and the peculiar characteristics of Symmes himsdC i<»« 
the subject of a curioasly interesting article contributed by £. F. Madden. Qse 
of the most interesting contributions to this number is die eulogy of his wife 
written by Chief Justice Marshall, in 183a, and nevtr before pupTtshed. WB 
Carleton's poem, " Flash: The Fireman's Story," is admirably illustrated hf 
A. B. Frost. Ernest Ingersoll contributes a paper on " The Wahlamet Vdky 
of Oregon— its people and productions. Under the title of " The Railway I^ 
vasionof Mexico," the Hon John Bigelow presents an intelligent and conpN- 
hensive survey of our Southern neighbor's domain— its physical, social, andpcK 
litical features — ^with reference to the probable results of American iavestoMBk 
in that coD ntry. W illiam Black's novel, " Shandon Bells, '* is eontinued. Mat* 
garet Floyd contributes a curious and interesting stonr of New York society; 
entitled " Passages from the Journal of a Social WreckT*' A characteristic smy 
of New England life, *'Odd Miss Todd." is contributed by Rose Terry Cooks 
Another and briefer story, " The History of Yankee Jim.'* by Samuel Adaafc 
is full of pathos. 



In this issue appears a new advertisement of die Dr. Haktsk Mjedions Ca»- 
PANY, manufacturers of the justly celebrated Ikon Tonic, endorsed and 
mended by the medical profession. As a general^ tonic, and especially 
Dyspepsia and General Debility, it has no equal, having been thoroughly sa 
and recommended as having virtues which no other tonic possesses. It is on 
tainly a valuable remedy, judging from the satisfactory testimonials fh>m 
nent persons it has received. — Cincinnati, Ohio, Chrts. Standard, 
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FROM OCT. I TO 15. 

Japan and China are vying with each other in their 
interference in Corean affairs. Aug. 30, after ten days' 
negotiations, the Japanese envoy obtained promises of 
money indemnity and formal apology for damage done 
to her subjects, as well as the right to maintain guards 
at Seoul to protect her diplomatic delegation. Mean- 
while the Chinese envoy, who bears the significant 
title of Ma, had collected all his forces and suddenly, 
Aug. >St swooped down on the usurper, Tai in Kun, 
and carried him off bodily to Tien Tsin, where accord- 
ing to the despatch, "some physical effort was required 
to get him ashore." The purpose of the abduction was, 
presumably, to show the Japanese and Coteans who 
was master. Both Japan and China have a hereditary 
right to interfere in Corea, but our intermeddling is 
rather officious. The sending of the ship-of-war Mon- 
ocracy, by Minister Young to Corea to "watch the 
course of events" was intended, says the despatch, as 
an expression of "moral" sympathy with Japan, It is 
gratifying but rather surprising to be told, at the same 
time, that Minister Young was received by the Chinese 
authorities with marked cordiality. 

Still another revolt is reported from Afghanistan. 
In South Africa the Cape government is havingmore 
trouble with the natives, and Col. Gordon (of Chinese 
and Central African fame) has resigned because hi 
disapproves of the policy toward the natives. 

Tunis is not yet at peace, and strong reinforcement! 
have been sent to the southern districts to carry on 
extensive operations during the cold season. 

In Egypt the punishment of (he insurgents and the 
indemnifying of foreigners for their loss will occupy the 
attention of the government for some time. As to the 
duty of England, in the final settlement, there is w'de 
difference in opinion. It is rumored that the European 
control is to be given up, and the report is welcomed 
by both native Egyptians and European residents. 



The name, Avnoul Ferik, given by the despatches to 
the newly appointed sherif of Mecca, seems to indicate 
that the sultan has interfered with the order of succes* 
sion and probably appointed some creature of his own. 

Turkey seems inclined to accept the situation as re- 
gards Egypt. Said Pasha, minister of foreign affairs, 
has, by threats of resignation, influenced the porte to 
abandon the Austro-German nesotiations and seek a 
good understanding with England. With Persia, too, 
the porle desires peace, and has tendered assurances 
hat the Kurdish Sheik ObeiduUah intends for the 
future, to "cause no embarrassment" on the Persian 
frontier. Peace with the Greeks has also been con- 
cluded and the Turks have evacuated the disputed 
territory. 

Riots and Nihilist plots are agitating both Russia 
and Austria. Prussia has nothing more alarming to 
report than the appearance of Minister Von Puttkamer 
at an electoral meeting— the first time amember of the 
government has condescended to electioneer. 

France refused to accompany England in the invasion 
of Egypt, but by way of sustaining her reputation for 
courage, she will claim from the Madagascar govern- 
ment the restoration of her sovereignty over nine-tenths 
of the island which belonged to her a century ago. 

The land league is in trouble, Dillon retires from 
the agitation on account of ill health. Parnell is dis- 
credited by the Kilmainham compact, as is also Davitt 
by the flighty character of his suggestions. The funds 
have stopped; that collected by the /mA ffV/rf,(New 
York,) with the declaration that the league leaders 
have " sold out " to the English government. 

Peru has again relapsed. Calderon has been set 
free, and wants to be considered president, but Mon- 
tero disowns him. Pierola has returned, and Yglesias, 
his former minister of war, has revolted against Mon- 
tero, and summoned a congress in Pierola's interest. 
Overrun by bandits, plundered by Chili, and harassed 
by three such presidents, Peru's estate is such that 
even Central America, smitten with fever, shaken with 
earthquake, and flooded by tidal waves, must feel her- 
self blessed by comparison. 

At home, the state nominations and elections natu- 
rally occupy chief attention. The executive committee 
of the civil service reform association is about to issue 
printed questions to be propounded to all candidates 
for office, forcing them to declare either for reform or 
against it. Even B. F. Butler, who has just been nom- 
inated by the Democrats for governor of Massachusetts, 
seems to have received a circular, for in his letter of 
acceptance he is enthusiastic in favor of reform, and 
even hints that he would prefer a competitive examin- 
ation to an election as a means of deciding the present 
contest with his Republicr.n opponent. Time works 
wonders; ten years ago Buller was a rabid Republican 
congressman, who scouted the project of reform, and 
bade the reform Republicans go to Cincinnati, where 
the Liberal Republican convention was to mee~ 
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Ex-DiSTRiCT Attorney Wells, to whom the gov- 
enimcnt entrusted the investigation of the bribery 
chwges in the star-route cases, has begun work ind has, 
it is rumored, secured evidence implicating at least one 
of the jury. The charges of attempted briber/ made 
by Foreman Dickson, against the employes of the de- 
partment of justice, are also being investigated, and 
Dickson has protested against investieation under the 
supervision of the attorney general. The right of the 
attorney general to investigate charges against his own 
deparlment cannot be questioned, but so senoua 
charge seems to demand that the court before which 
the case was tried should at least, be associated with 
the department in the investigation. 



State elections have been held during the fortnight 
in Georgia, Ohio and West Virginia. In Georgia, the 
Democratic ticket, htaded by the Hon. Alexander H. 
Stephens as a candidate for governor, was elected by a 
majority of about 50,000. The opposition was weak 
and spiritless. On the 10th, West Virginia and Ohio 
held their elections, resulting in the first-named state 
in the expected Democratic victory, except in the first 
congressional district, where the election to congress of 
Gen. Nathan Goff, showed a decided Republican gain. 
In Ohio the result was unusual, if not altogethsr unex- 
pected. The state, which at the last election gave a Re- 
publican majority of over 20,090, elected the Demo- 
cratic ticket by a majority of from twenty to twenty- 
five thousand. The result was caused partly by the 
apathy of Republicans, and partly by the defection of 
the German vote, caused by dissatisfaction with the 
prohibition and Sunday laws. The loss of theGcrman 
vote was to have been expected, but the loss from neg- 
lect to vote is a more serious evil to the party. Should 
this apathy appear in other states — as it probably will 
in New York and Pennsylvania — the Democrats will 
regain a majority in the national house of representa- 
tives, and eventually the control of the senate also. 
This done, the presidential election of 1884 may be 
. expected to rival in interest that of 1876. 

NEW YORK rOLtTICS. 

.State political alTaiisin New York are generally interesling t< 
SI Jers, partly on accoant of the she of the state and consequent 
weight in national elections, whether for president or conEressman; 
an^ partly because the slate is reckoned doulilful. No oae 
cert:iinly predict the lesult of a New York election. The 
gave Tilden a plurality of 32, 742 in 1876, and three years later 
elcttedComeligouernorby apluralily of 42-,772, and in 
gave Garfield and Arthur a plurality of 21,033 "''" ''"^ opposing 
ticket. This uncertainty makes it imporlant, in the eyes of 
politicians, to nominate a presidential ticket that can cxny New 
York, which probably accounts for the fact Ihat the Kepubli 
candidates for vice-president in 1876 and 1880 were both selected 
from that stale. This year the stale election is Tor a gove 
a lieu tenant, governor, and a judge of the court of appe.-ils. Tliere 
is also a congressman- a t-large — that is, representing the e 
stale and not one particular district — to be eleclci, and the 1 
ination for this office was, of course, to be made by the state 



representing the Republican pany mei ii Sui- 
loea, Scpleinber 3o, to nominaie candidales for these fair 
offices. The govemonhip was ni.turally considered the 
portant place to filL The three pnnniincnt candidatn 
nomination were, Charles B. Folgcr, Alonzo B. Cornell a 
\V. Wadsworth. Mr. Folger was the recognized "adminislralioi 
candidate," lhe~ Other two representing the anti-admiai^ratim 
wing of the party, popularlv known as the "half-breeds," Jmige 
Folger was nominalcd on ihe second ballot, and after Btling l£e 
rest of the ticket latisfactorily and adopting the usual plauoiB, 
the convention adjourned. 

Since the.adjo.urnment, many facts have transpired which setm 
to show that Folger's nominalion was sought, if not secured. )if 
fraud on thepart of hij frienJi. In the first place, Mr. Slephem 
B. French, police commissioner of New York cily, attended the 
meeting of the state committee, presenting a telegram anlhonring 
him 10 act as proxy for W. H. Robertson, collector of the port of 
New York. Il seemed strange thai Robertson, whose nomina- 
lion to his present office was so offensive to Senator Conkling and 
his friends, should give his proxy to a stalwart, but this was lim- 
ply accepted as a sign that the hdr-brecds were weakening. Rob- 
ertson has altogether repudiated the transaction, and declares ibal 
the telegram was a forgery. Mr. French admits this, but cluiai 
to have been himself deceived. Two other fraudulent votes weie 
cast — one that of Ira M. Hodges,iaking the place olF. Tompkins, 
and the other that of W. }. Moolanye, who, like French, ob- 
tained his vote by presenting a forged telegram aothorizing him 
to act as proxy for A. P. Smith. As a result of these disclosures, 
Ihe dissatisfaction of the defeated faction greatly increased, and 
many prominent Republicans declared outright thai Ihey would 
not support the ticket. Others appealed to Judge Folger to de- 
cline the nominalion. At first it seemed possible that he woaM 
do so, as the Hon. A. B. Hepburn, candidate for congressman at- 
large, set the enarnple by refusing to run unless a new convention 
wascalled. But, Octobers, Mr. Folger published « '<"" ac- 
cepting the nomination, and giving his reason! for so doing. 
Dwelling on the fact that the convention was regularly formed, 
and truly representative of the party, he declared the time was 
too short to permit Ihe calling of a new convention, as he would 
naturally like to do, and hence, since no one could reasonably 
hold him accessory to the alleged frauds, he would accept the 
nominalion to save the party from disorganization and political 
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ight? When the DukeofWellington proposed to William IV. 
10 recall Canning to the ministry, the king checked him with ■ 
reminder that, "1 said, upon my honor as a gentleman, he should 
never be one of my ministry again. You will agree with me Ihat 
I cannot do what I said on my hcnor as a gentleman I would not 
do." Bui Ihe duke did not agree with him ; "Your majesty is 
not a gentleman," he said, "but the sovereign of England, with 
duties to your people fat above any to yourself." Mr. Folger is 
in a like quandary, since duty to himself conflicts with what he 
conceives to be his duty to his party , Which should give way ? 
Plrinly it depends on circumstances. The empire state is weallhy 
and prosperous, and the Democratic candidate, Mr. Clevelasd, 
is a well known reformer, so that things would not go so very bad 
even if he were elected. Hence, the question is, if consideration 
for the public wellfare will not in the present crisis admit of Judge 
Folger's behaving like a gentleman, when can a man leel justi- 
fied in treating hirnself to such a luxury? 

Whether Secretary Folger can poll Ihe uniled strength of his 
party is more than questionable. The Brooklyn Young Republi- 
can club denounces his nomination as a result of ihe interference 
of the federal administration with the free action of the people 
of the Slate, 

George William Curtis in denying authorship or approval of a 

%»A,,>^r \t/t*J*lAi mA\tnrlt\ oAv\s\r.^ D ^^..Kl :.-»^<- ,,, ...^pvAr» ITaI. 



Ilarpir'! Wt(kly editorial advising Republicans 1 
ger, says emphatically, "Every good citizen is bound to resist lo 
the utmost such a wrong to free inslituliims, and Ihe only tXt&r 
ual wfly in which the voters can emancipate themselves from ' ~ 
corrupt and debasing rule of a machine is to defeat its Candida 
The last bolt of the New York Independents was iti 1879, 1 
they opposed the election of Corriell, and it is cnrious to note ihlt 



Why ii New York considered > "doubiful fa.-x- in nutiooiJ tkcttor. 
ii uid of Ihe drcunutinccs of Mr. Fol;,^r's nunimiuan I Whai of 
of acceptance t Of the o^tpujIioD to hm vrlthLo ihe parryT 

id;. Qu. Wtial ii [he modus operandi of a aonimationf 
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this very Cofncll is the "people's choice" of whkh feileral inier- 
fcrence ii now said to have deprived them. The opposition to 
CJmell in 1879 '"'^ based in part on his previous antagonism lo 
Hayes' civil service reform, and the Independents teBcnted, (as 
feieral intetftience) the appearance of Secretaries Sherman and 
Erarts in the canvass as supporters of Cornell. It was probably 
with • remeabraoce of this, that John F. Smyth, — ex-supeiinten- 
dent of insurance of unenviable fame, but now chairman of the 
Kcpublican stale committee — suggested in a speech, October 2, 
I hat the difficulties of the hour ihoutd be met by an active slump 
co^vB^, with snchmen as George William Curtis and W. M. 
Kf^rU as speakers. But the A'. V. NatieH persists in treating 
this sog^tion as a joke, and thinks there must have been a 
tvinkle in Mr. Smyth's eye, "when he pictared Mr. Cutlia 
stamping the state under his (Smyth's) direction, in behalf of the 
laachine ticket, and elucidating the civil service reform and snti- 
monopoly planks in the platform." On the following day "he 
appears lo have touched the joke up a little, as all great humorists 
feet at liberty to do, by proposing Mr. Curtis as congressman-at- 
large, vice Hepburn, declined in disgust. But even as it stood, 
thf juke was far better than Smvth Ibonght it was.for whilehe was 
bumorously preparing Mr. Curtis for the stump, Mr. Curtis was 
writing an indignant letter repudiating an article in Harper's 
f^iTiri^ which endorsed the ticket, and announcing hisowninten- 
tioQ to vote (gainst it." Mr, Smyth had already called attention 
to this article "in the belief that it was Mr. Curtis's. Now that 
it has come out that Mr. Curtis did not wrile it and regrets its 
appearance, Mr. Smyth must feel that when he announced Mr. 
Cunis as one of his probable stumpers, he builded better than he 
knew as a humorist. He was laying the foundation stone of an 
immense Scottish joke, with wings and lowers and a mansard 
roof, and curious winding passages leading lo secluded chambers 
filled with laughter." 
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On page 65 of the first volume of the School 
H^KALD we gave a brief account of the party "groups' 
of the French Chamber of Deputies. The Paris Gaulots 
for September gives the following summary of the ex- 
isting groups, together with the number of deputies be- 
longing to each : Royalist, Right, 45 deputies ; Inde- 
pendent Right, 45 ; Conservative, 15 ; Left Center, 15 ; 
Grevyists, 15 ; Independent Republicans, 50 ; Repub- 
lican Union, 210 ; Republican Left, 40; Democratic 
Union, 40; Irreconcilable Left, 60. In this classifica- 
tion the first two named are to be counted Sourbonists 
and Bonaparlists respectively ; the central groups are 
considered supporters of the president and the admin- 
I is'lration. The Republican Union and the Republican 
' Left also support the administration, but hold their 
I allegiance due first of all to Gambetta. The two last 
\ named constitute the Intransigeants or Red Republi' 



In Ecyptian news the chief interest centers in the 
probable fate of Arabi Pasha. He will be tried by 
court-martial appointed by the khedive from the Egyp- 
tian and British armies. The following pashas, his 
confederates in rebellion, will be tried with him : 
Toulba, All Fehmy, Mahmoud Fehmy, Abdelal Samy, 
Toulba Yakoob, Omar, Rahmy and Ali Rouby. Also 
Said Bey Ganecel. Having surrendered as a prisoner 
of war, Arabi will be tried by military law and not as 
a traitor to his sovereign. The heaviest charges against 
him are {hose of instigating massacre, directing the 
burningof Alexandria and violating or abusing a flag 
of truce. Generally speaking, however, the conduct of 



war on the partof Arabi wasopen and honorable.so that 
his conviction is by no means certain. Since the khedive 
and his ministry feci the safety of the state endan- 
gered by Arabi s presence in Egypt, even as a prisoner, 
he may be delivered over to th^sultanor to England, 
to be held as a prisoner of state. Popular sympathy 
in Egypt seems divided between the khedive and the 
late insurgents, and though there is no fear of a new 
outbreak, the khedive is constantly attended by a 
guard of Sepoys to protect him from assassination. 
Turkey is impatiently urging the English to set a date 
for their withdrawal from Egypt, which they so far have 
refused to do. 



Spanish political aflairs receive an accession of in- 
terest from the efforts of Marshal Serrano to form a 
new party, which shall unite the entire opposition to 
the present Liberal party, headed by Scnor Sagasta. 
This opposition is composed of very discordant ele- 
ments, such as the Conservatives and Democrats. The 
basis of union is to be a demand for the restoration of 
the constitution of 1869. This constiturion was pro- 
claimed during the interregnum, when Marshal Serrano 
was regent, in the hope that it would 'satisfy both Re- 
publicans and monarchists. As it defines the rights of 
individuals morcclearty than the present consritution 
established in 1876, and is more liberal in the exten- 
sion of the suffrage, it is now revived to gain the sup- 
port of the extreme Liberals and Republicans for the 
establishment of a conservative administration. Its 
adoption by the Conservative patty is less an aban- 
donment of principles than it seems, for in Spain po- 
litical questions have more regard to men than to meas- 
ures. The official notification of the formation of the 
new party will be published very shortly. No mani- 
festo will be issued, as the leaders of the movement 
reserve a complete explanation of the parly pro- 
gramme until the re-assembling of the corles. The 
supporters of the present administration will vigorously 
oppose the re- establishment of the constitution of 1S69. 



Thb London Times publishes a synopsis of some 
papers on the "Tremors of the Earth" by the commit- 
tee appointed to measure the lunar disturbance of 
gravity, and by Mr. C. Darwin; which synopsis con- 
tains some statements new to the public. It is con- 
sidered proved by the men of science engaged, that 
the crust of the earth bends under weights imposed on 
it, till, "when the barometer rises an inch over a land- 
area like that of Australia, the increased load of air 
sinks the entire continent two or three inches below 
the normal level." The land actually sinks and rises 
under the pressure of the mass of water thrown upon 
it by the tides, the maximum of the rise and fall on the 
Atlantic sea-board reaching five inches. This eff"ect is 
felt at the bottom of the deepest mine, and may reach 
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for an unknown distince. It follows that the crust o' 
the earth must be of exceeding tenacity, exceeding as a 
minimum that of granite ; and its swayings may be the 
causes of phenomenii hitherto quite unexplained, as, 
for example, the relation between storm and earth- 
quake- So universal, frequent, and unavoidable are 
thesB disturbances that the inquiry into the lunar dis- 
turbance of gravity has been given up. No depth can 
be found at which a recording instrument can be placed 
so as to escape their eifect. The round earth ^ii«/j, in 
fact, like a breathing being, under the changes always 
going on above her. 



Drs. Behm and Wagner of Ootha, Germany, have 
just published their usual biennial estimate, of the 
population of the earth. This comes in the form of 
volume of statistics, giving the area and population 
the different countries, the estimate being based on the 
most reliable data that can be obtained. In the case 
of countries which possess statistical bureaus, a fair 
estimate can be made without much trouble, but in 
case of uncivilized countries, the work of sifting the 
meager reports give.i by travelers to form the basis of a 
calculation that may even approach to accuracy is 
very difficult. Estimates of the population of such 
places as Central Africa, must of course, be little better 
than guesses, and in the caseof China the editors con- 
fess to a belief that its population has hitherto been 
over-estimated to the extent of at least 55,000,000. 
Hence, though the population of civilized countries 
shows an increase of tlkirty-two millions, the popula- 
tion of the globe is given at 1,433,887,800, which, com- 
pared with that of two years ago, 1,455,923,500, seem; 
to show a total decrease of fifty-five millions, Bu 
though the lack of sufficient dati vitiates all computa- 
tions with regard to the population of the earth, as 1 
whole, Behm and Wagner's statistics are both accurate 
and valuable as regards the better known portions of 
the globe, and it is curious to note how these dry 
and apparently uninteresting computations arc given new 
significance and consequently new interest by the in- 
genious manipulation of these veteran editors. 

The Geneva (Switzerland) correspondent of the 
London Times calls attention to the spirit of revolt 
noticeable in the cantonal votes on the ratification of 
federal laws. At the time of the last revision of the 
Swiss constitution in 1874, popular opinion was in favor 
of strengthening the central government, and its 
powers were therefore greatly increased. Since that 
time, the national assembly has gradually encroached 
on the privileges of the cantons so that the people are 
now thoroughly aroused in opposition to centralization. 
This is shown by their use of the power of rtferendum. 
By law every act of the federal assembly is made sub- 
ject to ratification by the popular vote, provided ap- 
peal to the people is made by at least 30,000 voters, or 
by the governmentof eight cantons. Of course, this 
power is only intended to be used in extreme cases, 
but in their jealousy of federal encroachment the peo- 
ple of the cantons now challenge nearly every act 
passed by the national assembly. The submission of 
new laws to the re/trendum is demanded by constantly 



increasing numbers, and many good laws have Ihj^d 
defeated by the popular vote, apparently from n 
reason than a desire to snub the federal aulbonly 
The latest example of this ill feeling is the reception 
given the law (or the appointment of a federal scviie- 
tary of education. The petitions for the reference of 
this law to a vote of the people have already been 
signed by upward of 100,000 f>crsons, and the list is 
rapidly increasing. The defeat of the law is confi- 
dently predicted. The opposition to this law is, in 
part, directed against this particular measure, which 
proposes federal interference in the conduct of the 
schools, heretofore under the enclusive raanagen-cnt of 
the cantons, but much of the popular indignation ii 
due to the feeling that this law was of a piece with the 
other features of the policy of centralization which the 
people are by iko means prepared to submit to. 

IRONCLAD MEN OFWAR. 

Apropos of the boinbardinent of Alexandria, Vice Admiral 
Henk, of Berlin, has published an article on armored mea-of>w»i, 
of which the following SBmmary is given in the despatches : 

Hebegina with ahistor/ofiron-plaling. The inliodacIioD of 
shell gum, soon after 1850, much diminished the ralue of Nel- 
son's bat Lie ships with eighly or 100 juns. The necesiitjr ol pro 
lecting shipsof war better against irlillerj became still man 



__^ when the introduction of steam made thcii 

more complicated, and thus increaseil their vulnerability. In ilit 
Crimean war the Russian shells did gieal etecuiion on ships. 
Opinions differed greatly, however, Specially in England, as lo 
tBe value of ironclads and the neceisily fot their introdoclion, 
until the fight of the Confederate ship Merritnac with the wnoden 
ships of the Union, in Hampton Roads, and her fight with the 
Monitor, placed the Ereal'superioritj of ironclads beyond ad abl. 
On the 8lh of March, 1862, the Merr mac attacked four woodtii 
frigates and completely destroyed two of them. Next day she 
unexpectedly met the ironclad balterj-ship Monitor, a mere dwarf 
in comparison, and was compelled lo retreat, severely damaged. 
The impression made by this fight was enormous, and it showed 
two things— the necessity of iron-plating for batlle-ships, and of 
arming them with guns of large calibre and great piercing power. 

The first opportunity of estimating the value of iron -plating m 
a conflict, ship to ship, on the high seas, was afforded by the 
ballleofLissaon the aolhof July, i365. In that action ibc re 
lalions between armor and guns were about the Same as Ihcy are 
now. Seven Austrian ironclads were opposed lo eleven Italian, 
Thearmorof the ships were pretty equal in strength on bolh 
sides; the Italians were stronger in artillery. The result is well 
known. Deducting 630 who perished with the Re d'lulia ami 
the Palaslro, the Italians lost only 110 men out ofS.ooo. The 
total loss on the Austrian side was 33 killed and 124 wounded out 
of 7,000, the loss on the unarmored ship Ksiser being J2 killed 
and 82 wounded— that is, Iwo-thirds of the whole. The bilUe of 
Lissa was an eloquent advocate for the incipient system of iitn- 
plating ships of war. 

In the warin South America in 187;, two unarmored EnglishsJiifB 
had difficulty in repulsing the atlacl: of the Peruvian monimr 
Hauscar, and had in the end to let i: go unmolested. Of ihil 
new, malignant, and deceitful weapon, the fish torpedo, we hive 
as yet no experience, for the published reports of the Rbsid- 
Tutkish war are so untrustworthy that one can found no opinion 
on them. The result of obierration up lo this dale may be con- 
densed as follows : First, unarmored ships cannot maintain a 
fight of any duration against the heavy guns of ships and fnra; 
secondly, iron plating is still an efieclual defense against the 
heaviest g""'. and consequently, indispensable for ballle-sliip! ; 
thirdly, rams and torpedoes are, indeed, formidable weapons in 
sea fighting, but cannot supersede artillery as the chief weapon, 
and guns have more chance of success in ironclads (because 0/ 
their better protection against the enemy's artillery) than in 
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THE COMET OF 1883. 



The fact that a fine comet has been visible for two or three weeks 
to those w^ho rose before day break, was of course, interesting to 
scientists ; but most people, ignorant of astronomy, and skeptical 
ms to astrology, — or indifferent because, like Herschel's servant, 
they •'haven't got no sovereigns to change,** — scarcely thought the 
sight of the comet a sufficient offset to the trouble of early rising. 
Anew interest has, howerer, been given to the visit of this celes- 
tial stranger, by an attempt on the part of certain astronomers to 
identify it with the comet of 1843 i^^d i88a Of the structure of 
comets we know little. The generally received opinion is that 
they are strangers to our planetary system. The spectroscope* 
however, detects the presence of hydrocarbon in the nucleus of 
comets, and this establishes a distinction between cometary struc- 
tare and that of the nebulae or star drifts, to which LaPlace 
thought them allied. But conceding that the origin and exact 
nature of comets is beyond human ken, astronomy has pro- 
gressed so far as to measure the probable orbit of a comet and 
predict its return. "Present company*' is, however, always to be 
excepted, and the comet now in sight is, if it be the one we take 
it for, a most uncertain wanderer in celestial space. 

February 28, 1843, * comet appeared in the day time quite 
near the sun. In a few days it appeared after sunset, and the 
measurements taken of its orbit seem to show that its center had 
passed within 80,000 miles of the sun, and that the two bodies 
were distant not more than 32,ocx> miles. A comet is identified 
less by its appearance, which is variable, than by its orbit, which 
is, generally speaking, the same. Judged by this, the comet of 
1843 was thought identical with the <*Spina of Cassini" as the 
great comet of 1668 was named, which would give it a period of 
175 years. 

But, February 5, 1880, a telegram from Buenos Ayres an- 
nounced the appearance of a great comet in the southern hemis- 
phere. It carried an extensive though not very brilliant train, es- 
timated at from 35 to 50 degrees. Though not as brilliant or as 
long as the tail of the comet of 1843, it resembled that luminary 
in lying across the sky with well defined parallel edges **like a 
great highway." Nor was this all ; the compututions from its 
passage round the sun showed its orbit to be undistinguishable 
from that of 1843. The comet of 1880 was not visible in the 
northern hemisphere, and that of 1843 was visible only by reason 
of its brilliancy, which made it apparent even in day light. The 
conclusion arrived at was that the two comets were identical. But 
the question of period again arose. If this comet returned regu- 
larly every thirty-seven years how could it escape notice ? It 
niight of course have been visible only in soutnem latitudes, 
^wkere the study of astronomy was in its infancy, but that it should 
escape observation so persistently both before and since its ap- 
pearance in 1668, was most improbable. Another theory was 
brought forward. The period of return in the case of other comets 
is known in some instances to have been perceptibly shortened. 
This argues that there exists, probably in the neighborhood of the 
sun, some medium capable of checking the speed of a comet pass- 
ing through it, thus shortening its orbit and eventually precipi- 
tating it into the sun. The comet of 1843 certainly traversed at 
least three hundred thousand miles of the corona of the sun, which 
might have retarded it and shortened its period from 175 to 37 
years. Thii theory was not accepted by astronomers simply be- 
cause the eviience seemed insufficient to support it. 

The presen' comet was discovered September 10, by Prof. 
Cruls at Rio ) ineiro. It was then moving towards the sun, and 
was soon lost in the blaze of solar light. By the i8th it had 
passed the sun and was visible under certain conditions from the 
northern hemisphere. Prof. Lewis Boss, of the Dudley observa- 
tory in Albany, in trying to identify the comet of September 18, 
with Cruls' comet of September 10, observed that it was following 
the orbit of the comet of 1880. From this and other points of re- 
semblance, he concluded that it was the same comet, and that its 
period was being so rapidly shortened by the friction of the sun's 
corona that before long — certainly before the end of the century — 
it will be drawn into the sun and destroyed. 

Prof. Boss's views were at first received by the scientific world 
with incredulity, but many promi lent astronomers, notably Prof. 
Proctor, of England, have endorsed the theory, and have even 
proceeded to speculate on the probable effect of the final catas- 
trophe on the climate of the earth. Prof. Pickering, of Cambridge, 
Mass., scouts the theory, discrediting Prof. Proctor's opinion oy 
saying that that gentleman, though a popular astronomical lec- 



turer, is not a mathmetician. The Cambridge scientists do not 
believe the comets of 18S0 and 1882 to be identical, though they 
acknowledge the similarity of their orbits. 

As to the degree of disturbance to be feared if the comet is 
drawn into the sun, there is wide difference of opinion. The 
matter contained in comets is small, and many believe that the 
increase of solar heat will not be noticeable. But we know so 
little of the formation of comets that there is room for much specu- 
lation. We do not know why the comet, as it approaches the 
sun, throws out what we call the coma or hair, nor do we know 
why this coma is driven back to form a train. We know, through 
the spectroscope, that the nucleus of a comet gives light while 
the coma only reftects it, but even this knowledge is not definite, 
nor can we, in assuring ourselves that part, at least, of the light 
of the nucleus is inherent, proceeding from glowing carbon, do 
more than surmise the source of the heat necessary to raise this 
carbon to the point of luminosity. 

As to the temporary separation of the nucleus of the present 
comet, this is a phenomenon frequently noticed, but never satis- 
factorily explained. The first instance on record is the great 
comet observed in Greece in 373, B. C. This might have been 
considered mythical, but the fate of Biela's comet in modern 
times offers undoubted evidence of the possibility of such a catas- 
trophy. 

The question concerning the identity of the present comet dif- 
fers from other scientific questions in promising an easy and rapid 
solution. If this is the comet of 1843 and 1880, it will return in 
two years at the farthest, and probably in less than six months. 

Have you seen this comet ? If S'^, describe it. With what other comets is 
this one thought [by some] to be identieal ? On what grounds ? Describe the 
comet of 1843 T That of 1880? What, in Prof Boss's opinion, it the probaible 
fate of this comet 7 What is the extent of our knowledge of comeu ? 

IX a. Qu. How does the spectroscope detect the presence cf chemicals in 
comets ? 



THE POWERS THAT BE. 



A Comparative Study of the Theory and Practice of 

Civil Government. 



CHILI, PERU, BOLIVIA AND ECUADOR, CONTINUED. 

69. Republica Boliviana. — The constitution of 
Bolivia vests the executive authority in a president 
elected by the popular vote, for four years, and the 
legislative power in a congress of two chambers, elect- 
ed by universal suffrage, and in a third house, the cham- 
ber of censors, the members of which are appointed for 
life. The president is assisted in his executive func- 
tions by a president of the council or vice president, 
appointed by himself, and by a ministry of four depart- 
ments. The system of government is more like that 
of France than that of Peru. 

70. Origin and History. — The constitution of 
the republic, which bears date August 25, 1826, was 
drawn up by Gen. Bolivar, the Liberator, whose name 
was adapted for the new state, previously a province 
of the La Plata, and known by the name of High (or 
upper) Peru. ** It was a compound of all possible po- 
litical institutions, ancient and modern," writes Mr. 
Hassfturek. ** Bolivar very modestly said of it, that it 
combined the political wisdom of all ages and nations. 
It teemed with visionary crotchets, and contained but 
one sound principle — that of religious toleration — 
which was subsequently abandoned." Iniportant 
modifications were made in this constitution in 1828, 
1831, and 1863. 

" The fundamental law of the republic," says the 
Statesman's Year Book, "ordering the regular election 
of the chief executive every four years, has seldom been 

69. What are the chief features ol the government of Bolivia ? 

70. By whom was the constitution of this state framed ? What is said • 
naturet Of its history T 
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carried out since the presidency of Grand Marshal 
Sant^ Cruz, who ruled Bolivia from May, i8z3, tiUhis 
death, January 20, 1839. Subsequently the supreme 
power was almost invariably seized by some successful 
commander, who, proclaimed by the troops, instead of 
chosen by the people, was compelled to protect his of- 
fice by armed force against military rivals. From 1867 
to 1870 there was an almost uninterrupted civil war, 
which reached its height in 1S69, when Gen- Melgarejo 
for a time assumed the government after the execution 
of a rival candidate. Gen. Belzu." The next president 
was Gen. Ballivian, who died in 1874, and was succeed- 
ed by Dr. Thomas Frias, who ruled till the outbreak of 
a new insurrection, May 4, 1876. Gen, Daza then be- 
came president, only to be himself deposed in May, 
1S80. His successor was Dr. N. Campero. 

71. Rcpublica del Scuador. — The present con- 
stitution of Ecuador was adopted in 18S1. By it the 
legislative power is given to a senate and house of 
representatives, both elected by universal suffrage for 
two years, the lerm of office of one-half of each house 
expiring annually. Each of the ten provinces elect 
two senators and one representative for every 30,000 
inhabitants, or fraction ovlt 15,000. The executive is 
vested in a president elected every four years. He is 
obliged, in certain cases, to obtain the consent of the 
councilor state, consisting of the vice president, the 
cabinet of three ministers and three persons appointed 
by congress. The judicial power is entrusted to a sys- 
tem of judges elected by congress. 

72. Comparison. — As will be seen, the govern- 
ment of Ecuador is quite like our own, in the vertical 
division of powers. The executive powers of the cen- 
tral government are, however, so complete and far- 
reaching, and the usurpations on the part of the chief 
magistrate so frequent, that, in spite of the system of 
co-ordinate powers, we are told, there is but one power 
in the state — that of the man who for the time has 
cured the obedience of the soldiery. 

73. Origin and History. — The republic of Eci 
dor was constituted May II, 1830, in consequence 

a civil war which separated the members of the Central 
American free stale, founded by B;livar on the ruins 
of the Spanish colony and the kingdom of New Grana- 
da. The history of the state is marked by the same 
alternation of despotism and anarchy, that characteriz- 
es the record of other Spanish-American states. The 
dictatorship of President Gabriel Garcia Moreno, which 
lasted from 1861 to 1875, furnished the nearest ap- 
proach to a permanent government. Moreno was as- 
sassinated, and Antonio Botrero succeeded him, only 
to be overthrown by Don Jose de Vientemilla, 
claimed to be elected president in 1876, and who, July 
lo, 1878, had himself proclaimed dictator for an un- 
limited period. 

CENTRAL AMERICA- 

74. Central American Republics. — The case 
of the Central American republics forms a suggestive 
contrast on the one hand to (hat of the United States, 
and on the other to that of Mexico. Our country is a 
federation of co-equal states, with strictly defined 
rights, which they jealously defend. Mexico is a fed- 
eration of states which have yielded to the encroach- 
ments of the central government- Central America is 
the disorganized remnant of a federation, the compon- 
ent states of which were unable either to maintain their 




individuality id the union, or to reconcile th. 
absorption in a centralized government. Thi 
dependent republics of Central .\merica are Gua^ems- 
la, IIonduras.Nicatagiia, San Salvador, and Costa K;ca. 
75- Rcpublica de Guatemala. — The ei^^tng 
constitution of Guatemala was proclaimed Octobci :, 
). By its terms the legislative power is vested :c, a 
smqle chamber of fifty-two deputies, and in a council 
of state chosen by this chamber, with the approval of 
the president. The powers of government are veiy 
centralized, making the will of the president viituallf 
supreme, during his administration of four years. 

76. Rcpublica del Honduras.— The organic h» 
of the republic of Honduras is a charter proclaimed in 
1S65. It establishes a legislature of two houses, i 
senate of seven members and a chamber of deputies f 
fourteen members. Elections for two years occur an- 
nually, one-half (as nearly as possible) of each house 
retiring in that order. The executive authority resii 
with a president (elected for four years), subject to the 
supervision ol a council of state. con?isting of two min- 
isters appointed by the president, one senator elected 
by the joint vote of the houses of congress, and the 
judgeof the supreme court. This council has legisU- 
tive authority during the adjournment oi congress, sub- 
ject to revision on the reassembling of that body. Th= 
president has an absolute veto on all legislation, 

77. Rcpublica de Nicaragua. — The Nicaragua 
constitution, proclaimed August ig, 185S, establishes a 
senate of ten members, two from each department, and 
a house of eleven members, one for every a 0.000 in- 
habitants, both to be elected by popular suffrage, the 
former for six and the latter for four years. The presi- 
dent, who is also elected for four years, exercises hi; 
functions through a cabinet of responsible ministeri, 
composed of the four departments of finance, foreign 
affairs, public instruction, and war and marine. The 
president is made ineligible for a second consecutive 
tenn of office, and the same prohibition is applied to 
members of congress who are restricted to two terms. 
Still another check is placed on the legislative power 
in requiring a two-thirds vote, and the approval of the 
president to enact any law. 

78. Rcpublica de San Salvador.— The republic 
of San Salvador is governed nominally under a consti- 
tution proclaimed in March, r8 64, but undergoing 
frequent alterations through internecine war. Theh*- 
making power is entrusted to a senate of twelve mem- 
bers, elected one-half every second year, and a house 
of representatives containing twenty-four members, 
elected annually.The presidential term was first fiied 
at six years, and in 1S67 shortened lo four years, bnl 
perennial revolution has regulariy interfered with the 
peaceful completion of either terra* of office. The 
president's cabinet ccnsists of two ministers, one hav- 
ing charge of the interior, war and finance departments, 
and the other of those of foreign affairs and public in- 
struction. Universal manhood suffrage is established 
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except in case ofdomestic servants, temporarily disfran- 
^sedf and persons in the employ of foreign powers, 
who arc permanently disqualified. A property qualifi- 
cation is, however, required, both of the executive and 
the members of the legislature. 

79. Republica de Costa Rica.— Barring a strong 
tendency to revolution, the republic of Costa Rica is 
governed under a constitution bearing date December 
22,1871. Its congress of one chamber — called the 
Congreso Constitucional — is chosen by electoral assem* 
blies representing the people, in single electoral dis- 
tricts, and the president is elected in the same manner. 
Members of congress are chosen for four years, but as 
one-half retire every other year, elections occur bien- 
nially. The president, who is also chosen for four 
years, is assisted in his duties by two vice presidents, 
and these are elected annually by the congress, over 
which they alternately preside. The supreme judicial 
power is vested in a high court of justice, which is 
formed by the union of two appellate courts. The 
legal code is an amalgamation of Spanish and French 
law. 

80. Comparison. — ^The form of government ex- 
isting ill Central America is the Spanish-American 
adaptation of the government designed by the founders 
of our republic. It is very much like the political sys- 
tem which obtains in South America, differing from 
that of our country in the centralization of executive 
power, and from France in administration or fixed- 
term principle, and in the general disposition shown 
to make the president independent of the favor of the 
legislature. The council of state, though similar to 
the French ministry in sharing executive responsibility, 
differs from it in being practically independent of the 
legislature, and often in being composed almost en- 
tirely of the personal adherents of the president him- 
self. 

8z. History of Central American Politics. — 
Central America remained under Spanish rule from 
the time of its conquest in 1525 until 1830. All par- 
ties joined in the revolutionary movement, the royalists 
in the hope of establishing a monarchy and the liberals 
with the intention of forming a republican confederacy 
after the model of the United States. The liberals 
proved the stronger, but the royalists, unwilling to sub- 
mit, asked the assistance of the Mexican Emperor 
Iturbide. A Mexican army invaded Guatemala and 
the fugitive republican congress could only retaliate 
by decreeing the annexation of Central America to the 
United States. The shortness of Iturbide's career re- 
lieved the country from the necessity of choosing be- 
tween annexation to Mexico, 'and annexation to the 
United States, but the precedent was set, and thereaf- 
ter each faction appealed to some foreign ally against 
the rule of its opponents. For forty years England 
and the United States exercised a quasi-suzerainty 
over Central America through influence over, and 
championship of, the contending factions. This for- 
eign interference culminated in the filibustering expe- 
dition led by William Walker in 1856. This was a 
band of volunteers in response to a frantic appeal to the 
United States by some faction, hard pressed by its op- 
ponents. After Walker's defeat, good sense impelled 
foreign countries to refrain from further intermed- 
dling. 

The firs>t form of government established by the 
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Central American republics was a federation. This 
was dissolved in 1837-39, since which several attempts 
have been made to renew it, but in vain. Short-lived 
federations have been formed by Nicaragua, San Sal- 
vador and Honduras, chief of which was the federa- 
tion of 1849, formed at the instance of the United 
States minister acting under instructions from Wash- 
ington* D. C. But the administration of President 
Taylor giving place to that of President Fillmore, a new 
diplomatic agent was sent, who, in agreement with the 
English consul general, refused to recognize the fed-* 
eration, and insisted on being received by the republic 
of Nicaragua. In 1872 another international confer- 
ence was calle. to discuss the question of union, but 
the languid indifference shown by Nicaragua is said to 
have. discouraged it. Guatemala, which has always 
been opposed to entering a bundesstaat, has of late 
years repeatedly urged the formation of a staatenbund, 
which should give the republics uniform foreign repres- 
entation, a joint telegraph and postal system, and ren- 
der possible many important reforms. 

Specifically, the republics have had a very similar po- 
litical history, in which the tendency to armed revolu- 
tion has prevented the growth of any abiding political 
institutions. A staatenbund which would guarantee 
the different states against revolutions, would be a de- 
cided step towards reform. 



79. How does the constitution of Costa Ricp differ from thmt of otber Cen- 
tral American Republics 7 

80. Compare these republics with the United States. With France T ^ hat 
is said of the council of state ? 

81. Give the history of Central American politics. Of the attempt to estab- 
lish a federation ? 
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SUMMER DROUGHT. 



When winter came the land was lean and sere, 
There fell no snow, ami-oft from wild and field 

In famished tameness came the drooping deer, 
And licked the waste about the troughs congealed. 

And though at spring we plowed and proffered seed, 
It lay un germed, a harvest for the birds 

And unto one low dam in urgent need 
We daily drove the suppliant lowing herds. 

But now the fields to barren wastes have run, 
The dam a pool of oozing greenery lies 

Where knots of gnats hang reeling in the sun 
Till early dusk, when tilt the dragon flies. 

All night the crawfish deeper digs her wells, 
As shows the clay that freshly curbs them round 

And many a random upheaved tunnel tells 
Where ran the mole across the fallow ground. 

But ah, the stone-dumb dullness of the dawn. 
When e'en the cocks too listless are to crow 

And lies the world as from all life withdrawn, 
Unheeding and outworn and swooning low. 

There is no dew on any greenness shed, 
The hard baked earth is split along the walks 

The very burs in stunted clumps are dead, 

And mullein leaves drop withered from their stalks. 

Yet ere the noon, as brass the heaven turns, 
The cruel sun smites with unerring aim, 

The sight and touch of all things blinds and bums. 
And bare, hot hills seem shimmering into flame. 
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At ^OVXZ. I ocrats, will probably defeat General Beaver. In the 

'election for stale treasurer last year, the vote stood 

I 265,293 for Baily, Republican candidate, 258^71 for 

Ex-Cadet Johnson C. Whittaker, who was twice , Noble, Democratic candidate, and 46.984 for General 

tried and convicted as an impostor, (See Vol. I, p. 83.) Wolfe representing the independent Republicans. 

but who has for sometime posed before the public as Baily 's plurality was less than 7,000 and it would re- 

a victim of caste hatred of the negro, has now returned 1 ^^^^^ ^"^* ^^'g*^' defection among the regular Repub- 

^ , ^ ,. 1 ,4 ., . . ' licans to lose the state to that party. In Indiana the 

to South Carohna and *come out as a convert to ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ -^ complicated by the introduction of tbc 

Democracy. His letter to the Charleston JVaas and\ prohibition issue, which did so much to defeat the Re- 

G?«r/Vr, October 15, in which he makes his profession ! publicans in Ohio. Both parties favor the submission 

Of political faith in the Democratic party is a mere re- of the prohibition constitutional amendment to the 

vamping of true but trite arguments. Curiously enough ! popular vole, but the Democrats deprecate its adoption 

\\i^ Ncivs and Courier receives the new convert with i ^s sumptuary legislation quite beyond the proper sphere 

,. ,-, J • * (I »^u u- ^ --.u • of government. But the chief contest m the election 

cordiality, and promises to * watch his career with m- .|t , , ^, . * . • 1 * r • 

. J u f 1 ^ : \^ »• -ru:^ «^ *i.« xr . v 1 will be for the carrying not ot states but of congression- 
terest and hopeful curiosity. This, as the New York. , ,- ^ • . j • .u * «- ^. ^ k fu 

»r • *i It/ ..• / u* al districts and m these, except as affected by the state 

Nation pertly remarks, is *queer occupation for a white | ^i^^tions the oartv issue is clear and direct 
man, not on the police force, to propose for himself." elections, the party issue is clear ana direct. 



Whittaker's sincerity was, the Nation thinks, pretty 
fairly "sized up" by the court that tried him. 

A MEETING of Friends was held in Chester, Penn., 
on Sunday, October 22, to celebrate tne two hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of William Penn. The cx- 
e.c.scs were interesting and were conducted in a plain, 
unostentatious way. Addresses were delivered and an 
early poem by John G. Whittier was read. On Mon- 
day, the formal celebration commenced ; 200,000 visi- 
tors were present and all places of business were closed. 
Among the guests present were Gov. Hoyt, of Penn- 
sylvania and the mayors of many cities in Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware and New Jersey. Each bell in the city 
was tolled 200 times in the morning. The exercises 
began with a representation of the landing of William 
Penn, from an old fashioned yawl at the foot of Penn 
street, the exact spot where Penn first landed 200 years 
ago, after which a meeting was organized and speeches 
were delivered and poems read. In the afternoon there 
was a civic, industrial and military parade, in which 
6,000 persons participated. On Tuesday the festivities 
in Philadelphia were begun on a much greater scale. 
The streets were profusely decorated and crowded with 
people. — Ex. 

Elections will be held the 7 th of November in 
thirty-four states. In fifteen of these states governors 
are to be elected and in several others minor state offi- 
cers are to be chosen. Fifteen of the thirty-four states 
gave Republican pluralities in 1880, and most of these 
are counted on by that party at the coming election. 
But in part of these states, which gave the Republicans 
their national victory in 1880, matters are in such a 
condition as to make the result doubtful, to say the 
least. The situation in New York we have already 
described, in Pennsylvania, likewise, the prospect for 
the Republicans is not overbright. The regular Re- 
publican convention nominated General Beaver as a 
candidate for governor, but the independent or anti- 
Cameron wing of the party bolted the convention and 
nominated Stewart. In spite of efforts to bring about 
a compromise the independent leaders have refused to 
withdraw their ticket; and though their following is by 
no means strong, they, with the assistance of the Dem- 



Wbstern papers complain of the acts of vandalism 
constantly committed by visitors to the Yellowstone 
Park. It is said that several of the m&gnificent geysers 
have been greatly injured if not totally destroyed by 
people who thrust the trunks of trees into the apertures 
for the purpose of seeing the water force them out 
again, and that in this way — the logs sticking fast in 
the subterranean channels — the spouting of some gey- 
sers has been entirely stopped. It is also said that 
sportsmen, especially Englishmen, visiting the Park, 
amuse themselves by indiscriminately and needlessly 
slaughtering the game there, leaving the carcasses on 
the ground. These complaints are no doubt in a great 
measure well founded. In addition to the destruction 
of the geysers and the slaughtering of the game, the 
park is suffering much from forest fires set by mischiev- 
ous and careless tourists. Of late years the interior 
department, under whose care the Yellowstone Park is 
placed by law, has made various efforts to prevent, o^ 
at least limit, this vandalism. Congress was asked to 
provide funds for the organization of a park police, and 
for such other measures as would be required to protect 
the game in the park, which outside of it is rapidly dis- 
appearing. But, in Congress, very little interest was 
taken in the subject. All things considered, it would 
probably be best to put the park under the supervision 
of the war department, with authority to establish a 
military post within the limits of it. A small force of 
mounted men could be used in the park as police, at 
least provisionally, and an intelligent officer in com- 
mand might efficiently serve as a superintendent of 
public works in laying out bridle paths, and building 
roads and bridges. Something of this kind should be 
done soon, for the work of destruction is the most in- 
teresting part of our mountain regions is evidently 
going on at a rapid rate. The Yellowstone Park was 
set apart as a great pleasure ground for the enjoyment 
and instruction of the American people. No country 
in the world can boast of anything like it It should 
certainly not be permitted to go to waste and ruin. — 
N v. Post. 



Describe the bicentennial celebration of the landing of William Penn. 
Qu. Who gave Pennsylvania her name? 



112 

What is said of the extent and importance of the November elections? Of th« 
probable results? 

Where is the Yellowstone Park? To whom does it belong? What oomplabitt 
are made of the conduct of visitors to the park? 

112. Qu. What are the chief features of interest in xhis paik r 
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BRIBERY IN THE ST^R ROUTE CASES. 



There seems to be no end to the scandals connected with the 
star route cases. After the unaccountable verdict of the jury 
had been set aside by the court and a new tri 1 ordered, William 
IMckson, who had been foreman of the jury, published his charge, 
that certain employes of the department of justice had attempted 
to bribe the jury to conrict the accused. The charge was at hrst 
received with incredulity, but Dickson produced evidence ; and 
•on the i6th the defense offered to the public an extended list of 
af&davits directed against the conduct of the prosecution. Briefly 
the charges are that F. H. Fall, J A. Nelson, and H. A. Bowen, 
employes of the department of justice, were systematically en- 
.gaged in attempts to corruptly influence the jury ; that one Ar- 
thur Payne was employed by Fall to offer jurors Brown and Mar- 
tin $2,500 in case of conviction; that Nelson repeated the offer 
with an additional promise of government employment, and that 
Bowen attempted to bribe Foreman Dickson. Other affidavits 
seem to show that Fall was tampering wi'h Juryman Holmead, 
under pretense of obtaining evidence of bribery by the defense, 
and that he reported these operations to Brewster Cameron, chief 
of the special agents of the department. There is no reason to 
suppose, even if these affidavits were true, that the department 
was officially implicated in the attempted bribery, and since there 
existed no fund from which bribes could be paid, the jurymen had 
little reason to believe the promises made them. Moreover, Fall, 
though for a while connected with the department, was dismissed 
from the service July 17, because he wrote a letter to his chief 
proposing to ** control " three of the jury in the interest of the 
prosecution, provided government clerkships could be given the 
jurymen or their relatives. Another employe, l^dward Taylor, 
made a similar proposal, and was also dismissed. H. A. Bowen, 
though special agent, had no authority to meddle with star route 
matters, and Nelson was really connected with the war depart- 
ment. The line of defense proposed by the department is that 
these men were emissaries of the defense who had secured em- 
ployment in the department in order to disgrace it, and to give 
the defense, in case ot conviction, ground for obtaining a new 
trial. Under ordinary circumstances this plea would t>e consider- 
ed inadequate to acquit the department of all blame, but circum- 
stantial evidence seems to show that there was an understanding 
between the bribers and the defense. Special Attorney H. H. 
Wells is engaged in investigating the bribery charges, and will 
lay the evidence tending to prove the existence of a conspiracy 
before the grand jury. Meanwhile the accused. Fall, Nelson and 
Bowen, and their alleged accomplices, have been arrested and 
held to bail; and Dickson has also been arrested, charged both 
with attempting to bribe and with trying to secure money from 
the department for the purpose of bribery. To this cbari^e Jury- 
man Brown is likewise held accomplice. Though the department 
cannot be held responsible, under the circumstances, for the at- 
tempted bribery, yet it must be censured, first for its method of 
appointment which makes it possible for knaves to fill positions 
which should be given only to true and tried men, and further for 
its administration of the secret service bureau. The public has a 
rignt to the assurance that government prosecutions are honorably 
conducted, and the suggestion that *' special agents" like Fall 
are allowed to tamper with jurymen, and even to offer in the 
name of the department to employ one as a spy to find out if his 
fellow-jurors had been bribed by the ** other side," is the reverse 
of reassuring. 

AN HISTORIC PARALLEL. 



October 7, two men, by name W. F. Salter and Wilmot H. 
Ward, were arrested in Washington, D. C, on the charge of 
conspiracy to bring discredit on the management of the bureau of 
engraving and printing, by purloining dies, plates and other ma. 
terial. The custody of the engraved plates, from which govern- 
ment bonds, treasury notes and postage stamps, etc., are printed, 
is naturally a great responsibility and the conspirators rightly 
believed that the loss of any of them would count heavily against 
the chief of the bureau. Being disappointed applicants for em- 
ployment in this bureau, they wished to secure the disgrace and 
remoral of its chief, Col. Irish, both as an act of revenge, and to 



gam tor themselves a new and better chance of appointment. 
This is the story as told by the prosecution, of course, as the men 
have not yet been tried. The affair bears a strong resemblance to 
the celebrated ** safe-burglary" case of 1875, a fact which the 
New York Nation does not fail to note and pertly,though p t^sim- 
istically, to comment upon. A full account of this case may be 
found on pages 204 and 205 of the voluminous DemocrAtic ''Cam- 
paign Text Book " of 1876. Briefly, the facts are,that during the 
progress of the congressional investigation* of the ** Shepherd 
ring," Columbus Alexander, a prominent citizen and a leader 
of the attack on the ring, was approached by a person claiming 
to have been in the employ of John O. Evans & Co., contractors, 
and was told that the books produced for investigation by the 
firm were forgeries; that the true books were in the safe of Dis- 
trict Attorney Richard Harrington. The informer offered, for a 
consideration, to obtain possession of these books, which he said 
would give important evidence against the ring. Mr. Alexander 
refused to purchase evidence, whereupon the man said he would 
bring the books anyway, and was directed to take them to the in- 
vestigating commission. A few nights later a professional bur- 
glar was hired to blow open the safe in the district attorney's 
office, and this done, the books were taken and carried to Mr. 
Alexander's house, with the intent of implicating him in the bur- 
glary. The plot, however, miscarried, as the burglars lost their 
way and were forced to turn back and ask direction of Harring- 
ton and his associates, who were following. Also Mr. Alexander 
was asleep in bed and the burglars rang the door-bell in vain. 
Being arrested they confessed to the conspiracy, and Harrington 
and others were indicted. Comparing the charge against Harring- 
ton with that against Salter and Ward, the Nation thinks that the 
latter if guilty, may well have got theiridea from the history of the 
safe burglary affair and *' must derive encouragement in their 
awkward position, from a recollection of the effectual way in 
which Harrington has since been vindicated. He was indicted 
during Gen. Grant's second term, and while under indictment he 
went to call at the White House and was pleasantly received. 
The jury disagreed and he returned to Delaware where the party 
felt that he was just the man they needed; he has now been 
made chairman of the state committee and is waging war against 
the wicked Democrats." This is very pessimistic on the part of 
the Nation^ and can only be excused by the plea that Is an <*ofi*" 
year in politics. A more cheerful view of the case would detect 
encouragement for Salter and Ward, if innocent^ in the triumph- 
ant vindication of Harrington from the slanderous charges of his 
political foes. Not only did President Grant refuse to believe 
him guilty, but the jury acquitted him, the Delaware Republicans 
exonerated and exalted him, and even the Democrats, if we may 
judge by the Republican gains in the late Delaware elections, are 
disposed to overlook his (alleged) offense. It is true that this 
view depreciates Mr. Alexander and Col. Irish, but as they are 
rich and respectable they will always have friends. 

THE SPANISH-AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP QUESTION. 

On the i8th the instructions of Secretary of State Frelinghuysen, 
to Col. Suydam, consul for the United States, before the Span- 
ish-American Claims Commission, were made public. By refer- 
ence to page 50, of volume I., of the Herald, it will be seen 
that this commission was appointed under our treaty (of 187 1) 
with Spain to pass upon the claims of Cubans holding certificates 
of naturalization as citizens of the United States, against the 
Spanish government. There has been for some months a dead- 
lock in the work of the commission owing to a dispute which 
arose between Secretary Blaine and Count Lewenhaupt. The 
count was the Swedish minister to the United States, and as such 
had been chosen by the our government and that of Spain as the 
third member — virtuiUy the umpire — of the commission. As such 
he had decided in the *' Buzzi case," that the commission was en- 
titled to go behind the face of the naturalization paper and en- 
quire whether it had been properly granted. To this Mr. Blaine 
objected. The treaty of 1871 granted to Spain the power to ex. 



What evidence is offered of aUempted biibery in the star route trials? ^hat 
answer is made to the charges? 

What is the charge against Salt- r and Ward? What is said of its likeness to 
the safe-burglary case? 

What was the occasion of the Spanish American commivion? What caused 
a deadlock in its action? How has this matter bepen arranged? 

X13. ^. Why should Cuban residents desire citizenship in the United 
States? 
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amine the right of Cuban- American claimants to their naturaliza- 
tion papers, but Mr. Blaine argued that this simply meant the 
right to enquire whether the papers were in valid form and were 
granted by a court of proper jurisdiction. No further examina- 
tion, Mr. Blaine argued, could be allowed. ** The principle," he 
says, " upon which the decision in the Buzzi case rests; stated 
simply and briefly, is this — that the commission has a right to go 
behind the certificate of naturalization to decide not whether the 
court which issued it w^as of competent jurisdiction, but whether 
it had rightly administered that jurisdiction; not whether a cer- 
tificate of naturalization has been (granted to the claimant, but 
whether it has been properly granted; in short, that the commis- 
sion is a court of appeal, with a right to review a duly rendered 
judgment of the courts of the United States." 

Of course, the commission could not claim to be a court of ap- 
peal, but, on the other hand, it was answered that if Mr. Blaine's 
argument held good a certificate of naturalization obtained by 
fraud must be accepted, even though the fraud were obvious or 
could be readily proved. It is clear that Spain when she demand- 
ed the '* right to traverse the allegation of American citizenship," 
meant to guard against certificates fraudulently obtained, as well 
as against those void upon their face. 

Mr. Blaine, however, held his ground, and at the meeting of 
the commission in Washington, April 23, 1881, Mr. Durand, then 
counsel for the United States, formal y requested Count Lewen- 
haupt to reconsider his decision. He demurred, and so the mat- 
ter hung when Mr. Frelinghuysen succeeded Mr. Blaine. In his 
instructions to Col. Suydam, Mr. Frelinghuvsen clears up the 
muddle by a very lucid statement of the principles bearing on the 
case. The gist of this statement is to be found in the following 
paragraph; 

** rbe true rule to govern the commission is that when an alle- 
gation of naturalization is traversed, and the allegation is estab- 
lished /n'fFra facie by the production of a certificate of naturaliza- 
tion, or by other competent and sufHcient proof, it can only be 
impeached by showing that the court which granted it was with- 
out jurisdiction, or by showing in conformity with the adjudica- 
tion of the courts of the United States on that topic, that fraud, 
consisting of intentional and dishonest misrepresentations, or sup- 
pression of material facts by the party obtaining the judgment, 
was practiced upon it, or that naturalization was granted in vio- 
lation of a treaty stipulation, or of a rule of international law." 

Thus without conceding any important right pertaining to 
American citizenship, Mr. Frelinghuysen grants to Spain the very 
point which Count Lewenhaupt decided in her favor, namely, 
the right to show, if possible, that the American citizenship of 
the claimant was fictitious, and the evidence thereof fraudulently 
prepared. 



^Incontf* 



The committee appointed by Parliament to conside^ 
the proposed channel- tunnel has made its report. It 
recommends that the exit of the tunnel should be com- 
manded by a fortress of the first class, that the tunnel 
should be provided with a portcullis and with an ar- 
rangement for filling it for a sufficient space with irre- 
spirable gas ; that arrangement should be made for the 
demolition of the land portion of the tunnel, for the 
temporary flooding of the main tunnel and also for its 
total destruction by mines ; and that various other pre- 
cautions should be taken. Even with all this the com- 
mittee cannot advocate the building of the tunnel, and 
append to their report the opinions of Sir Garnet 
Wolseley and the Duke of Cambridge, strongly con- 
demning the project. The London Times considers 
that this report settles the question of the tunnel ad- 
versely for a long time to come. 

The oft mis-spelled name of the new sherif of Mec- 
ca is Abdalleh Ibn Aoun, otherwise Aoun Refik. He 
is the younger brother of the Sherif Hussein, is between 
thirty and forty years of age, and is reported very gen- 



tlemanly in appearance, and though a goodlMussulman, 
entirely free from religious fanaticism. His relatioDs 
with the sultan are, or have been, very friendly, prob- 
ably in the hope of getting Abdul Mutalleb deposed. | 
But Aoun Refik has not his brother Hussein's popuUi- | 
ity, and the ulema of the Hedjaz withhold their rec- 
ognition of him. These saints of the Moslem church 
are by no means the obedient servants of their caliph^ 
and they deny his right to summarily remove the sher- 
ifs. But the existence of the Suez canal is a check to 
the rebellion in Arabia as it was to that in Egypt, for 
the Sultan can readily send a fleet to the Hedjaz on 
the first appearance of anything like an armed revolt. 

The Dutch polar colony has been unable to reach 
its destination at the mouth of the Yenesei. The latest 
advices from the Kara Sea state that the Varna is be- 
set by the ice about eighty miles from the Asian Con- 
dnent, near the Waigatz Island. This is the locality 
where Lieut. Hovgaard's exploring ship was previously 
reported to be ice-bound during September. The Dutch 
colonists cannot hope to reach their station at Port Dick- 
son this fall, but they may still be able to co-operate 
with the other colonies in the international scheme of 
polar observation. If they can be put on shore, either 
on the mainland near Waigatz Island or on Novaia 
Zemlia, they would have almost as favorable a station 
as Port Dickson. Waigatz Island is about the same 
distance from the Russian station at the mouth of the 
Lena as Point Barrow, where one of the American col- 
onies is stationed. The Swedish Colony is reported to 
have reached Spitzbergen in safety. 



The Irish National Conference commenced at Dub- 
lin, Oct. 17. Between 700 and 800 delegates were 
present. After briefly considering the financial estate 
of the defunct Land League, and receiving the report 
and resignation of treasurer Egan, the scheme for the 
organization of an Irish National League was consid- 
ered and adopted. The central council of the new 
league will consist of forty-eight members, thirty-two 
representing the different counties of Ireland, and six- 
teen the " Parliamentary Party," i, ^., the Pamell mem- 
bers of Parliament. This allowance of a special rep- 
resentation to the Pamell ites was the subject of debate, 
Mr. Davitt at first opposing, but, being accused of 
jealousy of Pamell, indignantly withdrawing his oppos- 
ition. As to the purpose of the new association, Mr. 
Pamell said that no solution of the land question could 
be final that did not secure to farmers the right of be- 
coming the owners of their holdings by purchase. Mr. 
Davitt declared that until the land, which was stolen 

from the people, was restored to the whole people as 
national property, there could be no final settlement 

What is the report of the channel-tunnel committee? 

Who and what is the sherif of Mecca? Is he a subje t of the saltan's? Who 
are the ulema asd why do they object to the new sherif? 

What is said of the present condition of the Dutch Polar expedittonT 

What was the result of the late Irish National Conference? What is the plan 
and purpose of the new league? 

X14. Qu. What proportion of the Irish meknbers of parliament adhere to 
Pamell? 
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But he at the same time wished it understood, that 
this declaration did not separate him from Pamell on 
the land question. An amendment to the effect that 
increased taxes should be placed on grass lands and 
that all covenants against tilling should be declared 
void, was proposed and accepted. This was to pre- 
vent landlords turning their land to grazing farms to 
get rid of their tenantry, but such a law could hardly 
be passed in Parliament. Parnell's utterances were 
moderate in tone and portend a desire, if not to rest 
content, at least to postpone popular agitation until 

constitutional methods are exhausted* The withdrawal 
of the Irish- American contribution fund and the gen- 
eral demand to know how the ;^s 12.820 entrusted to 
land league has been spent, cannot but have a quieting 
effect. So long as the leaguers felt that they were paid 
for keeping up a hurrah, they exerted themselves to 
meet all reasonable expectation, and naturally quivered 
w^ith excitement, but a cold, business-like demand for 
their accounts, affected their fervor much as a reference 
to the sin of chicken stealing is said to have thrown a 
coldness over a negro camp-meeting. 



The preliminary elections for the Prussian Ab- 
geordnetenhaus, or house of deputies, were held Oct. 
1 9. These deputies are chosen by the people in what 
is known as indirect election, in the following manner: 
Kvcry Prussian who has attained his twenty-fifth year 
and is qualified to vote at his municipal election, is en- 
titled to vote at this national election. The voters of 
a parish or district are first classified into three lists in 
the order of their tax-paying liability, the lines being so 
drawn that each class pays one third of the direct 
taxes levied on the district. Each class then chooses 
an equal number of deputy-electors, appointed on the 
basis of one elector to each 250 voters in the most 
numerous class. These electors then choose the dep- 
uties* The result of the recent elections was a surpris- 
ing victory for the Liberals as opposed to the admin- 
istration candidates. A Liberal gain of thirty votes is 
conceded. No one party will, however, have the ma- 
jority in the house. The Liberal gain makes it neces- 
sary for the government to seek alliance with the 
clericals and conservatives in order to secure a work- 
ing majority. The Prussian ministiy are not as in 
England directly dependent on the favor of the house 
of commons ; but the success of an administration de- 
pends so largely upon the co-operation of the chamber, 
that it is quite possible that Bismarck, wearied with the 
opposition that greets him both in the Prussian diet 
and the Keichstag,may at last fulfil his oft-made threat 
of resigning. In this connection it is important to note 
that the veteran statesman has apparently chosen a 
successor to himself in Count Paul von Hatzfeldt, re- 
cently recalled from Constantinople to be secretary of 
state for foreign affairs. Hatzfeldt's career as a diplo- 
matist has been short, but it has evidently proved 
highly satisfactory to his sovereign, and his appoint- 
ment to the foreign office, shows that the old chancellor 
believes him a fit champion of the imperial policy which 
he has so carefully fostered. 



PARLIAMENTARY REFORMS. 

The British Parliament reassembled, Oct. 24, by special sum- 
mons. Lord Randolph Churchill, in behalf of the Young Con- 
servatives, made an extended protest against the autumn session, 
asserting that it was unconstitutional, an argument that Gladstone 
found no difficulty in refuting. The purpose of the session, — to 
which the ministry will do its utmost to confine debate, — is the 
consideration of the rules of procedure. First there is the ques- 
tion of cloture — the adoption or rejection of the series of rules in- 
tended to prevent obstruction, and to give the majority the power 
to close debate by a simple vote. This power is wielded by our 
house of representatives by means of the "previous question'* — a 
simple device, which seems not to commend itself to the English 
ministry. Thus, dealing with the question of adjournment, Glad- 
stone proposed that motions to adjourn should only be made by 
leave, after questions were finished and the order of the day be- 
gun, and that the motion for granting leave should, on more than 
forty members rising to support it, be put forthwith. This leaves 
little to the discretion of the majority. 

The premier has declared that his plan of saving the time of 
parliament divides itself into two parts, " one of which relates to 
procedure and the other to devolution or delegation" of authority. 
This was taken to portend a system of standing committees simi- 
lar to that in vogue in the United states house of representatives. 
The house of representatives is divided into some fifty commit- 
tees, each having charge of a particular clats of business. Bills 
affecting elections, for instance, are by custom referred to the 
committee on elections, as questions of law are referred to the 
committee on judiciary. In the house of commons there are no 
standing committees, and unless the members see fit to appoint a 
special committee, each topic must be gone over in committee of 
the whole house. This takes up a great deal of time; but there is 
this advantage about it, that legislation is more carefully scru- 
tinized. No bill slips through simply because "the committee 
recommended if 

But the ministry evidently does not intend to make so radical 
a change all at once. Its proposal at present covers only the ap- 
pointment of two committees, to consist of not less than sixty nor 
more than eighty members, and to have the consideration of all 
bills relating to law and courts of justice and trade— a simple 
judiciary committee and a committee on commerce, in shorty 
whose work the house need only supervise. 

It is to be noted that though parliament has hitherto refused to 
delegate its law-framing power to committees, it has turned over 
the settlement of contested elections to a judicial tribunal. No 
one who has noted the partisan action of congress in settling elec- 
tion disputes can doubt the wisdom of delegating such matters to 
the courts. 

The Pamellites voted with the administration in defeating Lord 
Churchill's adjournment motion. Otherwise their chief action 
was to urge consideration of the imprisonment of the Hon. E. 
Dwyer Gray. Mr. Gladstone expressed his pleasure at seeing Mr. 
Gray in the house, and moved tne appointment of a committee to 
investigate the legality of the honorable gentleman's imprison- 
ment. The government, he said, contemplated submitting, early 
in the next session, a measure dealing with committals for con- 
tempt. Pamell wished to authorize the committee of investigation 
to consider the policy of restricting the power of judges to punish 
for contempt, but this was ruled outof order. Sir Stafford North- 
cote inquired when the papers relating to Egypt were to be pre- 
sented, and what the policy of the government toward Eg^pt was 
to be. To this the premier answered that he could hold out no 
expectation of laying down a definite scheme for the approval of 
the house for some time to come. But though the declarations of 
intention on the part of the government must be very reserved, 
issues would be brought forward on which the opposition might 
attack the ministerial policy. 

O'ltside of the debate on the rules of procedure, the discussions 
o the house have related chiefly to the vote of thanks to the anny 
in Egypt, which very few members were willing directly to op- 
pose. A similar vote was passed by the house of lords. 

Describe the mode of conducting a Pnissian preliminary elecdonT What it 
laid of the result of the recent elections? Of the hopes of ^e Liberalst 

For what special object has parliament been summonedt What reforms in the 
rules are proposed? How do these compare with the rules maintained by our 
federal congress? 
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THE PLAGUES OF EGYPT. 

Arabi's trial has not yet begun, and will not begin, it is said, 
until after the feast of Bairam. The Egyptian ministry have, 
however, consented to allow Messrs. Broadley and Eve and the 
Hon. Mark Francis Napier, to defend Arabi, but only on condi- 
tion that the witnesses shall undergo a preliminary examination. 
Mr. Broadley declares that all the elements of a fair trial have 
been secured, the conditions being more favorable than those al- 
lowed by English courts martial. The counsel for the defense are 
to have access to the prisoner, and have a right to cross-examine 
the witnesses for the prosecution, and also the right of perusing 
the evidence taken at the preliminary examinations, as well as 
the customary right of summoning the witnesses for the defense. 
Arabi reports that owing to the intervention of the English con- 
sul his ill-treatment has ceased, and he has no special hardship to 
complain of. Messrs. Broadley and Napier have refused to under- 
take the defense of Arabi's fellow-conspirators, whose trials pre- 
cede that of the arch rebel. The reason given is that the evidence 
against these of complicity in the burning of Alexandria is too 
strong ; and hence the quixotic Englishmen cannot conscienti- 
ously defend them. A less charitable view is that they are con- 
tent to sacrifice Toulba, Fehmy and Mahmoud Pashas, partly to 

appease the vengeance of the Egyptians, and partly as scapegoats 
on whom Arabi's sins may be laid. 

A portion of Arabi's correspondence having been translated, 
says a late report, a letter from the sultan has been found urging 
Arabi to resist the invasion of England and France or any other 
foreign powers, and to defend the faith of his country against 
those who busy themselves to bring about a triumph for its adver- 
saries. The papers further show that at a meeting attended by 
Dsrvish Pasha, armed resistance to the British was formally de- 
creed. In the hands of his skillful counsel, these facts will go 
far to acquit Arabi of legal treason, since the sultan has, if nut 
supreme jurisdiction in Egyptian affairs, at least an authority con- 
current with that of the khedive. 

The Egyptian council of ministers has adopted the preliminary 
scheme of Baker Pasha for the reorganization of the army. The 
field officers of one- half the regiments, battalions and batteries 
are to be British and the other half Egyptians. The positions of 
staff officers will be likewise apportioned. Other officers, from 
the rank of captain downward, are to be selected from the Egyp- 
tians, Albanians, and others formerly in the service of the khe- 
dive. The new army will number nearly ii,ooo men, and will 
cost $368,000 per year. 

If the late news from the Soudan be true, Egypt has need of an 
army to defend her possessions of the Upper Nile. The re orts 
of the successes of the Mehdi, or prophet, which were officially 
denied some weeks ago, are now confirmed on the authority of 
no less a person than Dr. Schweinfurth, the well-known African 
explorer. The prophet is said to be carrying all before him ; he 
has fought seven sanguinary pitched battles with the Egyptians, 
and has defeated them, and is advancing on Khartum, where 
strenuous efforts are making to fortify the city against him. 



THE FRENCH INVASION OF AFRICA. 



The effect of British example has apparently roused the French 
to new schemes of conquest. The aggressive position taken by 
France in the case of Madagascar we have already noted, and the 
despatches of Oct. 24, brought us word that the French government 
had revived and comp eted Freycinet's projected treaty with the 
bey of Tunis, by which France assumes the debt of Tunis, organ- 
izes an administration of justice, and takes charge of all public 
property, granting the bey a civil list of ^f 28,000, per annum, 
with a'further yearly allowance to the princes, of ;^52,ooo. In 
the future the duties of the bey will be chiefly social, except when 
it seems to the interest of France to produce him as the sovereign 
of the regency. The next step will of course be the abrogation of 
the Tunisian capitulations, or international treaties between the 
regency and the Christain powers. Though the treaty of Kasr- 
es-Said which first established the French protectorate, acknowl- 
edged and reaffirmed these capitulations, they have ever since been 
a stumbling block to the French residents in any way interested 



in the conduct of Tunisian government. From the treaty with 
Valentia in 1270 to the treaty with England in 1875, the ca^nto- 
lations teem with special concessions to each of the Christian 
powers. No foreign resident can be tried by a local court and 
many are the special commercial privileges granted to the di Cer- 
ent nations. In Algeria, for instance, the French maintain a 
tariff of 50 to 80 per cent, ad valorem, against English goods, 
but through Tunis English trade reaches the entire Sahara bev-aoae 
the capitulation of 1875 expressly limits the duty on English goods 
to 8 per cent. 

So long, then, as the capitulation stands, the French conquest 
of Tunis must be incomplete and the extension of French com- 
merce in the Sahara be limited. And it is to be noted that with 
the news of this attempt to fence off rivals from the trade of the 

Sahara come the reports of the revival of French schemes of pea- 
etiaiingthe Soudan. A Paris despatch of the I7lh, reports that 
80 Frenchmen, assisted by 1.400 African laboreis, are about to 
begin the construction of a railway between the Niger and Senegal 
rivers. The English control the the mouth of the Niger, but the 
French have a certain hold upon Timbuctoo, on the upper part of 
the river and, despairing of the projected Trans-Sahara railway, 
will now try to reach this region through Senegambia. 

In this connection, too, we must note the French operations ia 
Equatorial Africa. 

The meager dispatches with regard to the dispute between the 
African exploreis, Stanley and DeBrazza. are materially supple- 
mented by a London Timrs correspondent. It seens that 
while Heniy M. Stanley, under the patronage of Leopold II, 
king of the Belgians, has been engaged in exploring the upper 
Congo, and in constiucting a road past the cataracts of the lover 
river, M. Savorgnan de Brazza starting from the French colooy 
on the Gaboon, has been exploring the course of the river Ogove. 
The delta of this river is forty n.iles south of the Gaboon, while 
its source is about 60 miles from the lower Congo and still nearer 
the Alima, a western tributary of that river. M. de Brazza has 
come home with a proposal that the French, by constructing a 
road from the head of navigation on the Ogove to the Alima 
should tap the trade ot the C ongo region by a quicker and easier 
route than that attempted by Stanley. But M. de Brazza further 
proposes that his route shall be exclusively for the benefit of the 
French and has not only laid claim on behalf of ti at nation to all 
the country between the Ogove and the Congo, but has negotiated 
tieaties with the chiefs of the Congo region, by which they place 
themselves under the protection of France and promise to that j 
nation a monopoly of the trade. Of course a mere explorer caa j 
not make a binding treaty, but De Brazza urges his government to 
adopt and ratify his diplomatic action. *Mt is of the utmost im- 
portance," he says, **tnat no other nation be allowed to establish 
itself at the mouth of the Congo, between the French possessioBS 
of the Gaboon and the Portuguese territories at Ambritz." He 
even cites Stanley's project as a specimen of the schemes whicb 
France should forestall by immediately perfecting her monopolj. 
Stanley opposes M. deBrazza's claims, affirming that neither by 
exploration nor by such treaties as he claims to have made, conld 
that gentleman create a right to the exclusive trade of the Congo, 
These statements Mr. Stanley publicly repeated at the banquet 
given him in Paris Oct. 19, declaring that of the 1,080 miks 
traveled by De Brazza, but 160 were unexplored and these pro- 
duced insignificant results ; that the native chiefs did not an- 
derstand that they were siuning away a monopoly of trade, and 
finally that De Brazza had betrayed the trust of the Intematiooal 
Geographical Association by using the resources provided by that 
body to establish French stations and foiward French interests 
exclusively. Scarcely had Mr. Stanley finished speaking thos, 
when -M. de Brazza entered the ro:)m, having hastened, he said^ 
to welcome his brother explorer and assure him that he c id not 
regard him as an antagonist, but as a co laborer in the sane 
field, for the advancement of civilization in Africa. The incider I 
is certainly characteristic, for however aggressive the French may 
be inaction, their manner loses none of its suavity, as if respect for 
the personality of their victims were entirely distinct from respect 
for their property rights. 

How and for what crime is Arabi Pasha to be triedt What prepwaiioM ait; 
made for his defenset What are the plans for the reorganisation of thelLgypM^ 
anny? 

W hat are th« terms of the new treaty between France and Tunis? What nsai I 
of the abrosation of the capitulationst What of die eflcct on the trade of At 
Sahara? What of French advances in Senegambia? Of the Dc Branai-St ahrl 
dispute? 

1x5. Qu. Does die eaploration of Africa vest any title in the exploro? 
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THE POWERS THAT BE. 



A Comparative Study of the Theory and Practice of 

Civil Government. 



I.PARAGUAY, URUGUAY, AND THE WEST INDIAN REPUBLICS. 

82. Republica del Paraguay. — Until within 
the last twelve years, Paraguay was styled a republic 
by courtesy only ; since, whatever name she assumed, 
her government was that of an absolute though elective 
monarchy. The present constitution, proclaimed No- 
vember 25, 1870, was modeled on that of the Argentine 

' Confederation, and vests the legislative power in a sen- 
ate and house of representatives, and the executive in 
a president elected for a term of six years. 

83. Origin and History. — The state of Paraguay 
gained its independence from Spanish rule in 181 1, 
and at the same time separated from the viceroy alty 
of the La Plata. A congress assembled the following 
year and confided the administration of affairs to two 
consuls, Yegros and Francia. In 1814, the last-named 
consul, Dr. Juse Caspar Rodriguez Francia, had him- 
self proclaimed president, first for three years, and 
afterward for life. His government was autocratic 
and lasted until his death in 1840. It was succeeded 
by the joint consulate of Carlo Antonio Lopez and 
Marianna Roque Alonzo, nephews of the late presi- 
dent. Three years later the form of executive was 
again changed and Lopez was elected president for 
ten years. He was re-elected in 1854 for a similar 
term, but died in 1862 and was succeeded by his son, 
whom he had appointed vice president. Don Fran- 
cisco Solano Lopez continued in power until 1865, 
when he began war with the surrounding nations of 
Brazil, the Argentine Confederation and Uruguay. 
The war lasted for five years, when March i, 1870, 
Lopez was defeated and killed at the battle of Aquida- 
ban, and the Paraguayan dictatorship came to an end. 

Of the old constitution of Paraguay, Thomas J. Page, 
U. S. N., writes in 1853 : "Paraguay had a constitution 
when Francia was made dictator. She has one now, 
perhaps, for I could learn nothing officially. But that 
avails nothing. The constitution is interpreted ; the 
judiciary, elections and congresses are alike controlled 
by the president, who governs with an authority as un- 
questioned as if he were supreme dictator. The 
commondantes of each jurUdiccion are appointed by 
him. These officers, in turn, nominate the delegates 
for congress, allowing a certain representation to each 
parUdo; and the congress chooses the president, who 
is thus elected per se. * 

84. Republica Oriental del Uruguay. — ^The 
republic of Uruguay is governed under a charter 
proclaimed July 18, 183 1. By its terms, the legislative 
power is intrusted to a parliament of two houses, which 
meets in annual session extending from February 15, 
to the end of June. The upper house consists of ten 
members and the lower house of 39. When the parlia- 
ment is not in session its powers are wielded by a 
permanent committee of two senators and five repre- 
sentatives. The executive p)ower is given by the con- 
stitution to a president elected for four years. There 
is a vice president who, as in this country, is elected 
for the same term and is ex-officio president of the senate, 
but has no other political duty. The president is as- 
sisted by a cabinet of four secretaries, or heads of 



departments. In theory, the government seems mod- 
eled on that of the United States. 

85. Origin and History. — By reference to 
Section 38, it will be seen that Uruguay, under the 
name of the Banda Oriental, or eastern frontier, was at 

' first included in the viceroy alty of the La Plata; that 

I it was claimed and occupied by Brazil, and that after 
a war between La Plata and Brazil the independence 
of Uruguay was decreed by both states as a condition 

. of peace. Its existence has been a checkered one, 
being distracted by wars both foreign and civil. Its 
chief industry — its only industry, in fact — is that of cat- 

, tie raising, and the country is in a very primitive stage 
of development. 

86. West India Republics. — Leaving the 
\ main land of America we note on an island in the 
I West Indies two republics, which, if the form of gov- 
; ernment were strictly the product of the people, might 

be expected to present a unique study. The aborigi- 
, nal race has well nigh disappeared in Hayti, but the 
I French, Spanish and negro races have from the first 
contended for the masteiy of the island. But the out- 
ward semblance of a form of government is easily 
transplanted and the real political institutions, despot- 
ism and anarchy — usually the product of race conflict 
— are very much the same wherever we find them. 

87. Republique dc Hayti. — The republic of 
Hayti is governed, nominally, under a constitution 
proclaimed June 14, 1867. By this the law making 
power is vested in a national assembly of two houses, 
the senate and house of commons. The members of 
the commons are chosen by a direct vote of the people 
for a term of three years, and these, when elected, 
choose the senators (who hold office for two years) 
from a list of eligible candidates presented by the elec- 
toral colleges. The executive power is *4n the hands 
of a president, who, according to the constitution, must 
be elected by the people, but who, in recent years, has 
generally been chosen by the national assembly, and 
in some instances by the troops or by party delegates 
acting as representatives of the people.'' Barring a 
revolution, the president holds office for four years. 
He is assisted in his administrative duties by four sec- 
retaries or heads of departments. 

SS. Republica Dominica. — The republic of 
San Domingo still retains its original constitution of 
1844, but this was modified previous to re-adoption, in 
1865, after the Spanish occupation. Like Hayti it has 
a congress of two chambers, but these — styled respect- 
ively the Consego Conservador and the Tribunal — 
are chosen by indirect election, with restricted suffrage, 
for a term of six years. The president is also chosen, 
for the same term, by indirect election, and the gov- 
ernment furthers differs from that of Hayti in being 
less centralized, its provinces maintaining councils 
with limited legislative power. The president is as- 
sisted by a cabinet of five secretaries, chosen as in this 
country by himself with the approval of the upper 
house of congress. 

8a. What b said of the government of PangaayT Of the present constitii- 
tion of that state? 

83. Give the history of the Paraguayan republic. What was the effect of its 
ormer constitu tionf 

84. To whom does the Uruguayan charter entrust the powen of govera- 
mentT 

85. WfaatissaidofthebistonrofthisstateT "^^ 

86. Bv what races were the West Indian republican states founded? What 
is said of their nature? 



87. What is the character of the government of Hayti? 

88. How is San Domingo governed? 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

107. The mode of making a nomination in Amehca is for the 
members of a patly to choose delegates to a local convention, 

which elects the candidate to represent the party. The conven- 
tion delegates are chosen at the primary election, at which all 
known members of the party are usually entitled 10 vote, but in 
some places, as in New York, the riglil to vole at primaries is re 
siricled to those who are members of certain clubs or political as- 
sociations. This is the cause of much complaint among New 
Yorkers, as the choice of candidate for the 6o,ooo voters of New 
York City is made by less than 6,000 of their number. 

loii. The French chamber of deputies is a much more power- 
ful fiCtor,in the stale than the American house of. representatives, 
tKcaose it can by a simple vote of censure overthrow the ministry 
and practically change the administration. 

109. The Spanish interregnum ot itt69 was caused by (he de- 
position and banishment of Queen Isabella. Ii ended with the 
election by the Cortes ofPrince Am iL'e , of Itily, to be king. 

1 10. The accepted theory is that the earth is, below the depth 
of thirty miles, lilled with molten fire. This is based on average 
increase of heal of the surface of the earth is penetrated. Bui the 
observations with regard to this increase are (00 few to be made 
the basis of a fixed belief. 

111. We have nothing like the Swiss fiyirrrti^i(« in Ihis Coun- 
try, since, though laws, in certain cases, have to be ratified by 
the popular vote, there is no means of demanding Ihe submission 
of any particular measure. 

1 13. By means of the spectroscope a ray of light is divided in 
its conslilueni parts and as il is known that each color in the ray is 
due to ihe combustion of some particular chemical, it is easy to 
lell of what chemicals ihe light giving flame is composed. 



QUESTIONS FOR THE YEAR 1881-81. 



loj. How did A 

and wtir did ihtx 
196, H<wlo..g 
,„. Whalrac 



i« ^verdmeutH^Sctvi 



iromulsat«d by the car 



109, How ii England ia 



an. Who HiincetaTAfEhanisunT liiti. 

ai]. Who conteucd hii nght to the ihrooc. and wiih nhat rcsuitt lifd. 



,ig. Whjit iction hu Ihe United Sutei Uhen »iih regBrd to Chineie 

ii«. Do olbct countries otu'ecl to ChineHimmictadeiit V. II, p. «i. ' 
asL What i> tlie lOTerameni ofJipanT V. 1, pp. 64, in- 
121. Wtutchingein the govcnunenlitprojoctadt /iid. 

iij. Whit beciDK of Ihe voHl and ho ctewT V. 1, p. iji; V. II, pp 
tf-Thttt Quettkiiu. vidi their respective auiven, ate to tie found ii 
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popular periodical, and ii a fit representation of die growth of that product of 
modrni lilerature, the iltuiualed magaaine. Il opens with ■ niperh engiaTiig 
'RcTerie." after a dnwing bj- W. H. Gibum. Apropot of the Ih-chiicbiui 
celebniian oFlheieitleBKnIof I'eaniylTania, Hewaid Pyleconuibutna paper 
which it fully illuiirawd, on "The Early Quaken in England and PenBtyln- 
nia." "The Home of Ihe Doone^ is a louriit'i sketch of Eim or. die scene ef 

tha bet 1< hat. however, literary merit as wall n literary aaociatian. and will 
ighly iniereuing 1 1 many unacquniated wilb Blackaore. Mr Gib- 



supplies 



Lan." which be hai folly il1u>trated; and W. H Bishop fumiiheil a KomI 
lluunledpaperoa-'Souibem California." Tatouapen. "The Vertical Rai^ 
war" iilluKratedl, and "The Problem of LinngTf^ew York." by W. S. Kea- 

of laodetn city life. John FiskecnntrilMtaa tboughirul'pBp*r'oa'-\^£^°in 
the Colonial Peri.id.'' Fiction i> resicacnied by the contribulioii of William 
Blsck.-! inureidng novel. "Shandon Bells," and bvihe beginning of > serial by 
Mim <«oobDn. under the dde "r'or the Miynt;'' ako 1^ two ihori norits t? 
Mid Champney and Jo C. Manh, which are quite paiiaUe, but do not di<p'ay 
eitnordinary talent. Portry ii well lepretenled. "Pordenane." by Wa 
Howelb. 1! a somewhat l>ank veniBcation of a legend of Titian. OUitr 
t^wd'e'* * "' '■ "'"°"' ° ""'°' *'"■ ""■'""■ Beaie 

— Pictorially. the November number shows that die Crntuty a as ambilioas 
ai ever for the reputation of American wood-engraving, as wimew Ac b-:tit- 
piece potltait of Forence Nighdagale and the full-page potlrui of Henry 
James, Jr.. bodi by Cole; Elbrldge Kingiley-t beautiful full page engnvinfc 

by Kruell ofan ideal brania head which is one of die coi lyan-trcuutaofihi 

orabnllianinovelist. A paper on Heniyjanies, Jr., himielSSrumiihd by 

Z\ i\\^:^.^':''".^':'^:%itt^'ii' i''^ra"k.wy''"blS «,?Js!r' 

uticle on "Victor Hugo" is written eiprealy lot die Cnfun by the celebmied 
French novelisi Alphonae Daudel, who describes his ^noiial (niercouise with 
the poet and paioB a ward-portrailof Victor Hugo which will become liiHoticaL 
Charles Dudley Warner writes of die •nutces of the material and intellecual 
prominence of England, and die 1 ilerary tndebledneii of ihe Uni led States a 

System a Failurer' ii argued by Albert Sdck^ey "ho 



, "I. the Jur 

'n.'''d['e fim of his^riesDulifrinlheA^^l^n^lonie^di^llil^Mo^ 
lich include many curious nld drawings of Indian life, for which the aug- 

Eiaiion-eoliiled "I'he Christian league ofConnecticut;" a llnly illia- 
paper on "A New Frafcss on for Women," i 1 which Pianklin H. Nonk 
bes the Bellevue Traininc Schoi,] for Nurses; and Mrs. Lucy M. MitclKll 
1 illuiUaled ipapec on -The Sculptures of the Great Pergaraon Altai, "It 

of the first chanters of Maty Hallock Poole's novel, " [Tie Led HOne Claim." 

oioroui'^oniBry"'by'Fnnk ""swdtwa, ™i^3'"Tlie UdyMd^ihe^^ijet'- 

Th^lmal Wentl^'nh Higginso^H. H.,'j^ei T*S^St. Gcar^i^dsli-ttm- 
gomery. Edward N. Pomoov. and Richard Watson Gilder, not 10 lerget »« 
hitherto uopubliihed poema by Robert Browning and Hetry W, Longf^^^r, 
which are reproduced id autograph triim a child's album, in Sric-a.Brac. whidi 
cnnlains alsoaclerer satire on Mr. Wall H hitauB aiid Mr. Oscar Wi 
Helen Gray Cone. 
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^ptstovg at tlie HKorld 



FROM NOV. I TO 15. 



News from Corea reports the enforced retirement 
frora politics of the home rule advocate, Tar in Kun. 
Manila has been desolated by another typhoon, scarce- 
ly less destructive than that which, Oct. 20, sank 
twenty merchant vessels off the shore of the island. 

A despatch from Durbon, Nov. 7, reported the de- 
feat and massacre of 300 Transvaal Boers, engaged in 
the war with chief Mapoch. A later despatch, how- 
ever, expresses disbelief in this rumor; and Nov. 11, 
we are told that that the Boers have attacked and de- 
feated chief Montsiva, and have occupied his terri- 
tories. 

Sidi Ali Bey's cabinet is apparently to be ^'responsi- 
ble*' to France. M. Cambon will be minister of foreign 
affairs, Gen. Forgemol minister of war, and Gen Lo- 
gerot minister of marine. 

Dr. Schweinfurth writes that the re-conquest of the 
Soudan is necessary to the existence of Egypt, though 
it will take many million pounds to accomplish it, as 
troops will have to be sent by three routes, the Red Sea, 
Dongola and the Nubian desert. Ten thousand men 
under Ismail Pasha Eyoub, with the American Gen. 
Stone as chief of staff, will attempt the first named 
route. 

The cause of home rule in Egypt is more hopeful, 
the European control being abolished, and the prose- 
cution of Arabi showing signs of weakness. 

On the 14th the Turkish sultan held a levee to cele- 
brate the 1,300th year of the Mohammedan calendar, 
which, according to the prophets, is to produce a new 
Mehdi or Messiah of Islam. The court astrologers 
assure Abdul Hamid that he is the foretold prophet, 
which must be quite gratifying to His Royal Vanity. 

Russia, Austria and Germany protest that their alli- 
ance is as firn) as ever, but it is noticeable that all 



three are strengthening their armies, and that the forti- 
fications of the frontier line between Germany and Rus- 
sia are steadily increased. 

The royal speech at the opening of the Prussian 
diet, Nov. 14, was by no means satisfactory. The 
Liberals complain of the proposal to remit taxation 
and at the same time borrow to cover a deficit, the 
Conservatives, of the amicable tone toward the Roman 
curia, and UUramontanes, of the indefinite position of 
the government on the Roman question. The reich- 
stag will convene Nov. 30. 

French affairs are in disorder. The Socialists are 
still issuing manifestoes, the working classes are dis- 
contented, the standing of the ministry is very preca- 
rious, and a panic in financial circles is predicted. The 
Spanish ministry is no surer of its footing, besides be- 
ing worried by a diplomatic controversy with England. 
In Italy, however, the ministry has just received en- 
thusiastic popular endorsement. Signor Depretis counts 
on a following of nearly 400 in the next chamber of 
deputies. 

In the British commons, likewise, the ministry is 
triumphant, having routed the opposition and secure^ 
the power of silencing its opponents by a simple ma- 
jority vote. 

The first annual report of the Irish commission 
speaks of the indisposition of the tenants to purchase 
holdings, though a number of landlords are anxious to 
sell. The arrears clauses of the act are not operative 
to the extent expected, and the amount of assistance 
applied for is insignificant, considering the large sums 
due to landlords. 

In the Brazilian senate a resolution looking to more 
speedy emancipation h&s failed ignominiously, making 
it plain that anti-slavery legislation is impossible unless 
there is an extension of the suffrage. 

Peru has had to submit to another assessment, to 
support the invader's army. Chili now demands the 
absolute cession of Tacna and Arica. 

The trouble in Sonora, Mexico, has ended in popu- 
lar insurrection which drove out Gov. Ortiz. He has 
come to the United States. 

At home, the astounding result of the election has 
occupied public attention and quite overshadowed mi- 
nor matters. The revelations in the star-route bribery 
cases continue. If we are to believe Special Agent 
•Fall's affidavit, his tampering with the jurymen was in 
accordance with a plan devised by Brewster Cameron 
to see whether the men were corruptible or not. How- 
ever this may be explained, it would seem that Mr. 
Cameron's further services might be dispensed with. 

The rules fixing the fees of the clerk of the supreme 
court have been the subject of investigation, and some 
indignation was aroused by the discovery that the clerk 
received a sum of nearly $40,000 a year, chiefly for 
Unnecessary work, which' was seldom or never performe " 
I The rules were forthwith amended. 
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Who shall decide when astronomers disagree? Prof. 
H. A, Howe, of Denver, has been computing the orbit 
of the great comet of 1882, and his conclusions, trans- 
lated into the language of non-scientific people, are here 
given. As will be seen, they differ widely from those 
of Profs. Boss and Proctor : 

(i). The comet passed within 750,000 miles from 
the sun's centre, and only about 300,000 from his ap- 
parent surface. (2). The comet swinp out into space 
to a distance about ten times as great as the distance 
of Neptune from the sun. (3) The period of revolu- 
tion is fully 2,000 years. Therefore : (4). The comet 
is not the comet of 1843; and, (5). There is no danger 
that it will tumble into the sun next year, or at any 
other time sufficiently near to cause a pang of sorrow 
to any one now living. (6). We might also infer that, 
as two of the observations on which this computation is 
based were made after the comet had left its imme- 
diate neighborhood of the sun, its speed was not mate- 
rially lessened by friction during the perihelion passage; 
and that, therefore, the corona is not so dense at a 
height of 300,000 miles above the solar surface as has 
been rather widely believed in recent years. 



On page 18 of Volume I, we noted the consolidation 
of the Western Union, the American Union and Atlan- 
tic & Pacific telegraph companies, which was effected 
Feb. 3, 1 88 1, according to the devices of Jay Gould, 
the chief owner of the stock of the Western Union Co. 
The suit then begun by Rufus Hatch to prevent the 
consolidation has just been decided by the supreme 
court, which holds that the mode of consolidation was 
entirely illegal. When Gould consolidated the Western 
Union with the American Union, and the Atlantic & 
Pacific companies, he made an agreement (with him- 
self, it is alleged) by which the first company bought 
the other two at ^15,000,000 and ^,400,000, and to pay 
for this increased the Western Union stock some $40,- 
000,000— about ^18,000,000 more than was necessary. 
The decision of the court is not that the charges of 
fraud have been proved but that the increase of stock 
was a "dilution "or "watering,"/./, an increase of 
stock not representing surplus profits. The plea of 
the company that the increase of Stock was warranted 
by a corresponding increase in the value of its property 
was overruled. The decision is thus a very far-reach- 
ing one, as it will effect many manipulations of stock 
companies, which include a similar increase of face 
value beyond the amount actually invested. 

A POLITICAL LANDSLIDE. 

The result of the elections of Not. 7 was simply astonishing. 
The Democrats carried not only all the doubtful states and dis- 
tricts but many which were not generally considered doubtful. A 

summary of the results, barring minor inaccuracies, would read 
as follows: 

Of the fifteen states that elected governors, California^ Colore 
ado^ Connecticut^ Delaware, Kansas^ Massachusetts^ Michigan^ 
New York, Nevada^ Pennsylvania^ South Carolina, Tennessee 
and Texas elected Democrats. [The names printed in italic re- 
present Democratic ^ains. The elected candidates are Geo. 
Stoneman(Cal.), J. B. Grant(Col.), Thos. M. Wall«r(Conn.), C. C» 
Stockley, (Del.),Gco. W. Glich(Kan.),B. F. Buaer(Mass.), J. W. 
Begole (Mich.), J. W. Adams (Nev.), Graver Cleveland (N. Y.), > 



R. £. Patteson (Pa.), H. S. Thompson (S. C), W. H. Bates 
(Tenn.), and John Ireland (Tex.) In Nebraska and New Hamp- 
shire the Republicans elected J. W. Dawes and S. P. Hale, re- 
spectively]. New York elected Grover Cleveland Governor by a 
majority of 196,000, the largest majority ever given to any candi- 
date in any state. Pennsylvania gave Patteson, Democrat, a plu- 
rality of 38,850 over Beaver, Republican. The vote for memben 
of congress also shows a surprising Democratic gain. Five of 
the states had already voted— Oregon, June 5, Vermont, Sept 
5, Maine, Sept. 10, Ohio, Oct. 5, and West Virginia, Oct 10. Of 
these three had been completely carried by the Republicans, who 
had also gained one seat in West Vfrfinia. In Ohio the delega- 
tion stood 12 Democrats to 8 Reputuicans, a decided gain, as 
compared with the 5 Democrats to 15 Republicans of the previous 
congress. Under the new apportionment, congress was to con- 
sist of 32 J members, and as the five states had chosen thirty-one, 
the remaining thirty-three states were to choose 394. Of this 
number of congressmen elected. 184 were Democrats, 106 Re- 
publicans and 4 Independents. In the next house of representa- 
tives the Democrats wUl command a majority of 73 over all oppo- 
sition. 

As to the United States senate, the terms of twenty-six mem- 
bers expire next March. Legislatures already chosen had, in 
Kentucky, Mississippi and Rhode Island, re-elected their respect, 
ive senators. Tames B. Beck, L. Q. C. Lamar, and H. B. An- 
thony, for another term of six years ; and in Iowa, Louisiana, 
Virginia and Oregon, had elected new senators. In Iowa, Jas. 
F. Wilson had been chosen to succeed Jas. W. McDill ; in Louisi- 
ana, R. L. Gibson, Democrat, to succeed Wm. P. Kellogg, Re- 
publican ; in Virginia, H. Riddleberger, Readjuster, to follow J. 
W. Johnston, Democrat ; and in Oregon, Joseph N. Dolph, Re- 
pubucan, to succeed LaFayette Grover, Democrat. Of newly 
elected legislatures which had not yet made their choice, those of 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia and West Virginia were known to 
be Democratic, and that of Maine, Republican. In the Nov. 7 
election the Democrats gained the legislatures of two states, 
Massachusetts and New York, which are entitled to choose a 
senator, but this only made good their loss in Virginia and Ore- 
gon. They gained one from the Republicans in Louisiana, but 
the Republicans having secured a majority in the Illinois legis- 
lature will elect the successor of David Davis, IndependenL The 
next senate therefore will stand as now 37 Republicans to 37 
Democrats, with two Independents (now both Readjusters) hold- 
ing the balance of power. What is the cause of this popular re- 
vulsion against the Republican nominees, and what does it por- 
tend? These are hard questions to answer fully, for there were 
many causes at work. The prohibition issue is thought to have 
greatly affected the vote in Indiana, Kansas and California, and 
the arbitrary management of the party nominations in New York 
and Pennsylvania, caused a decided revolt on the part of the dis- 
satisfied factions. But the result is too great to be attributed to 
any one, or to all of these causes. There is evidence of a relapse 
to the feeling of dissatisfaction with the Republican party, which 
led to the Democratic triumph of 1874. '^^^ congressional elec- 
tions of that year resulted in the choice of 165 Democrats, 103 
Republicans and 6 Independents. In both cases the previoos 
presidentitd elections (in 1872 and 1880} had gone Republican by 
a large majority, and in both cases popular expectation was dis- 
appointed. Just what was hoped from the Republicans in 1880 
we cannot confidently say. The victory was loudly vaunted as 
a popular endorsement of the tariff. But protection was by no 
means a new thing, and the peop!e have scarcely had time since 
1880 to tire of it. Probably the lavish appropriations of the late 
congress and the open collection of money to be used in carrying 
elections, did much to defeat the end they were designed to com- 
pass. The supporters of the river and harbor bill are especially 
conspicuous among those who have been retired either in the 
nominating convention or at the polls. And this public condem- 
nation is seen in Democratic, as well as in Republican defeats. 
Beside this, men like Robeson of New Jersey and Orth of Indi- 
ana, men not above suspicion of corruption in times past, and 
who had recently made themselves conspicuous advocates of lav- 
ish expenditure — ^were relegated to private life. The election 
of Gen. Butler to the governorship of Massachusetts, seems scarce 
ly in accordance with the desire -for-reform theory, but there 
are exceptions to all rules. 
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THE WEATHER DIVISION OF THE SIGNAl, BUREAU. 

The recent ofBcial eitimates of the Mrvice doae to the shippmg 
intereil by the weather predictioDt of the tignal bureau, is 
Sclent excuse — if one were needed— fbi the publicaCion of Ibis 
article. The wcsther- noting division of the lignal service is the 
cceatioa of the last few years, and any reference to iu utility may 
well excite curiosity that the meager deKription in the cyclopC' 
dias cannot istisfy. 

The lignal service was first urganiied for military pnrposei. In 
w*T it is of prime necessity Ibat information shuuld be sent raft- 
idly and certainly, and thit different parts of an army should be 
able to communicate readily with one another. Hence came lb 
oi^nizalion of a special lervice, trained to discharge peculii 
dalles, equipped with flags, torches, helioitats, telegraph and 
telephone lines, and other instruments of communication, and 
Itrncted in a code of signals which, while intelligible to Ch« 
■elves, should be a complete mystery to oibeis. Sach a serr 
has been attached to the United States army for many yeais; but 
the meteorologiciil, or weathei-noting, division of this service is 
of recent creation. In 1870, the signal bureau wai firat charged 
with the doty of "giving notice, by telegraph and signals, of the 
approach and force of storms." This duty, imposed on the bu- 
reau by joint resolution of congress, Feb. 9, 1870, waj cheerfully 
accepted, and the developmeut of the scheme has been largely due 
to the scientific ardor of the officers, and particularly lo thegeniu, 
of the chief signal officer. Gen. Albert J. Meyer. Not oidy did 
Ihemilitary duties of the service nol conflict with its new scientific 
responsibilities, but the military training of tbe officers, and tbe 
military establishment of stations in all parts of the Union, con- 
nected by a network of telegraph lines, gave the weather bureau 
s«cli an impetus, that in 1874 we find the Smichsonian Institution 
turning over its entire body of volunteer civilian weather observ- 
ers lo the direction of the signal service. 

The 'elegraphic facilities of the service soon led to a new sys- 
tem, thai of simulUncous weather observation and instantaneous 
report. This gave the central office most valuable data on which 
lo base a scientific study of the weather. " When oace tbe fact 
had been established," writes Gen. Hazen, "that at an* hour of 
be d»y or night, the central office could almost initanUy call for 



vealing the actual status of the 
atmosphere over its whole field 
of inquiry, tbe sense of security 
in ils scientific piocesses,and the 
confidence that the results were 
built upon the 'solid ground of 
nature,' gave it a powerful for- 
ward impulse." 

The report of Gen. Haien, 
from which we quote, and to 
which we are indebted for most 
of the facts contained in this 
article, was prepared and printed 
for tbe intemalronal eihibiilon 
of eleclnciiy in Paris. iSSi. It 

S'ves, to illustrate the extent of 
e system on the western fron- 
tier, the following figures: Ari- 
zona, 63S miles of telegraph 
line, with 13 stations, &om S of 
which weather reports are re- 
ceived at Washington; Texas 
division, 1,640 miles, with 3g 
stallions, 10 of which telegraph 
full meteorological reports; the 
Northwestern division, 1,889 
miles, with 46 stations, and the 
Washington Territory division, 

J6f-miles, with ii stations; New 
leiico and Colorado division, 
579 mites, with 16 slalions — 
making a lolal, for the frontier 
service alone, of 5,107 miles, 
with 138 stations. Tbe network of signal lines extend* over the 
continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and Irom Ihe gulf of 
Mexico, including the West Indies, to the Canadian frontier; and 
daily intelligence is also received, by comily of exchange, from 
Ihe Canadian Dominion and it* outlying posts. The reports 
from 138 slalions are often concentrated at the central office 
wilhin the space of forty-five minutes. These tri-daily observa- 
tions are taken simultaneously at all stations a^ 7 a. 11., 3 P. M., 
and 11 p. u., and at once put upon the wires. They include 
readings of the barometer, and of exposed and wet-bulb thermome- 
ters; Ihe direction and velocily of the wind; the amount of rain or 
snow fallen since'last reports; Ihc kind, amount, and direction of 
movenieni of clouds, auroras, baie, fog, smokioess, frost, etc.; to 
which the river stations add readings of the river gauge, and the 
seacoast stations the direction and character of the ocean swell. 
These data, received at tbe central office, are made the basis of 
draughting seven graphic charts, the first showing tlie barometric 
pressures. lemperatures, winds, and states of weather throughout 
the country; the second showing the dew-points at all stations, 
and Ihe third the cloud conditions visible from the diflerent re- 
porting stations. This last shows Ihe nature and position of the 
cloud areas, afloat in the aerial ocean above us, as distinctly a* 
islands and conlinenls appear on the map. Tbe fourth and sixth 
charts show the normal barometric pressures and Icmperaturea, 
and eiitting variations (herefrom, in the same general mode; and 
the fifih and seventh show the deviations or departures from the 
normal condition, in these particulars, for tbe previoui twenty- 
Armed with this charted material, and instructed by the eipe- 
ence of years in reckoning the probable coune of storms, the 
signal officer proceeds to calculate Ihe probabilities with regard 
tbe weather at the diffcrenl points on his chart for the next 
enty-four or forty-eight hours, and to notily the stations of the 
result. In case a storm may be expected, he orders the display 
of a cautionaty signal. 
The first weather bulletins were issued in November, 1870. At 
rsl these had but a limited circulation, but in 1872 congresi or- 
dered the extension of the system in the interesls of agncnleure. 
The distribution of the Iri-doily " indications" therenjmn gnatly 
increased. They are now telegraphed lo all the principal cities, 
bulletined in public places, and published in the daily newspa- 
>ers. By arrangement with the postoffice department, special 
' farmers' bulletins" are distributed at an early morning honr of 
:ach week day along ibe railroads radiating from the chief cities 
of the Union. There are now nineteen cities at which the reports 
printed and sent out to 6,043 tnb-centers among the farmiit 
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popalation. By arrangement with railway companies, 2,295 more 
reports are posted each day in as many railway stations. 

But it is in the display of cautionary signals, for the benefit of 
navigation, that the service achieves its most obvious if not also 
its most important results. **The United States," writes Gen. 
Hazen, ** has a double front, with over 7,000 miles of sea- beaten 
coast, exclusive of the shore line of its great lakes, ravaged by de- 
structive tempests, and this vast stretch of marginal territory 
needs to be environed with stations from which observations can 
be taken and premonitory intelligence of cyclone a> id anti-cyclone 
signaled, by day or night, to storm- menaced shipping." But the 
cautionary signals — flags by day and colored lights by night — 
must be carefully employed, and not be displayed on too slight 
provocation, as it is important that mariners should feel that they 
accurately foretell a storm. Hence each display of signal is care - 
ully followed by a report of "justified" or •* not justihed," made 
to the central office. For the year ending May i, 1882, 1,945 
signals were displayed at the 126 coast stations, in anticipation of 
107 barometric disturbances passing over the lake and ocean 
coasts. Of these signals the ** cautionary," betokening danger- 
ous wind, was reported justified m 85.9 per cent, of cases, and 
the **oflF-shore" wind signal in 75.1 per cent, of cases. The per- 
centages of verification in cases of simple weather prediction are 
still higher, being 87 to 90 per cent. 

The utility of the service to the human race in their daily walks 
of life, is obvious; of its value to the scientist we will speak at 
some other time. 



^he rebels at three different points, and thus relieved. 
Khartum. The enemy, he thinks, are demoralized by 
news of the approach of the British reinforcements. 
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The election for members of the Italian chamber 
of deputies, which was held Oct. 29, resulted in the 
return of 258 members of the Left, 65 of the Center, 99 
of the Right, and 27 Radicals and 2 Socialists. The 
Left, or Liberal, group is composed of the supporters 
of the present ministry, headed by Agostino Depretis. 
The Italian deputies are elected by ballot, by all citi- 
zens who are twenty-five years of age and pay taxes to 
the amount of 40 lire, or $7.75. The election is held 
by districts. The deputy must be thirty years old and 
have the requisites demanded by the electoral law, 
among which is a slight property qualification. Salaried 
officials or pensioners, and also priests and clerical 
brothers, are ineligible. The last general election was 
in 1 880 ; for while the duration of a parliament is le- 
gally for five years, the king has power to dissolve the 
chamber at any time and order a new election. At the 
election of r 880, there were 571,939 electors on the 
lists, and elected 508 members. One notable feature 
of the recent election was the general re-election of the 
former members. 

Alaiddin Pasha, governor of the Egyptian Red Sea 
coast, is appointed to the command of the expedition 
to the Soudan against the False Prophet. In the Brit- 
ish house of commons, Nov. 2, Sir Charles Dilke said 
that news from Khartum under date of Oct. 30 reported 
the defeat of the prophet with great slaughter, and the 
further fact that his following was stricken with small- 
pox. This is in direct contradiction of Dr. Schwein- 
furth's report of Oct. 23, which said that all the prov- 
inces of Egypt lying south and east of Khartum were 
in the hands of the insurgents; that Khartum was en- 
dangered, and the Egyptian army reduced to half its 
original size by disastrous combats with the Prophet's 
army. The mass of the people, he said, believe in 
the ever victorious Mehdi. This again is contradicted, 
in part at least, by the despatches from Abd-el-Kader 
at Khartum, dated Nov. 5, saying that he had defeated 



Thk discussion of the cioiure rules in the British 
house of commons has progressed as far as the adop- 
tion of the first and most important rule, Nov. 10, by a 
vote of 304 to 360, A majority of forty-four was more 
than the ministry hoped to muster in the face of the 
combined opposition. The Irish Home Rule members, 
though they had voted with the government against 
the Conservative amendments, explained that they did 
so because they were averse to the cloture in any form 
and accordingly opposed it in the final vote. Thus the 
adoption of Gibson s amendment, making a two-thirds 
vote necessary to close debate, would, as Mr. Par- 

nell explained, simply have rendered the adoption of 
the rule more certain, and thus put it into the power of 
the Conservatives and Liberals to silence the Irish 
members. On the 8th, Mr. Gladstone reminded the 
Parnellites that the cloture was the only means of se- 
curing such legislation as they want, adding that he 
himself desired strongly a measure of self government 
in Ireland. The Tory papers denounce this as a bid 
for the support of the home rulers, which it certainly 
was, though scarcely open to censure on that score, 
since Mr. Gladstone has often made similar avowals 
of his feeling on the home rule question. The final 
vote on the rule was strictly a party decision, for 
though five Liberals voted against the cloture no Con- 
servative nor Parnellite could be induced to vote for it. 



French operations in the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, 
with a view to the establishment of a powerful French 
dependency in Asia, are not, it seems, to go unchal- 
lenged. These operations began in 1 861, by the occu- 
pation of Saigon, the southern province of the Empire 
of Anam, and formerly a port of Cambodia. The 
march northward was rapid. In the decade between 
1870-80 Cochin China was entered, and in April last 
the occupation of Tonquin gave France control ot the 
whole Anamese Empire. Up to that time China, which 
claimed Anam as a feudatory dependency, had confined 
its opposition to strenuous protests. The occupation 
of Tonquin, however, which threatened to divert the 
trade ot the Chinese province of Yunnan, almost inac- 
cessible from the Pelun side, by way of the Sankio river 
to France, aroused China to more vigorous action. Chi- 
nese troops were dispatched to Tonquin to assert the 
claims of the Pekin government. Almost simultaneously 
France forwarded troops to sustain her occupation. 
The entrance of the forces of both nations into Anam 
makes a collison nearly inevitable, with the chances 
largely in favor of the western rival. — Ex. 

What was the origin of the signal aerriceT Of its meteorological or 
weather-BOting division T \\ hat is said ^f the extent of territory covered ? De- 
scribe the mode of farecastingt How are thiise forecasts made public? How 
often do they cume true? 

118. Qu. What is the meaning of " High " and " Low " on the map? 

What is the result of the lulian elections ? 

What is the news from Upper l£gypt? 

Give the history of the French invasion of Tonquin. 

xio. Qu. What is the history and extent of Franch colonization of Cochin 
China? 
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CoRKAN despatches give the sentence of the Corean 
Arabi, Tai in Kun, or Tai wang Kun, as he is some- 
times styled. (The name, indeed, is merely a title, his 
real name being Li Hsia Ting.) He is to be imprison- 
ed for life at Paoting,in the Chinese province of Chilee. 
Tai wang Kun is the father of the present Corean 
monarch. The death of the last soveieign without is- 
sue left the choice of an heir to the queen dowager, 
and by an intrigue similar to that which placed the 
present Chinese emperor on the throne, Li IJsia Ting 
secured the elevation of his son, a boy of four years. 
Then with that lack of delicacy that also characterized 
Prince Chun, instead of restoring to private life, he 
pushed himself forward and assumed the regency dur- 
ing his son's minority. Three years ago he resigned 
this power to the youthful king, whose marriage and 
coronation were then celebrated with great magnificence. 
But the young couple did not retain the favor of the 
ex-regent, who again came forward as the champion 
of the Corea for the Corean 's party, and finally raised 
an insurrection which took possession of the palace, put 
the queen and other advisers of the king to death, and 
imprisoned his royal highness during the pleasure of 
the autocratic Tai wang Kun. The wheel of fortune 
again turned, and the usurper has just been carried off, 
literally kicking and screaming, to spend the remainder 
of his existence in a Chinese dungeon. 



Some years ago the Radicals in Norway secured a 
majority in the Storthing or National Legislature, prin- 
cipally through the efforts of the poet Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson. This gentleman, bitterly hostile to King 
Oscar, made war on the sovereign and his policy, and, 
at the opening of the Storthing in February, 1881, 
many recommendations of the royal address were re- 
jected without any reference to a committee. This 
year the two parties entered the field for the new elec- 
tions, and the majority of the Radicals, it is now re- 
ported, will be four or five to one. This is an anti-dy- 
nastic as well as an anti-monarchic victory. Under 
the constitution of 18 1 4 the king of Sweden is the ex- 
ecutive in Norway, and has command of the land and 
sea forces and makes all appointments. He has the 
right of veto over laws passed by the Storthing, but this 
veto may be exercised only twice. If the same bill 
pass three Storthings, formed by separate and subse- 
quent elections, it becomes the law of the land without 
the assent of the sovereign. Through this provision of 
the constitution the Radicals hope to accomplish much. 
The bills passed last year, and vetoed, will be passed 
this year. Then if passed by the next Storthing they 
become laws in spite of the king. Among the schemes 
of last year was a bill to constitute a volunteer army 
from the anti-monarchic political societies, and other 
projects hostile to the monarchy received the approval 
of the Storthing. The open conflict between the gov- 
ernment and the Radical majority, which caused so 
much excitement last year, will be continued with in- 
creased excitement in the coming year. — Inter-Ocean. 



African International Society, is avowedly philan- 
thropic — to carry civilization into Africa, and open the 
way for legitimate commerce. But the project was in- 
tended to be self-supporting, and hence every endeavor 
was made to establish a profitable trade, and to this 
end permanent stations were built at Vivi, just below 
the Yellala Falls, as the cataract nearest the mouth of 
the Congo was called, and at Isangila, the second cata^ 
ract ; also at Manyanga, seventy-four miles further up, 
where the river again becomes unnavigable, and again 
at Leopoldville and at Malibar. At the last-named 
point open navigation for 900 miles begins. There are 

now seven Belgian steamers on the river ; four on the 
lower part of the stream and three above Stanley Pool. 
Trade has already been developed, as is shown by the 
fact that when Vivi was founded in 1879, there was no 
commercial station for fifteen miles, and to-day there is 
one of some nationality for every mile of the lower 
river. Beside this pioneer labor— which was performed 
by the Europeans with native assistance, under a burn- 
ing equatorial sun, and in the face of many obstacles — 
Stanley also explored the Kwango, the chief affluent 
of the Congo from th^ south, for a distance of 150 
miles, reaching a lake seventy miles long, which he 
named Lake Leopold. After the founding of Malebu, 
Stanley, who had suffered much from bilious fever and 
rheumatism, moved toward the coast, and by the advice 
of his physician, sailed for Europe. The climate of the 
interior of Africa, though less trying than that of the 
coast, is still a severe ordeal to the unacclimated, and 
it will probably be long ere the new towns are peopled 
with permanent white settlers. 



The purpose of the Central African exploring expe- 
dition, which Stanley has been conducting for the 



The plan of a confederation of the South Slavonian 
States is again being much discussed in Eastern 
Europe. The Panslavist newspapers in Russia strong- 
ly advocate it, and King Milan, of Servia, is said to be 
its chief promoter. It is alleged that when he was at 
St. Petersburg two years ago, he became convinced 
that, notwithstanding the friendly assurances he re- 
ceived from the Russian government, Russia was above 
all anxious to re-establish the alliance of the Three 
Emperors, and that she would do nothing for Servia, 
but would be ready to sacrifice it in order to achieve 
the main object of her policy. He then strove to bring 
about a rapprochement between Servia and Austria- 
Hungary, and the results of his efforts was the recogni- 
tion of Servia as a Kingdom, first by Austria, and then 
by the other powers. The chief obstacle to his policy, 
then as now, was the desire of the Servians to obtain 
possession of Bosnia and Herzegovina. During his 
late visit to Vienna, however, he came to the conclu- 
sion that Austria-Hungary would never give up those 
provinces to another power, and that, unless some 
other solution was devised, they would sooner or later 
be annexed to the Austrian Empire. He has, there- 
fore, determined to endeavor to fulfill the wishes of his 

What it said of the crime and punishment of Tai in Kun T 

lao. Qu. How did he conduct himself when regent of the kingdom t 

What was the result of the recent elections in Norway t What does th« 

Radical victory show? 
What is said of the purpose of the Stanley exploring exdedition T Of its 

adiievementsT 
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subjects in another way — namely: by placing Servia at 
the head of a confederation of the South Slavonian 
states, and it is stated that he considers that, Russia 
and Austria-Hungary being now on friendly terms, a 
good opportunity is afforded for laying the foundations 
of such an arrangement, to which Bulgaria is believed 
to be favorable. His plan is said to be the formation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina into an independent state 
under the rule of an Austrian Prince, and the union 
of this state, together with Servia, Bulgaria, Montene- 
gro, and perhaps Macedonia, in a confederation, with 
the King of Servia as its President, thereby putting an 
end to the difficulties in which Austria-Hungary is in- 
volved by the occupation of Bosnia and giving Russia 
an opportunity of at length uniting Bulgaria with East- 
em Roumelia. 



THE ANGLO-SPANISH CONTROVERSY. 

There is a diplomatic controversy between England and Spain 
just now over the case of some Cuban refugees who were, it seems, 
wrongfully surrendered to the Spanish authorities, and whose re- 
lease England now demands. These three Cubans, Coledonio 
Rodriguez, Rogelio Castillo and Jose Maceo, were leaders in the 
Cuban insurrection of 1878, and were arrested and taken to 
Spain, where they were detained in custody, though they had 
never been tried. They escaped from Cadiz on the 15th of Aug- 
ust last, and reached Tangiers. Embarking on the steamer Her- 
cules, bound for the United States, they landed at Gibraltar, and 
were taken before the chief constable, who, learning who they 
were, ordered the police to conduct them to the Spanish frontier. 
Their protests and appeals for trial before being handed over to 
the Spanish authorities, were futile. They were taken over the 
frontier and given up to the Spaniards, who imprisoned Rodriguez 
and Castillo, and sentenced Maceo to the galleys. The unfor- 
tunate men sent a petition to Queen Victoria, claiming that they 
had committed no non-political offense, and that the action of 
the judge in sending them back to Spain was in violation not 
only of the rules of international law, but also of the principles of 
equity and justice. Recognizing the soundness of their claim. 
Lord GranviUe addressed the Spanish government, stating that 
though the surrender was made by a magistrate, yet as it was 
done under a mistake, he thought it would be a graceful and 
courteous thing for the Spanish government to restore the prison- 
ers. It was further stated, or hinted, that the British magistrate, 
in surrendering the men, was influenced by false representations 
on the part of the Spanish consul. The Spanish government re- 
fused to surrender the prisoners, holding that though the chief 
constable may have erred in sending them over the frontier, yet 
their arrest on Spanish soil gave Spain a right to hold them. 
With the motives which led the British to force the refugees to 
re-enter the territories of Spain, that government has nothing to 
do ; it is sufficient that the refugees were arrested trying to re- 
cross the frontier without passports, and that they were afterward 
fully identified as Spanish subjects. This decision was re- affirm- 
ed by the Spanish cabinet, after full investigation and consulta- 
tion. Nov. 9. 

The question is a legal one, but the claim of England will 
hardly hold, unless it can be shown that the Spanish consul form- 
allv demanded the surrender of the prisoners while in British cus- 
tody, and even then Spain might olead that the British magis- 
trate should not have honored the demand. If, hoivever, the 
Spanish representative secured the surrender of the prisoners by 
false representations, England would have a good excuse for in- 
sisting on their return for trial and formal extradition proceedings. 
Otherwise Great Britain can only request the return of the pris- 
oners as a favor, which Spain does not seem disposed to grant. 
Indeed, Spanish feeling is said to be so sensitive on the subject 
of the British retention of Gibraltar, (which Spain has always 
claimed| that the ministry could hardly afford to make any con- 
':e88ion m any matter of disputed right or title with regard to it. 



TRIALS IN (AND OF) EGYPT. 

The committee for the prosecution of the rebels, says a Cain 
despatch of Nov. 6, has tried 380 prisoners, of whom fifty have 
been found guilty. These will have trials by court -martial as 
soon as it can be convened. The preliminary trial is a mere police, 
court examination. Many are the rumors with regard to the pioba. 
ble course of the proceedings in the trial of the chiet offenden. It 
is said, for instance, that evidence will be introduced to show that 
Arabi saved the life of midshipman DeChair, against the wishes 
of his companions in arms, an I also that he stopped the massacre 
at Alexandria by telegraphic order. Indeed, if we may credit the 
descriptions of Arabi' s character, given by some Europeans who 
were well acquainted with him both before and during the rebdl- 
ion, the fellah champion by no means deserves the nickname of 
*' Orrible Pasha" bestowed upon him by his cockney opponents, 
being a kindly man in spite of his bluster, and decidedly averse to 
bloodshed or any other cruelty. 

The London Times reports the rumor that the British govern* 
ment has proposed as a compromise that Arabi shoold be al. 
lowed to expatriate himself, but that this proposal is not accept- 
able to the Egyptians. There are many reasons why the Egyptian 
ministry should refuse to allow anything that appears like weak. 
ness on the part of the prosecution. England,by surrendering Arabi 
to the Egyptians and forcing his trial in a prescrit>ed maimer, 
has made his conviction almost a necessity to the future existence 
of the Sherif ministry. Had he been court-martialed by his cap- 
tors, his acquittal or pardon would have no political significance. 
As it is, mercy toward Arabi will certainly seem weakness or coward- 
ice to the Egyptian common people. 

Arabi 's counsel say that when his papers have been translated 
they will be able to show that he was encouraged by the sultao, 
and they have summoned as a witness Ragheb Bey, who was the 
medium of communication between the sultan and Arabi. 

On the 7th, Bareilli Bey and Padoa Bey, associate counsel for 
the prosecution, requested the khedive's permission to retire from 
the case, giving as a reason that the method of the trial being 
pursued was in violation of Egyptian laws, as was also the trans- 
fer of the trial from a court of law into the dominion of politics. 
This was the signal for an outcry by the correspondents against 
the folly of the proposed mode of procedure and for a demand for 
a trial after the good old Egyptian fashion. Lord Dufierin, who is 
now in Egypt, is said to be in favor of the Egyptian procedure, 
and is especially urgent that there be no further delay in b^iiming 

the trial. 

The Turkish porte was much alarmed at the action of England 
in ordering Lord Dufferin to Egypt, and decided to ask an explt- 
nation. As a preface, it asked, Nov. I, that Lord Dufferin's de- 
parture be delayed and was quite disposed to insist on this until 
after an interview between his lordship and the sulUn, at which 

the desired explanation is supposed to have been made. 

As for the Anglo-French control, it has been formally abandon- 
ed. First, the Egyptian council notified M. Bredif, the French 
controller, that as his English colleague had been instructed not 
to attend the meetings of the counoil, he (M. Bredif) would not 
be invited to attend. The control was a joint aflfair, and the 
withdrawal of England implied the withdrawal of France. M. 
Bredif protesting loudly, Sherif Pasha issued a note announcing 
that the control was abolished, as it formed no part of the guaran- 
tee given to the creditors of Egypt, and was moreover calculated 
to irritate the susceptibilities of the Egyptians, and weaken the 
authority of the khedive. The publication of this note, Nov. ii, 
excited bitter comment from the French press, to the effect that 
England was preparing to monopolize the control, under pretense 
of withdrawing from it. England, however,, now seems certain 
of the support of Germany, and can well afford to ignore French 
discontent. 



What is the cause of the controversy bctw-en England and Splint 
What does England demand T Why does Spain refuse T 

How arc die trials •f the Egyptian rebek progronngT What is said of 
the plan of defense t Of thaiof toeprosecutoont Of the European contral! 
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THE POWERS THAT BE. 



A CoinpBTatiTft Btndr of the Theory and Practice of 
Civfl Oovemment. 



89. Origin and History. — The island now best 
known as San Domingo, was, when discovered bjr Col- 
umbus in 1491, called by its natives Hayti, or the 
mountainous land ; but the discoverer preferred to call 
it Hispaniolsi, or Little Spain. The name San Do- 
mingo comes from the city of that name founded 
August 4, 1434, and named in honor of the day, or, 
some think, in honor of the father of Columbus. The 
island was first colonized by the Spaniards, and about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, by the French 
buccaneers also. The question of boundary was the 
cause of almost incessant warfare between the colonies 
until by the treaty of Ryswick, the west part of the 
island was ceded to Che French. During the French 
revolution a triple contest arose in the colony between 
whites, mulattoes and blacks. This extended to all 
parts of the island, and resulted in 1801, in the supre- 
macy of the negro element under Toussaint I'Ouver- 
ture, who then proclaimed theisland independent. Cap- 
tured by the French, Toussaint ended his life in pris- 
on at Besancon. His successor, Jean Jaques Dessalines 
defeated the French and made himself first governor, 
and afterward emperor of the island. Shot by his own 
troops in 1806, he was succeeded by Petion and Chris- 
tophe, who divided the sovereignty of the island be- 
tween themselves until 1810, when it was united in the 
person of their successor Gen. Jean Pierre Boyer. 
Meanwhile Spain had maintained a hold at San Domin- 
go city and had on the fall of Napoleon obtained a 
nominal claim to the French part of the island. Gen. 
Boyer extinguished this by the capture of San Domin- 
go, but some years later weakly conceded the validity 
of the French claim to indemnity, to purchase which he 
pledged the credit of the island for 150,000,000 francs. 
This led in 1843 to the secession of the Spanish part 
of the island, which disowned any liability to France 
and refused to participate in its payment. This was 
in 1843. The new state assumed the name of Domin- 
ica, the old state retaining that of Hayti, the aboriginal 
name for the island, which had been revived by Des- 
salines. 

The subsequent experience of these republics was, 
and stiil continues to be, disheartening. Distracted by 
wars and civil feuds, the people have made Utile prog- 
ress in the arts of peace and in the development of the 
resources of the island. 

Naturally but little political progress has been made. 
The people have become more free, the life presidency 
with almost despotic power, possessed by Petion and 
Boyer, having given way to more democratic institu- 
dons ; but this freedom has led to idleness and lawless- 
ness rather than peace and prosperity. 

ORANGE FREE STATE, SAM MARINO, ANDORRA. BELGIUM, 
AND BRAZIL. 

go. Orange Free State. — The republic of the 
Orange Free State is situated in South Africa, and is 
bordered as follows: On the west and northwest by 
Griqualand West and Betchuanaland ; on the north 
and Dorthweit by the Trantrul reptibtic; on the east 



by Natal, and on 'the south by [Basutoland^ and th < 
Cape Colony. The constitution of the state vests the 
legislative power in a Volksraad or assembly of fifty- 
two members, who are elected by the people for a term 
of four years. As one-half the assembly retires every 
second year, biennial elections are necessary. The ex- 
ecutive power is entrusted to a president elected by the 
suffrage of burghers for a term of five years. He is as- 
sisted by an executive council, of which the landdrost 
(or district chief magistrate) of Bloemfontein, and the 
government secretaries, are ex-offido members; and 
three other members are elected, ever third year, by 
the Volksraad. The landdrosts, who are both exec- 
utive and judicial officers, form the judiciary of the 
republic. 

gi. Origin and History. — The Orange Free State 
was settled by Dutch Boers from the Cape, who framed 
a popular system of government. In 1845 England 
asserted her right over the land, and in 1848 put down 
a rebellion of the Boers and established a resident 
minister at Bloemfontein. But the possession was 
found so unsatisfactory and expensive that in Febru- 
ary, 1854. the protectorate was withdrawn and the in- 
dependence of the republic established. Since this 
time the Free State has had numerous boundary dis- 
putes with the native tribes, but has otherwise been 
peaceful and prosperous. 

93. Republica di San Marino. — The republic of 
San Marino comprises an area of 17 square miles, 
which is wholly enclosed within the kingdom of Italy, 
and contains 8,000 inhabitants. The legislative power 
of this little republic is vested in a' " Princely and Sov- 
ereign Grand Council," composed of sixty members, 
who are elected for life, with pdwer to fill vacancies— 
the nobles, citizens and rural proprietors being repre- 
sented in equal proportions. The executive power is 
wielded by two captains-regent, who are chosen by the 
council every six months. There is also a kind of sen- 
ate composed of twelve members of the council, of 
which two-thirds are annually renewed. The captains- 
regent are assisted by two secretaries of state, one for 
foreign affairs and one for the interior. For local ad- 
ministration there is an officer styled the syndic, who 
is appointed in each commune or village. 

93. Origin and History. — San Marino was founded 
by St. Marinus, in the fourth century. Situated in an al- 
most inaccessible valley on Mt. Titanus, it has alwayv 
maintained a degree of independence, though it has 
often been obliged to submit to a foreign protectorate. 
Up to the end of the fourteenth century the republic 
was governed by the Arringo, an assembly composed 
of the heads of families. By this body the council of 
sixty was established, and by similar adaptations the 
unwritten constitution of the state has been gradually 
developed. 

94. Republic of Andorra. — Tn a valley of the 
eastern Pyrenees is situated another little free state, 
which has preserved its independence from ancient 
times, simply by inaccessibility. The state of Andor- 
ra, covering a territory of 300 square mites, and now 
containing a population variously estimated at from 

So. Gi*e Ihe onfiii ■od palitiCHl hiiEDry of th«e republic!- Note the effect 
Df the EDvernineDI on the developtnent of (hecouotrv. 
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4,000 to 12,000, was declared independent by Charle- 
magne, in reward for services rendered him by its in- 
habitants, when he was marching against the Moors. 
It still remains free except for the traditionary rights 
of the bishop of Urgel. which, though they interfere 
with the autonomy of the state, detract little from its 
sovereignty. The republic is governed by a sovereign 
council of twenty-four members elected by the people, 
and by a syndic or chief executive officer, chosen for 
life, by the vote of the council. 

95. Royaume dc Belgique. — According to the 
charter of 1831, Belgium is '' a constitutional, represen- 
tative and hereditary monarchy." The royal succes- 
sion is in the direct male line in the order of primo- 
geniture. The king is invested with a degree of legis- 
lative power, as well as with full executive and veto 
powers, but his acts must be countersigned by minis- 
ters who are " responsible " to the parliament. This 
parliament consists of a senate and chamber of repre- 
sentatives, both elected by a direct vote of the people, 
the former for eight and the latter for four years. The 
number of representatives is apportioned according to 
population, and cannot exceed one member for every 
40,000 inhabitants; the senate membership is one- 
half that of the house, and is apportioned on the same 
basis. The right of suffrage is restricted by a taxpay- 
ing qualification. The lower house is granted the par- 
liamentary initiative and preliminary vote in all cases 
relating to the receipts and expenses of the state and 
the contingent of the army, and the proceedings of the 
senate, during the time the house of representatives is 
not sitting, are invalid. Both houses retire one-half at 
a time, which brings a deputy election every two years, 
and a senatorial election every four years, butthe king 
has power to dissolve both houses at any time, either 
simultaneously or separately, and in such case an elec- 
tion for a full house must be held within two months. 

96. Comparison. — ^The government of Belgium 
was evidently modeled on that of England, but it is, 
in theory at least, more democratic. The powers of 
the sovereign are restricted as in England by the min- 
isterial responsibility principle, though the individual 
responsibility of each minister for the acts countersign- 
ed by him, tend to make the ministry less coherent. 
There is no aristocratic principle in the government of 
Belgium, and but one hereditary member of parliament, 
the crown prince, who, if of age, is ex-oflicio a senator. 
Except for its property qualification, the government 
may be reckoned more democratic than our own, since 
the direct election of the senate, and even the power 
of dissolution granted to the king, tends to make the 
will of the people more directly effective. 

97. Ongin and History. — Belgium secured her 
independence ofHoUand by rebellion in 1830-31; having 
framed her constitution, she selected as king Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. The development of the po- 
litical institutions has been affected somewhat by the 
question of religious versus secular education, aud the 
consequent conflicts between the Progressionists and 
the Ultramontanes. 
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TO OUR WELL WISHERS. 

The promptness with which our subscribers renew, leads us 
to think that the School Herald is growing in favor with its 
readers. To our well wishers wt say: Since yon approve of the 
paper, will yon not aid in extending its circulation? Call the at- 
tention of your friends to it; send in their narne^ for sample copies, 
^nd endeavor to arouse some interest in the study of current his' 
tory. If we have no agent in your vicinity, send to us for ssunplcs 
and circular of premiums; if you cannot act yourself, find 
some one who will act You will not find us ungrateful for the 
favor. 

Do you wish a copy of the extra, either for self or friend? Write 
us out a dozen or so of teachers addresses on a postal card, and 
we will send you a copy at our next mailing. 



ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 

112. King Charles II called the country Pennsylvania, adding 
the name of the proprietor to the title suggested by him. Penn de< 
murred, fearing that it might he looked upon as vanity in nim, 
but explains that (Pen being Welsh for head), Uie state might be 
very aptly termed woody-headland' 

1 13. The geysers, hot springs and miniature volcanoes,of which 
there are upwara of 10,000 within the limits of the park, which 
is about 100 miles square The scenery also is remaraable for its 
variety and picturesqueness. 

113. Cubans desire United States citizenship as a protection 
against their own government, and as the Irish desired it to protect 
them from the coercion act. 

114. About one third; and by no means all of these can be 
relied upon. 

115. African exploration vests no title in the explorer or in 
the government he represents. Permanent colonization supported 
by treaties with the native chiefs is necessary to constitute a claim. 
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94. Describe the fepublic of Andorra. 

9^. What is the natnre of the Belgian constitution? To whom are the 
duties of goTemment entrusted ? 

06. How does the Belg'an constitution compare wi(h that of England? 
With that of the United States T 

07. What is said of its orisin t 



BOOK REVIEW. 

Anthem Trbasurbs: A collection of choice anthems for public 
worship, and a complete department of funeral pieces. By J. 
M. Stillman, Mus. Doc., and S. W. Straub. 
Upon examining this beautiful book, we find the pieces pecal- 
iarly adapted to the use of the average choir, in that they are not 
too difficult, and do not go beyond thecompass of ordinary voices. 
It contains a goodly number of available solos, duets, trios, etc 
While many of the pieces are lively and energetic in chara^cter. 
they are always musically and perfectly adapted to the use in- 
tended. This book is beautifully printed from large, clear t3rpe, 
on tinted paper, with only one part on a staff, generally. While 
these matters are important, we are pleased to notice that it cos- 
tains that which is of vastly more importance— richness, beanty, 
and sweetness of composition. It abounds with gems that may 
be repeated Sabbath after Sabbath, and be sweeter and deanr 
each time. In this respect it is in pleasing contrast with the ma- 
jority of anthem books. It has 320 pages (nearly twice the usoil 
size). Price $1.25; $12 per dozen. A pamphlet of twenty -f^ar 
sample pages sent free. We hope our readers who are contem- 
plating the adoption of a new anthem book will be sure to exam- 
ine "Anthem Treasures.'* Published by S. W. Straub, Chicago. 

MAGAZINES. 

St. Nickoltu for November befins a new Tolume with a very fisir color pc* 
tare. "I dian Summer," by R. B. Birch, as frontispiece. Another is jpromise^ 
for the December issue. Frank R. Stockton begins •'The Story of Viteau."* 
mmance of feudal times, without a particle of the humor we har^ learned l» 
expect from this author. Another serial, "Tmkhara Brothers* Tide-Mill." W 
J. T. Trowbridge, promises better Two short shories. ••Old Mordecai*s Cocfc- ; 
erel," by Sargent Flint, and ••AH the Plums," by Sophie Swett, are Thaaki- 

¥'ving stories of more than usual interest Still another short story is "A "—— ■ 
bought." by Miss McDowell. "Torpedoes— Don't Anchor" is a Yerj 
esting paper by Charles Bernard, portraying the very modem art of submarit 
warfare. The engrossing of Miss Ogden's, "The Quest," is expending a gitl 
deal of work over a bit of romantic verse that is neidier pretty, nor witty, r 
wise. The pranks and doings of "Tad'* Lincoln are exploited by Noah Bro 
under the caption of "The Boy in the White House." Pictures and poesn| 
some of which, as "The Cat and the Mouse," deserve special mention— « 
also a Christmas masi^ue by E. S. Brooks, fill up the ren^uoder of ^e tajbki 
contents. 
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FROM DECEMBER i TO 15. 

Chiaa is making great preparations to resist French 
designs on Tonquin and telegrams from Saigon report 
that an army of 10,000 Chinese has crossed the frontier. 

A dispatch from Acheen, near the seat of war in 
Sumatra, reports that Dutch troops assisted by the fleet 
recently inflicted severe loss on the Rajah of Passan- 
gan. 

War is reported brewing in Burmah, and the troubles 
with the natives in South Africa still figure in the de- 
spatches. But the rout of the False Prophet of the 
Soudan is confirmed, which, with the conviction and 
banishment — to Ceylon, it seems— of the ex-rebel leaders 
of the Nile Delta, must be counted among the things 
which make ior peace. The restoration of King Cete- 
wayo, who will proceed, accompanied by a British 
guard and minister resident, to take possession of the 
Zulu throne early in the new year, does not promise 
immediate tranquillity, however it may ultimately af- 
fect matters. 

The extent to which England will take possession of 
Egypt has not yet been defined, but Nubar Pasha arriv- 
ing Dec. I at Cairo, to accept his new appointment as 
commander-in-chief of the army, was informed that 
England refused to recognize him. Baker Pasha has 
also been deposed from his high position in the army 
and relegated to the charge of the police. British 
officers are to be assigned to the subordinate posts and 
a British general appointed to command them, as eti- 
quette forbids their serving under foreign officials. 
The defunct "control,*' of unhappy memory, seems 
to be succeeded by a British occupation that is little 
less complete than that of England in India. Still we 
are semi-oflficially assured that England has no design 
of prolonging her occupation or establishing a protect- 
orate, and as the claims of Turkey are to be disallowed, 
the net gain may be in favor of Egyptian independ- 
ence. 

-A new cabinet has been formed at Constantinople ; 
the list is as follows : Ahmed Vefyk Pasha, prime min- 
ister ; Aarif Pasha, president of the council of state ; 
Munir Bejr, finance ; Dvis9cin Hasni Pasha, war; Savfet 



Pasha, foreign affairs ; Ratib Pasha, navy ; and Osman 
Pasha, commander of the army. 

Hungary, evidently, has the counterpart of our river 
and harbor bill. On the loth, the debate in the diet 
over the engineering work on the river Thein, ''became 
heated," we are told, and ende^ in a pjotest from the 
chair against the description of the government as '* a 
band of robbers." 

Alexander III of Russia, has assumed the title of 
Lord of Turkestan. This makes the eleventh royal 
title pertaining to his crcwn ; for Russia having no con- 
stitution, all new additions to the empire become the 
personal property of the crown, the holder of which 
inherits the royal dignity of the new state. 

The Anglo-Spanish diplomatic controversy has been 
patched up, further information convincing England 
that she had no ground for the complaint, but relations 
between France and England are embittered by nat- 
ural jealousy with regard to foreign affairs. France 
refuses the presidency of the Egyptian debt commis- 
mission, because it would commit her to England's 
settlement of the question. In return, England will 
receive the Malagassy envoys and unite with them in 
protesting against the French invasion of Madagascar. 
England's objection to De Brazza's Congo treaties may 
also be feared. In England, Mr. Gladstone, on the 
50th anniversary of his entry into public life as a mem- 
ber of Parliament, resigns the chancellorship of the 
exchequer, and is succeeded by the Hon. Hugh C. E. 
Childers, formerly in charge of the war office. Glad- 
stone retains the premiership which pertains to his po- 
sition as first lord of the treasury. Lord Derby, 
whilom conservative, has entered the cabinet as sec- 
retary for India, and other changes are contemplated. 

In Ireland there are rumors that the assassins of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish have at last been traced. 
Davitt and Healy have been called to account for mak- 
ing inflammatory speeches, and will be required to give 
bonds. 

At ijome, the chief interest centers in the re-assemb- 
ling of the 47th Congress and in the annual reports of 
the executive departments. The effect of the late 
election is seen in an evident determination on the 
part of Congress to be more careful of the people's 
interest and less lavish of the people's money. This 
will, for a season at least, be a more effective means of 
carrying an election, than the raising of any fund for 
campaign expenditure could be. 

Since civil service reform seems to be a winning 
card, it is not strange that congressmen are giving it 
much attention. The select committee of the house 
reported a bill, Dec. 9, to govern appointments and 
tenure of office of federal officials, the senate is dis- 
cussing the Pendleton bill, and Senator Hawley has 
introduced a further enactment to prevent officers of 
the government from collecting subscriptions from 
each other. This bill expressly prohibits congressmen 
from engaging in such work, thus reinedying the defect 

in the ^ct of 1877, 
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The tariff commission submitted its report to Con- 
gress Dec. 4. The report was a surprise to the public, 
which had generally looked upon the commission as 
favorable to the continuance of the present high tariff. 
It recommends changes in the laws, which will cause 
a tariff reduction of from 20 to 25 per cent. The elim- 
ination of compound (both specific and ad valorem) 

duties is recommended, except in the schedule of wool- 
en goods. The report also advises the simplification 
of the business of collection, and urges that a customs 
court for the prompt hearing of all cases be established, 
thus doing away with the vexatious delays under the 
present system. The recommendations tend toward 
the ** tariff for revenue only *' policy of the Democrats, 
for there seems no doubt that the net revenue will be 
increased by a careful revision and reduction of the 
tariff. 



The successful exhibition at Atlanta has given birth 

to a project for a Centennial Cotton Exhibition in 1 8849 

under the direction of the National Cotton Planters' 

Association, '* in such city as shall offer the greatest 

inducement." It is understood that Cincinnati, "the 
Paris of America," will so far overcome its native mod- 
esty as to present its claims to be selected as the place 
for the great show. The appropriateness of the date 
lies in the fact that in 1784 eight bales of cotton, the 
first shipment from this country, were seized in England 
on board an American vessel, on the ground that they 
could not have been grown in the United States, and 
therefore were liable to seizure, having been imported 
in a vessel not belonging to the country in which they 
were produced. — Ex. 

The Sioux Indian commission have signed an agree- 
ment with the chiefs of the Sioux for a reduction of the 
size of their reservation. The agreement provides for 
furnishing the Indians with cattle, farm implements, 
schools and artisans as outlined in plans of the com- 
missioners as heretofore published. The northern 
boundary of the reservation is to be the Cannon-ball 
River ; the eastern, the low water line of the Missouri ; 
southern, Grand River, and western the io2d meri- 
dian. This gives in round numbers, 60 miles of river 
front of an average depth of 35 miles. The number of 
Indians now at Standing Rock is 3,500, but an increase 
of about 1,500 is expected from Crow Creek agency, 
and Sitting Bull and his band when the military au- 
thorities see fit to release him. It is calculated that 
12,000,000 acres will be open to homestead settlement 
in the spring. The territory is especially adapted to 
stock raising. Lines of railway reaching toward Dead- 
wood will be able to cross the reservation next season. 

The president's annual message, which was sent to 
congress, Dec. 4. reviews our relations with foreign 
governments, which it* declares uniformly friendly. 
The claim of the United States to the suzerainty of the 
Panama canal is still a subject of conference, and the 
differences between the United States and Spain over 



the effect of a certificate of naturalization, are still in 
pfocess of adjustment. Other international questions, 
— with the exception of the onerous fines which Spain 
and her colonies have placed upon shipping of the 
United States guilty of technical offenses against local 
regulations, the large fees demanded by Spanish con- 
suls in American ports, and the question nf jurisdic- 
tional rights of our representative in Turkey — ^have 
been or are now being satisfactorily adjusted. With re- 
gard to domestic affairs the message recommends that 
the annual surplus in the treasury department be cut 
down by the abrogation of internal revenue taxes, with 
the exception of the tax on distilled spirits. This, with 
a simplification of the machinery of collection, would 

cause the retirement of 2,000 public officials and there- 
by effect the saving of ^2,500,000 in salaries. In order 
to defeat the practice of including several appropria- 
tions in one bill, the president suggests the adoption of 
a constitutional amendment, permitting the executive 
to veto any item of an appropriation bill without disap- 
proving of the bill as a whole. Revision of the tariff* 
the strengthening of coasts and naval defenses, and 
government aid to revive American shipping, are rec- 
ommended, as are also several reforms of minor im- 
portance. Toward the close ot his message the presi- 
dent makes a strong appeal for civil service reform, ap- . 
proving of the bill now before the senate (the Pendle- 
ton bill) which would relieve not only the president 
and heads of departments, but also the members of 
congress *'from the pressure of personal importunity 
and from the labor of examining into the conflicting 
claims and pretensions of candidates." Political assess- 
ments are condemned, and a bill to effectually suppress 
them recommended. 



Judging from appearances, the cause of civil service 
reform is in the ascendant. The result of the late 
election is taken as a rebuke to what has been aptly 
styled "Hubbellism," and a resolution has been intro- 
duced in the senate to investigate HubbeU's operations 
as a confessed offense against public morality. Sena- 
tor Pendleton is pressing his reform bill in the senate, 
and has received unexpected support from the Repub- 
licans. The members of that party are trying to show 
that the Republican Codlin, and not the Democrtic 
Short, is the chosen friend of civil-service reform. They 
are able to do this the more easily, since the prospect 
of a Democratic success in 1884 has roused some op- 
position in that party to any measure likely to deprive 
them of the spoils of office. The more astute, however, 
see that any flinching on their part will most effectual- 
ly bar them from the possession of offices by insuring 
their defeat at the polls. The conversion of the presi- 
dent is another triumph for the reformers. The fol- 
lowing is that portion of his message which relates to 
the subject of political assessments : 

I declare my approval of such legislation as may be found neces> 
sary for supplementing the exi!«ting provisions of law in relation to 
political assessments. In July last I authorized a public announce- 

What is the settlement with the Sioux Indians? 

What does the president's message report concerning our relations with for> 
eign governments T \K hat does it recommend with regard to domestic aAursT 
W What is said of the progress of civil service reform? What does the prestdeat 
say oooceming itT 
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ment that employes of the government should regard themselves 
as at liberty to exercise their pleasure in making or refusing to 
make political contributions, and that their action in that regard 
ironld in no manner affect their official status. In this announce- 
mented I acted upon the view which I had always maintained 
and still maintain, that a public officer should be as absolutely 
finee as any other citizen to give or withhold a contribution for the 
aid of the political party of his choice. It has, however, been sur- 
guedy and doubtless not without foundation in fact, that by so- 
licitation of superiors and by other modes such contributions have 
at times been obtained from persons whose only motive forgiving 
has been fear of what might befall them if they refused. It goes 
without saying that such contributions are not voluntary. In my 
judgment these collections should be prohibited by law. A bill 
which will effectually suppress them will receive my cordial ap- 
pxoral* 

Now when we recollect that Hubbell was allowed to 
print on his assessment circular that his collections 
were not "not viewed with disfavor, in any official 
quarter," and that during the entire four months Hub- 
bell was allowed to carry on operations which a decisive 
utterance from the president would have completely 
checked, we may without harshness assume that the 
election had something to do with strengthening the 
president's conviction with regard to the necessity of re- 
form. But to the reformers it is immaterial whether he 
desires it for its own sake or merely to please the peo- 
ple. 

THE PEOPLE vs. DORSEY et. a/, 

November 25, President Arthur ordered the removal from of- 
fice of C. E. Henry, marshal of the District of Columbia, D. B. 
Ainger and M. M. Parker, postmaster and assistant-postmaster 
of the District; also» M. D. Helm, foreman of the government 
printing office, and iu charge of the Congrgssional Record^ and 
ex-Senator S jenoer, government director of the Union Pacific 
railroad. These men were charged with obstructing the course 
of justice in the star route cases. Ainger and Parker denied 
the charge as far as it concerned them, and asked for an inves- 
tigation by a commission. It is not probable that the request 
will be granted. If the removals cast a slur upon the personal 
character of the officials dismissed, they should certainly be al- 
lowed a chance to vindicate themselves. But the motive of the 
administration was, we take it, less to rebuke the officials, than 
to set itself right with the public. The marshal and postmaster 
had taken the boldest means to make known their opinion, that 
Brady, Dorsey and the rest were innocent, and to strengthen 
the impression that the government was pushing the trial sim- 
ply for appearance sake. The removals thus became necessary, 
to show that the government was in earnest. 

The defense plainly placed this interpretation on the matter, 
as we may see by the tenor of their expostulation *after the offi- 
cials were dismissed. According to their view, the executive 
should have taken a perfectly impartial stand, refraining from 
any action that might influence public opinion. This entirely 
ignores the fact the star route offenders were thoroughly invest 
tigated by government officials and adjudged guilty. The ob- 
ject of the administration now is to bring rogues to justice. 
The jurymen who have not investigated matters, are summoned 
to see that justice and only justice is done. 

December 2, ex-S'nator Dorsey published a statement in his 
own behalf in regard to his connection with the star routes. 
He says, among o^her thing«, that in a letter to Gen. Garfield 
in i83o. he laid bare his connection with star route contracts, 
that in the following March he requested Piesident Gar6eld to 
appoint a commission of Democrats to investigate the charges 
that had been made against him. ^The president referred him 
to Fosimaster-Goneral James, who with Attorney-General Mc- 
Veagh refused an investigation, assuring Dorsey that he was 
n'lt implicated. They further beguiled him into making a 
written statement, which was to be confidential, but which 
they immediately placed in the hands of the detectives; but, 
he adds triumphantly, they did not produce this statement at 
S^ the trial, which showed that they could not impeach it, and 



feared that it would tell in favor of the defense. Dorsey then 
repeats the story of the connection with mail contracts, showing 
that it was not of his own seeking ; nor was it retained longer 
than was necessary to recover money that he had Inst by be- 
coming bondsman for insolvent contractors. McVeagh or 
James should be able to refute his statements, and we will not 
venture to say how near his story approaches the truth. It is 
noticeable, however, that he offers no explanation of his letters 
to Postmaster Clendenning, nor of several other little matters 
that gave color to the opinion that he (Dorsey) was a rogue in 
grain. He has, too, been unfortunately long in bringing out 
his defense. He also indulges in much abuse of his opponents, 
and makes a slap at the prosecution as s^ot up to "glorify the 
men in power, by crushing those that placed them there/' 



THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 

The passage of the planet Venus across the disc of the sun, 
which occurred Dec. 6, is noteworthy, both because it was a phe- 
nomenon that no one now living can hope to behold again — since 
its next occurrence will be in 2004 A.D. — and because it has been 
made the subject of such elaborate scientific study. Costly ex- 
peditions have been sent out by our own government, and those 
of Europe, to distant points in the southern hemisphere, that 
from there the phenomenon might be observed with as much 
precision as here. 

Why are these observations regarded as of so great importance? 
Their object, we are told, is to enable us to estimate the distance 
from the earth to the sun, accurately, in miles. Why is this of 
so much importance? Surely, one would think, in so vast a sum, 
a inaccuracy of a few millions, or even billions, of miles, would 
matter little to the inhabitants of the esurth. Nor does it; it is of 
no importance whatever to the ordinary observer, nor even to 
the astronomer, in his relative measurements. The unit of 
measure, in astronomical calculations is not the mile, but the di- 
ameter of the earth's orbit. Given this as unity (jr), whether its 
true value be a certain number of miles or yards, all the dimen- 
sions of the solar system, the orbits of the planets, and their dis- 
tances from the earth and the sun, can be expressed in terms of x 
with nearly absolute exactness. But when it is wanted to express 
X in the unit of terrestrial measurement, the mile, to give the 
scale of the map which has so carefully been drawn of the astro- 
nomical system, the limit of our scientific attainment become^ 
apparent. The distances and dimensions of the bodies traveling 
in space are known, but it is impossible to give them any expres- 
sion which the popular mind can comprehend. 

The simplest method of ascertaining the distance of a celestial 
body is by finding its parallax. The angle formed at any distant 
object by lines of sight drawn to two known points is the parallax 
or parallactic angle of that object. The parallax of the moon can 
be readily taken, thus: Two observers stand at two distant points, 
say Berlin and the Cape of Good Hope. A line from the center 
of the earth to the moon forms the common base line of two tri- 
angles, further formed by lines drawn from the center to each 
observer, and from each observer to the moon. The angles of 
these figures are readily attainable; one line, the radius of the 
earth, is known, the distance from the earth to the moon is thus 
soon found. 

Now, the parallax of a body may, because of its great distance, 
be an angle too small to be measured with the longest base line 
possible. Such is the case with the solar parallax. It cannot be 
observed directly, but indirectly we may be able to get it. As 
long ago as 1 7 16, it was suggested by the astronomer Halley that 
by observing the transits of Venus, firom remote points on the 
earth, the solar parallax might be obtained. In 1761 and 1769, 
the governments of France, England, and Russia sent out expe- 
ditions to secure observations, and from the data procured the 
estimate was made that the sun was more than 95,000,000,000 
miles distant from the earth. The method of deducing the 
measurements from the observations may be stated thus: Two 
persons are at points, widely apart, looking for the transit. One 
sees the planet touch the sun, in its passage, and carefully notes 
the time of contact. A little later, to the other observer, the 

What is said of the attidude of the government toward the star-route cases T 
What points does Dorsey's statement advance in his favor? 

Why was the recent transit of Venus noteworthy T Of what importance is 
it to sdence? 
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moment of contact is apparently visible. Between these observa- 
tions the earth has moved over a certain arc ; this arc measures a 
proportionate angle at the sun. Venus has also moved, and her 
arc measures an angle of different size. The values of these an- 
gles can be obtained from the known rates of the planets' motion; 
take the lesser angle from the greater, and what is left is an 
angle, having for its base the diameter of the earth, and this is 
the solar parallactic angle. 

The measurements of 1761 and 1769 gave a result larger than 
was expected, and a result which did not justify with subsequent 
calculations of astronomers. The transit of 1874 was therefore 
looked ' forward to by scientists with much anxiety. The expe- 
ditions of that year were supplied with the very best instruments 
attainable, and were also cp^atly assisted by using photography 
to register the various positions of the planet in its transit. The 
utility of photography m such cases arises from the necessity for 
extreme precision, and the inaccuracy of human observation. 
The observations of 1874 were only partially successful, owing 
to a lack of proper photographing instruments. This lack the 
American scientists at least took especial pains to supply at the 
late transit. We cannot as yet give the result, but the reports of 
observations are, generally speaking, satisfactory. 

The transit of Venus was successfully observed at Chicago, 
where Professors Hough, Burnham and Garrison took the time of 
the contacts and secured ten photographs, and Rev. Dr. Swazey 
made morning observations. The French astronomers at the old 
fort at St. Augustine, Florida, are highly satisfied with their lab- 
ors. The German party at Aiken, South Carolina, partially failed 
in their object. Professor Waldo and his associates at Yale Col- 
lege report satisfactory results. Professor Wilson securing 150 
full plates. At San Francisco forty-eight photographs of the 
transit were obtained. Professor Hall, after great difficulty, 
took 204 photographs at San Antonio, and Professor Honzeau, 
the Belgian astronomer, took 120 measurements. The transit 
was totally invisible from Greenwich observatory at London. 
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King John, the famous Negus of Abyssinia, has just 
shown himself to possess a very pretty wit and a great 
deal of wisdom therewith. There had been a dis- 
pute of long standing between those eminent mon- 
archs, King Menelik of Shoa and King Cleymenas 
of Gushan, which they appealed to the arbitrament of 
arms. King Menelik won a battle^ carried the sover- 
eign of Gushan captive into the presence of King 
John, and asked the latter to decide the dispute. 
With royal acuteness and courtliness King John replied: 
'* I was always in favor of Cleymenas, but as he has 
not been successful I must decide that Menelik is 
right.'— iSa:. 

Foreign intelligence states that the Russian intri- 
gues in the Ottoman Empire have reached a climax in 
Eastern Roumelia. The London Standarcts Constan- 
tinople correspondent says : **The acting Russian 
Consul-General of that province has thrown off all dis- 
guise, and is now at open warfare with Aleko Pasha, 
for no other reason than that the Governor-General is 
endeavoring to govern the country in the spirit in which 
it was intended he should carry out the decisions of 
the Berlin Congress, irrespective of the particular in- 
terests of any one Power.'' On the Armen'an frontier 
also Russia's attitude is reported to be more and more 
threatening, and the Russian agents are stirring up dis- 
affection everywhere. In another direction the Porte 
• is threatened by the trouble between the Albanians 
and Montenegrins, which has at last reached such a 
pitch that the Albanians have openly invited the Aus- 
trians to take possession of their country. As the fu- 
*■ — line of Austria's policy lies directly across the sec- 



What is the Turko-Russian trouble in Roumelia T 

What was the result of Arabi Pasha's trial T What his sentence? Why 
the procedure changed? 

^ hAt is the political situation in Spain? What does the new party pn^Mwet 
What are the provisions of die constitution of 1869? 



tion where Russia is most actively agitating, one cause 
for the threatened collision between the two Powers is 
apparent. 

On Sunday, Dec. 3, it was announced at Cairo that 
the prosecution committee had decided to abandon all 
the charges against Arabi Pasha except that of anned 
rebellion. At 9 o'clock, Arabi was arraigned, Raitf 
Pasha, ex-governor of Soudan, presiding. Sir Chailes 
Wilson watched the case on behalf of Great Britain, bst 
no council were present for the Egyptian government 
The president read the charges, and asked the prisoner 
whether he would plead guilty. Mr. Broadley there- 
upon rose and stated that the prisoner had voluntarily 
and in accordance with the advice of his counsel, plead- 
ed guilty. The proceedings only occupied five miit- 
utes. On the re-assembling of the court in the after 

noon, the president sentenced Arabi to death. The 
khedive subsequently commuted the sentence to exile 
for life, and the decree says that if he re-enters Egypt 
or its dependencies, he will be amenable to the sen- 
tence of death. It is believed that Arabi will retire to 
some part of the British dominions. His demeanor 
before the court is reported to have been dignified 
On the 7 th, Arabi's accomplices, Mahomed, Abdellafa, 
Alii Fehmy, and Toulba Pashas were arraigned, and 
the same form repeated. The sentence of death was 
immediately commuted by the khedive to exile for life. 
This was in accordance with a previous agreement. 
Lord Dufferin when he arrived in Egypt easily per- 
ceived that a perfectly fair trial of the prisoners was 
not only impossible of achievement, but undesirable 
as a settlement of the matter. The English would 
not be satisfied if Arabi was executed, and the Egyp- 
tian government could not agree to acquit or release 
him. To convict and exile him to some porrion of the 
British empire, was a most satisfactory solution, and 
to attain this the native legal procedure was more satis- 
factory than any court martial could be. 



The Spanish cortes reassembled Dec. 4, and has, 
been more or less agitated over the attempt by Marshal 
Serrano to form a coalition of the groups of the left, 
which, while loyal to the monarchy and the royal house 
of Bourbon, should still be liberal enough to include 
the so-called republican element. The conservative 
groups opposed to the present liberal ministry will, it 
is hoped, be attracted to the new party by personal 
confidence in the marshal. Certainly they will not be 
attracted by his declaration of principles, which is suf- 
ficiently " advanced " to startle the conservative mind 
It demands the re-establishment of the constitution of 
1869, a length to which the monarchical Democrat 
party, led by Senor Moret, did not dare to go. Senor 
Moret, despairing of his own *' new departure," has 
joined that of Serrano. In order to understand the 
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chaagc proposed by the new party we have only to 
compare the constitution of 1869 with that of 1876. 
In the first place, the preamble of the first named de- 
clares that the Spanish nation, through the constituent 

corteSy decrees the constitution; while that of the sec- 
ond represents the constitution as the free grant of 
Don Alfonso XII., by the grace of God, King of Spain. 
Further, the constitution of 1869 permits 'the Cortes 
to propose amendments to the organic law at any time, 
and makes it the duty of the king to thereupon dis- 
solve the chamber of deputies and summon a new one 
which shall for the space of six months have the pow- 
ers of a constituent assembly, and be authorized to re- 
vise the constitution. During this period the chamber 
cannot be dissolved. The king is also deprived of the 
power to appoint life-senators — having little more of 
regal authority than the president of France. This is the 
constitution under which King Amadeo found his po- 
sition so uncomfortable that he refused to hold the 
throne. Yet King Alfonso, if we may believe Marshal 
Serrano's report, regards the new movement with equa- 
nimity, if not with favor. The senate, however, is dis- 
cussing a resolution declaring any modification of the 
present constitution dangerous and unpatriotic and on 
the 7th rejected a motion to table this resolution by a< 
vote of 116 to 61. Premier Sagasta, in his address to 
his party, Dec. 3, reiterated his promises to establish 
religious liberty, freedom of the press, trial by jury and< 
civil marriage, but deprecated any movement to hasten 
the government. With regard to the new party he 
simply said that he counted its formation a triumph of 
his own policy, inasmuch as the democratic element 
had been induced to accept the monarch. 



THE ADJOURNED SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 



^ 



The practice of the British parliament of late years has been 
to take a vacation from about the first of August till the last of 
February, but the custom was this year departed from by an ad- 
journment for two months only When parliament reassembled, , 
Oct. 24, one of the first acts of the opposition was to question 
the constitutionality of the adjourned session. Lord Randolph 
Churchill moved an immediate adjournment as a protest against 
an arrangement which, he contended, was entirely without pre- 
cedent. It had always been the practice of the house not to 
part with the appropriation bill until the prorogation, and a re 
assembling of parliament after the budget ha(^ been voted was 
both unprecedented and a dangerous usurpation of power on the 
party of the ministry. This arrangement was easily disposed of 
by Mr. Gladstone's showing, first, that the practice was not alto- 
gether unprecedented, and second, that the house was previously 
notified that it woulcl not be prorogued, but merely adjourned to 
meet in October and consider the important question of the 
cloture. 

The purpose of the arrangement was to avoid the formality of 
opening a special session of parliament, and if possible confine 
debate to the proposed amendments to the rules. The most im- 
portant of these amendments was that giving the speaker — if 
supported by the majority of the house — power to close debate 
by putting the question to vote. This power is exercised in 
America under the guise of the "previous question" and in 
France in the form of a similar rule called the cloture. Hitherto 
no such rule existed in the British house of commons and debate 
was continued as long as any one desired to speak and would pre- 
sume to ask the house to hear him. The systematic obstruction 
of business under cover of this right of debate was so persisted in 
by the Pamellite members in resisting the coercion act of 1881, 
that temporary rules were adopted, allowing the speaker to declare 



a measure ** urgent," and if sustained by a three-fourths majority, 
to put the question without further delay. 

A permanent cloture rule was proposed last spring, but the ur- 
gency of the Irish legislation caused its postponement The 
following is a copy of the rule, offered by Gladstone Feb. 20, 
1882, as amended and finally passed: **That when it shall appesur 
to Mr. Speaker or to the chairman uf ways and means in a com- 
mittee of the whole house during any debate, that the subject has 
been adequately discussed, and that it is the evident sense of the 
house or of the committee, that the question be now put, Mr. 
Speaker, or the chairman, shall forthwith put such question, 
[motion] ; and if the same be decided in the affirmative, the 
question under discussion shall be put forthwith: provided that 
the question, that the question be now put, shall not be de- 
cided in the affirmative, if a division be taken, unless it shall ap- 
pear to have been supported by more than 200 members, or it 
shall appear to have been opposed by less than 40 members and 
supported by more than 100 members." 

As will be seen, this confers the cloture power under important 
restrictions. In the first place the speaker of the house, who in 
England is an impartial chairman and in no sense or degree con- 
trolled by the party in power, must declare of his own independ- 
ent motion, that he thinks that the question has been adequately 
discussed and that the '^evident sense of the house," demands an 
immediate vote. Where the house is in committee of the whole, 
at which time the speaker always leaves the chair, the cloture is 
wielded by his deputy, the chairman of the ways and means 
committee, but not by any other member who may temporarily 
preside. The deputy speaker is not altogether independent of 
party, and the Conservatives made strong objection to his being 
entrusted with the cloture, but the premier insisted that the new 
rule was as necesssury in committee work as it was in that of the 
house. 

Second, after the speaker's suggestion, a motion must be made 
and carried by an undoubted majority. The Conservatives de- 
manded that a two- thirds vote be made necessary to enforce the 
cloture, and reminded Mr. Gladstone that last spring he 
expressed his willingness to accept the cloture under this restric- 
tion. But times had altered; the premier, triumphant in Egypt 
and successful in Ireland, felt sure of popular support, and refused 
to be hampered by a restriction which would make it im- 
possible to enforce the cloture against a united Conservative 
vote. 

The first rule having been adopted Nov. 10, by a vote of 304 to 
260, the remaining rules, which simply increased the speaker's 
power to keep order, were easily disposed of, and by the 24th they 
were all adopted. 

On the 2nd, parliament was prorogued until Feb. 15. The 
opposition showed some desire to extend the scope of debate at 
the risk of prolonging the session, but the ministry having secured 
their cloture rules, were anxious to adjourn. The queen's speech 
at the prorogation was noticeably commendatory and optimistic 
in tone, but not otherwise remarkable. 



THE FALSE PROPHET OF THE SOUDAN. 



The fanatic iifsurrection in the Soudan, of which we have re- 
ceived but fragmentary, and ofttimes contradictory, reports, is 
said by an Egyptian correspondent of the London Times to 
have its rise in the slave trade interest which has always been 
opposed to Egyptian rule. The Soudan — Beled es Soudan, 
*Land of the Blacks," — is a vast region of Central Africa, lying 
just south of the desert of Sahara and between Kordofan on the 
east and Senega mbia on the west. 

Ten years ago this region lay completely at the mercy of the 
slave dealers who had assumed the status of princes and main- 
tained around themselves regal pomp and ceremonial. They 
had armies of disciplined men under their command, having 
converted their slaves into soldiers. Large districts were com- 
pletely depopulated by their raids. One-third of the inhabitants 
of the populous province of Darfur had been carried off to slavery 

What caused the recent adioorned session of parliament T What was the 
cloture and why was it desired t In what form was the power conferred? What 
objections were made to it T 

125. Ql7. What is the difference between an adjournment and aprorogationt 

Where and what is the Soudan? What is said of the prevalence of the s^ave 
trade therein T 

What attempts were made to suppress it? How are these connected with the 
recent crusade of the false prophet f 

135, Qu. When did Egypt take possession of the Soudan t 
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or, more strictly speaking, to de^th, since for every slave who 
reached the markets of Cairo or Constantinople, at least twenty 
had fallen to feed the vultares and prowling animals of the 
desert. The Egyptian governors of the eastern provinces had 
made some feeble effort to restrain the powers of the slave trad- 
ers, bat their utter defeat had served only to encourage the 
slave dealers in their pretensions to military supremacy. 

Such was the condition of things in 187a when Nubar Pasha, 
the Coptic statesman who so long alternated with Sherif Pasha 
in the Egyptian premiership, tendered to Col. Gordon of the 
British army the governorship of the Egyptian provinces of the 
Soudan. Gordon had just won his laurels by successful services 
to China in suppressing the Taiping rebellion, but he seems 
to hive eagerly accepted his new duties. Two years of earnest 
battli ig with the slave power did wonders. The strength of the 
slave oligarchy was completely broken, and its armies were 
routed and di«persed in a series of bloody engagements. 3ut 
the' victory was not followed up. The slave trade centering at 
Shaka, was barred from employing the river to carry its human 
freight and sought an overland route via Obeid to Debeh. 
Routed at their last stronghold, the slavers fled to Kordofan, 
whic I is the Egyptian penal settlement, and on Gordon's resig- 
nation, returned to their old work. 

Annong the slave refugees was one Abu Khelat, a man of con- 
sider ible influence at Shaka. This man fled to Djebel Nubar 
(Nultar mountains) in southernmost Kordofan. Here he 
began preaching a crusade against Turkish oppressors,including 
under that name all the northern opponents to the slave interest. 
A prophet of Islam had long been predicted to appear (or as- 
sume regal dignity) on the 12th of November, which was the 1st 
Mob a rram, the 1,300th anniversary of the Prophet Mahomet's 
Hegi ra. 

Declaring himself the promised Mehdi, Abu Khelat rallied 
about him a large following, whom his proclannation of no quar- 
ter f ir eneoiies and unbounded license for true believers, roused 
to th t pitch of enthusiasm. The feeble Egyptian armies fled 
at his approach; his every battle gave him new supplies of arms 
and ammunition, wherewith to fit out the new adherents to his 
cause. 

Such was the situation a few weeks ago when Dr. Schwein- 
furth wrote to warn England that the Soudan would be lost 
to Eg/pt if the False Prophet were not soon beaten back. In a 
letter, dated Oct, 30, to Charles M. Allen, Secretary of the 
British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society, the doctor repeats his 
warning, dwelling on the impossibi ity that the Soudan could 
be ag un conquered and the slave trade brought under control. 
It is t ue that the khedive and his followers have made little 
efforts to restrict the slave trade alter Col. Gordon's retirement, 
but it still remained nominally under ban, whereas under Abu 
Khelai's rule it would be impossible to bring any influence to 
bear to discourage it. 

Recent despatches say that Abu Khelat's army was defeated 
in thr e several battles. This removes the fear of his capturing 
the c t> of Khartum and may lead to the dispersal of his follow- 
ing th ough loss of faith in his divine mission. But, on this 
point, it is too early to predict. 



THE POWERS THAT BE. 



A Comparative Study of the Theory and Practice 

Civil Government. 
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PORTUGAL, SPAIN, THE NETHERLANDS AND DENMARK. 

Continued. 
103. Las Espanas. — The present organic law of 
Spain enacts that the state shall be a constitutional 
mon.irchy, the executive resting in the king and 
the I iw-making power "in the cortes with the king." 
The cortes are composed of a senate and congress 
equ il in authority. There are three classes of senators 
— senators by hereditary right, senators for life to the 
number of 100, appointed by the crown, and 130 sen- 
ators elected by the corporations of state and by the 
larg^it payers of contributions. Elective senators 
must be renewed by one-half every five years, and by 



totality every time the king dissolves that part of ti 
cortes. The hereditary senators are the sons of 
king and crown prince, peers in possession of $12,000! 
a year, captain-generals in the army and admirals in' 
the navy, and other high officials of church or state. 
The members of the lower house are elected every 
five years by the people through electoral juntas, the 
representation beingone for every 40,000 free inhabitants 
paying $25 yearly taxes. The king may dissolve either 
senate or congress, but in such case' the new assembly 
must convene within three months. The king and 
each of the chambers can take the initiative in framing 
laws. The king's person is inviolable, but his decrees 
must be signed by his ministers who are responsible 
both in English and American fashion. The king's 
veto is absolute. 

Z04. Origin and History. — Constitutional gov- 
ernment in Spain is a matter of the present centuij. 
The people got their first ideas of constitutional free- 
dom during the Napoleonic conquest, and the attempts 
of King Ferdinand VII to restore the Bourbonic des- 
ism were resisted by the cortes. The corrupt reign of 
Queen Isabella, who came to the throne a mere child in 
1833 ,was marked by the triumphs of the representa- 
tive principle and the revolution of 1868 which dethroned 
Isabella and established the republic, was but a natural 
outgrowth of Spanish liberalism. The reaction which 
restored Alfonso, re-established many remnants of the 
despotic rule, but these are gradually being removed 
by the pressure of popular opinion. Nor does the 
king — despite his descent from the Bourbon race who 
" never learn and never forget," — seem opposed to the 
progress of freedom. The rise of the Constitutional 
Liberals to power in 188 1 was promoted by his act, and 
the present (1882) movement to restore the constitu- 
tion of i860 — eliminating all legal recognition of 
** divine right ' from the constitution — receives at least 
his amiable toleration. 



103. What is the government of Spain T In whom are its powen vested? 
What are the respective powers of its Wing and cortes T 

104. How old is constitutional government in Spain t What is said of its 
rise and progress t 



SOVEREIGN STATES. 



FBDKRATIONS. 



United States. — Title. — United States of America. Fed- 
erative republic of 38 states. President^ Chester A. Arthur; 
succeeded to presidency Sept. 26, i88t, CVi^jw^/— Frederick T. 
Frelinghuyscn, Secretary of State\ Chas J F l?er. Stcreta^ 
ry of the Treasury \ Robert T. Lincoln Secretary of War; Wm. 
E. Chandler. Secretary of the Navy^ Henry "M. Teller, Secretary 
of the Interior-, Benjimin H. Brewster. Attorney Genera/; 
Timothy O. Howe, Postmaster General. 

Mexico. — Republics Mexicana. Federative republic of 37 
states. President, Manuel Gonzales; installed Dec. i. 1S80. 

Colombia.. — Estados Unidos de Colombia, Federative re- 
public of 9 states. President, Raefel Nunez, elected for two 
years beginning April I, 1882. 

Venezuela..— Republica de Venezuela. Federative repub- 
lic of 21 states. President, Don Antonio Guzman Blanco; re- 
elected Feb , i88a 

Argentine Confederation. — ^Confederacion Argentina. 
Federative republic of 14 states. President, Jules A. Roca; 
elected for six years, Sep ember, 1880. 

LiBEKiA. — United Slates of Liberia. Federative republic of 
4 states. President, Anthony W. Gardner; reelected for two 
years, 1880. 

Switzerland. — Schweiz or Suisse. Federative republic of 
33 cantons. President, C. Kappelar, elected June 10, 1881, 

Germany. — Deutschea Reich. Federative empire of 4 king- J 
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loms« S ^rand dachiet, 5 duchies, 7 principalities, 3 free towns 
and I imperial territory. Emperor, William I, of the house of 
kloheAxollen, proclaimed emperor Jan. 18, 187 1; chancellor of 
nnpire, Oito von Bismarck Schonhausen. Ministry not re- 
aponsi'^le to parliament, except by impeachment and trial. 

Ax72iXR.[A-HuKGARy. — Oosteireich-Ungansche Monarchie. 
Union under one crown and a bipartite federal con^rress, of the 
enipire of Austria and the kin^^dom of Hungary. Emperor and 
kins, Franz Josef I. of the house of Habsburg- Lorraine; pro- 
claimed emperor 1848; crowned kin£ of Hungary 1867; Min- 
ister of foreign affAirs, Count KaTnoky; Ministry incoherent 
and iniiividually responsible. 

Sw'&]>eM AND Norway. — Sverige och Norge. Bipartite state 
— union under one crown of otherwise independent king- 
dofns. King, Oscar I, of the house of Ponte Corvo, succeeded 
to throne Sept 18, 1872, Ministers of state— Sweden, Coifnt 
A.rwid Rutgcr Fredriksson Posse; Norway, Christian August 
Selmer. Ministry not responsible. 

UNIFIED OR INTEGRAL STATES. — RBPUBLIC8. 

PitAirCB. — Republique Francaise. Republic with "respon- 
sible ministry.'* President, Francois Paul Jules Grevjr, elected 
Jan. 30, 1879. Premier, M. Duclere. 

C^ii.1. — Republica de Chile. Republic; president, Domingo 
S«.D La Maria. 

Pkru. — Republics del Peru. Republic, but in a state of 
SLnarcby, No recognized president. 

U0X.IVIA. — Republica Boliviana. Republic; president, Dr. 
l^^icolas Campero, proclaimed Jan. 1880. 

KcuAnoE. — Republica del Ecuador. Republic; president, 
I>on June de Veintemilla, proclaimed May, 1878. 

Costarica. — Republics de Costa Rica. Republic; presi- 
dential in erregnum. 

San Salvador. — Republica de San SsWsdor, Republic; 
president, Rsfiel Zaldivsr, installed Apiil 3, 1876. 

Honduras. — Republics del Honduras. Republic; president, 
Don Marco Aureiio Soto. 

Nicaragua. — Republica de Nicaragua. Republic; presi- 
dent, Don Joaquin Zavala, March 1, 1879. 

Guatsbcala. — Republica de Guatemala. Republic; president, 
Rufino Barrios. 

Paraguay. — Republica del Paraguay. Republic; president, 
Gen. Caballero, elected October, 1880. 

Uruguay. — Republica Oriental del Uruguay. Republic; 
president. Dr. Francisco Antonio Vidal, elected March, 1880. 

Hayti. — Republique de Haiti. Republic; president, Gen. 
Salomon, elected Oct. 22, 1879. 

San Domingo.— Republica Dominica. President, M. Ma- 
rino; proclaimed for four years Oct. 12, 1880. 
Orangr Free State. — President J. H. Brand. 
San Marino. — Captains regent, (not reported.) 
Andorra. — Syndic (not reported.) 

monarchies, constitutional and REPRBSENTATIVS. 

Grkat Britain.— United kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. Consiituiional monarchy ; Queen of Britain and Ireland 
and empress of India, Victoria 1 of the house of Hanover, 
crowned in 1837. Ministry responsible — u e^ wholly .subservient 
— to house of commons. Premier, Wm. Ewart Gladstone. 

Belgium — Ruyaume de Belgique. King, Leopold II, sue- 
ceed;:d Dec. 10, 1865. Premier, Hubert J. W, Frere Oban, 
app«>inted June 20, 1878. 

Brazil. — Imperio do Brazil. Emperor, Pedro II of the 
house of Braganza. Succeeded to throne April 7, 1831. Pre- 
mier, Senor Martinho Campos. 

Portugal. — Reino de Portugal e Algarves. King, Luis I. 
of the house of Braganza-Coburg; succeeded to throne Nov. 11, 
1S61. Premier Don Antonio Rodrigues Sampaio. 

Spain. — Las Espanas. King, Alfonso XII of the house of 
Bourbon. Proclaimed Dec. 31, 1874. Premier, Senor Pedro 
Manuel Saga^-ta. 

Holland or the Netherlands.— Koningrijk der Neder- 
landen. King. Willem III, of the house of Orange; succeeded 
to throne, 1849. Premier. Baron W. F. Van Rochussen. 

Denmark. — Kongerieet Danmark. King Christian IX, of 
the house of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg ; came 
to throne 1863. Premier, Jacob Bicennum Scavenius Estrup. 

Italy. — Regno d* Italia. King. Umberio I, of the house of 
Savoy Oarignano; came to throne 1878. Premier, Agostino 
Depretis. 

G&erce. — Kingdom of the Hellenes. King, Georgios I, son 
of the King of Denmark; elected 1863. Premier, M. Kummun- 
duros. 



RoUMANiA. — King, Karl I of the house of Hohenzollem 
Singmaringen; elected prince 1866; crowned king Mar. 27, 
1881. 

ServiA. — KnjazestTO Srbija. king, Milan I of the family of 
Obrenovitch; elected prince 1868; crowned King, 1882. 

DESPOTISMS, 

Russia. — Empire of all the Russias. Emperor, Alexander 
III, of the House of Romanof-Holstein, Succeeded 10 throne, 
1881. 

MoNTENSGRo.—Tchemagora. Hospodar (or prince) Nicho. 
lasL 

Turkey.— Ottoman Empire, Sultan, Abdul- H amid II, of 
house of Ottoman; succeeded to the throne 1876. 

Morocco— Maghrib-el-Aksa— El Gharb. Sultan,Muley Has- 
san; succeeded to throne 1873. 

Persia.— Afjana — Eran. Shah, Nassr-ed-Din ; succeeded to 
throne, 1848. 

China.— Chung K wo— the **Middle Kingdom." Emperor, 
Tsaiteen. Proclaimed, 1875. 

Japan. — Sho Koku—Nippon. Mikado, Mutsu Hito; suc- 
ceeded to throne 1867. 

SiAM.— Sayam, or Thai. King, Chulalon Kornl. Succeeded 
to throne 1868. 

Borneo. — Sultan, Abdul Mumein. 

BuRHAH. — King, Theebaw. 

Afghanistan. — Ameer. Abdurrahman Khan. 

Abyssinia. Johannes II. 
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EXIT ARABI. 



Yon fought a daring fight 

As we know; 
But the Britons in their might 

Laid you low. 
You were hardly at your best — 
It must really be confessed — 
That "Araby the Blest" 

Poets know. 

Shall you pose before our gaze 

For awhile? 
Or will Egypt end your days. 

Eastern style — 
The insidious attack 
For which they've such a knack. 
The bowstring and'the sack, • 

And the Nile? 

Perhaps another war 

You've in view; 
Or perchance, O great Pasha, 

You are through. 
And for England you'll embark. 
There to mix with men of mark. 
While you dazzle Regent's Park 

And the Zoo ! 

If the Government should e'er 

Let you go. 
There is money for you here. 

You must know. 
Let them send you o'er the sea. 
To our Nation of the free, 
And you'll earn a salary 

With a show ! 

— New York Sun. 
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In the December Harper^ Cleveland Rockwell gives a very in- 
teresting description of the Columbia river. Appreciative read- 
ing of the observations of a keen eyed tourist should prove edify- 
ing to the receptive mind. We all know 

** How much a dunce that has been sent to roam 
Excels a dunce that has been kept at home." 
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And persons with ordinary inteUi|;ence do not need * to have 
things thrast before their bodily vision in order to form a con- 
ception of them. It is not less instructive and much less expen- 
sive both of time and money to make a mental tour in company 
with these quick-witted Cice rones. Pupils might be encouraged 
to attempt this, and future geographers might do worse than en- 
liven their dull descriptions with notes like the following: At 
the Dalles of the Columbia " the whole volume of water flows 
through a narrow channel of unknown depth, across which one 
can easily throw a stone. It justifies the saying that the river 
goes through the Dalles edgewise." Or this, apropos of the 
scenery on the Snake river: *' Our attention is called to a large 
open-mouthed cave in the base of the cliffs on the south bank of 
the river, and noticing a row of children seated against the walls, 
we are surprised to learn that the cave is utilized as a summer 
school house — Nature's temple of learning.** Things like these 
stick in a pupil's mind, and may germinate into a fruitful idea of 
the world we live in. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 



Garfibld*s Words, suggestive passages from the public and 
private writings of James Abram Garfield, compiled by Wil- 
liam Ralston Balch. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.* 
Price $i.oo 

In this little book are gathered several thousand passages, of 
varying length, taken from the public speeches, political and 
otherwise, of the late President Garfield, and from his private 
letters, The collection has evidently been mide by one possess- 
ing an ardent affection as well as admiration, for Mr. Garfield, 
but we would not say that it is therefore lacking in judgment. 
To be sure, the critical reader cannot but find passages that 
seem hardly worthy of the company of others herein to be 
fouwd — ^passages that are trite in expression, and not especially 
striking in thought, but yet, considered as a whole, the collec- 
tion is a most excellent one, and most readers will be surprised 
at the number of nobfe and eloquent utterances therein con- 
tained. To those, even, who have been tolerably conversant 
with the events of Mr. Garfield's life and his speeches in con- 
gress, much of this matter will have the freshness of entire nov- 
elty, while to the majority of readers it will be a revelation of 
talents and eloquent power altogether unthought of during the 
lifetime of the lamented and gifted author. Probably there 
have been but few noted political speakers m the history of our 
country, whose words, when winnowed from the chaff of pass- 
ing allifsiont, would yield such an abundance of true wheat as 
18 here i^ven. We recommend this book especially to teach- 
ers, thatthey may know what noble lessons one of their craft 
was enabled to learn from life, and how worthily he has utter- 
ed them for their aid and comfort 

H»w TO Write. Powell's Lane:uage Series, Part II. Second- 
ary Lessons in the English Lan^age. By W. B. Powell, A. 
M. Cowperthwaite &Co., F. S. Belden.Manager, 193 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, 111. Price, introductory, 60; exchange, 35c. 
This book is a worthy successor to the first of the series, 
"How to Talk.** which we reviewed some months ago. In 
some rei^pects it is more than this; it is a first book in literature, 
and we miss our guess if the cultivation of the literary taste 
— the taste for good reading — does not form a clearly defined 
part of the author's plan, to be fully elaborated in future 
numbers of the series. 

The purpose of the book, as stated in the preface, is to ' 'train 
the learner in thinking and writing to the end that he shall 
think methodically and write easily and correctly." To this 
end it teaches, first, how to properly place an English sentence 
on a written paee; passing from this to the different styles of 
composition. The arrangement of exercises scems admirably 
adapted to the purpose of leading the pupil from the more 
simple to the more complicated or more artistic styles of compo- 
sition and the preparation of the exercises shows ingenuity and 
discretion — a contimendable perception of what is necessary 
and what i«* suflScient. Every teacher of English composition 
should examine this book — which presents m ^re good points 
than we have space to note, — simply for the information it 
offers, entirely irrespective of the question whether Or not he 
can hope to introducejt into his school. 



Topical Anai.ysis of common school branches. By Gea S 

Wedgwood, Chicago, S. R. Winchell & Co. 

This useful little work is intended for the guidance of d 
in the common-school branches. It places in the hands of pa 
pils a synopsis of the principal topics, to which they ^o 
pay special attention in the preparation of their lessons; and 
also arranges the topics that their connection may be peroei 
and the lesson be easily remembered. It saves the 
much time and Ubor, b'lth in the preparation of topics and ii 
the writing of them on the board. Sach a book is a necesi 
to every school teacher, and f »r the use of students in more 
vanced classes it will be found of great practicU value. I1 
adaptation to the work of reviewing is.obvio-.'S. 

Oke of the most attractive holiday publications is the 
fellow Calendar for 1883, published by Houghton, MifBin & Co^, 
Boston. It has a excellent medallion portrait of Mr. Longfelbv 
in the center, on one side of which is a view of Mr. LongteUev* 
Cambridge house, and on the other the belfry of Bruges. Oaj 
the right, below, is a picture of Evangeline standing on herj 
father's vine-clad porch; on the left is Priscilla in the snow, canv-! 
ingfood to the poor A band of golden daisies, with paadi. 
bearing the names of Mr. Longfellow's most famous works, a- 
closes the whole. Selections from Mr. Longfellow's writiagil 
for each day of the year are given, forming a series of passages oTj 
great beauty and excellence. The calendar is printed in twenty 
colors, so blended and distributed as to ptoduce a very rich and 
tasteful effect. The multitude of Mr. Longfellow's readers willj 
value this calendar as a daily reminder of one whom they prixesoi] 
highly, and of whom this is so beautiful a souvenir. Price $1. 

MAGAZINES. 

—The opening article of Harper for January is the series of the 
long-expected series of papers by George H. Bonghton, entitled 
** Artist Strolls in Holland," and illustrated from drawings by the 
author and E. A. Abbey. The illustrations are what might be 
expected from such masters; and the article itself is quaint and 
picturesque. T. C. Beard's illustrations for Mr. Charles F. Hol- 
de*''s entertaining article, '^Living Lamps," are beautiful 
and novel representations of phosphorescent phenomena 
Ernest IngersoU, as a writer, and A. C. Redwood, as an artist, 
co-operate in a most interesting representation of '*A Redwood 
Logging-Gamp"— full of pictures of the Coast Range region of 
California. Colonel Higginson continues his American History 
series, with a chapter entitled "The Old English Seamea." 
Conrad Wilson contrrbutes a paper on the pMossibilities of the 
American Dairy and Austin Dobson "The Ladies of St. James's; 
a proper new Ballad of the Country and Town. Besides the se- 
rials by Miss Woolson and Wm. Black, there are "The Rosary of 
Hearts," by Mrs. Plunkett, "Tit for Tat," by Charles Reade,etc. 

—The holiday number of 5/. Nicholas\mo^ an abundance of good thmp 
for children of all ages, from the nursery to die ambitious youth or maiden weB. 
along in their teens, and even those of a larger growth will enjoy its channiag 




tree and the words and music of a Christmas Carol. Besides these there is rnndi 
of permanent interest. The beginning of "The Story of the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold," for instance : a charming tale, weaving in, most delightfully, the princi- 
pal incidents of the famous meeting of the Kings in the Golden Valley. "M ry 
and her Garden." a six-page poem, written bv Eva L. O^den. engross ed . nA 
beautifully illustrated by Alfred Brennan. which deals with some little-kiMva 
adventures of contrary Miss Mary. An amusing "Alphabet of Children.** wilh 
a jingle and a picture for eaeh letter. A quaint and highly original fiury lak. 
by Frank Stockton, who also contributes another installment of "The Story ol 
Viteau." J. T. Trowbridge's serial, "The Tinkham Brothers' Tide-mill,*' ii 
also continued, with three chapters of accumulating interest In addition tosQ 
this an article on whale-hunting in Jaoan, by William Elliot GriflSs. and "The 
Discovery of the Mammoth." by C. F. Holder, with a startling picture by Jana 
C. Beard. The entire number, including the "Departments," is copiously sad 
handsomely illustrated by the cleverest designers for children. 

- Reaction Day, is the name of a new quarteriy magazine started by E. L 
Kellogg & Co., of New York. It is "a collection of fresh and original dialogaes. 
recitations, declamations and short pieces for practical use in public and priv^ 
schools." The number before us contains lOO or more pieces original sm 
selected and very n«iatly printed and bound. The mechanical work on the dc« 
magasine will always, we are sure, be worthy of the repntatioa of its publishe» 
The weakness, if there is to be any, will appear in the editing. Of the maldos 
of school speakers there is no end. and xl Reception Day means to keep its high 
standard, it must develop originality in a <rite occupation-— a difficult thing to 
do. Every school, however, will wish to make the acauaintance of thi« ne« 
competitor for their favor, and they caflnnt do better loan forward the price 
(30c.) for the Holiday number to the publishers at ai Park Place. New York. 

- From the appearance of Vick's-Wtff a/ CimV/*, which is on oar des'«, we 
should judge that the young Vicks are "chips of the old block,'* as the FUr^ 
Guide with its lithographed cover is handsome enough for the parlor uble. It 
is printed on the best of paper, has three colored plates of Flowers and Vegeto^ 
bles, and is full of useful information. Those who send 10 cents for it cannot be 
disappointed, as the plates alone are worth the amount, Address, as in p«^* 
years, Jam«s Vick, Rochester, N, Y. 
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